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RICHARD    COBDEN 


CHAPTER   I. 


HARD   TIMES. 

A  HUNDRED  years  ago  the  state  of  England  puzzled 
the  wisest.  The  cornfields  of  America  and  the 
Continent  were  cut  off  by  the  war;  every  loaf  of 
bread  was  dear,  because  English  fanners  could  ask 
and  get  high  prices  for  their  grain.  Taxes  were 
heavy.  The  great  wealthy  landowners  who  sat  in 
Parliament  talked  of  the  prosperity  of  England,  while 
another  cry  rose  from  the  toiling  multitudes.  Among 
the  country  people  of  the  Sussex  Weald,  where 
farmers  had  been  making  money  by  their  crops,  hard 
times  began  to  be  known.  Labourers  did  not  share 
in  their  masters'  profits,  and  had  to  pay  dearly  for 
food.  When  harvests  were  bad,  few  labourers  were 
needed  in  the  fields.  Beggars  made  their  way  from 
northern  towns  with  sad  tales  of  want,  and  people 
began  to  long  for  peace  with  France,  and  for  news  of 
ships  laden  with  food  once  more  coming  into  our 
ports  from  countries  far  awa3\ 

An  old  farmhouse  named  Dunford  was  well  known 
among  the  homesteads  near  Midhurst.  It  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  one  famil}^  for  generations,  and, 
at  the  time  this  story  begins,  the  owner  was  a  farmer 
named  Richard  Cobden.  He  was  a  maltster  as  well  as 
a  farmer,  and,  moreover,  had  long  been  bailiff  of 
Midhurst.  There  he  collected  rents  and  summoned 
juries,  and  was  well  known  and  respected  by  all  his 
neighbours.  Not  only  did  the  bailiff  himself  live 
there  ;  his  married  son  William  and  his  son's  wife, 
with  their  little  j:^^eij,f^u4  a  home  with  him  ; 
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and  the  old  man's  heart  was  gladdened  by  t]ie  merr>^ 
voices  of  the  little  ones. 

On  June  3rd,  1804,  another  grandchild  was  born, 
who  was  called  Richard  after  his  grandfather.  The 
little  fellow  .spent  the  early  years  of  his  childhood 
safely  and  happily  in  the  snug  house  where  his 
ancestors  had  lived  so  long,  but  when  the  child  was 
five  years  old  great  trouble  came  to  the  hitherto 
peaceful  home.  Old  Richard  Cobden  died,  and  the 
old  home  was  sold.  The  bailiff  had  been  a  good  man 
of  business,  but  his  friends  shook  their  heads,  and 
said  the  good-natured,  thriftless  son  would  ilever 
make  a  living  for  his  family. 

Mrs.  Cobden  was  a  brave,  hard-working  woman,  a 
good  wife  and  tender  mother.  She  needed  all  the 
hope  and  courage  she  had  to  cheer  the  .spirit  of  her 
husband,  for,  as  time  passed,  the  prophecies  of  his 
neighbours  proved  to  be  true  ;  but  trouble  and  ill-luck 
only  bound  the  little  family  more  closely  together. 
All  the  children  did  their  best  to  lighten  the  father's 
burdens.  Little  Richard  Cobden,  now  no  longer  the 
youngest  of  the  family,  shared  the  troubles  of  his 
elders.  He  learned  to  read  and  write  in  the  old 
dame's  school  in  the  village,  and  in  his  playtime  used 
to  watch  his  father's  sheep,  spending  hours  in  this 
business  every  day,  making  friends,  in  the  sunshine, 
of  the  birds  and  wild  creatures  that  were  his  onl)' 
comrades  save  the  sheep. 

Every  month  affairs  grew  more  hopeless.  The 
eldest  boy,  Frederick,  was  sent  to  America  to  try  to 
make  a  living  among  the  many  emigrants  whom  hard 
times  were  driving  away  from  England.  Rent-day 
began  to  be  dreaded,  and  the  family  moved  from  place 
to  place. 

Now,  Mrs.  Cobden  had  a  sister  in  London,  whose 
husband  was  in  business  in  Eastcheap.  The  bad 
news  of  their  relatives'  ill-fortune  reached  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Partridge  from  Sussex,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
they  should  adopt  the  little  shepherd-boy,  Richard, 
who  was  forthwith  sent  off  to  a  cheap  school  in 
Yorkshire.  Ill-taught,  ill-fed,  ill-used,  the  next  five 
years  passed  very  slowly  with  him  there. 

Meanwhile,  startling  events  took  place  in  England. 
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In  1815,  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  ended  the  war  with 
France.  Then,  for  the  first  time  for  many  years,  the 
English  were  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  Foreign 
ships  might  enter  all  ports  again,  bringing  rich 
freights  of  corn  to  make  cheap  loaves  for  the  hungry 
multitudes.  But  the  farmers  of  the  Weald  and  other 
country  places  told  a  different  tale.  If  foreign  wheat 
could  be  bought  cheaply  in  England,  they  could  no 
longer  get  high  prices  for  that  which  they  had  grown 
in  their  own  fields,  as  they  had  been  able  to  do  in 
times  of  scarcity  ;  and  the}'  raised  loud  complaints. 

Now,  in  Parliament  at  that  time  sat  great  land- 
owners, who  listened  to  the  farmers'  cries,  and  the 
famous  Corn  Law  was  passed,  "to  protect  home- 
grown corn."  From  that  time  a  heavy  duty  was  laid 
on  all  wheat  imported  from  abroad,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  suppl)^  soon  ceased.  It  was  a  selfish  and 
short-sighted  law,  and  a  great  and  bitter  cry  rose 
against  those  war-and-famine  prices  in  time  of  peace. 

"  Is  this  a  time  for  patience  ? "  said  the  hopeless 
people.  Bands  of  respectable  men,  bearing  banners 
with  the  words  "  Blood  or  Bread "  upon  them, 
marched  through  the  city  streets  "vowing  vengeance. 
In  countr}'-  places  the  night  skies  were  red  with  the 
glow  from  farms  and  ha3Ticks  set  on  fire  by  bands  of 
wandering  desperate  people. 

In  some  parts  the  Riot  Act  was  read.  One  day  near 
Manchester  sixty  thousand  persons  had  marched  to 
their  meeting -place  in  perfect  order,  listened  to 
speeches  beneath  the  hot  summer  sun,  and  would 
have  gone  home  peacefully  at  night.  But,  suddenly, 
the  magistrates  in  alarm  sent  for  soldiers,  and  the 
helpless  people  who  could  not  escape  in  time  were  cut 
down  by  their  swords,  or  trodden  under  their  horses' 
feet. 

No  wonder  that  history  tells  of  the  "  Massacre  of 
Peterloo,"  and  that  the  field  near  Manchester  gained 
a  dreadful  fame. 

In  the  midst  of  those  days,  Richard  Cobden  went 
into  his  uncle's  warehouse  in  Eastcheap,  Eoudon, 
and  began  his  work  in  the  world. 
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CHAPTER   ir. 

BEGINNING   THP:   WORLD. 

To  Richard  Cobden,  leaving  in  1819  the  school  where 
his  life  had  been  so  wretched,  the  way  was  bright 
with  hope.  A  new  life  was  before  him.  Deep  down 
within  the  boy  lay  a  nature  that  his  wasted,  ill-fed  life 
had  not  crushed.  There  lay  a  strong  love  for  the 
little  country  home  where  life  was  so  hard.  There, 
too,  lay  a  great  energy  and  a  wish  to  make  the  best  of 
things  and  to  use  well  the  small  chances  that  came 
in  his  way. 

When  the  light  of  the  rising  sun  made  its  way 
through  the  dirt  and  smoke  of  the  city  roof  and  chim- 
neys into  the  little  garret  where  he  slept,  Richard  also 
rose.  Then,  before  the  rest  of  the  household  were 
astir,  he  spent  the  early  morning  hours  in  learning 
French,  and  in  reading  books  that  he  borrowed  from 
a  free  library.  But  Mr.  Partridge  thought  that  a  love 
for  reading  was  the  worst  fancy  a  man  in  trade  could 
have,  so  he  did  all  he  could  from  that  time  to 
hinder  it  in  Richard.  The  boy  soon  found  that  he 
was  watched,  and  his  chances  to  read  became  fewer. 
Still,  through  all  difficulties,  he  worked  faithfully,  and 
went  on  gaining  all  the  knowledge  he  could. 

By-and-by  he  began  to  earn  a  little  money.  All  he 
spent  was  entered  in  a  small  leather-covered  pocket- 
book,  which,  dog-eared  and  worn,  was  very  dear  to 
him  in  after  years.  They  were  all  small  sums  he  had 
to  spend;  but  this  boy,  through  whose  hands  so  much 
wealth  flowed  in  later  years,  began  life  with  exactness 
in  little  things,  and  scorned  no  trifle.  So,  in  the 
leathern  pocket-book  there  were  entries  of  little  gifts 
to  his  father  and  brothers,  of  odd  pence  given  to  boys 
poorer  than  himself,  or  of  small  purchases  of  second- 
hand books. 

Once  in  a  long  while  Richard  had  a  holiday.  It 
was  joyfully  spent  in  the  shabby  little  home  at  West- 
meon,  where  the  family  now  lived.  In  those  daj's 
there  was  a  roadside  inn  some  miles  south  of  London, 
and  here  a  shabby,  downcast  old  man  came  on 
summer  Sundays   to    meet   a    dusty,    happy-looking 
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youth  from  London,  and  spend  the  day  with  hira  on 
the  Surrey  heatli.  These  two  holiday-makers  were  old 
William  Cobden  and  his  son.  The  poor  farmer  had 
begun  to  trust  to  Richard,  and  to  fancy  that  some  day 
the  broken  fortunes  of  the  famih^  might  be  restored 
by  him.  Richard  only  knew  that  the  holida}'  cheered 
his  father,  and  he  himself  had  no  greater  pleasure 
than  this  weekly  meeting,  with  the  news  it  gave  him 
from  home. 

In  course  of  time  Mr.  Partridge  began  to  find  that 
a  love  for  books  did  not  spoil  the  young  clerk  whom 
he  had  taken  out  of  charity.  Richard  Cobden  began 
to  be  worth  a  great  deal  to  Messrs.  Partridge  &  Rice 
(his  uncle's  firm),  and  his  salary  was  raised.  Now  he 
had  some  good  news  to  send  to  his  countr\'  home,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  the  remembrance  of  her  good, 
hard-working  son  cheered  Mrs.  Cobden.  But  suddenl}^ 
typhus  fever  broke  out  in  the  village.  She  nursed  a 
sick  child,  and  she,  too,  fell  ill  and  died. 

Frederick,  the  eldest  son,  had  come  back  from  the 
United  States  almost  as  poor  as  when  he  went. 
But  Richard  was  heartily  glad  of  his  return  ;  and  from 
that  time  the  two  brothers  were  great  friends.  They 
often  talked  of  the  future,  and  made  plans  for  giving 
rest  and  comfort  to  their  father  in  his  old  age.  But  in 
these  talks  the  younger  brother  alwa3"S  hoped,  and  the 
elder  doubted. 

In  the  year  1825  Richard  Cobden  had  been  about 
six  years  in  his  iincle's  warehouse,  and  was  twent)^- 
one  years  old.  The  two  partners  began  to  think  that 
the  energ}^  and  talent  of  their  trusty  clerk  were  wasted ; 
they  wanted  a  traveller  to  visit  distant  towns  and 
show  patterns  of  their  goods,  to  take  orders,  and  get 
in  their  accounts.  So  the}^  made  Richard  Cobden 
traveller  for  the  firm,  and  it  was  just  the  kind  of  lite 
that  suited  him.  He  liked  well  to  be  able  to  talk  to 
the  strangers  in  the  travellers'  room,  and  to  hear 
about  the  doings  of  men,  and  the  wants  and  events  of 
those  stirring  times. 

Sometimes  his  business  journey's  led  him  to  places 
where  grand  old  ruins  told  stories  of  times  when  men 
had  lived  great  lives  and  done  great  deeds ;  and  the 
memor)^  of  such  quiet  old  spots  went  with  him  on  his 
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way  through  the  busy  world.  He  went  to  Ireland, 
and  saw  there  wretched  mud  cabins  and  starving- 
people.  The  great  rivers  with  no  ships  upon  them 
and  the  towns  with  no  trade  filled  him  with  surprise. 
Above  everything,  Richard  Cobden  began  to  care  for 
the  interest's  of  his  fellow-men,  their  welfare,  and  their 
troubles.  He  saw  so  much  in  his  travels  of  the  woes 
of  the  land  that  he  was  ready  to  discuss  with  any  one 
whom  he  met  on  his  way  the  best  means  to  bring 
about  a  better  state  of  things. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

"WHEJRE  there's  a  WII.L,    THERE'S   A  WAY." 

Now,  the  English  people  in  their  little  island  were 
fast  increasing  in  numbers;  but  they  must  live  on 
home-grown  corn,  so  a  bad  harvest  brought  high 
prices  and  famine  to  their  doors.  Factories  and 
workshops  had  been  built ;  yet  timber  and  wool 
and  cotton  and  silk,  if  brought  from  foreign  lands, 
were  heavil}^  taxed,  that  English-grown  goods  might 
be  chiefly  used,  so  it  came  to  pass  that  many 
factories  stood  idle.  English  working  men  were 
starving  ;  3^et  there  lay  the  wide  world  around  our 
island,  with  multitudes  of  living  people  who  had 
wants  of  many  kinds,  and  the  rulers  of  England 
^orbade  free  trade  with  them. 

In  the  year  1816  a  grey-haired  man  named 
William  Cobbett,  a  bookseller  in  London,  had  begun 
to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  troubles  of  the  people. 
He  was  a  man  who  had  seen  much  of  life,  and 
learned  much  from  what  he  had  seen.  He  made 
sure  that  the  sufferings  of  the  people  arose  from 
misrule,  and  that  to  give  them  a  voice  in  Parliament 
was  the  only  cure  possible.  So  he  published  a  cheap 
paper,  called  the  Weekly  Register,  which  soon  became 
widely  known.  William  Cobbett  was  not  altogether 
wise,  but  these  words  of  his  were  of  use  to  the  English 
people.  Working  men  turned  to  politics  instead  of 
to  rioting,  and  spent  their  energies  on  plans  to  get  a 
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vote,  that  they  might  send   members  to  Parliament 
who  would  make  their  grievances  known  there. 

In  these  matters  Richard  Cobden  took  great 
interest.  But  he  never  forgot,  amid  all  he  had  to 
do  and  think  about,  the  affairs  of  the  little  home 
at  Westmeon.  Suddenly,  in  the  year  1826,  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Partridge  &  Rice  failed.  In  that 
year  there  were  failures  on  all  sides.  Banks  broke, 
work  was  stopped,  and  a  panic  spread  through  the 
country.  At  Westmeon  the  Cobdens  had  opened  a 
little  shop,  with  the  hope  that  the  villagers  would  give 
them  custom  ;  but  the  troubles  in  trade  vSpread  into 
that  quiet  little  place,  and  it  seemed  as  if  every 
chance  of  making  a  living  was  gone. 

But  when  Richard  came  back  among  them,  with 
his  happy  wa}^  of  seeing  the  sunshine  as  well  as  the 
shadows  in  life,  their  hopes  rose  again.  Richard 
was  at  hand  to  consult,  and  ready  to  help  them  with 
new  plans,  although  he  had  lost  his  own  place.  The 
kind-hearted  neighbours  would  gladly  have  helped 
old  William  Cobden,  but  they  were  all  too  poor.  The 
little  shop  could  never  be  made  to  pay  in  Westmeon, 
so,  no  better  plan  offering,  the  Cobdens  made  a  new 
home  at  Farnham.  By  the  time  the  family  were 
settled  down  Richard  was  called  to  I^ondon. 

While  he  had  been  occupied  with  his  father's 
affairs,  his  old  employers  had  wound  up  their 
business.  One  of  the  partners  entered  into  trade 
again,  and  his  first  act  was  to  send  for  Richard 
Cobden,  and  restore  him  to  his  former  post  of 
traveller.  But  very  soon  a  new  scheme  arose  in  his 
mind— to  begin  business  for  himself,  to  open  a  new 
warehouse  in  London,  and  find  some  Manchester 
cotton-printers  who  would  send  him  goods  from  their 
mills,  and  give  him  a  commission  on  all  sales  made. 

Now  on  some  of  his  former  journeys  he  had  met 
with  two  youths,  who  were  travellers  like  himself  for 
a  London  firm.  He  had  found  in  them  energy, 
courage,  and  patience.  He  told  them  his  plans, 
and  at  once  they  agreed  to  join  him.  But  there  were 
many  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  the  three  youths 
set  forth,  each  by  himself,  in  search  of  soine  one  who 
would  lend  them  the  money  they  required. 
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Richard  Cobden  thought  of  a  man  whom  he  had 
called  upon  in  lyondon,  when  on  his  uncle's  business  ; 
he  went  to  him— this  time  doubtfully,  however — and 
told  his  story  and  his  need  of  friendly  help.  Five 
hundred  pounds  were  gladly  lent.  Away  went 
Richard,  with  a  thankful,  happy  heart,  to  tell  his 
comrades  the  good  news.  They  had  had  no  such 
good  fortune.  Yet  they  would  not  delay ;  and  one 
morning  all  three  youths  took  their  places  on  the 
coach  to  Manchester,  to  make  their  next  effort,  and 
seek  for  a  willing  calico-printer. 

Their  first  act  when  they  reached  the  inn  was  to 
ask  for  a  list  of  the  chief  calico-printers  in  the 
town  ;  their  second  act  w^as  to  draw  lots  to  decide  to 
whom  each  of  them  should  go.  It  fell  to  Richard's 
lot  to  call  on  Messrs.  Fort,  who  had  calico-printing 
works  at  Clitheroe,  thirty  miles  away  from  Man- 
chester, where  the  great  Lancashire  plain  rises  into 
Pendle  Hill.  He  lost  no  time  in  setting  out  on  his 
journey.  Before  long,  the  castle  of  Clitheroe,  on  a 
hill-top,  came  in  view,  and  in  due  course  the  doors 
of  the  great  calico-printing  mill  opened  in  answer  to 
his  knock. 

He  told  his  errand  to  one  of  the  owners  of  the  mill. 
Mr.  Fort  listened  to  his  tale,  and  at  length  he  and  his 
partners  agreed  to  accept,  as  their  London  agents, 
these  three  j-oung  strangers,  who  had  told  all  their 
poverty  and  plans.  They  would  trust  them  with 
goods  to  sell,  and  wait  for  full  payment. 

The  fact  was,  Mr.  Fort  was  a  quick  judge  ol 
character.  He  cared  less  for  money  in  this  case 
than  for  honesty  and  experience  and  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  trade. 

Richard  was  chiefly  glad  of  his  good  fortune  for 
his  father's  sake.  At  Farnham,  neither  the  Bishop 
nor  the  hop-growers  brought  good  fortune  to  the 
Cobdens'  shop.  The  old  man  looked  back  on  his 
old  home  with  longing,  and  Richard  rejoiced  that 
at  last  there  seemed  to  be  a  chance,  if  his  new 
prospects  only  proved  good,  for  him  to  work  for 
them  all,  and  so  lessen  his  father's  cares. 

His  brother  Frederick  was  still  his  great  friend  in 
London,  and  Richai  d  would  have  been  better  pleased  it 
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this  new  opening  had  fallen  to  his  elder  brother's  lot 
instead  of  to  his  own.  He  wrote  to  tell  him  so  in 
these  words:  "I  know  your  heart  well  enough  to 
feel  that  there  is  still  a  large  portion  of  it  ever 
warmly  devoted  to  my  interests.  I  have  not  one 
ambitious  view  or  hope  from  which  you  are  separated. 
I  feel  Fortune,  with  her  usual  caprice,  has  turned 
her  face  towards  the  least  deserving.  We  will  correct 
this  mistake  for  once.  From  henceforth  consider 
yourself  my  associate  by  right  in  all  her  favours." 

Then  the  young  partners  set  to  work.  For  three 
years  goods  from  Manchester  came  up  to  their 
London  warehouse  for  sale.  Richard  Cobden  was 
glad  to  think  that  every  day's  work  brought  nearer 
the  time  when  Frederick  should  share  his  fortunes 
and  the  dear  home  circle  have  a  brighter  lot. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   FACTORY   AND  THE   SCHOOI,-HOUSK. 

In  1 83 1,  before  great  towns  and  factories  had  blackened 
all  ijancashire  with  their  smoke,  there  lay  below  the 
great,  lonely  Pendle  Hill  a  lovely  valley  called  Rib- 
blesdale.  No  railway  trains  rushed  through  the  quiet 
dale.  Travellers  drove  slowly  through  the  pleasant 
lanes  between  high  green  hedges,  sweet  with  elder  and 
wild  rose,  or  wandered  through  the  meadows  by  the 
riverside.  They  forgot  for  the  time  the  turmoils  of  the 
busy  world  as  they  thought  of  the  old  days  whose 
memory  still  hung  round  Clitheroe  Castle,  or  the  ruined 
gates  and  broken  walls  of  Whalley  Abbey.  Close  to 
the  abbey  flowed  a  clear,  broad  stream  called  by  the 
country  folks  the  "  Calder,"  and  not  far  away  stood 
the  village  of  Sabden. 

In  this  quiet  corner  of  the  world  stood  the  old  factory 
that  belonged  to  the  calico  printers  for  whom  Richard 
Cobden  and  his  partners  were  agents  in  London.  It 
happened  that  just  when  the  owners  of  the  factory 
were  growing  old  the  three  young  men  wished  to 
begin  to  print  their  own  calicoes.  So  a  compact 
was  made,  and  the  old  Sabden  Mill  changed  hands. 
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Into  the  midst,  like  the  knight  into  the  Enchanted 
Palace  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  came  the  youth  Richard 
Cobden,  full  of  hope  and  energy.  "  Send  me  into 
Lancashire  with  nothing,  and  I  will  still  make  a 
fortune,"  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Frederick.  "All 
difficulties  .^//(t:// yield  to  energy.  One  has  only  to  bring 
out  all  the  powers  one  has  with  spirit.  But  it  must  all 
come  from  rvifhin  ;  there  is  no  use  in  trusting  to  outside 
helps." 

By  this  time  Richard  had  used  some  of  his  own 
savings  to  buy  a  timber  yard  at  Barnet,  and  had 
placed  Frederick  there,  hoping  that  he  would  put  his 
heart  into  the  trade  and  prosper.  But  Frederick  knew 
little  about  the  energy  from  within  :  he  did  trust  to 
outside  helps ;  and,  when  these  ceased,  he  failed. 
Another  change  had  taken  place,  too.  The  Farnham 
home  was  broken  \ip,  as  that  at  Westmeon  had  been,  and 
old  William  Cobden  had  gone  to  live  with  his  eldest 
son  at  Barnet.  Sad  letters  were  all  that  Richard  ever 
had  from  his  friends.  Sometimes  the  young  man  felt 
as  if  the  heavy  burden  of  their  hopelessness  was  more 
than  he  could  bear,  in  addition  to  his  own  anxieties. 
But  his  brave  heart  never  gave  way,  and  the  strong 
will  conquered  all  difficulties. 

More  and  more  his  hopes  and  longings  went  out 
towards  Manchester  and  the  great  towns  where  toiling 
men  and  women  spun  the  cotton  for  his  prints.  He 
cared  little  for  money,  except  so  far  as  it  helped  him 
to  help  other  people.  Yet  he  had  a  yearning  to  prosper 
in  his  work,  and  there  V\'as  no  limit  to  his  schemes  and 
hopes.  The  late  owners  of  the  Sabden  Mill  had  trusted 
him  so  far  as  to  leave  some  of  their  own  capital  in  the 
business.  This  was  a  great  help  to  the  young  men. 
Calico  printers  had  to  pay  a  heavy  duty  on  every  yard 
of  calico  they  printed  until  the  year  1831,  when  the 
tax  was  removed.  Printed  calicoes  could  therefore  be 
sold  more  cheaply,  the  trade  increased  fast,  and  the 
factory  at  Sabden  began  to  be  busy  indeed.  Before 
long  six  hundred  people  were  at  work  there,  and 
Sabden  village  grew  into  a  town. 

Old  Pendle  Hill  looked  down  upon  a  changed  place. 
Cottages  sprang  up  on  the  once  lonel}^  moor.  Work- 
men spent  idle  hours  when  the  mill  was  shut  at  night. 
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Children  played  and  quarrelled  about  the  village,  for 
there  was  no  school  in  Sabden.  From  his  heart 
Richard  Cobden  pitied  those  little  ones,  who  were 
growing  up  so  idle  and  untaught,  and  a  new  desire 
was  added  to  his  other  hopes — to  sweep  clean  and 
keep  in  purit}-  and  order  the  spot  where  so  much  of 
his  work  lay  and  his  money  was  made.  By-and-by  a 
grey  stone  building  began  to  rise  upon  the  moor. 
Long  before  the  roof  was  on,  the  news  spread  that  the 
building  was  a  school-house.  Then  Richard  Cobden 
sent  to  Manchester  for  twenty  well-trained  little 
scholars,  and  the  Sabden  people  came  together  eagerly 
to  see  his  curious  show.  They  could  not  but  see  how 
different  were  their  own  untaught  little  ones  ;  and 
very  soon  the  young  idlers  at  Saliden  were  filling  the 
school-house  on  the  moor. 

One  of  Richard  Cobden's  partners  fell  in  gladly  with 
these  new  schemes.  The  Sabden  works  were  left  in 
his  care,  and  Richard  went  to  live  in  Manchester  ;  but 
he  never  lost  his  interest  in  the  school,  and  often 
went  ov^er  to  Sabden  to  visit  it.  Sometimes  he  wrote 
to  his  partner  to  cheer  him  in  his  work.  "  There  is 
no  knowing  how  often  good  works  may  multiph'," 
said  one  of  his  letters.  "  Good  examples  have  more 
influence  than  bad  ones  ;  goodness  and  virtue,  by  the 
very  force  of  example,  must  go  on  increa.sing,  and 
multiply  for  ever.  There  are  many  well-meaning 
people  in  the  world  who  are  not  so  useful  as  they 
might  be  from  not  knowing  how  to  go  to  work." 

With  this  idea  he  went  one  evening  to  Clitheroe,  and 
there  made  his  first  public  speech,  telling  his  hearers 
of  the  great  need  for  schools  in  the  quickly-spreading 
towns,  and  for  fresh  workers  in  the  cause  of  education. 
So  it  was  not  all  bread-winning  and  money-making 
with  Richard  Cobden. 

It  was  often  weary  work  to  be  all  day  in  the  great 
smoky  town,  or  the  huge  warehouse,  looking  after 
bales  of  goods,  or  writing  business  letters,  but  when 
night  came  he  might  still  be  found  bus}^— deep  in  the 
history  of  Europe,  or  reading  some  old  play,  or  the 
speeches  of  a  great  English  statesman  dead  and  gone. 
He  had  only  been  a  shepherd  boy  on  the  Sussex 
Weald ;  but  withal  he  had  had,  even  in  early  youth, 
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a   grand   ideal  before   him,  and   he  had  never  let  it 
fade  away. 

By  this  time  he  had  become  more  like  a  father 
than  a  brother  to  his  circle  of  brothers  and  sisters. 
Bad  news  kept  coming  from  Barnet.  where  the  timber 
business  was  failing.  At  length  Frederick  went  to 
join  Richard  in  Manchester,  and  Richard  placed  his 
father  and  the  rest  of  the  family  in  a  quiet  country 
home,  where  the  old  man  could  end  his  days  in  peace, 
and  dream  of  the  long  life  that  lay  behind  him,  in  the 
old  farmhouse  at  Midhurst  or  at  Westmeon. 


CHAPTER    V. 

EARL   GREY  AND   THE   REFORM    BILL- 

There  was  great  joy  among  Knglish  people  when,  in 
1830,  William  I\'.  came  to  the  throne.  He  was  hailed 
as  the  "  Patriot  King."  Men  began  to  hope  that  the 
reforms  which  William  Cobbett  had  taught  them  to 
demand  would  sureh-  be  brought  to  pass. 

But  weeks  went,  and  no  changes  were  made.  Still 
the  old  Government  was  in  power,  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  at  its  head,  and  the  complaints  of  the 
people  turned  to  bitter  cries.  The  corn  law  and  the 
duties  upon  food,  which  led  to  high  profits  and  rents 
for  the  great  farmers  and  landlords,  made  no  change 
in  the  low  wages  of  the  labourers.  So  at  last  it  came 
to  pass  that  starving  men  and  women  ate  the  weeds 
and  nettles  that  grew  by  the  wayside.  They  saw 
their  little  children  dying  around  them  in  their 
wretched  homes. 

In  France  Charles  X.  had  begun  his  reign  with 
deeds  that  were  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
the  citizens  of  Paris  rose  up  in  wrath  against  his 
unjust  rule.  The  rebellion  lasted  for  three  days. 
Then  King  Charles  fled  from  the  city,  and  his 
successor,  I^ouis  Philippe,  began  to  reign,  with  a 
promise  of  justice  and  fair-play  to  the  people. 

Across  the  English  Channel  came  the  exiled  king, 
and  the  tale  of  justice  won  by  the  citizens  of  Paris 
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was  told  through  all  England.  Straightway,  rough, 
wild  leaders  rose  up,  calling  on  the  discontented  to 
follow  them.  Mobs  went  about  breaking  machines 
and  doing  all  the  mischief  they  could,  for  it  was 
said  by  the  misled,  mistaken  peasants,  that  they  had 
only  to  take  affairs  into  their  own  hands  to  gain  all 
that  they  wanted.  And  what  did  they  want?  The 
answer  is  soon  given  :  That  the  House  of  Commons 
should  really  represent  the  people  of  Ivngland.  A 
wise  wish  ;  but  their  efforts  to  obtain  it  were  foolish 
and  wrong. 

Far  away  in  the  old  Saxon  times,  when  the  district 
where  Richard  Cobden  was  born  had  gained  its 
ancient  name  of  Weald — in  those  old  daj'S  the  English 
Parliament  first  came  into  l)eing.  Then  all  the  free- 
men of  thinly-peopled  England  were  permitted  to 
meet  in  one  great  council  to  advise  and  help  the  king. 
But  as  time  passed,  and  the  people  multiplied  and 
spread  to  distant  parts  of  the  land,  none  but  the  rich 
and  great  cared  to  take  long  journeys  to  the.  meeting- 
places  of  the  council.  By  the  time  the  Normans  ruled 
the  land  the  Comuion  Council  of  the  nation  had 
shrunk  to  a  meeting  of  the  greater  barons  and  knights 
of  the  shire.  So  began  our  House  of  Lords  ;  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  had  no  voice  in  the  ruling  of 
the  State. 

In  1216,  Henry  III.  came  to  the  throne,  and  the 
barons  soon  grew  weary  of  his  weak  and  vexing  rule. 
Then  uprose  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  famous  Earl  of 
Leicester ;  he  summoned  a  Parliament,  and  called  to 
it  not  onl}'  the  barons  and  knights  who  formed  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  two  citizens  and  burgesses  from 
every  city  and  borough  in  the  land.  In  this  way 
began  our  House  of  Commons. 

As  time  went  on,  many  of  the  old  boroughs  of 
De  Montfort' s  time  decayed  and  left  no  trace  of  the 
once  busy  haunts  of  men  but  a  green  mound  or  a 
ruined  wall.  But  the}^  belonged  to  great  landowners, 
who  still  sent  members  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
their  name,  gaining  by  this  plan  more  influence  for 
themselves  in  the  State.  Yet  great  towns  which  had 
sprung  up  since  De  Montfort's  time  had  no  right  of 
representation,  and  so  their  busy  inhabitants  had  no 
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vote  in  the  counsels  of  the  House.  Besides  these, 
were  other  evils  too  numerous  to  tell. 

Manchester,  where  so  many  of  Cobden's  interests 
lay,  was  one  of  the  many  towns  in  busy  Lancashire 
that  were  then  unrepresented  in  Parliament ;  and  to 
the  Manchester  people  the  grievance  was  very  great. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  most  of  the  great 
landowners  were  contented  with  the  power  they 
possessed,  and  did  not  see  why  the  people  of  England 
should  want  any  changes  made. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when,  in  1764,  there 
were  great  rejoicings  in  the  old  house  of  the  Greys. 
A  little  boy  was  born  there,  who  was  named  Charles 
after  his  father,  and  was  heir  to  his  father's  title  and 
his  uncle's  land.  The  child  grew  up  within  sight  of 
the  stormy  waves  of  the  Nortli  Sea,  and  loved  to  hear 
them  breaking,  with  a  roar  like  thunder,  on  the  cliffs 
not  far  from  his  old  home.  There  were  great  hopes 
fixed  on  him.  He  was  to  keep  up  the  family  name, 
and  as  a  statesman  to  follow  in  his  uncle's  footsteps. 

But  Charles  Grey  chose  out  a  course  for  himself 
When  he  sat  in  Parliament,  instead  of  upholding  the 
landowners'  rights,  he  took  the  people's  part.  Years 
passed,  and  again  and  again  this  member  for  Nor- 
thumberland took  up  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  each  time  without  success.  Sometimes  he 
seemed  to  stand  almost  alone.  Yet  he  was  always  true 
to  his  principles,  and  always  patient  and  brave.  In 
1830  he  was  sixty-six  years  old,  but  one  winter's 
night,  from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  once 
more  told  the  sad  tale  of  the  people's  discontent,  and 
warned  his  hearers  that  only  justice  and  reform  could 
put  an  end  to  the  disturbances  in  the  countr>'.  There 
was  a  great  silence  while  the  House  listened  to 
these  words,  with  which  he  ended  his  speech : — 

"  We  see  the  hurricane  approaching.  We  may  trace 
presages  of  the  storm  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon. 
What  course  ought  we  to  adopt  ?  We  should  put  our 
house  in  order;  we  should  secure  our  door  against 
the  tempest.  How?  By  securing  to  ourselves  the 
affection  of  our  subjects  ;  by  removing  grievances  ; 
by  affording  redress  ;  by  the  adoption  of  measures  of 
temperate  reform." 
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When  the  reply  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Earl 
Grey's  vSpeech  was  known,  the  anger  of  the  people 
caused  a  panic  in  the  city  of  London. 

"  I  shall  always  feel  it  iny  duty  to  resist  all  measures 
of  reform,"  was  the  answer.  But  new  hopes  soon 
arose.  The  Premier  resigned,  and  Earl  Grey,  the 
friend  of  the  people,  was  asked  by  the  king  to  take 
his  place  and  form  a  new  Cabinet. 

Earl  Grey's  Reform  Bill  was  preparing.  On  March 
ist,  1831,  Eord  John  Russell  read  it  for  the  first  time 
iu  the  House  of  Commons.  The  cry  was,  "  The  Bill, 
the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill." 

At  length,  one  September  evening,  183 1,  crowds 
gathered  in  Parliament  Square,  and  filled  the  Strand 
and  all  the  neighbouring  streets.  Before  the  sun  rose, 
the  news  that  the  Bill  had  passed  the  Commons  was 
carried  into  the  country.  Bells  were  rung,  and  there 
was  shouting  and  music,  and  the  glad  tidings  were 
told  even  in  the  villages  among  the  hills. 

Then  Earl  Grey  opened  the  debate  in  the  Upper 
House.  It  is  said  that  even  those  who  were  most 
opposed  to  him  were  touched  by  his  patience  and  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  spoke. 

It  would  be  a  long  tale  to  tell  in  full  how  the  Lords 
threw  out  the  Bill ;  how  petitions  and  deputations 
besieged  Earl  Grey,  and  how  his  strength  nearly 
failed  in  the  fierce  troubles  that  followed.  The  great 
riots  in  Bristol,  Nottingham,  and  Derby  are  matters  of 
history  now.  We  read  a  more  welcome  story  when 
we  turn  to  the  wiser  and  more  patient  thousands  who 
gathered  near  Birmingham.  A  new  Reform  Bill  was 
before  the  Lords  ;  and  one  day,  while  the  debate  went 
on  among  them,  ioo,oco  voices  on  New  Hall  Hill  wxre 
singing  the  Union  Hymn,  which  every  one  in  those 
days  knew  by  heart :  — 

''God  is  our  Guide  :  from  field,  from  wave, 

From  plough,  from  anvil,  and  from  loom, 
We  come,  our  country's  rights  to  save. 

And  speak  a  tyrant  faction's  doom. 
And  hark !   we  raise  from  sea  to  sea 
The  sacred  watchword,  '  Liberty.'" 

Against  such  gatherings  there  could  be  no  need  of 
soldiers  to  quell  rebellion.  Though  resolute,  the}^ 
were  always  orderly  and  peaceful. 
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At  length,  on  June  ytli,  1832,  the  grey-haired  leader 
won  the  love  and  gratitude  of  the  people.  The 
Reform  Bill  passed  the  House  of  lyords,  and  gained 
the  Royal  assent.  From  that  time,  ever}^  ^^lo  house- 
holder had  a  vote  ;  the  so-called  rotten  boroughs  were 
abolished ;  and  the  gieat  towns,  which  were  the 
homes  of  working  men,  could  at  last  send  messengers 
to  Parliament  to  tell  about  their  woes. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

JOHN   BRIGHT. 


In  June,  1833,  William  Cobden  died.  Then  Richard 
took  his  sisters  to  Manchester,  and  the)' lived  together 
in  a  large  house  which  he  bought  in  Quay  Street.  He 
looked  forward  to  gathering  the  whole  family  under 
his  own  roof  in  course  of  time.  Fresh  patterns  were 
needed  for  the  Sabden  printing  works  that  summer. 
Richard,  glad  of  the  change  of  scene,  went  over  to  Paris 
to  seek  for  them.  His  love  of  travelling  was  as  strong 
as  it  had  been  when  he  was  a  clerk  in  his  uncle's  firm  ; 
and  he  believed  still,  as  he  had  alwa3^s  done,  that 
wisdom  and  experience  could  be  gained  from  learning 
the  thoughts  of  strangers.  So  he  took  a  longer  holiday 
after  his  work  was  done  in  Paris,  and  for  the  first  time 
went  to  Switzerland.  The  grand  lakes,  with  their 
guardian  mountains  covered  with  snow  and  lost  in 
clouds,  were  glorious  sights  to  him,  tired  as  he  was 
with  anxiety  and  overwork.  He  wandered  over  the 
rugged  passes  and  through  the  sheltered  vallej^s,  and 
talked  to  the  peasants  in  the  villages  where  he  rested 
for  the  night.  Wherever  he  went,  he  found  pros- 
perous, happy  people,  busy  over  the  kind  of  work  that 
suited  both  the  place  they  lived  in  and  their  own 
powers.  The  troubles  of  the  English  people  often 
came  to  his  mind  in  this  journey ;  for  he  saw  the 
Swiss  contented  and  well-to-do  on  their  farms;  and  he 
found  no  excisemen  in  that  happy  land  extorting  duties 
that  were  supposed  at  home  to  protect  special  trades, 
but  really  had  the  effect  of  injuring  all.  There  was 
free  trade  in  Switzerland,  and  he  saw  clearly  by  this 
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lime  what  it  might  do  for  his  own  native  land.  With 
such  thoughts  he  came  back  to  England,  and  took  up 
his  work  in  Manchester  again. 

In  1835,  he  was  thirt)'-one  years  of  age.  Within 
twelvemonths  he  wrote  and  published  two  pamphlets. 
One  of  them  he  called  "  England,  Ireland,  and 
America,"  and  the  other  he  called  "  Russia."  On 
their  title  pages,  the  pamphlets  were  said  to  be  written 
by  a  Manchester  manufacturer ;  but  no  one  knew 
that  Richard  Cobden,  the  hard-working  young  calico 
printer,  was  their  author.  The  fame  of  these  pamph- 
lets spread  quickly  through  the  town.  New  editions 
came  out,  and  they  were  read  and  talked  about  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  Manchester. 

Three  years  had  gone  by  since  the  passing  of  that 
Reform  Bill  in  1832,  which  the  English  people  had 
striven  so  hard  to  gain.  One  result  of  that  struggle 
was  that  men  were  wide  awake  and  longing  earnestly 
on  all  sides  for  further  reforms.  A  Scotch  lawyer, 
named  George  Combe,  who  had  long  wished  in  some 
way  to  lessen  the  sorrows  of  his  fellow  men,  had 
written  a  ])ook  entitled  "  The  Constitution  of  Man," 
and  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  he  thought  men's 
lives  might  be  made  happier  and  better.  There  are 
certain  laws  of  nature  which  men  are  meant  to  obey, 
and  those  people  are  most  happy  and  wise  who  find 
out  those  laws  and  keep  them.  By  doing  so,  men 
learn  how  to  keep  healthy  bodies  and  pure,  wholesome 
dwellings.  If  people  would  have  wise  minds  and 
pure  souls,  they  must  have  these  healthy  bodies  and 
wholesome,  pure  abodes.  Hitherto,  people  had  quite 
divided  soul  from  body,  the  inner  from  the  outer  life. 
"  The  Constitution  of  Man  "  told  how  closely  the  one 
acted  on  tlie  other. 

Now,  Richard  Cobden  read  this  book,  and  he  carried 
the  teachings  of  George  Combe  still  further.  He 
believed  that  a  perfect  society  might  be  established 
on  earth,  and  that  the  great  tie  of  commerce  was  to 
be  one  means  of  binding  men  together  in  honest, 
kindly,  neighbour-loving  lives.  But,  to  that  end, 
England  must  cease  to  meddle  in  the  quarrels  of 
other  nations.  She  must  give  up  her  great  standing 
arm}^  and  set  the  example  of  a  mighty  nation  walking 
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in  the  paths  of  justice  and  free  trade.  Commerce  and 
peace  might  bind  the  world  together.  Factories, 
mills,  and  furnaces,  by  spreading  prosperity  and  re- 
finement abroad,  would  bring  about  a  higher  social 
order;  and  men,  busy  in  the  common  ways  of  trade, 
might  in  their  own  sphere  be  heralds  of  peace  and 
unity,  and  builders  of  a  new  and  glorious  kingdom 
on  earth.  Richard  Cobden  saw,  however,  that  there 
were  false  ideas  of  honour  and  glory  abroad.  Yet  he 
hoped  better  views  might  arise  among  the  children 
who  were  growing  up  to  fill  their  father's  places.  So 
he  tried  to  establish  new  schools ;  and,  whenever  he 
was  invited,  he  spoke  at  meetings  in  support  of  edu- 
cation, and  did  all  in  his  power,  like  a  good  knight, 
to  fight  against  ignorance  in  the  world  about  him. 

One  morning,  as  Richard  Cobden  sat  writing  in  his 
ofifice  in  Manchester,  a  stranger,  a  young  man  with 
open,  earnest  face,  whose  straightforward  words  and 
manner  made  him  welcome  at  once,  came  to  ask  him 
to  speak  on  education  at  a  meeting  in  Rochdale. 

All  dwellers  in  Rochdale  knew  the  good  Quaker, 
Jacob  Bright,  with  his  large  family.  He  was  a  cotton- 
spinner,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him,  and 
numbers  of  the  townspeople,  who  had  worked  there 
all  their  lives,  had  found  a  good  master  in  Jacob 
Bright.  Of  one  thing  every  one  felt  sure,  that  the 
promise  of  the  good  old  gentleman  was  always  to  be 
trusted,  and  that  honour  and  integrity  were  to  be 
found  in  him  at  all  times.  It  was  the  eldest  son  of 
this  family,  named  John  Bright,  who  came  with  his 
request  for  help.  Richard,  seven  years  his  senior, 
had  learned  to  look  below  the  surface  for  what  was 
real  in  character. 

Grand  and  true  influences  had  acted  on  John  Bright 
from  his  birth,  and  he  had  grown  worthy  of  them  all. 
He  had  learned  to  throw  his  heart  into  the  troubles 
and  victories  of  his  own  time,  and  he  had  a  power  of 
eloquence  always  ready  to  break  forth  at  need. 
Though  full  of  energy  and  strong  of  will,  he  had  so 
tender  a  heart  that  the  sorrows  of  the  men  and 
women  about  him  touched  him  sometimes  to  tears. 
Both  the  5oung  men  were  in  earnest,  and  had  high 
aims.     So  it  was  no  wonder  that  a  friendship  sprang 
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up  between  them  which  lasted  all  their  lives.  Richard 
Cobden  went  to  the  meeting  in  Rochdale,  and  that  night 
slept  under  the  roof  of  the  Quaker's  peaceful  home. 

About  this  time,  he  carried  out  some  new  business 
plans,  and  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs  in 
Manchester.  He  was  made  an  alderman.  Men  who 
wanted  advice  or  help  thought  at  once  of  young 
Richard  Cobden,  and  he  was  ready  for  them  all.  But 
so  many  interests  brought  a  great  strain  upon  him, 
and  in  1836,  the  year  when  his  pamphlets  came  out, 
he  was  advised  to  go  abroad  again  in  search  of  rest 
and  change.  Then  letters  from  him  came  often,  and 
were  so  full  of  clear  accounts  of  all  he  saw  and  heard, 
that,  as  his  sisters  read  them,  the  town  house  and 
even  the  dull  Manchester  street  in  which  they  lived 
seemed  to  brighten  with  a  fresh,  new  life. 

One  day,  unexpected  news  came  to  him  from 
England.  He  learned  that  a  plan  was  on  foot  to  send 
him  to  Parliament  at  the  next  General  Election.  He 
was  to  be  proposed  as  member  for  Stockport,  which 
was  one  of  the  Lancashire  towns  to  which  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  had  given  the  new  right  of  representation. 

"  Don't  spoil  your  holiday  by  being  anxious  over 
this  matter,"  wrote  one  of  his  friends.  No  doubt  this 
man  wondered  greatly  when  he  read  Richard's  answer 
to  his  advice: — 

''  I  am  not  giving  one  moment's  thought  to  the 
Stockport  election.  The  worthy  folks  may  do  as  they 
please.  They  ma}-  make  me  M.P.  by  their  favour,  but 
they  cannot  mar  my  happiness  if  they  reject  me.  I 
shall  be  quite  happy  whichever  way  it  goes.  My 
peace  and  happiness  do  not  depend  on  external  cir- 
cumstances of  this  or  any  similar  nature." 

A  great  event  took  place  in  England  in  the  summer 
of  1837.  Richard  had  been  at  home  again  just  two 
months  when  news  of  the  old  king's  death  spread 
through  the  land.  It  was  a  wonderful  day  in  London, 
when  the  young  Princess  Victoria  was  crowned  Queen 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Seldom  had  such  grand 
doings  been  known,  but  behind  the  excitement  lay 
another  and  a  deeper  feeling.  A  great  hope  had 
spread  among  the  people  that  fresh  reforms  might 
lessen  the  sorrows  of  the  poor. 
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With  the  new  reign  came  the  need  for  a  new 
election.  In  Stockport,  reformers  chose  Richard 
Cobden  as  their  candidate ;  but  Tories  had  also  their 
word  to  say,  and  a  contest  arose.  Richard  saw  a  new 
channel  of  work  opening  out  before  him.  All  his  life 
he  had  grieved  over  the  troubles  of  the  people,  and 
he  would  gladly  take  up  their  message  to  Parliament 
and  try  to  help  them  there.  So  he  threw  himself  into 
the  struggle,  and  heartil)'  longed  for  his  election  as  a 
means  to  help  him  in  the  work  he  had  to  do. 

PViends  were  eager,  meetings  were  numerous,  great 
zeal  was  .shown  ;  but  Richard  Cobden  was  a  stranger 
to  the  borough,  and  he  failed  to  win  the  seat.  A 
great  open-air  meeting  was  held  in  Stockport,  and 
Richard  Cobden  addressed  the  crowd.  As  the  young 
man  looked  down  upon  the  sea  of  eager,  upturned 
faces  that  met  his  gaze,  he  felt  within  himself  the  call 
to  be  the  people's  helper,  and  knew  that  his  time 
would  still  come. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

the;  anti-corn-i,aw  leaguk. 

Far  away  across  the  great  North  Sea  there  lies  a 
country  rich  with  many  legends  and  wild  tales  of 
olden  time.  Bands  of  warriors  made  the  now  ruined 
fortresses  in  Germany  their  strongholds,  and  went 
forth,  armed  to  the  teeth,  against  each  other.  Those 
were  hard  days  to  live  in.  The  peasants  found  it 
little  worth  their  while  to  till  the  land,  for  at  harvest 
time  the  golden  crops  were  never  safe  from  roving 
enemies.  Miners  and  woodcutters  might  toil  hard  in 
hills  and  forests,  but  trade  was  hopeless,  when  every 
river  raft  that  bore  their  wealth  for  sale  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  robber-chiefs,  beneath  whose  towers  it 
floated  down  the  Elbe  or  Rhine. 

As  the  years  passed  by  a  wiser  generation  grew  up 
in  that  unruly  land.  The  dreaded  warriors  passed 
out  by  degrees,  and  in  the  year  1833  the  grand  news 
had  come  to  England  that  the  once  hostile  people 
had  bound  themselves  together  in  one  great  union. 
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Kach  State  had  leave  to  grow  and  manufacture  what 
it  chose,  to  buy  and  sell  with  all  the  rest.  A  treaty  of 
Free  Trade  was  made  among  them.  If  such  a  treaty 
could  be  extended  to  the  whole  earth,  Richard 
Cobden's  happiest  dream  would  be  fulfilled. 

So  thought  he  in  England  in  the  year  1837,  when, 
the  excitements  of  the  General  Election  over,  autumn 
came,  and  the  harvest  was  gathered  in,  for  that 
year  there  was  a  failure  in  English  crops.  A  bitter 
winter  followed  the  bad  harvest,  and  there  was  great 
and  widespread  distress.  Yet  in  other  lands  food  was 
plentiful.  There  were  rich  harvests  in  countries 
where  many  of  our  manufactured  goods  would  have 
been  welcome  in  exchange.  But  the  Corn  and 
Provision  Eaws  placed  heavy  duties  on  all  food 
imported  from  abroad.  That  winter  there  were 
starving  thousands  in  the  sad  towns  of  Lancashire. 

Was  it  any  wonder  that  one  thought  seemed  now 
to  fill  his  eager  mind  ;  that  he  spoke  of  it  wherever  he 
went?  This  3'oung  trader,  self-made,  son  of  a  poor 
farmer,  had,  by  slow  but  sure  degrees,  made  his  way 
to  a  great  vocation.  His  aim  was  to  help  the  daily 
life  of  his  fellow  men,  and  ease  their  woes.  By  some 
means  they  micst  have  cheap  food. 

One  night  he  was  walking  with  a  friend  through 
the  streets  of  Eiverpool.  Suddenly  he  stood  still,  and 
spoke  thus:  "  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do.  We'll  use 
the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  an 
agitation.  I  am  determined  to  put  forth  all  my 
strength  for  the  repeal  of  those  Corn  and  Provision 
Eaws." 

A  man  must  have  wisdom  and  experience  who 
would  try  to  change  the  laws  of  a  nation.  Were 
there  no  lessons  to  he  learned  in  those  lands  through 
which  the  Rhine  and  Elbe  flowed,  where  free  trade 
had  taken  the  place  of  robbery  and  war  ?  He  would 
have  a  month's  holiday,  and  wander  there. 

So  Richard  Cobden  carried  out  this  plan,  and  saw 
for  himself  the  working  of  that  great  commercial 
treaty.  In  this  visit  he  learned,  too,  that  men  must 
help  themselves,  and  not  trust  only  to  their  rulers  ; 
that  happiness  depends  on  morals  and  manners 
more  than    on  politics.     He  thought  of  the  crowded 
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public-houses  at  home,  and  the  low  pleasures  the  city- 
people  loved,  and  longed  to  send  a  message  to  the 
men  of  wealth  and  power  in  England,  to  be  noble, 
and  keep  a  grand  ideal  before  them  for  their  guide. 

Richard  Cobden  was  not  the  first  man  who  had 
raised  his  voice  against  the  English  Corn  Laws.  At 
various  times  men  had  risen  in  Parliament  to  protest, 
and  a  small  society  in  London  had  also  been  formed 
to  urge  their  repeal.  But  all  the  Lords  and  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  Commoners  were  wealthy 
landowners,  and  would  not  see  the  evil  that  the  Corn 
Laws  wrought.  A  far  stronger  protest  must  make 
itself  heard.  Where  could  it  rise  so  well  as  in 
Manchester,  in  the  heart  of  all  the  trouble  ? 

In  October,  1838,  a  little  band  of  resolute  men — only 
seven  of  them — met  together  there  and  formed  a  new 
Anti-Corn-Law  Association.  Afterwards  committee 
meetings  were  held  twice  a  day  in  a  dark,  little, 
draught}^  room  in  Market  Street.  The  yearly  sub- 
scription forever}'  member  was  five  shillings — a  small 
beginning  in  every  way.  But  what  cannot  earnest- 
ness achieve  ?  Richard  Cobden  joined  the  band,  and 
there  was  no  harder  worker  than  he. 

Wonderfully  persuasive  were  his  words ;  and  so 
clear  were  his  arguments,  that  as  people  listened  to 
his  public  speeches,  or  his  private  talk,  their  doubts 
and  opposition  died  awa3^  "W^as  it  not  i^lain,"  he 
said,  "  that  foreign  countries  would  not  buy  our 
goods  unless  we  bought  freely  from  them  in  return  ? 
Was  it  not  plain  that,  while  people  increased  in  number 
in  our  towns  so  fast,  we  must  find  fresh  markets  for 
the  goods  we  made?  otherwise  wages  could  not  be 
kept  up,  and  our  working  men  must  starve.  Was  it 
not  plain  that  we  were  encouraging  competition 
against  us  in  other  lands  by  obliging  them  to  manu- 
facture goods  for  themselves,  instead  of  changing 
with  us  for  their  surplus  food  ? " 

So  his  zeal  made  itself  felt ;  his  enthusiasm  spread, 
and  warmed  the  hearts  of  other  men.  When  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  would  have  been 
content  with  proposing  to  Government  a  less  duty 
upon  corn,  Richard  Cobden  stood  firmly  for  the  wJiolc 
right,    and   cried,    "The  Corn   Laws  must  be   done 
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away ;  we  must  have  free  trade  for  England  !  "  At 
a  great  meeting  in  Manchester  he  proposed  a  scheme 
for  rousing  fresh  free  trade  workers  in  other  towns  in 
Kngland,  and  binding  them  altogether  in  one  great 
union.  This  plan  was  carried  out,  and  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  lyCague  arose,  which  was  to  move  the  world. 

Widespread  activity  followed  the  new-born  zeal. 
Anti-Corn-Law  tracts  were  printed,  and  shed  broad- 
cast through  the  land.  Lecturers  were  sent  forth  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  Free  Trade  in  all  parts.  For 
such  expenses  money  was  needed.  Daily,  great  sums 
from  wealthy  men  poured  into  the  oflice  of  the  League. 
Yet,  hopeful  as  all  thisv  seemed,  the  work  was  only 
just  begun.  There  were  two  great  parties  in  England, 
for  the  interests  of  landowners  and  farmers  seemed 
opposed  to  those  of  manufacturers  and  men  in  trade. 
Above  all,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  stood  strong  in 
their  old  rights  and  traditions. 

Early  in  the  year  1839  the  first  attack  was  made. 
Petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  had  been 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Cobden,  and  signed  by  half  a  million 
of  people.  These  were  presented  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  there  could  no  longer  be  a  doubt  that 
"protection"  had  some  resolute  enemies  in  the  land. 

At  last,  after  five  nights,  the  debate  was  over,  and 
the  votes  were  taken.  There  were  only  197  votes  in 
favour  of  repeal,  and  342  against  it.  There  stood  the 
fortress  still  unshaken,  but  there  was  one  man  who  still 
said  to  himself,  "All  difficulties  shall  yield  to  energy\" 
Richard  Cobden's  faith  and  courage  did  not  fail  him. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

STORMING    THE    FORTRKSS. 

Thk  partners  had  prospered  in  trade  far  beyond  any 
hope  they  had  when,  as  young  men,  in  the  year  1828, 
they  had  come  to  Manchester  seeking  their  fortune. 
By  this  time  the}^  had  four  firms,  and  their  printed 
calicoes  were  in  great  demand.  Yet  Richard  Cobden 
was  not  contented,  and  for  this  reason — his  love  for  his 
brother  Frederick  was  no  less  strong  than  it  had  been 
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in  his  earlier  years.  The  time  had  come  when 
Frederick  must  be  made  a  partner  in  the  business  which 
Richard  had  done  so  much  to  form  ;  but  to  this  new 
scheme  the  other  partners  would  not  agree.  Therefore, 
for  his  brother  s  sake,  Richard  Cobdeu  gave  up  the  hope 
of  ease  which  lay  before  him,  parted  from  his  old 
comrades,  and  began  biisiness  wnth  Frederick  for  a 
partner.  Next  year,  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  being 
well  cared  for,  he  married  a  Welsh  lady,  who  had 
been  long  known  to  the  family.  But  no  fresh  happi- 
ness could  turn  him  even  a  hair's  breadth  from  the 
work  he  had  once  felt  called  to  do.  Nor  could  the 
new  cares  of  his  business  make  him  forget  the  sorrows 
of  the  people,  which  he  w^as  resolved  to  lessen.  He 
was  still  one  of  the  hardest  workers  in  the  Free  Trade 
lyCague. 

In  those  days  great  spaces  of  waste  land  lay  in  and 
around  the  town  of  Manchester.  Cobden  had  bought 
some  of  this  land  in  the  hope  that  these  open  spaces 
would  be  worth  much  for  the  sites  of  factories  and 
houses.  A  sad  story  belonged  to  one  of  the  fields  he 
owned  ;  it  was  the  site  of  the  "  Massacre  of  Peterloo,'' 
referred  to  in  Chapter  I. 

"  I  will  give  a  better  use  to  the  land,"  thought  he, 
and  one  day  a  hundred  workmen  were  to  be  seen 
busily  at  work  upon  the  ground.  In  eleven  days  they 
had  raised  a  huge  brick  building  on  "  Peterloo,"  and 
it  was  known  throughout  Manchester  that  Mr.  Cobden 
had  given  this  land  for  the  uses  of  the  League.  The 
great  building  was  the  first  "  Free  Trade  Hall." 
There  all  the  meetings  and  banquets  of  the  League 
in  Manchester  were  to  be  held. 

After  that  the  good  work  went  on  faster  than  before. 
Richard  Cobden  had  no  lack  of  earnest  fellow  workers, 
whose  names,  with  his,  will  be  remembered  for  years 
to  come.  Great  gatherings  were  held  in  the  Hall, 
with  Mr.  George  Wilson,  President  of  the  League,  in 
the  chair.  Reports  of  the  speeches  were  printed  and 
sent  forth  far  and  wide.  By  that  time  the  penny  post 
had  been  set  on  foot,  and  copies  of  the  free  trade 
papers  and  tracts  made  their  way  into  every  village  in 
the  land. 

Truly,  England  was  wakening  to  new  life.     A  great 
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battle  was  being  fought  in  her  midst,   and  the  two 
war-cries  were  "  Protection  "  and  "  Free  Trade." 

In  I841,  another  General  Election  took  place,  with 
a  change  in  the  Ministry.  The  Conservatives  came 
that  year  into  power,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  Prime 
Minister.  Then  those  who  loved  the  Corn  Laws 
rejoiced  ;  for  was  not  Sir  Robert  Peel  a  great  land- 
owner, and  likely  to  protect  the  farmers  of  Kngland 
from  the  inroads  of  foreign-grown  food  ? 

Before  the  election,  Richard  Cobden  was  again 
proposed  as  member  for  Stockport.  This  time,  how- 
ever, it  was  against  his  will,  and  he  offered  ^100 
towards  the  expenses  of  another  candidate,  for  his 
new  business  required  constant  care.  But  the  band 
of  free-traders  in  Lancashire  had  only  one  opinion 
among  them — his  voice  must  be  heard  in  Parliament 
against  the  Corn  Laws,  or  the  great  cause  for  which 
they  were  striving  would  fail.  Freedom  from  close 
attendance  at  the  House  was  offered  him.  As  he 
pondered,  his  path  grew  plain,  and  he  was  elected  for 
Stockport — a  new  messenger  from  the  starving  people 
to  Parliament,  a  brave  knight  sent  forth  to  storm  the 
strong  fortress. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  few  evenings  after- 
wards he  rose  to  make  his  maiden  speech.  The  sight 
of  the  young  calico-printer  who  dared  thus  to  bring 
his  unwelcome  doctrines  to  that  august  assembly 
roused  the  anger  of  the  great  landowners  around  him, 
whose  ancestors  had  sat  for  generations  in  the  House. 
There  was  little  courtesy  shown  him.  It  was  no 
small  ordeal  to  uphold  a  hated  cause  in  the  strong- 
hold of  its  enemies  ;  but  Richard  Cobden  did  not  care 
a  rush  at  that  moment  for  the  opinion  of  the  House. 
In  clear  and  simple  words  he  brought  forward  his 
arguments  against  the  Corn  Laws.  There  was  a  tone 
of  reality  about  his  speech  which  startled  his  hearers 
and  silenced  those  who  jeered.  From  arguments  he 
went  to  facts,  and  told  of  the  widespread  troubles  of 
the  people  in  sad  words  that  touched  the  hearts  of 
many.  In  after  5'ears  John  Bright  told  the  story  of 
that  night,  and  said  :  "I  could  see  the  truth  spreading 
from  his  lips  and  entering  tlie  minds  of  all  who  heard 
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him,  till  you  could  see  in  their  faces  and  eyes  that 
they  had  got  hold  of  a  new  truth  that  they  would 
keep  for  ever." 

Before  his  speech  was  ended,  the  new  member's 
pathos  changed  to  bold  rebuke.  No  longer  must  the 
Parliament  of  England  ^alk  of  the  interests  of  a  class 
when  the  whole  nation  was  praying  for  relief.  "  The 
day  will  come,"  he  cried,  "when  the  people  who 
reverence  sacred  things  will  win  the  cause  of  free 
trade,  and  you  and  yours  will  vanish  like  chaff  before 
the  whirlwind." 

So  ended  Richard  Cobden's  first  Si^eech  in  the 
House.  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  new 
member  for  Stockport  was  in  deadly  earnest,  and 
would  let  no  man  silence  him. 

Many  3^ears  had  passed  since  the  young  John 
Bright's  visit  to  the  counting-house  of  Richard 
Cobden.  The  friendship  then  formed  between  the 
two  young  men  had  grown  closer  as  years  went  hy. 
Now,  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  Richard  Cobden  turned 
from  his  pressing  public  work  with  a  troubled  heart 
to  comfort  his  friend.  He  set  out  from  London  to 
Leamington,  where  John  Bright's  young  wife  lay 
dead.  With  the  freedom  of  an  old  friend  he  entered. 
There  are  sacred  moments  in  human  lives  of  which 
no  one  can  tell  the  tale  ;  but  the  world  knows  that 
Richard  Cobden's  true  heart  found  a  way  of  giving 
hope  and  courage  to  his  friend,  and  that  his  words, 
like  heavenly  messengers,  called  back  a  noble  worker 
out  of  his  despair. 

"There  are  thousands  of  homes  in  England  at  this 
moment,"  he  said  at  last,  "where  wives  and  mothers 
and  children  are  dying  of  hunger.  Now,  when  the 
first  bitterness  of  your  grief  is  past,  come  with  me, 
and  we  w^ill  never  rest  till  the  Corn  Law  is  repealed." 

vSo  they  went  together,  and  visited  famine-stricken 
homes,  and  saw  afresh  the  misery  in  large  towns.  A 
great  strength  was  added  in  John  Bright  to  the  free 
trade  cause,  and  from  that  da}^  Richard  Cobden  knew 
that  it  must  be  won. 

The  new  Premier,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  had  stormy 
prospects  before  him  when  he  took  office.  Witliin  a 
week  after  the  opening  of  Parliament,  994  petitions 
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for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  I^aws  had  been  presented ; 
and,  as  the  members  drove  along  the  streets  of  London 
to  the  House,  they  were  greeted  with  loud  cries 
demanding  the  repeal  of  the  bread  tax. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  supporters  of  the  Corn  Law 
trusted  to  the  new  Premier  to  uphold  the  tax,  and 
they  watched  eagerly  for  the  new  Budget.  When  it 
came  out,  the  bread  tax  was  still  retained. 

That  year,  1841,  the  harvest  was  bad,  and  there  was 
no  work  to  be  had  for  hosts  of  starving  men.  "Pro- 
tection" had  not  found  a  market  for  English  goods. 
Mr.  Villiers  brought  forward  in  the  House  his  annual 
motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law — in  vain. 
Richard  Cobden  made  speech  after  speech,  always 
clear  and  to  the  point.  Yet  in  return  he  met  with 
sneers  and  taunts  from  those  who  did  not  agree  with 
him.  His  great  hopes  were  scorned.  He  was  accused 
of  mean  and  selfish  motives.  His  words  were  twisted, 
and  false  meanings  put  upon  them.  The  Prime 
Minister,  on  one  occasion,  had  an  angry  dispute  with 
him.  After  that,  it  was  said  that  the  ruin  of  the  bold 
young  member  was  certain,  and  the  public  press 
declared  that  at  all  costs  this  disturber  of  the  peace 
must  be  destroyed,  and  a  new  law  passed  against  the 
seditious  body  of  which  he  was  the  leader. 

Behind  all  he  had  private  cares  and  anxieties  which 
were  very  heavy  to  bear.  Letters  came  frequently 
from  his  brother,  Frederick  Cobden,  in  Manchester, 
where  his  business  was  doing  badly  and  greatly 
needed  his  presence.  Truly  he  must  be  a  brave  man 
who  could  stand  firm  to  such  a  post  as  Richard 
Cobden  held  through  such  trials.  Still,  the  great 
fortress  was  untaken,  though  the  Leaguers  fought 
bravely  without  and  within. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE    VICTORY    WON. 

The  quiet  old  City  of  Durham  woke  up  to  new  life 
one  summer  day  in  1843.  The  narrow  streets  were 
gay  with  flags,  and  noisy  with  the  steps  and  voices 
of  busy,   hurrying   men,   for  John    Bright   had   been 
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returned  member  for  Durham,  and  his  large,  tender 
heart  was  alive  to  the  sorrows  of  the  people,  and  the 
aim  of  his  life,  like  that  of  Richard  Cobden,  was  to  be 
the  repeal  of  tlie  Corn  I^aws. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
voices  of  the  two  friends  were  raised.  In  sultry  sun- 
shine, in  storm  and  lain,  they  travelled  over  England 
and  Scotland,  holding  meetings  in  country  places  to 
teach  the  ignorant  people  the  blessings  free  trade 
might  bring.  Richard  Cobden  had  no  love  for  public 
meetings.  He  often  said  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to 
him  if  iie  knew  he  had  never  to  make  another  speech. 
Moreover,  the  claims  of  home  and  his  private  busi- 
ness were  pressing  heavily  on  him  every  hour. 

In  their  journeys  they  met  with  strange  ex- 
periences. They  were  greeted  with  abusive  words ; 
even  brickbats  and  stones  were  hurled  at  them.  But 
by  degrees  they  gained  an  influence  over  the  people. 
Open-air  meetings,  which  they  called  together,  were 
crowded.  Strong  feeling  moved  the  listeners  when 
Richard  Cobden  told  them  how  he  himself  had  once 
been  a  country  lad  and  kept  his  father's  sheep,  and 
had  known  the  misery  of  rent-day.  As  they  listened 
to  the  .stirring  words  of  the  orators,  their  faces  cleared, 
and  their  eager  hands  were  held  up  to  vote  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  I^aw.  It  was  a  labour  of  time  to 
teach  men  what  peaceful  workers  could  do  b}^  influ- 
ence and  speech  alone  ;  but,  by  degrees,  a  better  hope 
than  that  of  wild  revenge  grew  up  in  these  troubled 
hearts. 

So  it  came  to  pass  at  last  that,  when  their  names 
were  uttered  at  a  public  meeting,  the  people  with  one 
accord  would  rise  and  give  hearty  cheers  for  the  brave 
men  who  were  giving  up  time  and  strength  in  the 
effort  to  untax  the  people's  bread.  Rich  men,  who 
knew  how  much  of  their  success  in  life  depended  on 
the  opening  of  foreign  markets,  gave  large  sums  of 
money  willingly.  Huge  meetings  were  held  in  the 
great  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  L,ondon ;  and,  both 
there  and  in  Manchester,  grand  bazaars  were  opened. 

The  autumn  of  1845  set  in  wet  and  cheerless.  The 
fields  were  soaked  with  rain,  and  terrible  tidings  came 
over  from  Ireland.     There  the  potato  crop  had  failed ; 
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famine  and  disease  were  spreading  among  the  people, 
and  the  cry  was  raised  more  loudly  than  ever  :  "  Open 
the  ports !  Untax  tlie  people's  bread  !  "  In  these 
gloomy  days,  Richard  Cobden  was  called  to  Manchester 
by  bad  news.  Ruin  threatened  his  business,  and  he 
could  see  no  other  course  open  to  him  than  that  of 
retiring  at  once  from  public  life. 

He  told  this  resolution  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  John 
Bright,  who  was  then  staying  at  Aberdeen,  in  the 
North  of  Scotland.  It  was  a  hard  step  to  take,  for  the 
great  battle  he  had  been  fighting  so  long  was  nearly 
won,  and  his  friend  knew  how  heavy  must  be  the 
trouble  to  one  whose  heart  was  in  the  cause.  More- 
over, the  loss  of  Richard  Cobden's  help  would  be  a 
great  loss  to  the  free-traders  :  it  might  even  be  the 
ruin  of  their  plans.  In  reply,  a  letter  came  from 
Aberdeen,  which  cheered  the  heart  of  the  despairing 
man,  and  he  began  once  again  to  believe  in  his  old 
motto,  "All  difficulties  shall  yield  to  energy." 

Through  storm  and  rain  John  Bright  followed  his 
letter.  When  he  reached  Manchester,  he  did  not  rest 
till  he  had  found  means  to  settle  the  business  troubles 
of  Mr.  Cobden's  firm  ;  and  its  principal  was  once  more 
able,  though  not  without  a  heavy  weight  of  care,  to 
work  for  the  Anti-Corn-Ivaw  lycague. 

Multitudes  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  the 
kingdom  were  dying  daily  of  famine  and  disease;  and 
every  one  agreed  that  in  some  way  food  must  be  found 
for  them  if  their  misery  was  to  end.  But  party-strife 
ran  high.  Both  Whigs  and  Tories  had  many  schemes 
to  propose;  only  the  Leaguers  were  of  one  mind. 
Richard  Cobden's  health  failed.  Still  he  took  no  rest ; 
he  continued  to  summon  public  meetings,  and  to 
address  them,  and  lost  no  chance  of  upholding  free 
trade  counsels  in  the  House. 

Could  it  be  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  friend  of  tlie 
Corn  L,aws,  was  beginning  to  waver  ?  Richard 
Cobden  thought  he  saw  signs  of  this,  and  took  fresh 
courage. 

Karly  in  the  year  1S46  the  Queen  opened  Parliament 
in  person.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  given  notice  that  he 
should  bring  forward  the  subject  of  the  Corn  I^aws 
for   discussion  in    the  House  of   Commons.     At   the 
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appointed  time  the  Strangers'  Gallery  was  crowded. 
No  such  excitement  had  been  known  since  the  year 
1832,  when  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed.  Within  the 
last  few  days  a  letter  by  Lord  John  Russell  had  been 
published.  In  this  letter  he  had  openly  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  f'-ee  trade  in  corn.  L,ord  John 
Russell  was  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  there  had 
been  some  whispers  of  disagreement  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  of  a  new  L^iberal  Government.  Still,  however, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  Prime  Minister.  There  was  a 
great  silence  through  the  House  when  he  rose  to  speak, 
and  very  soon  it  was  plain  to  the  listening  crowd  that 
his  opinions  had  changed,  and  that  he  was  now  willing 
to  repeal  the  Corn  L,aw. 

A  man  becomes  a  hero  when  he  upholds  what  he 
believes  to  be  right  and  just,  although  expediency  and 
personal  comfort  tempt  him  to  keep  silence.  It  was 
the  grandest  hour  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  life.  To 
acknowledge  that  he  had  been  in  the  wrong  for  so 
long  was  a  painful  task,  but  in  this  great  hour  of 
temptation  he  was  true  and  brave.  He  had  to  pay  a 
heavy  price  for  his  courage  afterwards  in  the  loss  of 
old  friends  and  of  office ;  but  the  Corn  Law  Repeal 
Bill  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  and  afterwards 
passed  the  House  of  Lords. 

Yet  vSir  Robert  Peel  took  no  credit  to  himself  when 
the  great  victory  was  at  last  won.  As  he  took  his 
leave  of  office,  he  did  honour  to  the  brave  man,  who 
had  been  as  a  thorn  in  his  side  for  so  long,  in  these 
words :  "  The  name  which  ought  to  be  and  will  be 
associated  with  the  success  of  these  measures  is  the 
name  of  a  man  who,  acting  from  pure  and  disinterested 
motives,  has  advocated  them  with  untiring  energy, 
and  with  appeals  to  reason,  enforced  by  eloquence, 
the  more  to  be  admired  because  it  is  so  unaffected  and 
unadorned — the  name  oi  Richard  CobdcnP 

Thus  at  last,  in  1846,  the  Corn  Law  was  repealed, 
and  the  faithful  workers  in  the  cause  of  free  trade  saw 
their  long  struggle  at  an  end. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1846,  the  last  great  meeting 
of  the  League  was  held  in  the  Manchester  Town  Hall. 
One  after  another  the  well-known  heroes  entered  the 
Hall  and  took  their  seats  upon  the  platform.     The 
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great  buildiug  was  shaken  with  the  cheers  that  greeted 
them. 

When  Richard  Cobden  rose,  he  had  to  stand  in 
silence  for  some  minutes  before  the  great  assembly, 
until  the  cheers  ceased  which  had  broken  forth 
afresh  and  drowned  his  words.  When  at  length  he 
could  be  heard,  he  gave  the  glory  of  the  victory  to  his 
fellow  workers,  and  spoke  of  the  grand  courage  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  brave  toil  of  the  multitudes 
of  men  and  women,  unknown  to  fame,  without  whose 
help  the  battle  could  never  have  been  won.  He 
showed  his  true  greatness  in  that  generous,  modest 
speech,  and  took  his  farewell  of  the  lyeague  with  glad 
words  of  prophecy  that  its  influence  would  not  end, 
but  spread  abroad  in  other  good  works,  and  in  a  spirit 
of  good-will  and  peace  among  men. 


CHAPTER   X. 

MIDHURST. 

Nrari^y  eighty  thousand  pounds  was  subscribed  as  a 
token  of  gratitude  for  Cobden's  past  labours,  which 
had  ruined  his  own  prospects,  and,  thankful  for  this 
fresh  chance  to  serve  his  nation,  he  accepted  the  gift. 
First  of  all,  private  business  claims  must  be  met. 
When  this  was  done,  he  was  free  to  leave  Manchester 
and  his  calico-printing,  and  to  seek  a  new  home  else- 
where. 

His  thoughts  turned  to  the  old  farmhouse  at 
Midhurst,  in  Sussex,  where  he  was  born,  and  where 
his  forefathers  had  lived.  He  bought  the  place,  with 
its  fields  and  garden,  and  made  a  home  there,  the 
elder  brother  making  one  of  the  family. 

By-and-by  a  new  house  was  built  on  the  site  of  the 
old  farm.  Thus,  Richard  Cobden  came  back,  towards 
the  end  of  life,  to  the  scenes  he  had  loved  when  a 
boy.  But  he  was  a  man  of  action,  and  could  not  rest 
long.  If  he  had  been  an  ambitious  man,  his  highest 
hopes  might  have  been  satisfied;  for  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  was  offered  him,  and  honours  were  pressed 
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upon  him.  All  were  declined,  however,  that  he  might 
have  great  freedom  in  his  plans.  These  were  soon 
formed.  Richard  Cobdeu  was  more  than  an  English- 
man— he  was  a  lover  of  his  whole  race  ;  and  thus  he 
wrote  to  a  friend:  "With  God's  help  I  must,  during 
the  next  twelve  months,  visit  all  the  large  States  of 
Kurope,  and  try  to  enforce  those  truths  which  have 
been  irresistible  at  home." 

So  Richard  Cobden  said  good-bye  to  his  country 
home  and  his  English  friends,  and  began  his  wander- 
ings in  foreign  lands.  Wherever  he  went,  he  was 
welcomed  heartily.  Banquets  were  held  in  his 
honour,  and  kings  and  great  statesmen  gave  him 
audience.  He  never  lost  a  chance  of  preaching  his 
doctrine  of  free  trade,  hoping,  by  its  means,  to  extend 
commerce,  and  thus  bring  peace  and  good-will  among 
nations. 

During  his  absence,  a  General  Election  took  place 
in  England.  He  was  returned,  both  for  the  borough 
of  Stockport  and  the  great  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  accepted  the  latter  seat.  To  be  chosen  by  so 
large  a  constituency  was  a  high  honour,  and  added  to 
his  chances  of  influence. 

Richard  Cobden  had  a  great  hope  before  him ;  to 
reach  it  had  really  been  the  aim  of  all  his  work  in  life. 
This  hope  was  to  bring  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill 
among  men.  As  he  walked  on  the  quiet,  sunny 
terrace  at  Midhurst  one  day,  he  said  to  a  friend,  "  I 
could  die  happy  if  I  had  contributed  a  little  to  the 
partial  disarmament  of  the  world." 

That  day,  he  turned  himself  afresh  to  the  task.  It 
seemed  a  simple  matter  that  he  proposed— that  all 
nations  .should  agree  to  refer  disputes  to  arbitration, 
and  .should  reduce  their  military  and  naval  armaments. 
Such  a  proposal  he  brought  before  Parliament  in  1849, 
but  failed  to  gain  a  hearing.  His  next  step  was  to 
join  in  summoning  Peace  Congresses  in  various  towns 
in  Europe,  to  try,  by  their  means,  to  unite  nations  in 
a  league  against  war. 

But  in  1852  a  panic  arose  in  England.  It  was  said 
that  the  French  Ivmperor  was  going  to  invade  our 
.shores.  By  speeches,  and  by  the  writing  of  pamphlets, 
Richard  Cobden  tried  to  calm  the  fears  and  passions 
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of  his  countrymen.  Within  a  short  time  the  Crimean 
War  was  raging,  and  the  Emperor  was  the  faithful 
ally  of  the  English.  Then  came  a  dispute  with 
China  —  an  unjust  one  in  Richard  Cobden's  view. 
Through  all  these  changes,  he  and  his  friend,  John 
Bright,  stood  firm  to  principle,  and  at  all  seasons 
opposed  the  widespread  thirst  for  war.  But  almost  all 
England  was  against  them.  They  were  called  traitors 
to  their  countr}^  and  abused  on  every  hand. 

Richard  Cobden  lost  his  seat  in  Parliament.  There 
was  a  General  Election  in  1857,  and  to  stand  again 
for  the  West  Riding  was  out  of  the  question  with  this 
loss  of  popular  favour.  So  he  offered  himself  as 
candidate  for  Huddersfield,  and  failed.  The  election 
was  gained  by  a  supporter  of  the  Crimean  War.  But 
the  defeated  member  went  down  to  Midhurst  with  a 
clear  conscience. 

Few  men  reap  the  harvest  of  the  seeds  they  have 
sown.  The  influence  of  such  a  man  as  Richard 
Cobden  is  living  and  working  still ;  but  he  did  live 
to  see  statesmen  gain  faith  in  arbitration  as  a  means 
of  settling  the  quarrels  of  nations  ;  and,  within  three 
years  after  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law,  he  knew 
that  5,000,000  people  were  living  on  corn  brought 
from  foreign  lands. 

By  the  time  Richard  Cobden  was  fifty  years  of  age 
he  had  filled  those  years  with  more  thought  and  work 
than  most  men  expend  in  a  much  longer  life.  Yet 
through  that  busy  lifetime,  while  he  was  first  making 
his  own  way  in  the  world,  and  afterwards  fighting 
great  battles  against  wrong,  he  was  still  gentle  and 
tender,  as  all  great  souls  always  are.  In  1856  a  great 
grief  fell  upon  him,  and  he  went  down  from  Eondon 
to  Midhurst  to  break  sad  tidings  to  his  wife,  and  tell 
her  that  their  only  son,  a  boy  at  school  in  Germany, 
was  dead.  Then  followed  months  of  tender,  patient 
care  for  her,  when  he  gave  up  all  interests  for  her 
sake,  travelled  with  her,  and  nursed  her  back  to 
health  and  hope. 

In  1859  he  was  again  in  Parliament  as  member  for 
Rochdale,  which  place  he  represented  till  his  death. 
The  anger  against  him  for  his  opposition  to  war  had 
died  away.     Probably  there  was  no  influence  stronger 
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in  the  House  than  his  ;  and  true  and  honest  men  of 
all  opinions  had  learned,  if  they  could  not  agree  with 
him,  that  he  was  one  whom  all  might  trust.  He  still 
had  great  aims  and  high  ideals  before  him,  as  in  his 
youth  ;  and  still  he  was  firm  and  true  to  them  as  ever 

One  more  of  his  great  deeds  must  be  told  before  this 
story  ends.  In  i860  he  b"Ought  about  a  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce between  England  and  France.  Truly,  rare 
patience  and  courage  were  needed  in  this  work,  for 
the  hindrances  were  great,  and  the  opposition  to  the 
treaty  in  both  nations  was  strong  and  hard  to  over- 
come. Twelve  months  passed  away  before  his  task 
was  done.  He  began  it  as  a  private  individual,  though 
he  was  afterwards  supported  by  the  State  ;  and,  as 
plain  Richard  Cobden,  he  sought  the  Emperor's 
presence,  and  laid  before  him  his  plans  for  the  bond 
of  union  between  the  two  countries.  While  Cobden 
was  still  about  his  work,  there  were  fresh  rumours  of 
war  with  France,  and  of  new  defences  to  be  made 
against  her  on  the  English  coast.  Had  not  the  Em- 
peror learned  how  thoroughly  he  could  trust  to  the 
honour  and  word  of  Richard  Cobden,  he  would  never 
have  signed  the  treaty.  In  November,  i860,  this  was 
done,  and  the  new  l)ond  between  France  and  England 
was  firm.  Then  from  both  grateful  nations  came 
fresh  offers  of  title  and  honour.  But  all  were  declined. 
This  Engli.sh  hero  was  simply  Richard  Cobden  till 
his  death. 

After  this,  though  still  at  times  active  in  the  House, 
and  great  in  his  peaceful  influence  in  the  foreign 
affairs  of  England,  his  strength  failed  slowly.  His  last 
pamphlet,  called  "  The  Three  Panics,"  was  published 
in  1862.  His  last  public  speech  was  made  at  Rochdale 
in  November,  1864.  That  winter  was  spent  in  his 
happ3'  home  at  Midhurst. 

One  day,  when  the  cold  March  winds  were  blow- 
ing, he  travelled  to  Eondon  that  he  might  be  present 
in  the  House  when  an  important  debate  went  on. 
But  he  was  seized  with  bronchitis.  On  Sundav 
morning,  April  2nd,  1865,  Richard  Cobden's  spirit  was 
called  away,  and  a  few  days  after  his  body  was  laid 
in  the  churchyard  among  the  pine  trees  in  the  place 
where  he  was  born. 

HENRY   GOOD    &   SON,    LONDON,    E.C. 
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COBDEN'S    WORK   AND    WRITINGS 
By  Lord  Wclby.^ 

The  State  is  a  severe  mother.  She  demands  from  her 
noblest  sons  their  intellects,  their  energies,  and,  if  need 
be,  their  lives  ;  but  she  is  not  ungrateful.  The  men 
who  have  guided  her  destinies  live  in  grateful  memory 
and  in  memory  the  more  honoured  if  to  great  service 
and  lofty  aims  they  have  added  disregard  of  self,  direct- 
ness of  purpose,  and  simplicity  of  character.  Such  men 
become  household  words  of  the  nation.  They  create 
the  standard  by  which  the  nation  measures  itself,  and 
by  which  it  is  measured.  They  strike  the  keynote  of 
national  character.  Such  a  man  was  Richard  Cobden, 
a  type  of  a  great  Englishman  to  EngUshmen  of  all  times, 
a  type  in  his  truthfulness,  in  his  simplicity,  and  in  his 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his  countrymen. 

It  is  nearly  forty  years  since  he  passed  away,  and  in 
the  interval  much  has  happened.  During  his  youth  and 
the  prime  of  his  manhood,  the  people  were  suffering 
under  the  results  of  the  Great  War.  Excessive  taxation 
weighed  upon  all  classes,  but  more  especially  upon  the 
wage-earning  and  poorer  classes.  The  progress  of  the 
nation  was  hampered  by  bad  laws  and  unwise  restric- 
tions. The  condition  of  the  poor  was  miserable,  for 
employment  was  scarce,  wages  were  low,  and  food  was 

'  Being  the  preface  to  "  The  Pohtical  Writings  of  Richard 
Cobden"  (Fisher  Unwin,  1903),  with  the  omission  of  a  few 
phrases. 
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dear.  Education  was  neglected,  and  little  had  been 
done  to  make  the  mass  of  the  people  fit  for  the  citizen- 
ship of  a  great  and  free  country.  This  was  the  condition 
of  the  nation  as  Cobden  knew  it.  He  saw  that  improve- 
ment was  impossible  as  long  as  the  labouring  classes 
were  ill-fed  and  often  unemployed,  and  he  threw  him- 
self with  all  his  soul  into  the  fight  for  free  trade  and 
cheap  food.  The  tale  of  the  fight  is  admirably  told  in 
Morley's  Life  of  him.  As  one  reads  it,  one  is  struck  by 
the  tact,  the  resource,  the  vigour  and  statesmanship  of 
the  man.  Protection  ruled  in  trade  and  agriculture, 
and  the  protected  interests  were  to  a  man  against  him. 
But  his  chief  foe  was  the  agricultural  interest.  The 
great  landowners  were  arrayed  against  him.  The  fight 
was  long  and  severe,  but  Free  Trade  triumphed  in  the 
end  and  Cobden  was  the  leader  of  the  victorious  party. 
There  is  no  passage  in  the  records  of  Parliamentary 
debate  more  striking  than  the  oft-quoted  tribute  which 
in  the  hour  of  his  triumph  Sir  Robert  Peel  paid  to 
him. 

"The  name  which  ought  to  be  associated  with  the 
success  of  our  measures  of  commercial  policy  is  not  the 
name  of  the  noble  lord,  the  organ  of  the  party  of  which 
he  is  the  leader,  nor  is  it  mine.  The  name  which  ought 
to  be,  and  wiU  be,  associated  with  the  success  of  those 
measures  is  the  name  of  one  who,  acting,  I  believe, 
from  pure  and  disinterested  motives,  has,  with  untiring 
energy,  made  appeals  to  our  reason,  and  has  enforced 
those  appeals  with  an  eloquence  the  more  to  be  admired 
because  it  was  unaffected  and  unadorned  :  the  name 
which  ought  to  be  chiefly  associated  with  the  success 
of  those  measures  is  the  name  of  Richard  Cobden." 

The  verdict  of  posterity  has  confirmed  the  judgment 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  has  associated  inseparably  and 
for  ever  the  name  of  Cobden  with  the  great  Act  of  1846. 
Many  men  and  many  interests  then  contested  and  now 
contest  the  policy  of  that  Act,  but  generous  opponents 
have  never  questioned  the  power,  the  energy,  and  the 
singlemindedness  with  which  he  fought  the  fight.  Six 
years  after  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  an  event  took 
place  which  fittingly  crowned  his  labours.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1852,  the  Tory  party,  after  depriving  Peel  of  office, 
after  opposing  for  six  long  years  his  policy  as  ruinous  to 
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the  nation,  and  after  appealing  to  the  country  to  reverse 
that  poHcy,  hauled  down  their  colours,  and  the  Tory 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  the  bulk  of  their  party, 
followed  the  Liberals  into  the  lobby  in  order  to  affirm  a 
resolution  that  the  policy  of  Cobden,  which  they  had 
condemned,  was  sound  and  successful,  and  ought  to  be 
maintained.  On  that  occasion  a  follower  of  Peel, 
pointing  to  the  Treasury  Bench,  exclaimed,  **  If  you 
want  humiliation,  look  there."  Cobden  cared  httle 
for  humiliation.  It  was  enough  for  him  that,  an  insig- 
nificant minority  of  some  fifty  excepted,  both  parties 
in  the  House  of  Commons  combined  to  affirm  the 
great  principle  of  which  he  was  the  champion. 

It  has  been  said  that  Cobden  and  Bright  were  de- 
magogues. They  were  certainly  leaders  of  the  people  ; 
but  a  demagogue  is  generally  supposed  to  secure  and 
maintain  his  power  with  the  people  by  flattering  and 
cajoling  them.  A  simple  test  will  show  whether  Cob- 
den and  Bright  were  demagogues  in  this  sense.  In 
1854  the  Russian  war  broke  out.  The  nation  has  always 
a  warlike  tendency,  and  when  its  leaders  tell  it  that  war 
is  necessary,  it  accepts  their  judgment  but  too  readily, 
throwing  itself  into  the  struggle  with  vigorous  and 
earnest  resolution.  In  that  mood  neither  the  upper 
classes  nor  the  working  classes  are  tolerant  of  opposi- 
tion, and  statesmen,  however  honest  and  capable,  if 
they  question  the  passion  of  the  hour,  are  heard  with 
impatience,  their  warnings  and  remonstrances  are 
brushed  aside,  and,  when  opportunities  offer,  the  con- 
stituencies are  not  slow  to  punish  them  ;  for  the 
masses  are  unable  to  appreciate  motives  which  appear 
to  them  unpatriotic.  The  result  is  intelligible,  though 
not  always  creditable  to  the  common  sense  of  the  nation. 
No  demagogue,  anxious  to  secure  popularity  and  power, 
would  oppose  in  such  circumstances  the  dominant  mood. 
Cobden  and  Bright  thought  that  the  Government  and 
the  people  were  in  error,  and  that  the  war  was  unneces- 
sary. Careless  of  popularity  when  conscience  was  con- 
cerned, they  boldly  expressed  their  views  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  and  as  a  consequence  they  lost  their  popu- 
larity, and  when,  a  year  or  two  later,  they  denounced 
the  war  with  China  arising  out  of  the  miserable  affair  of 
the  lorcha  Arrow,  they  lost  their  seats.     Who  will  say 
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now  that  it  was  not  good  for  the  nation  that  the 
warning  voice  should  have  been  raised,  and  that  honour 
is  not  due  to  the  men  who  dared  to  raise  it  ?  Who 
will  say  in  the  light  of  experience  that  they  were 
wrong  in  either  case?  There  are  few  of  us  who 
lived 'in  those  days,  and  shared  the  prevailing  opinion, 
but  have  more  than  a  doubt  whether  in  the  Crimean 
war  our  money  was  not  wasted,  and,  what  is  worse, 
gallant  lives  lost  in  a  bad  cause.  We  know  at  least 
one  great  Tory  leader,  lately,  alas !  taken  from  us, 
held  that  we  put  our  money  on  the  wrong  horse.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  happy  is  the  country  which  has  such 
demagogues  as  Cobden  and  Bright.  Demagogues  in 
the  ordinary  sense  they  were  not.  The  title  would  fit 
better  those  who  in  war  time  use  their  passing  popu- 
larity to  inflame  the  national  passion,  and  to  crush 
opponents  who  do  not  share  their  views. 

The  cloud  of  distress  which  so  long  hung  over  the 
nation  had  begun  to  lift  some  years  before  Cobden  died. 
He  lived  indeed  to  see  the  commencement  of  that 
national  prosperity  which  marked  the  last  third  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  When  he  commenced  his  cam- 
paign against  Protection  the  value  of  British  produce 
exported  was  rather  more  than  ^£"50,000,000,  In  1864 
it  had  risen  to  ;£"i6o,ooo,ooo.  In  the  year  1902  it  had  risen 
to  ;£"283,ooo,ooo.  In  1841  one  in  every  eleven  persons  of 
the  population  was  in  receipt  of  poor  relief ;  in  1864  one 
in  twenty ;  in  1902  only  one  in  forty.  In  1841  the  deposits 
in  Savings  Banks  were  ^£"24,500,000.  In  1864  they  had 
risen  to  ^44,500,000 ;  in  1900  to  more  than  _;^207,ooo,ooo, 
besides  ^59,000,000  invested  in  Building  and  Provident 
Societies.  In  1843  the  total  annual  value  of  the  property 
and  profits  assessed  to  income  tax  were,  including  an 
estimate  for  Ireland,  ;£"27o,ooo,ooo.  In  1864  it  had 
risen  to  ^^370,000,000,  and  in  1900  to  ;^758, 000,000. 
Thus,  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  from  the  formation  of 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  Cobden  saw  the  result  of 
that  great  movement  in  an  increase  of  200  per  cent,  in 
the  export  of  our  goods,  in  the  diminution  of  pauperism 
by  nearly  a  half,  in  the  savings  of  the  poor  nearly 
doubled,  and  in  the  increase  by  37  per  cent,  of  the 
income  of  the  well-to-do  classes.  Truly  he  might  feel 
that,  thanks  in  the  main  to  the  labours  of  himself  and 
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Bright,  to  the  poHcy  of  which  he  had  been  the  champion, 
the  country  had  entered  on  a  period  of  progress  and 
prosperity.  What  would  he  have  thought  if  his  hfe 
could  have  been  spared  to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  and  seen  continued  progress  in  our  export 
trade,  pauperism  again  decreased  by  a  half,  the  savings 
of  the  poor  increased  by  nearly  400  per  cent.,  and  the 
incomes  of  the  well-to-do  more  than  doubled  ? 

Two  facts  characterise  the  national  mood  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  which  would  have 
grieved  Cobden  to  the  heart — the  growth  of  military 
and  naval  expenditure  and  the  de- 
velopment of  warlike  spirit  in  the  ^^ji^^o^.  °^ 
people.  He  thought  in  1850  an  ex- 
penditure on  army  and  navy  of  _:^i6,ooo,ooo  excessive, and 
in  1864  he  thought  an  expenditure  on  those  services  of 
;^26,ooo,ooo  still  more  excessive.  On  this  point  he  and 
Bright  were  not  singular.  Many  men  not  of  the  Man- 
chester school  shared  their  views,  and  in  1862  the 
Liberal  party  in  Parliament  insisted  on  reduction  of 
expenditure,  supporting  Gladstone  in  the  Cabinet 
against  Palmerston,  and  Palmerston  had  to  yield. 
But  if  Cobden  thought  the  expenditure  of  1850  and 
1864  excessive,  what  would  he  have  thought  of  a  mili- 
tary and  naval  expenditure  of  between  ;^7o,ooo,ooo  and 
;^8o,ooo,ooo  in  1903 — a  year  of  peace  ?  And  how  would 
it  have  added  to  his  sorrow  to  learn  that  this  enormous 
expenditure  is  tolerated,  one  might  say  approved,  by 
a  democracy  !  When  Cobden  died  the  country  was 
ruled  by  the  middle  classes,  the  householder  of  ;^io 
and  upwards.  He  was  earnestly  in  favour  of  a  wide 
extension  of  the  suffrage.  Within  a  few  years  of  his 
death  household  suffrage  was  established,  and  the 
franchise  was  extended  to  the  agricultural  labourers. 
Thus  a  middle-class  Government  was  converted  into  a 
democracy.  The  middle-class  constituencies  had  been 
economical  to  a  certain  extent,  though  not  nearly  so 
economical  as  Cobden  would  have  wished.  The 
democracy  has  been,  and  is,  lavishly  extravagant.  A 
great  Tory  statesman,  deploring  the  increase  of  public 
expenditure,  could  only  say  plaintively,  "Who  are  we 
that  we  should  stem  the  tide  ?  " — an  expression  of 
despair,  perhaps,  hardly  worthy   of    the   leader   of    a 
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great  party,  but  indicative  of  the  reality,  I  might  say 
the  popularity  of  the  evil,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  coping 
with  it.  Cobden  acted  consistently  on  principle,  and 
we  may  rest  assured  that  he  would  have  granted  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage,  even  if  he  could  have  fore- 
seen that  the  democracy  would  use  it  to  their  own 
disadvantage.  He  would  have  held  that  the  people 
had  a  right  to  govern  themselves,  whether  they  used 
their  power  well  or  ill.  but  it  would  have  sorely  dis- 
appointed him  to  see  the  democracy,  the  working 
classes,  whose  true  interest  lies  in  public  economy  and 
low  taxation,  as  eager  as  ever  were  the  upper  classes, 
and  much  more  eager  than  the  middle  classes,  for 
military  glory,  expansion  of  territory,  and  lavish 
expenditure. 

The  great  work  of  Free  Trade  which  Cobden 
accomplished  is  now  wantonly  assailed,  and  it  is  well 
that  at  the  present  crisis  men  should  now  reconsider 
his  conception  of  the  true  interests  of  the  nation  of 
which  he  was  so  eminently  a  type.  "  I  would  rather 
live  in  a  country  where  the  feeling  in  favour  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  is  jealously  cherished,  than  be  without  it 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  principles  of  the  French 
constituted  assembly."  Thus  spoke  the  true  English- 
man. His  speeches  and  writings  are  ransacked  to 
find  prophecies  and  anticipations  which  have  not 
been  fuliilled,  in  the  hope  of  shaking  faith  in  the 
soundness  of  the  practical  policy  which  he  did  so  much 
to  establish.  Let  him  speak  for  himself.  I  care  not 
whether  his  generous  belief  in  the  virtue  of  mankind, 
in  their  capacity  for  learning  the  lesson  of  enhghtened 
self-interest  and  national  morality  led  him  into  hopes 
which  have  not  been  justified  by  facts.  Have  the  pre- 
dictions of  other  great  statesmen  always  been  fulfilled  ? 
Shortly  before  the  Peace  of  Amiens  Pitt  thought  that 
he  could  iind  the  means  for  another  year  of  war,  and 
that  England  would  then  be  exhausted,  yet  England 
found  the  means  for  carrying  on  the  war  until  "1815, 
though  unhappily  she  suffered  under  this  strain  on  her 
resources  for  many  a  long  year.  Was  Canning  correct 
in  his  bombastic  prophecy  that  he  had  called  into 
existence  a  new  world  to  correct  the  balance  of  the 
old  ?     Has  Palmerston's  belief  in  the  future  of  Turkey, 
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which  led  him  into  the  Crimean  War,  been  justified  ? 
Or,  to  take  a  more  modern  instance,  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  foresight  of  our  modern  statesmen,  who  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  warnings  of  their  expert  advisers,  and 
went  totally  unprepared  into  a  great  war,  conhdent  that 
it  would  last  a  few  months  and  cost  ;^io,ooo,ooo  ?  It 
lasted  nearly  three  years,  and  cost  _;^25o,ooo,ooo.  These 
were  grave  miscalculations  of  the  future.  In  three  of 
them  they  were  especially  grave,  because  they  con- 
cerned immediate  policy,  but  Cobden's  hopes  as  to 
the  spread  of  Free  Trade  in  foreign  countries,  and  the 
growth  of  desire  for  peace,  did  not  affect  his  practical 
policy.  He  advocated  Free  Trade,  as  essential  to  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  nation,  irrespective  of 
foreign  tariffs  or  the  warlike  tendencies  of  nations. 
The  higher  foreigners  built  their  tariff  wall  with  a 
view  to  exclude  our  goods,  the  more  resolute  would 
he  have  been  to  demolish  the  wall  which  a  long  period 
of  Protectionist  government  had  been  erecting  on  this 
side  the  Channel.  He  wanted  to  give  our  working 
classes  cheap  food,  and  our  manufacturers  untaxed  raw 
materials,  and  the  incitement  to  skill  and  industry  which 
competition  affords,  in  order  that  we  might  continue  to 
hold  our  pre-eminence  in  trade. 

But  the  new  Protectionists  argue  that  circumstances 
have  changed  since  1846,  and  that  the  policy  of  1846 
is  no  longer  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  nation.  Mr. 
Balfour,  in  his  recent  manifesto,  lays  it  down  that  we 
ought  "to  accept  provisionally  the  view  that  the 
character  of  our  fiscal  policy  should  vary  with  varying 
circumstances,"  and  he  proposes  to  give  effect  to  his 
axiom  by  a  total  revolution  in  our  fiscal  policy,  which 
certainly  cannot  be  described  as  provisional.  In  face, 
however,  of  so  radical  a  change,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
say  merely  that  circumstances  have  changed.  The 
burthen  of  proof  lies  with  the  Government.  The 
Prime  Minister  must  show  by  facts  that  circumstances 
have  changed  to  the  detriment  of  the  nation  and  to  an 
extent  which  justifies  the  revolution.  Is  the  prosperity 
of  the  nation  declining  ?  Let  us  take  Mr.  Balfour's 
evidence.  "  Judged  by  all  available  tests,  both  the  total 
wealth  and  the  diffused  well-being  of  the  country  are 
greater  than  they  ever  have  been.     We  are  not  only 
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rich  and  prosperous  in  appearance,  but  also,  I  believe, 
in  reality.  I  can  find  no  evidence  that  we  are  living  on 
our  capital."  So  far,  therefore,  and  on  the  evidence  of 
the  chief  opponent  of  Free  Trade,  circumstances  have 
not  changed  to  the  detriment  of  the  nation.  Under 
Free  Trade  the  country,  since  1846,  has  steadily 
advanced  in  prosperity.  What,  then,  is  the  Prime 
Minister's  reason  for  the  revolution  ?  According  to 
him  a  "  close  "  examination  of  our  export  returns  show 
signs  of  diminution,  and  he  appends  figures  in  support 
of  his  view,  but  his  test  is  faulty.  His  argument 
applies  to  the  volume  of  our  exports,  and  his  figures  to 
their  declared  value.  But  the  value  is  based  on  the 
prices  of  the  years,  which  vary  from  year  to  year,  and 
are  therefore  a  faulty  basis  of  comparison.  Hence 
upon  a  superficial  examination  he  formed  a  vague 
apprehension,  and  he  offers  this  as  a  sufficient  reason 
for  a  return  to  a  system  of  retaliation  so  long  tried,  and 
so  decidedly  condemned  by  that  most  cautious  and 
prudent  of  statesmen.  Sir  Robert  Peel.  If  Cobden's 
policy  is  brought  to  trial  upon  this  indictment  only,  his 
followers  need  not  fear  the  verdict. 

But  Cobden's  forecasts  were  not  confined  to  the 
the  spread  of  Free  Trade,  or  the  growth  of  desire  for 
peace.  Let  us  note  in  his  writings  how  sound  were 
his  views,  how  just  his  prescience,  on  most  of  the 
important  questions  of  the  day.  In  "  England,  Ireland, 
and  America,"  published  in  1835,  and  in  **  Russia," 
published  in  1836,  he  pleaded  for  non-intervention,  not 
only  as  in  accordance  with  moral  law,  but  as  a  policy 
essential  to  the  true  interests  of  the  country.  He  saw 
that  the  great  change  which  had  been  silently  taking 
place  in  the  development  of  manufactures  and  in  the 
growth  of  our  town  population  made  it  necessary  to 
review  the  principles  of  our  domestic  policy  in  order 
to  adapt  the  Government  to  the  changing  condition  of 
the  people,  and  to  alter,  "  the  maxim  by  which  its 
foreign  relations  have  in  past  times  been  regulated." 
He  said  that  the  poHcy  of  making  food  dear  in  order  to 
protect  the  interest  of  one  class  of  producers  was  not 
only  unjust,  but  impossible.  The  larger  part  of  the 
working  classes,  ill-fed,  and  ill-paid,  would  not  suffer 
for  long  their  food  to  be  made  artificially  dear  by  class 
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legislation,  that  discontent  and  class  war  must  be  the 
result.  He  saw  also — saw  justly  and  saw  fiist — "  that  it 
is  from  the  silent  and  peaceful  rivalry  of  American 
commerce,  the  growth  of  its  manufactures,  its  rapid 
progress  in  internal  improvement, 
the  superior  education  of  the  people  °"  ^°^'e?fcl''''  ^ 
and  their  economical  and  pacific 
Government — that  it  is  from  these,  and  not  from  the 
barbarous  or  the  impoverishing  armaments  of  Russia 
that  the  grandeur  of  our  commercial  and  national 
prosperity  is  endangered."  He  added,  indeed,  that  in 
less  than  twenty  years  this  would  be  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  England  generally.  His  prophecy  was 
somewhat  too  sanguine,  but  sixty  years  at  all  events 
have  taught  us  the  justice  of  his  views  as  to  the  United 
States.  He  showed  us  also  how  to  face  our  great 
antagonist,  viz.,  by  removing  all  obstacles  to  trade. 
The  United  States  have  a  thriving  and  intelligent  popu- 
lation of  80,000,000,  nearly  double  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  They  are  lightly  taxed,  very  little  indebted, 
and  incur  insignificant  charge  for  military  and  naval 
service.  Yearly  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  goes 
into  the  towns  and  engages  in  manufacturing  industries, 
and  it  is  at  this  moment,  when  their  competition  with 
us  becomes  daily  more  intense,  that  it  is  gravely  pro- 
posed that  we  should  fetter  and  impede  our  manufac- 
turing and  consuming  powers  by  preferential  and 
retaliatory  duties,  that  we  should  tie  up  a  man's  leg  in 
order  to  help  him  in  running  a  race. 

Take,  again,  Cobden's  views  as  to  Ireland.  How, 
after  a  powerful  picture  of  Ireland's  condition,  he  traces 
the  evils  which  produced  such  results  to  the  ignorance 
of  England  on  Irish  questions.  How  he  condemns  the 
statesmen  "  who  have  averted  their  faces  from  this 
diseased  member  of  the  body  politic."  Listen  to  the 
following  words  written  in  1851  :  "Hitherto  in  Ireland 
the  sole  reliance  has  been  on  bayonets  and  patching. 
The  feudal  system  presses  upon  that  country  in  a  way 
which,  as  a  rule,  only  foreigners  can  understand,  for 
we  have  an  ingrained  feudal  spirit  in  our  English 
character.  I  never  spoke  to  a  French  or  Italian  econo- 
mist who  did  not  at  once  put  his  linger  on  the  fact  that 
great   masses   of   landed   property   were   held   by   the 
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descendants  of  a  conquering  race,  who  were  living 
abroad,  and  thus  in  a  double  manner  perpetuating  the 
remembrance  of  conquest  and  oppression,  while  the 
natives  were  at  the  same  time  precluded  from  possessing 
themselves  of  landed  property,  and  thus  becoming 
interested  in  the  peace  of  the  country.  .  .  .  How  are 
we  to  get  out  of  this  dilemma  with  the  present  House 
of  Commons,  and  our  representative  system  as  it  is,  is 
the  problem."  The  problem  was  not  to  be  solved  by 
that  House  of  Commons  or  the  limited  representative 
system  that  then  existed.  The  Home  Rule  Bill  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  may  be  open  to  criticism,  but  impartial 
history  will  recognise  that  he,  with  all  the  earnestness 
of  his  nature,  forced  the  English  nation  much  against 
its  will  to  face  the  Irish  questions — the  question  of  the 
Irish  Church,  Irish  self-government,  and  Irish  land 
tenure.  A  Conservative  Government  has  lately  com- 
pleted, with  large  aid  from  the  British  Exchequer, 
the  revolution  h\  the  tenure  of  Irish  land  begun  in 
1881,  and  Mr.  Wyndham's  measure,  which  aims  at 
ending  this  "  feudal  system  "  of  land  tenure,  confirms 
and  justifies  the  foresight  of  Cobden  and  the  policy 
of  Gladstone.  "  In  Russia,"  published  in  1836,  and 
in  "  What  Next  and  Next  ? "  published  during  the 
Crimean  War,  Cobden  reproved  the  spirit  of  Russo- 
phobia  then  rampant,  and  rampant  long  afterwards  ; 
but  there  are  signs  that  thinking  minds  are  beginning 
to  share  the  views  of  Cobden  on  that  fear  of  Russia 
which  has  so  long  haunted  the  nation,  which  plunged  us 
into  the  Crimea  War,  the  Afghanistan  War,  and  which 
more  recently  led  the  Government  to  take  a  course  in 
China  which  has  not  enhanced  our  reputation. 
'  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Ashworth  (April  10,  1862)  Cobden 
urged  that  all  private  property  should  in  time  of  war  be 
exempt  from  capture  at  sea,  that  neutral  ships  ought  to 
be  exempt  from  search  or  visitation,  and  that  the  com- 
mercial ports  of  an  enemy  ought  to  be  exempt  from 
blockade.  Cobden  advocated  these  changes  in  inter- 
national law,  after  his  wont,  because  they  would  be  of 
special  advantage  to  this  country.  Many  people  are  at 
present  exercised  as  to  the  ensuring  a  supply  of  food 
for  this  country  in  time  of  war.  They  are  cliscussing 
clumsy  and  expensive  remedies  against  this  contingency. 
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They  would  do  well  to  consider  Cobden's  able  argu- 
ment in  support  of  his  proposal.  This  country  could 
not  under  any  circumstances  provide  the  food  required 
for  its  immense  population,  and  it  must  be  dependent 
on  foreign  countries  for  the  raw  material  of  its  manu- 
factures. No  country,  therefore,  is  more  interested  in 
modifications  of  international  law  which  would  ensure 
the  supply  of  these  necessaries.  It  is  possible  that  those 
modifications  might  not  be  respected  by  belligerent 
nations  under  the  stress  of  war,  but  their  acceptance  by 
the  Powers  would  impose  an  obligation  on  belligerents, 
which  could  not  be  repudiated  without  risk  and  without 
dishonour.  The  "  Three  Panics"  is  a  powerfully- written 
pamphlet,  both  in  style  and  matter.  It  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  Cobden  seizes  the 
weak  points  of  a  policy  to  which  he  is  opposed,  of  the 
clearness  and  conciseness  with  which  he  exposes  them, 
and  of  the  skill  and  power  with  which  he  drives  home 
his  conclusions. 

In  these  writings  Cobden  may  have  overrated  antici- 
pated advantages  and  underrated  difficulties.  He  may 
have  been  too  sanguine  in  some  directions,  he  may  have 
relied  too  much  on  the  wisdom  of  this  and  other  nations, 
and  not  have  been  sufficiently  alive  to  the  ambition  of 
statesmen  and  to  international  jealousies  ;  but  no  fair 
person  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  general  soundness  of 
his  argument,  the  morality  of  his  statesmanship,  and 
the  correctness  in  the  main  of  his  foresight,  as  evidenced 
by  the  manner  in  which  national  opinion  has  veered  in 
his  direction.  His  opinion  on  national  expenditure  will 
be  chiefly  criticised.  Probably  he,  like  other  persons, 
taught  by  the  experience  of  the  last  forty  years,  would 
admit  the  necessity  of  a  navy,  sufficiently  powerful, 
according  to  our  present  knowledge,  for  our  defence. 
It  must,  indeed,  be  remembered  that  he  accepted  the 
principle  of  that  policy,  though  he  did  not  accept  even 
the  standard  of  efficiency  accepted  by  the  statesmen  of 
that  day.  On  the  whole,  however,  how  just  was  his 
opinion  of  the  national  interest  in  public  economy  ! 
True  Free  Traders  must  endorse  his  principles  as 
strongly  now  as  then,  nay,  more  strongly,  for  the 
evil  of  extravagance  becomes  daily  more  evident.  If 
a  nation  is  to  be  strong  and  contented,  the  mass  of  the 
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population  must  be  sufficiently  fed.  The  extravagance 
of  peace  expenditure  in  the  last  few  years  has  necessi- 
tated a  reversal  of  the  wise  policy  which  ruled  from 
1842  for  forty  years.  The  tea  duty  has  been  raised 
until  it  is  nearly  100  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
article.  A  duty  has  been  placed  upon  sugar  equivalent 
to  50  per  cent,  upon  its  value,  apart  from  our  quixotic 
anxiety  to  lose  a  bounty  worth  to  us  probably  another 
50  per  cent.  The  supposed  necessity  for  lavish  expen- 
diture has  made  it  necessary  to  seek  new  sources  of 
revenue,  and  high  financial  authority  has  pleaded  that 
the  basis  of  taxation  must  be  widened.  That  is  to  say, 
duties  must  be  imposed  on  articles  of  consumption,  and 
the  poorest  classes  must  be  taxed  in  order  to  meet  the 
ever-increasing  demand  for  military  expenditure — a 
singular  device  for  improving  the  physical  strength  and 
consequently  the  power  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain goes  a  step  further,  and  would  "widen  the  basis  of 
taxation  "  in  furtherance  of  a  new  line  of  policy.  He 
wishes  to  tax  the  bread  of  the  poor  as  a  tribute  to  our 
prosperous  fellow-subjects  in  the  self-governing  Colonies, 
and  in  the  hope  that  this  contribution  from  the  working- 
classes  at  home  may  induce  the  Colonies  to  enter  into 
closer  confederation  with  us.  Thus,  economy  in  public 
expenditure,  on  which  Cobden  insisted  with  such 
earnestness,  is  absolutely  abandoned.  Military  experts, 
policy-mongers,  interested  trades  have  only  to  ask  in 
order  to  receive.  The  tub  of  the  Danaids  is  a  water- 
tight vessel  compared  with  the  exchequer.  The  burthen 
of  this  extravagance  weighs  upon  all  classes,  but  most 
upon  the  poor. 

The  Free  Trader,  on  his  side,  sees  that  extravagance 
in  public  expenditure,  by  making  new  taxation  neces- 
sary, has  given  the  Protectionists  an  opportunity  of 
which  they  are  not  slow  to  avail  themselves,  and  it  is 
only  too  likely  that,  if  the  nation  does  not  speak  out, 
Protection  in  aggravated  form  will  be  a  plank  in  the 
Conservative  platform.  Thus  the  lesson  which  Cobden 
taught  is  brought  home,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  teaching 
is  made  only  too  clear. 

Students  of  English  may  learn  much  from  Cobden's 
writings.  They  are  like  his  speech — clear,  fearless, 
vigorous,  but  persuasive.     The  style  was  ttje  man,  th§ 
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result  of  conviction  based  upon  close  observation  and 
careful  thought.  The  purity  of  his  style  is  the  more 
remarkable,  since  he  had  no  advantage  from  education 
in  the  formation  of  it ;  but  his  keen  sense  of  beauty, 
his  innate  power  of  understanding  excellence  in  art, 
bestowed  upon  him  a  power  of  appreciation  such  as 
men  usually  acquire  by  long  study.  How  genuine,  in 
his  Italian  diary,  is  his  admiration  of  the  great  works  of 
antiquity,  and  how  well  he  expresses  his  admiration  of 
them  1 

The  two  great  twin  brethren  of  Free  Trade  were 
singularly  fitted  for  co-operation  in  the  conduct  of  a 
crusade  against  vested  interests  and  deep-rooted  pre- 
judices. Both  were  outspoken,  both  put  clearly  and 
pointedly  their  argument  to  the  public,  and  neither  of 
them  was  a  respecter  of  persons.  Bright,  however,  was 
bold  and  somewhat  aggressive,  while  Cobden  was  bold 
and  persuasive.  Cobden,  therefore,  aroused  less  per- 
sonal antagonism  ;  but  the  English  mind  is  conservative, 
and  people  in  comfortable  circumstances  regard  with 
distrust  the  man  who  attacks  established  interests  and 
the  existing  order  of  things.  Hence  Cobden,  though 
perhaps  in  a  less  degree  than  Bright,  was  for  years 
misunderstood. 

May  Cobden's  writings  in  this  hour  of  crisis  for  Free 
Trade  find  readers  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  !  His 
pamphlets  have  lost  nothing  of  their  intrinsic  value, 
though  they  were  written  seventy,  fifty,  forty  years  ago, 
and  though  the  circumstances  oiE  the  nation,  and  the 
temper  of  the  nation,  have  changed  greatly  in  the 
interval.  The  principles  they  inculcate,  the  lessons 
they  teach,  are  as  good  and  as  sound  now  as  they  were 
then.  Thoughtful  readers  will  realise  how  Cobden's 
policy  has  removed  causes  of  discontent,  has  promoted 
good  understanding  throughout  the  community,  and 
tended  to  weld  rich  and  poor  into  one  nation.  They 
will  realise  how  just,  and  therefore  how  conservative, 
were  his  views,  and  how  sound  in  the  main  was  his 
judgment,  even  tried  during  half  a  century  by  the  hard 
test  of  experience.  We  who  are  Free  Traders  have 
absolute  confidence  in  our  principle,  and  our  belief  in 
the  great  leader  of  the  Free  Trade  movement  is 
unabated. 


II 

THE     POLITICAL      OPINIONS      OF 
RICHARD   COBDEN 

By  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  C3.» 

It  is  with  a  peculiar  satisfaction  that  we  hail  the  publi- 
cation of  "  The  Political  Writings  of  Richard  Cobden." 
Presented  originally  to  the  public  in  the  ephemeral  form 
of  pamphlets,  thrown  out  in  sharp  opposition  to  the 
prevailing  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  hour,  and 
systematically  depreciated  as  they  were  by  the  organs 
of  public  opinion  which  guide  the  majority  of  our 
upper  classes,  we  suspect  that  they  are  well-nigh  for- 
gotten by  the  elder,  and  little  known  to  the  younger 
men  among  us.  Yet  do  these  scattered  records  of 
Mr.  Cobden's  thoughts  contain  a  body  of  political 
doctrine  more  original,  more  profound,  and  more  con- 
sistent, than  is  to  be  found  in  the  spoken  or  written 

'  Being  portions  of  an  essay  written  first  in  1867,  and  reissued  in 
1869,  as  an  Introduction  to  "The  Political  Writings  of  Richard 
Cobden." 

The  late  Sir  Louis  Mallet  was  Mr.  Cobden's  assistant  in  the 
negotiations  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France  in  i860,  and 
was  at  the  Board  of  Trade  in  succeeding  years,  charged  with  the 
negotiations  of  similar  treaties  with  other  European  powers,  which 
did  so  much  for  the  extension  of  free  trade  ideas  and  brought  about 
a  general  reduction  of  tariffs  which  has  not  even  yet  lost  its  effect. 
He  was  brought  much  into  contact  with  Mr.  Cobden  in  official  and 
private  life. 

Until  the  publication  of  Cobden's  Life  by  Mr.  John  Morley,  who 
had  the  advantage  of  Sir  L.  Mallet's  assistance  and  advice,  this 
essay  was  the  only  authoritative  comment  upon  the  great  free  trade 
statesman's  work. 
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utterances  of  any  other  English  statesman  of  our  time, 
and  we  commend  them  to  the  earnest  study  and  con- 
sideration of  all  who  aspire  to  exert  an  influence  on  the 
future  government  of  our  country. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  political  character, 
it  will  be  admitted  that  no  man  has  made  a  deeper 
impression  on  the  policy  of  this  country  during  his 
time  than  Richard  Cobden. 

The  false  judgment  so  commonly  passed  upon  this 
statesman  is  to  be  traced,  we  believe,  in  a  great  measure 
to  that  which  constitutes  his  great  and  his  distinguished 
merit,  viz.,  his  steady  adherence  to  general  principles, 
and  his  consequent  freedom  from  class  and  party  views, 
and  his  indifference  to  the  popular  clamour  of  the  hour, 
which  in  turn  brought  him  into  collision  with  all  classes 
and  with  all  parties,  and  on  some  memorable  occasions, 
with  the  body  of  the  people  themselves. 

Mr.  Cobden's  political  character  was  the  result  of  a 
rare  and  fortunate  combination  of  personal  qualities  and 
of  external  circumstances. 

Sprung  from  the  agricultural  class,  and  bred  up  (to 
use  his  own  expression)  *'  amidst  the  pastoral  charms 
of  Southern  England,"  imbued  with  so  strong  an 
attachment  to  the  pursuits  of  his  forefathers,  that,  as 
he  says  himself,  in  the  volumes  before  us,  "  had  we  the 
casting  of  the  role  of  all  the  actors  on  this  world's  stage, 
we  do  not  think  that  we  should  suffer  a  cotton-mill  or 
manufactory  to  have  a  place  in  it ; "  trained  in  a  large 
commercial  house  in  London,  and  subsequently  con- 
ducting on  his  own  account  a  print  manufactory  in 
Lancashire,  Mr.  Cobden  possessed  the  peculiar  advan- 
tage of  a  thorough  acquaintance  and  sympathy  with 
the  three  great  forms  of  industrial  life  in  England. 
Nor  were  the  experiences  of  his  public  career  less  rich 
and  varied  than  those  of  his  private  life. 

The  first  great  political  question  in  which  he  bore  a 
conspicuous  part,  the  Anti-Corn-Law  agitation,  and  his 
consequent  connection  with  the  powerful  producing 
class,  which,  by  the  fortunate  coincidence  of  interest 
with  that  of  the  people  at  large,  originated  and  led  this 
great  and  successful  struggle,  gave  him  a  thorough 
insight  into  this  important  element  of  our  body-politic, 
in  all  its  strength  and  in   all  its  weakness  ;    his  know- 
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lecWe  of  other  countries— the  result  of  keen  personal 
observation,  and  much  travel  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  his  intimate  relations  with  some  of  their  best 
and  most  enlightened  men,  as  well  as  with  their  leading 
politicians,  and  the  moderating  and  restraining  influences 
of  twenty  years  of  Parliamentary  life,  during  which  he 
conciliated  the  respect  and  esteem  even  of  his  strongest 
opponents,  combined  with  the  entire  absence  in  his 
case  of  all  sectarian  influences  and  prejudices— gave 
to  his  opinions  a  compiehensive  and  catholic  character, 
which  is  perhaps  the  rarest  of  all  the  attributes  of 
English  statesmanship. 

Mr.  Cobden  entered  Parliament,  not,  as  is  the  fate  of 
most  of  our  pulDlic  men,  to  support  a 
His  Moral  party,  to  play  for  office,  or  to  educate 

^  ■  himself  for  professional  statesman- 
ship, still  less  to  gratify  personal  vanity  or  to  acquire 
social  importance,  but  as  the  representative  of  distinct 
principles,  and  of  a  great  cause. 

Mr.  Cobden  belonged  to  the  school  of  political 
thinkers  who  believe  in  the  perfect  harmony  of  moral 
and  economical  laws,  and  that  in  proportion  as  these 
are  recognised,  understood,  and  obeyed  by  nations, 
will  be  their  advance  in  all  that  constitutes  civilisation. 
He  believed  that  the  interests  of  the  individual,  the 
interests  of  the  nation,  and  the  interests  of  all  nations 
are  identical  ;  and  that  these  several  interests  are  all  in 
entire  and  necessary  concordance  with  the  highest 
interests  of  nioraUty.  With  this  belief,  an  economic 
truth  acquired  with  him  the  dignity  and  vitality  of  a 
moral  law,  and,  instead  of  remaining  a  barren  doctrine 
of  the  intellect,  became  a  living  force,  to  move  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  men.  It  is  to  a  want  of  a 
clear  conception  of  this  great  harmony  between  the 
moral  and  economic  law,  or  to  a  disbelief  in  its  existence, 
that  are  to  be  traced  some  of  the  most  pernicious  errors 
of  modern  times,  and  the  lamentable  condition  of  Europe 
at  the  present  moment. 

"  II  n'y  a  que  deux  moyens,"  says  Bastiat,  "  de  se 
procurer  les  choses  necessaires  a  I'embelhssement,  et 
au  perfectionnement  de  la  vie — la  production  et  la 
spoliation."  And  again,  *'  Propriete  et  spohation, 
soeurs  nees  du  meme  pere,  Genie  du  Bien,  et  Genie  du 
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Mai,  Salut  et  Fleaa  de  la  Societe,  Puissances  qui  se 
disputent  depuis  le  commencement  I'empire  et  les 
destinees  du  monde." 

These  truths  are  of  comparatively  recent  acceptance 
even  in  theory  among  us,  and  in  practice  still  are  far 
indeed  from  being  applied.  Such,  moreover,  is  the 
confusion  of  thought,  engendered  by  historical  associa- 
tion, political  prejudice,  and  class  interest,  that  many  of 
the  forms  of  spoliation  are  hardly  recognised  when 
disguised  in  the  garb  of  a  British  institution,  a  party  prin- 
ciple, or  a  vested  right ;  in  which  artificial  costume  they 
still  impose  on  the  credulity  of  many  of  our  countrymen. 

It  is  true  that  war  is  generally  admitted  to  be  an  evil, 
and  slavery  to  be  a  wrong  ;  that  the  Reformation  has 
dealt  a  heavy  blow  at  theocracy,  and  Free  Trade  at 
monopoly. 

But  the  spirit  of  war  is  still  fostered  and  stimulated, 
by  false  ideas  of  national  honour,  patriotism,  and  policy, 
and  to  the  art  of  war  we  still  devote  our  mightiest  efforts, 
and  consecrate  our  costliest  sacrifices.  The  grosser 
forms  of  slavery  have  indeed  disappeared,  but  its  taint 
is  still  to  be  traced  in  some  of  our  institutions,  and  in 
our  feeling  towards  subject  races  ;  while  our  Reformed 
Church,  with  its  temporalities,  and  its  exclusive  preten- 
sions and  privileges,  is  still  too  often  the  enemy  of  the 
foundation  of  all  freedom,  liberty  of  thought. 

The  last,  and  perhaps  the  most  insidious,  of  the 
leading  forms  of  "  spoliation,"  commercial  monopoly, 
though  driven  from  its  strongholds,  and  expelled  from 
our  national  creed,. is  still  regarded  by  many  among  us 
with  secret  favour,  and  by  most  of  us  rather  as  a  political 
error  than  as  a  moral  wrong. 

It  was  to  a  struggle  with  this  last  great  evil  that 
Cobden  devoted  his  life,  and  it  is  with  the  most  decisive 
victory  ever  achieved  in  this  field  of  conflict  that  his 
name  and  fame  will  be  always  identified  ;  but  it  is 
significant  and  interesting  to  know  that,  in  selecting  his 
work  in  life,  it  was  to  "  Education,"  and  not  to  "  Free- 
Trade,"  that  his  thoughts  were  first  directed. 

Two  reasons  decided  him  to  prefer  the  hitter 
as  the  object  of  his  efforts:  —  Firstly,  his  conviction 
that  the  material  prosperity  of  nations  is  the  only 
foundation    of    all    progress,    and    that    if    this    were 
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once  secured  the  rest  would  follow.  Secondly,  his 
consciousness  that  no  direct  attempt  to  obtain  a  system 
of  national  education  which  deserved  the  name,  could 
lead  to  any  clear  result  in  the  life  of  his  own  generation, 
and  that,  measured  with  those  at  his  command,  imposing 
as  were  the  forces  of  resistance  arrayed  against  him  on 
the  question  of  Free  Trade,  they  were  less  formidable 
than  those  which  would  be  brought  to  bear  against  a 
measure  which  united  in  a  common  hostility  the  Estab- 
Hshed  and  the  Dissenting  Churches. 

It  was  Cobden's  fate  or  fortune  to  find  himself,  in 
taking  up  the  cause  of  Free  Trade,  in  the  presence  of 
one  of  the  worst  laws  which  the  selfishness  or  folly  of 
Governments  has  ever  imposed  on  the  weakness  or 
ignorance  of  a  people. 

When  the  soil  of  a  country  is  appropriated,  the  only 
means  whereby  an  increasing  population  can  limit  the 
encroachments  of  the  proprietors,  is  by  working  for 
foreign  markets.  Such  a  population  has  only  its  labour 
to  give  in  exchange  for  its  requirements,  and,  if  this 
labour  is  constantly  increasing,  while  the  produce  of 
the  soil  is  stationary,  more  of  the  first  will  steadily  and 
progressively  be  demanded,  for  less  of  the  last. 

This  will  be  manifested  by  a  fall  of  wages,  which  is, 
as  has  been  well  observed,  the  greatest  of  misfortunes 
when  it  is  due  to  natural  causes — the  greatest  of  crimes 
when  it  is  caused  by  the  law. 

The  Corn  Law  was  the  fitting  sequel  to  the  French 
war.  The  ruUng  classes  in  England  had  seized  on  the 
reaction  of  feeling  created  by  the  excesses  of  the  French 
Revolution,  to  conceal  the  meaning  of  that  event,  and 
to  discredit  the  principles  of  popular  sovereignty  which 
it  asserted.  They  had  before  them  a  people  impo- 
verished and  degraded  by  the  waste  of  blood  and 
treasure  in  which  years  of  war  had  involved  their 
country  ;  and  seeing  the  prospect  before  them,  which 
the  peace  had  opened,  of  a  fall  in  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  under  the  beneficent  operation  ®f  the 
great  laws  of  exchange,  they  resorted  to  the  device  of 
prolonging  by  Act  of  Parliament  the  artificial  scarcity 
created  by  the  war,  and  of  thus  preserving  to  the  landed 
interest  the  profits  which  had  been  gained  at  the 
expense  of  the  nation. 
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It  is  thus  that,  as  the  forces  of  progress  are  invariably 
found  to  act  and  react  on  each  other,  the  forces  of 
resistance  and  of  evil  \\\\\  ever  be  side  by  side,  and  that 
as  protection,  which  means  the  isolation  of  nations, 
tends  both  by  its  direct  and  indirect  effects  to  war,  so 
war  again  engenders  and  perpetuates  the  spirit  of  pro- 
tection. Free  Trade,  or  as  Cobden  called  it,  the  Inter- 
national Law  of  the  Almighty,  which  means  the 
interdependence  of  nations,  must  bring  with  it  the 
surest  guarantee  of  peace,  and  peace  inevitably  leads 
to  freer  and  freer  commercial  intercourse  ;  and  there- 
fore, while  there  is  no  sadder  page  in  the  modern 
history  of  England  than  that  which  records  the  adoption 
of  the  Corn  Law  by  the  British  Parliament,  there  is,  to 
our  minds,  none  more  bright  with  the  promise  of  future 
good  than  that  on  which  was  written,  after  thirty  years 
of  unjust  and  unnecessary  suffering,  its  unconditional 
repeal. 

But  as  the  intellect  and  conscience  of  the  country 
had  failed  so  long  to  recognise  the  widespread  evils 
of  this  pernicious  law,  and  the  fatal  principles  which 
lay  at  its  roots,  so  did  they  now  most  dimly  and  imper- 
fectly apprehend  the  scope  and  consequences  of  its 
abolition. 

It  was  called  the  repeal  of  a  law  ;  admitted  to  be  the 
reniDval  of  an  intolerable  wrong  ;  but  we  doubt  whether 
in  this  country,  except  by  a  few  gifted  and  far-seeing 
leaders  of  this  great  campaign,  it  was  foreseen  that  it 
was  an  act  which  involved,  in  its  certain  results,  a 
reversal  of  the  whole  policy  of  England. 

This  was,  however,  clear  enough  to  enlightened 
observers  in  other  countries.  By  one  of  those  rare 
coincidences  which  sometimes  exercise  so  powerful  an 
influence  on  human  affairs,  it  happened,  that  while 
Cobden  in  England  vi^as  bringing  to  bear  on  the  great 
practical  questions  of  his  time  and  country  the  principles 
of  high  morality  and  sound  economy  which  had  been 
hitherto  too  little  considered  in  connection  with  each 
other,  Frederic  Bastiat  was  conceiving  and  maturing  in 
France  the  system  of  political  philosophy  which  has 
since  been  given  to  the  world,  and  which  still  remains 
the  best  and  most  complete  exposition  of  the  views  of 
which  Cobden  was  the  great  representative. 
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It  appears  to  us  that  these  two  men  were  necessary  to 
each  other.  Without  Cobden,  Bastiat  would  have  lost 
the  powerful  stimulant  of  practical  example,  and  the 
wide  range  of  facts  which  the  movement  in  England 
supplied,  and  from  which  he  drew  much  of  his  inspira- 
tion. Without  Bastiat,  Cobden's  policy  would  not  have 
been  elaborated  into  a  system,  and,  beyond  his  own 
immediate  coadjutors  and  disciples,  would  probably 
have  been  most  imperfectly  understood  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

More  than  this,  who  can  say  what  may  not  have  been 
the  effect  on  the  minds  of  both  these  men,  of  the  inter- 
change of  thoughts  and  opinions  which  freely  passed 
between  them  ? 

In  his  brilliant  history  of  the  Anti-Corn- Law  League, 
"  Cobden  et  la  Ligue,"  Bastiat  thus  describes  the  move- 
ment of  which  England  was  the  theatre  during  that 
memorable  struggle  : — 

''  I  have  endeavoured  to  state  with  all  exactness  the 

question  which  is  being  agitated  in  England.     I  have 

described   the   field    of    battle,  the 

^  ^SSpS!^'"^  greatness  of  the  interests  which  are 
there  being  discussed,  the  opposing 
forces,  and  the  consequences  of  victory.  I  have  shown, 
I  believe,  that  though  the  heat  of  contest  may  seem  to 
be  concentrated  on  questions  of  taxation,  of  custom- 
houses, of  cereals,  of  sugar,  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  ques- 
tion between  monopoly  and  liberty,  aristocracy  and 
democracy — a  question  of  equality  or  inequality  in  the 
distribution  of  the  general  well-being.  The  question  at 
issue  is  to  know  whether  legislative  power  and  political 
influence  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  men  of  rapine, 
or  in  those  of  the  men  of  toil  ;  that  is,  whether  they 
shall  continue  to  embroil  the  world  in  troubles  and 
deeds  of  violence,  or  sow  the  seeds  of  concord,  of  union, 
of  justice,  and  of  peace. 

"What  would  be  the  thought  of  the  historian  who 
could  believe  that  armed  Europe,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  performed,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
most  able  generals,  so  many  feats  of  strategy  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  determining  who  should  possess  the 
narrow  fields  that  were  the  scenes  of  the  battles  of 
Austerlitz  or  of  Wagram  ?     The  fate  of  dynasties  and 
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empires  depended  on  those  struggles.  But  the  triumphs 
of  force  may  be  ephemeral  ;  it  is  not  so  with  the 
triumphs  of  opinion.  And  when  we  see  the  whole  of  a 
great  people,  whose  influence  on  the  world  is  undoubted, 
impregnate  itself  with  the  doctrines  of  justice  and  truth  ; 
when  we  see  it  repel  the  false  ideas  of  supremacy  which 
have  so  long  rendered  it  dangerous  to  nations  ;  when 
we  see  it  ready  to  seize  the  political  ascendant  from  the 
hands  of  a  greedy  and  turbulent  oligarchy — let  us 
beware  of  believing,  even  when  its  hrst  efforts  seem  to 
bear  upon  economic  questions,  that  greater  and  nobler 
interests  are  not  engaged  in  the  struggle.  For  if,  in 
the  midst  of  many  lessons  of  iniquity,  many  instances  of 
national  perversity,  England,  this  imperceptible  point 
of  our  globe,  has  seen  so  many  great  and  useful  ideas 
take  root  upon  her  soil — if  she  was  the  cradle  of  the 
press,  of  trial  by  jury,  of  a  representative  system,  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  a 
powerful  and  pitiless  oligarchy — what  may  not  the 
world  expect  from  this  same  England  when  all  her 
moral,  social,  and  political  power  shall  have  passed,  by 
a  slow  and  difficult  revolution,  into  the  hands  of 
democracy — a  revolution  peacefully  accomplished  in 
the  minds  of  men  under  the  leadership  of  an  association 
which  embraces  in  its  bosom  so  many  men  whose  high 
intellectual  power  and  unblemished  character  shed  so 
much  glory  on  their  country,  and  on  the  century  in 
which  they  live  ?  Such  a  revolution  is  no  simple  event, 
no  accident,  no  catastrophe  due  to  an  irresistible  but 
evanescent  enthusiasm.  It  is,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, a  slow  social  cataclysm,  changing  all  the  condi- 
tions of  life  and  of  society,  the  sphere  in  which  it  lives 
and  breathes.  It  is  justice  possessing  herself  of  power  ; 
good  sense  of  authority.  It  is  the  general  weal,  the 
weal  of  the  people,  of  the  masses,  of  the  small  and  of  the 
great,  of  the  strong  and  of  the  weak,  becoming  the  law 
of  political  action.  It  is  the  disappearance  behind  the 
scene  of  privilege,  abuse,  and  caste-feeling,  not  by  a 
palace-revolution  or  a  street-rising,  but  by  the  progres- 
sive and  general  appreciation  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
man.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  triumph  of  human  liberty  ;  it 
is  the  death  of  monopoly,  that  Proteus  of  a  thousand 
forms,  now  conqueror,  now  slave-owner  ;   at  one  time 
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lover  of  theocracy  and  feudalism,  at  another  time 
assuming  an  industrial,  a  commercial,  a  financial,  and 
even  a  philanthropic  shape.  Whatever  disguise  it  might 
borrow,  it  could  no  longer  bear  the  eye  of  public 
opinion,  which  has  learned  to  detect  it  under  the  scarlet 
uniform  or  under  the  black  gown,  under  the  planter's 
jacket  and  the  noble  peer's  embroidered  robe.  Liberty 
for  all !  for  every  man  a  just  and  natural  remuneration 
for  his  labour  !  for  every  man  a  just  and  natural  avenue 
to  equahty  in  proportion  to  his  energy,  his  intelligence, 
his  prudence,  and  his  morality  !  Free  Trade  with  all 
the  world  !  Peace  with  all  the  world  !  No  more  sub- 
jugation of  new  colonies,  no  more  army,  no  more  navy 
than  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  national  in- 
dependence !  A  radical  distinction  between  that  which 
is  and  that  which  is  not  the  mission  of  government  and 
law  ;  political  association  reduced  to  guarantee  each 
man  his  liberty  and  safety  against  all  unjust  aggressions, 
whether  from  without  or  from  within  ;  equal  taxation, 
for  the  purpose  of  properly  paying  the  men  charged 
with  this  mission,  and  not  to  serve  as  a  mask  under  the 
name  of  outlets  for  trade,  for  outward  usurpation,  and, 
under  the  name  of  protection,  for  the  mutual  robbery  of 
classes.  Such  is  the  real  issue  in  England,  though  the 
field  of  battle  may  be  confined  to  a  custom-house  ques- 
tion. But  this  question  involves  slavery  in  its  modern 
form  ;  for  as  Mr.  Gibson,  a  member  of  the  League,  has 
said  in  Parliament,  '  To  get  possession  of  men  that  we 
may  make  them  work  for  our  ov/n  profit,  or  to  take 
possession  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  is  equally  and 
always  slavery  ;  there  is  no  difference  but  in  the 
degree.' " 

The  system  of  which  the  Corn  Laws  were  the  corner- 
stone, traced  to  its  source,  rested  on  the  principle  of 
spoliation,  and  on  the  foundation  of  force.  That  which 
was  inaugurated  by  the  overthrow  of  that  law,  rested  on 
the  principle  of  freedom,  and  on  the  foundation  of 
justice. 

Monopoly  of  trade,  involving,  as  it  must,  the  violation 
of  rights  of  property  and  of  labour,  both  in  the  internal 
and  external  relations  of  a  State,  and  implying,  when 
carried  to  its  logical  consequences,  national  isolation, 
contains  within  itself  the  germs  of  inevitable  stagnation 
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and  decay.  To  avoid  these  results,  it  is  necessary  that 
a  Government  which  maintains  it  should  resort  to  all 
the  expedients  of  force  and  fraud — to  conquest,  colonial 
aggrandisement,  maritime  supremacy,  foreign  alliances, 
reciprocity  treaties,  and  communism  in  the  shape  of 
poor-laws — and  should  perpetually  appeal  to  the  worst 
and  most  contemptible  passions  of  its  people,  its 
national  pride,  to  false  patriotism,  to  jealousy,  to  fear, 
and  to  selfishness,  in  order  to  keep  alive  its  prestige  and 
to  conceal  its  rottenness. 

We  are  far  from  imputing  the  marvellous  skill  which 
the  ruling  classes  in  England  displayed  in  the  use  of 
these  expedients  to  a  conscious  and  deliberate  policy. 
We  know  that  good  and  able  men,  and  an  honest 
though  misguided  patriotism,  have  been  too  often  the 
blind  instruments  of  the  retributive  justice  which  always 
avenges  the  violation  of  moral  principles  ;  but  there  was 
a  point  beyond  which  even  these  expedients  would  not 
suffice  to  arrest  the  national  decay,  and  with  a  debt  of 
_;^8oo,ooo,ooo,  an  impoverished  starving  people,  the 
universal  distrust,  and  the  avowed  or  concealed  hostility 
of  foreign  nations,  who  had  imitated  our  policy  too 
closely,  while  growing  communities  of  our  own  blood, 
with  boundless  material  resources  and  free  institutions, 
were  outstripping  us  in  the  race  of  progress,  and  making 
the  future  competition  of  force  impossible,  a  state  of 
things  had  been  engendered  which  called  for  prompt 
and  vigorous  remedy. 

To  Cobden,  and  his  colleagues  of  the  League,  belongs 
the  merit  of  having  traced  the  disease  to  its  source,  of 
having  stayed  the  progress  of  the  poison  which  was 
slowly,  but  surely,  undermining  our  national  greatness, 
and  of  changing  the  current  of  English  policy. 

By  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  false  idea  of 
isolated  progress  was  for  ever  dispelled,  our  foreign 
trade  became  a  condition  of  our  existence,  and  the 
great  law  of  international  co-operation  assumed  its 
rightful  place  as  the  animating  principle  of  our  future 
course. 

But  though  the  edifice  of  protection  was  shaken  at  the 
base,  and  the  fabric  irrevocably  doomed  to  destruction, 
the  work  was  only  begun  :  the  ideas  which  the  system 
had  created  had  taken  too  deep  root  in  the  minds  of 
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the  governing  classes,  and  the  forces  of  reaction 
were  still  too  powerful  to  allow  of  speedy  or  logical 
progress. 

The  gradual  breaking-up  of  the  protective  system 
after  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  a  work  which 
must  in  any  case  have  proceeded,  under  the  pressure  of 
the  irresistible  force  of  circumstances  ;  but  we  think 
that  justice  has  never  been  done  to  the  Government  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  his  colleagues  Lord  Grey  and 
Mr.  Labouchere,  in  this  respect.  The  equalisation  of 
the  Sugar  Duties,  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  the 
reform  of  our"  Colonial  System,"  were  all  accomplished 
by  this  administration,  and  few  indeed  have  been  the 
Governments  of  England  which  can  point  to  such 
substantial  services  as  these  in  the  cause  of  progress. 
This  course  of  useful  domestic  reform  was,  however, 
rudely  interrupted  by  one  of  those  events  which  ought 
to  teach  us  the  hopelessness  of  all  permanent  progress 
by  isolated  action,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  always 
considering  our  position  as  a  member  of  the  comity  of 
nations.  The  Crimean  War  brought  once  more  into  life 
and  activity  all  the  elements  of  the  national  character 
the  most  opposed  to  the  silent  and  beneficent  forces  of 
moral  and  material  progress,  fatally  arrested  the 
agencies  of  peace  which  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  had 
set  in  motion,  and  has  gone  far  to  deprive  us  of  the  fruits 
of  the  great  reforms  which  those  agencies  had  effected. 

The  Royal  Commission  which,  under  Prince  Albert's 
auspices,  organised  the  first  great  Exhibition,  had 
brought  together  at  last,  in  a  common  and  international 
work,  the  three  men  who  seem  to  us  to  have  been 
eminently  designed  to  co-operate  for  the  public  good, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that,  if  the  lives  of  Prince  and 
Minister  had  been  spared  a  few  years  longer,  and  Peel 
had  returned  to  office  in  1852,  he  would  have  received 
the  cordial  support  of  Cobden,  either  in  or  out  of  office. 
But  this  was  not  to  be  ;  in  1846,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
repeal,  to  make  Cobden  Minister  would  have  been  an 
act  of  political  justice  and  wisdom  for  which  the  times 
were  not  ripe,  while  to  accept  the  subordinate  office 
which  was  offered  him,  from  men  who  had  so  recently, 
and  so  reluctantly,  espoused  his  views  on  Free  Trade, 
and  who  so  imperfectly  apprehended  or  accepted  its 
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ulterior  consequences,  would  have  fatally  compromised 
his  future  usefulness. 

He  knew  that  there  were  several  necessary  measures 
which   the   general   intelligence   of   the    Liberal   party 
would  immediately  force  upon  the 
Parliament,   and    his    work    at    this    The  -mternational 
moment  lay  in  another  direction.  He 
had  been  the  chief  instriiment  in  giving  the  death-blow  to 
a  mighty  monopoly,  in  redressing  a  grievous  wrong,  and 
in   giving    food    to   suffering   millions   at    home.     His 
services  as  an  Englishman  being  thus  far  accomplished, 
he  entered  upon  his  mission  as  an  "international  man." 

He  knew,  and  had  measured  accurately,  the  obstacles 
presented  by  the  laws  of  other  countries,  often  the  too 
faithful  reflection  of  our  own,  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
grand  aim  of  his  life,  the  binding  together  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth  by  the  material  bonds  which  are 
the  necessary  and  only  preparation  for  their  moral 
union.  These  laws  had  raised  around  us  innumerable 
barriers  to  intercourse,  and  as  many  stumbling-blocks  in 
the  way  of  peace.  In  a  tour  through  Europe,  which 
often  resembled  a  triumphal  progress,  he  was  every- 
where received  with  interest  and  attention  ;  but  the 
sudden  recantation  of  a  policy  bound  up  with  all  the 
traditions  of  England  was  open  to  too  much  suspi- 
cion to  inspire  confidence,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be 
content  with  sowing  the  seeds  of  much  which  has 
since  borne  fruit,  and  with  inspiring  new  zeal  and  hope 
in  the  minds  of  the  good  and  enlightened  men  who,  in 
each  centre  which  he  visited,  were  labouring  in  the 
cause. 

No  stronger  proof  can  be  afforded  of  the  fundamental 
misconception  of  Cobden's  political  character  which  had 
prevailed  in  England  than  the  judgments  and  criticisms 
which  it  was  the  custom  to  pass  upon  him  with  reference 
to  the  class  of  questions  to  which  he  addressed  himself 
on  his  return  to  public  life  at  home.  It  seems  to  have 
been  expected  that  he  would  have  exclusively  devoted 
himself  to  commercial  questions,  and  when  it  was  found 
that  he  proceeded  to  attack  systematically  our  foreign 
policy,  our  system  of  government  in  India,  our  national 
expenditure,  our  military  and  naval  administration,  and 
our  maritime  laws,  he  was  accused  of  going  beyond  his 
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province,  and  discredited  as  an  enthusiast  incapable  of 
dealing  with  the  great  mysteries  of  statecraft.  Those 
who  used  tliis  language  either  knew  too  well,  or  not  at 
all,  that  Cobden  aimed  at  something  very  different  and 
very  much  deeper  than  mere  commercial  reforms.  In 
each  and  all  of  these  he  took,  as  was  natural,  a  sincere  and 
consistent  interest,  but  he  knew,  unless  aided  and  con- 
solidated by  collateral  measures,  that  incalculable  as 
would  be  the  results  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  they  would  not  suffice  to  raise  the  lower  classes 
of  this  country  from  their  condition  of  moral  and 
material  degradation,  and  thus  to  rescue  England  from 
the  reproach  of  failure  in  the  highest  ends  of  civilisation, 
and  to  assure  for  her  a  permanent  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  nations. 

It  was,  therefore,  that,  instead  of  entangling  himself 
in  the  snares  of  office,  and  devoting  his  time  to  the 
details  of  practical  legislation,  he  undertook  the  harder 
and  more  ungrateful,  but  far  nobler  office,  of  endeavour- 
ing to  open  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  to  the  necessity 
under  which  they  lay  of  preparing  for  fundamental 
changes  in  many  of  the  essential  principles  upon  which 
our  national  policy  had  previously  been  conducted,  in 
its  three  great  divisions — Foreign,  Colonial,  and 
Domestic.  Cobden  saw  clearly  that,  unless  our 
system  of  government,  in  all  its  branches,  were 
adapted  to  the  altered  conditions  of  our  national 
existence,  not  only  would  our  commercial  reforms  be 
shorn  of  their  most  valuable  and  complete  results  in  the 
elevation  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  but  that  we 
should  also  incur  the  risk  of  very  serious  dangers. 
Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  success  in  the  life  of  individuals 
or  of  nations  as  a  confusion  of  principles  in  action. 

Under  the  system  of  monopoly  it  was  logical  enough 
to  keep  alive  the  chimera  of  the  balance  of  power,  to 
seek,  in  foreign  alliances  and  artificial  combinations  of 
force,  the  security  which  we  could  not  hope  to  derive 
from  legitimate  and  natural  causes.  In  the  government 
of  our  foreign  possessions  it  was  logical  to  annex  pro- 
vinces and  extend  our  empire,  and  by  the  display  of 
force  and  the  arts  of  diplomacy  to  coerce  and  despoil  ; 
and  for  both  these  purposes,  it  was  necessary  to  main- 
tain costly  and  imposing  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  to 
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cast  on  the  people  the  burden  of  a  proportionate  taxa- 
tion. By  means  such  as  these  we  might  have  prolonged, 
for  two  or  three  generations,  a  false  and  hollow  supre- 
macy, and  warded  off  for  a  while  the  inevitable  doom 
which  awaits  all  false  principles.  But  with  a  policy  of 
free  exchange  these  things  are  not  only  inconsistent, 
they  are  dangerous.  They  are  inconsistent,  because  a 
policy  of  Free  Trade  rests  on  the  principle  that  the 
interests  of  all  nations  lie  in  union,  and  not  in  oppo- 
sition ;  that  co-operation  and  not  competition, 
international  inter-dependence  and  not  national  inde- 
pendence are  the  highest  end  and  object  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  that,  therefore,  peace,  and  not  war,  is  the 
natural  and  normal  condition  of  civilised  communities 
in  their  relation  to  each  other.  They  are  dangerous, 
because  a  country  which  is  unable  to  feed  its  own 
population  without  its  foreign  trade,  and  of  whose 
prosperity,  and  even  existence,  peace  is  thus  a  neces- 
sary condition,  cannot  afford,  without  tremendous  risks, 
to  encounter  the  hazards  of  war  with  powerful  enemies. 
If  such  a  country  trusts  to  the  law  of  force,  by  that  law 
will  it  be  judged,  and  the  result  must  be  crushing 
failure,  disaster,  and  ultimate  defeat.  There  were  those 
who  clearly  foresaw  and  apprehended  this,  and  depre- 
cated the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  accordingly,  but  who 
did  not  perceive  that  the  alternative  was  an  inadequate 
supply  of  food  for  a  third  of  our  population. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  "  balance  of  power  "  can 
only  be  sought  in  the  free  development  of  the  natural 
forces,  whether  of  morality,  intelligence,  or  material 
wealth,  residing  in  the  different  countries  of  the  earth, 
and  the  balance  will  always  be  held  (to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  William  III.,  in  his  address  to  Parliament, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Cobden  in  his  paper  on  "  Russia  "),  so 
far  as  any  one  State  can  pretend  to  do  so,  by  the 
country  which,  in  proportion  to  its  powers,  has  econo- 
mised its  material  resources  to  the  highest  point,  and 
acquired  the  highest  degree  of  moral  ascendency  by  an 
honest  and  consistent  allegiance  to  the  laws  of  morality 
in  its  domestic  policy  and  in  its  foreign  relations.  The 
acquisition  of  colonies  and  territories,  formerly  required 
to  afford  new  iields  for  monopoly,  and  defended  on  the 
plea  that  outlets  were  necessary  for  our  trade,  while  our 
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ports  were  closed  to  our  nearest  and  richest  neighbours, 
appeared  in  its  true  light  as  a  waste  of  national  influ- 
ence, and  a  costly  and  useless  perversion  of  national 
wealth,  when  all  the  countries  of  the  earth  became  our 
customers,  and  England  the  metropolitan  entrepot  of  the 
world.  Large  standing  armies  and  navies,  with  their 
necessary  accompaniments  of  heavy,  and,  because 
heavy,  unequal  and  indirect  taxation,  are  only  rational 
in  countries  which  are  constantly  liable  to  war,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  equally  required  under  a  system 
which  relies  on  moral  influence  and  on  international 
justice,  as  under  one  which  depends  on  force  and 
monopoly. 

To  summon  into  existence  a  principle,  which  in  all 
human  relations  shall  assert  the  right  of  property,  in 
mind  and  in  matter,  in  thought  and  in  labour,  and  to 
secure  this  right  on  its  only  true  foundation — the 
universal  rule  of  justice  and  freedom — is  to  evoke  a 
force  which  is  destined  to  root  up  and  destroy  the 
seeds  of  discord  and  division  among  men  ;  to  bind  up 
the  nations  of  the  earth  in  a  vast  federation  of  interests, 
and  to  bring  the  disorders  and  conflicting  passions  of 
society  under  the  domain  of  law.  To  promote  all  the 
agencies  through  which  this  force  can  act,  and  to 
repress  all  those  which  oppose  its  progress  and  neu- 
tralise its  operation,  and  for  this  purpose  to  analyse  and 
expose  to  view  these  several  agencies,  both  in  their 
causes  and  in  their  effects,  eternally  acting  and  reacting 
on  each  other,  was  the  task  which  Cobden  set  himself 
to  accomplish. 

It  was  inevitable,  with  these  objects  in  view,  that 
Cobden  was  often  obliged  to  raise  discussion  upon 
questions  which,  to  ordinary  minds,  appeared  some- 
what chimerical,  and  to  propose  measures  which  were 
in  the  nature  of  things  premature  ;  that  he  should  give 
to  many  the  impression  of  wasting  his  strength  on 
matters  which  could  not  be  brought  to  an  immediate 
practical  issue,  and  in  the  agitation  of  which  he  could 
not  hope  for  direct  success.  It  will  be  found,  however, 
that  although  there  often  existed  no  possibility  of 
realising  or  applying  his  projects  at  the  time  of  their 
enunciation,  these  were  always  themselves  of  an  essen- 
tially practical   character,   and   inseparably   connected 
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with  each  other  ;  and  that,  although  presented  as  occa- 
sion served,  from  time  to  time,  and  as  the  nature  of  his 
mission  required,  in  a  fragmentary  and  separate  form, 
they  each  and  all  formed  the  component  parts  of  a 
policy  coherent  and  complete,  and  destined,  we  trust, 
to  a  gradual  but  ultimate  fulfilment. 

The    programme    which    Cobden    appears    to    have 
set  before  him  in  the  construction 
of  a  poHcy  embraced  the  following  p^o°^*^me. 

objects  : — 

1.  Complete  freedom  of  trade  throughout  the  British 
Empire  with  all  the  world,  exclusive  for  the  present 
(as  a  practical  necessity)  of  restrictions  indispensably 
requisite  for  fiscal  purposes. 

2.  The  final  and  unqualified  abandonment  of  a  policy 
of  conquest  and  territorial  aggrandisement  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world. 

3.  The  adoption  of  the  general  principles  of  non- 
inicrvenlion  and  arbitration  in  our  foreign  policy,  pub- 
licity in  all  the  transactions  of  diplomacy,  and  the 
renunciation  of  all  ideas  of  national  preponderance  and 
supremacy. 

4.  The  reduction  of  military  and  naval  forces  by 
international  cooperation. 

5.  A  large  reduction  of  taxation. 

6.  A  reform  in  the  laws  affecting  land. 

7.  Freedom  of  the  press  from  all  taxes,  happily 
stigmatised  by  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  as  taxes  on  know- 
ledge. 

8.  A  reform  of  maritime  law. 

We  do  not  include  in  this  programme  the  two  great 
measures  of  National  Education  and  Parliamentary 
Reform  because,  although  essential  to  the  progress 
and  security  of  government,  and  as  such  of  course  en- 
listing Cobden's  sympathy,  they  are,  after  all,  the  means 
and  not  the  end  of  good  government ;  and  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  he  felt  that  his  peculiar  powers 
could  be  more  usefully  devoted  to  the  assertion  of  the 
principles  on  which  governments  should  be  conducted 
than  to  the  construction  of  the  machinery  out  of  which 
they  should  be  elaborated.  We  will  endeavour  to  give 
briefly  an  outline  of  what  appear  to  have  been  Cobden's 
views  on  the  leading  divisions  of  national  policy  which 
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the  foregoing  programme  was  designed  to  affect. 
We  have  said  that  the  central  idea  of  the  national 
policy  represented  by  Cobden  was  "  Free  Exchange " 
in  the  most  comprehensive  meaning  of  that  term  as  the 
necessary  complement  of  personal  freedom,  and  the 
full  assertion  of  the  rights  of  property  and  labour. 
The  realisation  of  this  idea  logically  involves  all  the 
consequences  which  Cobden  aimed  at  promoting  by 
direct  or  indirect  efforts. 

Foreign  Policy. — In  the  field  of  foreign  policy  these 
consequences  were  immediate  and  obvious.  The  prin- 
ciple of  foreign  policy  under  a  system  of  monopoly  is 
national  independence — in  other  words,  "  isolation  ;  " 
under  that  of  free  exchange  it  is  international  inter- 
dependence. We  have  already  observed  upon  the 
bearing  of  this  latter  principle  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
balance  of  power,  and  pointed  out  the  fundamental 
difference  between  a  policy  which  proceeds  on  princi- 
ples of  international  morality,  and  appeals  to  the 
common  interests  of  all  nations  of  the  earth,  and  one 
which  rests  on  ideas  of  national  supremacy  and 
rivalry.  But  in  the  practical  application  of  the  Free 
Trade  foreign  policy,  there  has  been  so  much  mis- 
understanding of  Cobden's  views,  and,  as  we  think, 
so  much  confusion  of  thought  even  among  advanced 
Liberals  that  a  few  further  remarks  may  be  useful. 
This  policy  is  ordinarily  characterised  by  the  name  of 
iion-intetvention.  In  some  respects  this  designation  has 
been  an  unfortunate  one.  It  has  given  colour  to  the 
idea  that  what  was.  desired  was  a  blind  and  sellish 
indifference  to  the  affairs  of  other  countries,  and  a 
sort  of  moral  isolation,  as  foreign  to  the  principle  of 
international  interdependence  as  it  is  impossible  in 
connection  with  increased  material  intercourse. 

Cobden  never,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  advanced  or 
held  the  opinion  that  wars  other  than  those  undertaken 
for  self-defence  were  in  all  cases  wrong  or  inexpedient. 
The  question,  as  we  apprehend  it,  was  with  him  one 
of  relative  duties.  It  is  clear  that  the  duty  and  wisdom 
of  entering  upon  a  war,  even  in  defence  of  the  most 
righteous  cause,  must  be  measured  by  our  knowledge 
and  by  our  power  ;  but,  even  where  our  knowledge  is 
complete  and  our  power  sufficient,  it  is  necessary  that, 
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in  undertaking  such  a  war,  we  should  be  satisfied  that, 
in  doing  so,  we  are  not  neglecting  and  putting  it  out  of 
our  reach,  to  fulfil  more  sacred  and  more  imperative 
duties.  The  cases  are  rare  in  the  quarrels  of  other 
nations,  still  rarer  in  their  internal  dissensions,  in  which 
our  knowledge  of  their  causes  and  conditions,  and  our 
power  of  enforcing  the  right,  and  assuring  its  success, 
in  any  degree  justifies  us  in  armed  interference — the 
last  resort  in  the  failure  of  human  justice. 

But  even  if  these  difficult  conditions  of  our  justifica- 
tion in  such  a  war  were  satisfied,  the  cases  must  be  rare 
indeed  in  which,  with  a  population  of  which  so  large  a 
part  is  barely  receiving  the  means  of  decent  existence, 
and  another  part  is  supported  by  public  charity  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest,  and  at  a  charge  of  nearly 
;^io,ooo,ooo  per  annum,  this  country  would  be  justified 
in  imposing  on  our  labouring  classes  (on  whom,  be  it 
remembered,  the  burden  must  chiefly  fall)  the  cost  of 
obtaining  for  another  people  a  degree  of  freedom  or  a 
measure  of  justice  which  they  have  so  imperfectly 
secured  for  themselves.  Such  a  course  is  certainly  not 
defensible  unless  the  people  have  a  far  larger  share  in 
the  government  of  their  country  than  they  possessed 
during  Cobden's  life  in  England. 

When  we  add  to  these  considerations  the  singular 
inaptitude  of  the  governing  classes  of  this  country  to 
comprehend  foreign  affairs,  the  extraordinary  errors 
which  are  usually  to  be  observed  in  their  judgments 
and  opinions  on  foreign  questions,  and  the  dangerous 
liability  to  abuse  in  the  hands  of  any  government,  of 
the  doctrine  of  •'  Blood  and  Iron,"  even  if  it  be  some- 
times invoked  in  a  just  cause,  we  shall,  we  think 
(without  asserting  that  it  must  be  inflexibly  enforced), 
acknowledge  the  sober  wisdom  of  Cobden's  opinions, 
that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  at  least  for  this  genera- 
tion, the  principle  of  non-intervention  should  be  made, 
as  far  as  general  principles  can  be  applied  to  such 
questions,  the  rule  of  our  foreign  poHcy. 

Let  those  who  sneer  at  what  they  consider  a  sordid 
and  ungenerous  view,  reflect  on  the  history  of  the  past, 
and  ask  themselves  what  is  to  be  the  hope  of  humanity 
if  the  motives  which  have  hitherto  regulated  the  policy 
of  our  country  are  in  future  to  determine  the  intercourse 
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of  nations.  Let  them  look  back  upon  the  great  French 
war,  not  as  it  is  interpreted  by  Cobden  in  his  most 
instructive  paper  in  the  work  before  us,  but  read  by  the 
hght  of  those  teachers  of  history  who  see  in  it  a  proud 
record  of  England's  glory  and  power  in  vindicating  the 
liberties  of  mankind,  and  satisfy  their  conscience,  if 
they  can,  of  the  righteousness  of  a  cause  which 
required  the  aid  of  Holy  Alliances,  the  legions  of 
despots,  and  a  campaign  which  terminated  in  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  ard  which  ended  in  the  suffoca- 
tion of  popular  rights  for  half  a  century,  the  enactment 
of  the  English  Corn  Law  and  all  that  it  represents,  and  a 
condition  of  Europe  which  even  now  almost  precludes 
the  hope  of  real  civilisation. 

Colonial  Policy. — There  is  no  branch  of  the  national 
economy  in  which  the  neglect  of  Cobden's  principles 
has  led  to  more  glaring  and  lamentable  results  than  in 
that  between  the  mother  country  and  its  possessions. 
The  inability  even  of  the  Government  which  was  borne 
to  power  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Anti-Corn- Law 
League  to  apprehend  the  scope  and  importance  of 
Free  Trade  is  in  no  direction  more  strikingly  manifested 
than  in  the  colonial  policy. 

Would  it  not  have  been  possible,  when  the  right  of 
self-government  was  conferred  upon  our  colonial  pos- 
sessions, to  have  stipulated,  as  a  necessary  condition, 
and  as  a  great  and  fundamental  rule  of  imperial  policy, 
the  complete  absence  of  Protection  throughout  the 
dominions  of  the  Crown  ?  Instead  of  this,  the  most 
confused  idea  prevailed,  and  still  prevails,  as  to  the  limits 
of  colonial  self-government  in  adopting  a  commercial 
policy  opposed  to  the  principles  and  interests  of  the 
mother  country. 

The  colonies  have  been  allowed  to  impose  protective 
duties  on  British  manufactures,  and  on  those  of  foreign 
countries.  They  are  allowed  to  protect :  would  they 
be  allowed  to  prohibit  ?  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  protection,  so  far  as  it  restricts  a  trade,  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  prohibition  to  that  extent ;  and  if  not 
to  prohibit,  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn,  at  duties  of 
20,  or  30,  or  50,  or  100  per  cent  ? 

It  is  clear  that  the  right  of  absolute  self-government 
involves  the  corresponding   duty   of    self-support   and 
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self-defence  ;  but  the  colonies  are  far  from  having 
undertaken  the  latter.  If  such  sacrifices  as  these  are 
imposed  on  the  British  taxpayer,  has  he  not  a  right  to 
be  allowed  to  trade  on  equal  terms  with  his  colonial 
fellow-subjects  ?  Cobden  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
protesting  against  this  last  misappropriation  of  the 
money  of  the  old  country,  and  of  exposing  the  secret 
connection  of  this  feature  in  our  policy  with  the 
perpetuation  of  pretexts  for  increased  armaments. 

It  is  painful  to  think  of  the  contrast  between  our 
present  position  and  prospects  as  a  nation,  and  that 
which  it  might  have  presented,  had  the  foundations 
of  our  colonial  empire  been  laid  broad  and  deep 
in  commercial  freedom.  Is  it  yet  too  late  ?  Is  no 
effort  yet  possible  towards  such  a  consummation  ? 

Eastern  Policy. — The  British  rule  in  India  was  to 
Cobden  a  subject  of  the  deepest  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension. His  paper  entitled  "  How  Wars  are  got  up 
in  India  "  is  an  honest  and  indignant  criticism  upon  an 
episode  in  our  Indian  history  which  has  only  too  many 
parallels,  and  gives  expression  to  one  of  his  strongest 
convictions,  viz.,  the  retribution  which  one  day  awaits 
the  lust  of  power  and  of  territorial  aggrandisement, 
and  the  utter  disregard  of  morality  so  often  exhibited 
in  our  dealings  with  the  races  of  this  great  dependency. 
But  in  our  Eastern  policy  much  progress  has  been  made 
since  Cobden's  time,  and  we  have  seen,  we  trust,  the 
dawn  of  a  better  day. 

Reduction   of  Militaiy   and  Naval  Expenditure. — The 
changes    advocated    by    Cobden    in   our   foreign   and 
colonial  policy  necessarily  involved 
a  large   reduction   in    our   military  mntS^i 

and  naval  establishments,  and  to 
this  object  his  most  strenuous  efforts  were  constantly 
directed  ;  but  here  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to 
encounter  were  enormous,  and  the  Crimean  war  and 
its  results  throughout  Europe  have  rendered  all 
attempts  at  reform  in  this  branch  of  our  national 
economy  hitherto  unavailing. 

In  attacking  our  "  Services "  he  not  only  had  to 
contend  against  powerful  interests  connected  with 
almost  all  the  families  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
of  the  country,  but  also  against  many  honest,  though 
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mistaken,  opinions  as  to  the  causes  of  national  greatness 
and  tlie  sources  of  our  power.  It  was  the  widespread 
prevalence  of  such  opinions,  combined  with  the  selfish 
iiilhicricc  of  the  worst  element  in  British  commerce, 
which  led,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Chinese  war  in  1857, 
to  the  rejection  of  Cobden  by  the  West  Riding,  and  of 
lirigiit  and  (iibson  by  Manchester.  The  class  of  ideas 
symbolised  by  the  "  liritish  Lion,"  the  "  Sceptre  of 
liritannia,"  and  the  "  Civis  Komanus,"  irrational  and 
vulgar  as  they  arc,  have  nevertheless  a  side  which  is 
not  altogether  ignoble,  and  are  of  a  nature  which  it 
requires  uifjrc  than  one  generation  to  eradicate. 

Cohdcu  api)roaclied  this  (question  of  reduction  by 
two  dilferent  roads.  He  endeavoured  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  it  international  actirjn,  by  arrangements  for  a 
general  limitation  of  armaments,  in  which,  as  regards 
France,  there  appeared  more  than  once  some  possi- 
bility of  success,  and  in  which  he  was  cordially 
supported  by  iiastiat  in  the  years  succeeding  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  ;  he  also  sought,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  to  urge  it  on  his  countrymen,  by 
api^eals  to  their  good  sense  and  self-respect.  He 
exposed,  firstly,  our  policy  ;  and  secondly,  our  adminis- 
tration ;  and  showed,  with  irresistible  arguments,  that 
while  the  one  was  unsotmd,  the  other  was  extravagant  ; 
and  that  thus  the  British  people  were  condemned,  not 
only  to  j)rovide  for  what  was  useless  and  even 
dangerous,  but  at  the  same  time  to  jxiy  an  excessive 
price  for  it. 

He  tells  us  in  his  article  on  Russia,  vol.  i.  p.  309 — 

"  If  that  which  constitutes  cowardice  in  individuals, 
viz.,  the  taking  excessive  precautions  against  danger, 
merits  the  same  designation  when  practised  by  com- 
numities,  then  England  certainly  must  rank  as  the 
greatest  poltroon  among  nations," 

It  is  incontestable  that  the  extent  of  our  precautious 
against  danger  should  be  proportioned  to  the  degree  of 
that  danger,  and  it  cannot,  we  think,  be  denied,  even 
by  those  who  are  the  most  disjxjsed  to  connect  the 
greatness  and  security  of  England  with  the  constant 
disi-)lay  of  physical  force,  that  as  our  liability  to  war 
has  diminished,  our  preparations  for  it  should  also 
diniinisli  ;  and  that  it  is  as  irrational  to  devote  to  our 
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"  Services  "  in  a  period  of  **  Free  Trade,"  colonial  self- 
government,  and  non-intervention,  the  sums  which  were 
wrung  from  our  industry  in  an  epoch  of  monopoly,  of 
colonial  servitude,  and  of  a  *'  spirited  foreign  policy," 
as  it  would  be  to  pay  the  same  insurance  on  a  healthy 
as  on  a  diseased  life. 

For  what  are  the  causes  (under  her  own  control) 
which  render  a  country  liable  to  war  ? 

They  may,  for  j->resent  purposes,  be  classed  under  the 
following  heads  : — 

1.  The  disposition  to  engage  in  wars  of  conquest  or 
aggression. 

2.  The  necessity  of  maintaining,  for  the  purpose  of 
repressing  liberty  at  home,  large  standing  armies,  which 
a  Government  may  be  compelled  to  employ  in  foreign 
wars,  either  to  gratify  the  military  spirit  engendered  by 
the  existence  of  a  powerful  service,  or  to  divert  public 
attention  frbm  domestic  reforms. 

3.  The  habitual  violation  of  the  rights  of  labour  and 
property  in  international  relations,  by  prohibitive  and 
protective  laws  of  trade. 

4.  The  policy  of  providing  outlets  for  trade,  and  of 
introducing  what  are  called  the  agencies  of  civilisation, 
by  means  of  consuls  and  missionaries,  supported  by 
gunboats  and  breech-loaders. 

5.  The  pretension  of  holding  the  balance  of  power, 
and  of  interfering,  with  this  object,  in  the  alfairs  of 
other  nations,  with  its  result,  the  theory  of  armed 
diplomacy,  which  aims,  by  a  display  of  force,  at 
securing  for  a  country  what  is  assumed  to  be  its  due 
influence  in  foreign  affairs. 

All  these  motives  would  be  absolutely  removed  under 
a  system  of  government  such  as  that  which  Cobden 
advocated,  and  even  now  they  are,  we  believe,  very 
generally  discredited,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
the  last,  which  must,  however,  be  so  cut  down  and 
modilied  in  order  to  be  a  pretext  for  military 
armaments  as  to  lose  its  general  character. 

With  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  the  "  balance 
of  power,"  a  fruitful  source  of  dangerous  meddling  in 
the  affairs  of  foreign  countries  has  been  cut  away. 
There  only  remains,  therefore,  the  limited  form  of 
armed  interference  in  foreign  affairs  to  which  we  have 
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already  adverted,  and  which  it  is  still  thought  by  many 
among  us,  and  even  by  a  large  section  of  the  Liberal 
party  we  should  be  prepared  to  exert  in  certain  events, 
and  for  which,  if  the  principle  be  admitted,  some 
allowance  must  be  made  in  estimating  the  extent  of 
our  military  and  naval  requirements. 

We  refer  to  the  supposed  duty  of  England  to  resort 
to  war  in  possible  cases  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
the  principles  of  free  government  or  international  law, 
or  of  protecting  a  foreign  country  from  wanton  or 
unjust  aggression.  On  this  subject  we  have  already 
stated  what  we  believe  to  have  been  Cobden's  view  ; 
but,  whatever  margin  may  be  left  for  this  consideration, 
it  must  be  admitted  by  candid  reasoners  that  the 
liability  of  the  country  to  war  under  a  policy  such  as 
that  of  which  the  general  outlines  have  been  traced 
would  be  reduced  within  narrow  proportions. 

Cobden  was  often  blamed  for  not  devoting  more  time 
and  labour  to  the  task  of  minute  resistance  to  the 
"  Estimates  "  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  was 
the  result  of  his  perfect  conviction,  after  years  of 
experience  and  observation,  that  such  a  course  was 
absolutely  useless,  and  that  no  private  member,  how- 
ever able  or  courageous,  could  cope  in  detail  with  the 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  Government  in  evading 
exposure  and  resisting  reductions.  He  therefore 
always  insisted  that  the  only  course  was  to  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  evil,  by  diminishing  the  revenue  and 
the  expenditure  in  the  gross. 

Taxation. — This  brings  us  to  our  next  topic,  which  is 
inextricably  bound  up  with  the  last,  viz.,  the  reduction 
of  the  national  expenditure,  and  the  consequent  diminu- 
tion of  taxation,  objects  the  importance  of  which  is 
becoming  yearly  more  vital.  Cobden  knew  that  no 
material  reform  in  our  financial  system  could  be 
effected  (for  all  that  has  been  hitherto  done  has  been 
to  shift  the  burden,  and  not  to  diminish  it)  until  our 
external  policy  was  changed,  and  hence  his  incessant 
efforts  in  this  direction  ;  but  he  also  knew  that  the 
surest  method  of  accomplishing  the  latter  object  was 
to  diminish  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  Govern- 
ment for  military  and  naval  purposes. 

The  first  object  in  financial  reform  was,  therefore, 
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in  Cobden's  opinion,  the  gradual  remission  of  indirect 
taxation. 

In  a  letter  to  the  "  Liverpool  Association  "  he  made 
use  of  the  remarkable  expression  that  he  considered 
them  to  be  the  only  body  of  men  in  the  country  who 
appeared  to  have  any  faith  in  the  future  of  humanity. 

His  objects  were  threefold,  and  they  are  to  our  mind 
conclusive  : — 

"  I.  The  dangerous  facilities  indirect  taxes  afford  for 
extravagant  and  excessive  expenditure,  by  reason  of 
their  imperceptibility  in  collection,  and  of  the  con- 
sequent readiness  of  the  people  to  submit  to  them,  and 
also  of  the  impossibility  of  insuring  a  close  and  honest 
adaptation  of  the  revenue  to  the  expenditure. 

"  2.  Their  interference  with  the  great  law  of  free  ex- 
change, one  of  the  rights  of  property,  and  (so  far  as 
customs  duties  are  concerned)  the  violation  of  inter- 
national equity  which  they  involve  ;  for  it  is  obvious 
that  the  conditions  of  international  trade  are  essentially 
affected  by  taxes  on  imports  and  exports,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  apportion  them  so  as  to  insure  that  each 
country  shall  pay  neither  more  nor  less  than  its  own  due 
share. 

"  3.  The  enhancement  of  the  cost  of  the  taxed  article 
to  the  consumer,  over  and  above  the  amount  of  the 
tax." 

The  root  of  the  evil  may  again  be  traced  to  the  in- 
fringement, in  the  case  of  indirect  taxes,  of  the  great 
law  of  "  free  exchange  of  services,  freely  debated."  A 
tax  is  nothing  more  than  a  service  contributed  to  the 
State  by  the  people,  in  return  for  a  corresponding 
service  rendered  to  the  people  by  the  State.  The  great 
object,  therefore,  in  imposing  a  tax  should  be  to  con- 
nect it  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  service  for  which 
it  is  required,  and  to  facilitate  as  far  as  possible  a  close 
comparison  between  the  two.  The  superiority  of  a 
direct  tax,  like  the  income-tax  and  the  poor-rate,  over 
taxes  on  consumption  and  on  trade,  from  this  point  of 
view,  is  apparent ;  but  such  is  the  distorted  view  of 
large  classes  in  the  country  on  this  subject,  that  they 
consider  what  we  have  characterised  as  the  great  vice 
of  indirect  taxation  as  its  chief  and  distinguishing 
merit,  and  that  the  supreme  art  of  government  consists 
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in  extracting  from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  by  a  sort 
of  "hocus  pocus,"  the  largest  possible  amount  of  money 
without  their  knowing  it. 

Do  those  who  with  so  much  naivete  repeat  this  argu- 
ment whenever  this  question  is  discussed,  ever  reflect, 
that  to  drug  the  taxpayer  before  he  pays  his  money  will 
in  no  degree  diminish  the  evil  to  a  country  of  excessive 
taxation,  and  that  ignorance  and  irresponsibihty  are  not 
the  best  securities  for  an  efficient  and  conscientious 
administration  of  our  pubhc  affairs  ? 

If  it  be  objected  that  indirect  taxation  is  the  only 
method  by  which  the  masses  of  the  people  can  be 
made  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  revenues  of  the 
State,  we  reply  that  if  the  condition  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  in  any  country  is  such  as  to  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  direct  taxation,  it  is  the  surest 
proof  that  the  whole  national  economy  is  out  of  joint. 

The  fulfilment  of  this  policy  should,  we  think,  be 
rigorously  exacted  from  every  Liberal  Government,  till 
no  taxes  of  customs  or  excise  remain  upon  the  statute- 
book,  save  those  on  tobacco  and  spirits,  which  our 
heritage  of  debt  has  placed  it  beyond  the  pale  of 
hope  to  remove  by  any  scheme  of  practical  and  proxi- 
mate reform. 

Land. — Cobden  held  that  the  growing  accumulation 
in  the  hands  of  fewer  and  fewer  proprietors  of  the  soil 
of  the  country  was  a  great  political, 
ReftHm.  °  social,    and    economical  evil  ;    and 

as  this  tendency  is  unquestionably 
stimulated  by  the  system  of  our  government,  and  some 
of  our  laws,  which  give  it  an  artifical  value,  he  foresaw 
that  one  of  the  principal  tasks  of  the  generation  which 
succeeded  him  must  be  to  liberate  the  land  from  all  the 
unnecessary  obstacles  which  impede  its  acquisition  and 
natural  distribution,  and  to  place  it  under  the  undis- 
turbed control  of  the  economic  law.  It  is  obvious  that 
laws  which  keep  land  out  of  the  market — laws  of  entail, 
laws  of  settlement,  difficulties  of  transfer,  as  well  as  a 
system  of  government  which  gives  to  the  possession  of 
land  an  artificial  value,  for  social  or  political  purposes, 
over  and  above  its  natural  commercial  value — must 
have  the  inevitable  effect  of  restricting  the  quantity, 
of  enhancing  the  price,  and  of  diminishing  the  product 
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to  be  obtained.  Land  thus  acquires  a  monopoly  price, 
small  capitals  are  deterred  from  this  form  of  invest- 
ment, competition  is  restricted,  production  is  dimi- 
nished, and  the  condition  of  those  who  live  by  the 
land,  as  well  as  of  those  who  exchange  the  produce 
of  their  labour  for  the  produce  of  the  land,  is  neces- 
sarily impaired. 

In  his  speech  at  Rochdale,  in  November,  1864,  which 
was  his  last  public  utterance,  Cobden  especially  left 
this  task  as  a  legacy  to  the  younger  men  among  us,  and 
told  them  that  they  could  do  more  for  their  country  in 
liberating  the  land  than  had  been  achieved  for  it  in  the 
liberation  of  its  trade. 

Maritime  Laws.— On  the  question  of  "  Maritime  law," 
it  is  well  known  that  he  advocated  the  largest  extension 
of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  the  greatest  possible 
limitation  of  the  rights  of  belligerents,  as  a  necessary 
and  logical  accompaniment  of  a  Free  Trade  policy.  His 
views  on  this  subject  will  be  seen  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  H.  Ashworth,  in  1862,  in  which  he 
recommends  the  following  three  reforms  : — i.  Exemp- 
tion of  private  property  from  capture  at  sea  during  war 
by  armed  vessels  of  every  kind.  2.  Blockades  to  be 
restricted  to  naval  arsenals,  and  to  towns  besieged  at 
the  sam_e  time  by  land,  except  as  regards  contraband  of 
war.  3.  The  merchant  ships  of  neutrals  on  the  high 
seas  to  be  inviolable  to  the  visitation  of  alien  Govern- 
ment vessels  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace. 

In  this  letter  he  observes — "  Free  Trade,  in  the 
widest  definition  of  the  term,  means  only  the  division 
of  labour  by  which  the  productive  powers  of  the  whole 
earth  are  brought  into  mutual  co-operation.  If  this 
scheme  of  universal  independence  is  to  be  liable  to 
sudden  dislocation  whenever  two  Governments  choose 
to  go  to  war,  it  converts  a  manufacturing  industry  such 
as  ours  into  a  lottery,  in  which  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
multitudes  of  men  are  at  stake.  I  do  not  comprehend 
how  any  British  statesman  who  consults  the  interests  of 
his  country  and  understands  the  revolution  which  Free 
Trade  is  effecting  in  the  relations  of  the  world  can 
advocate  the  maintenance  of  commercial  blockades. 
If  I  shared  their  views  I  should  shrink  from  promoting 
the  indefinite  growth  of  a  population  whose  means  of 
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subsistence  would  be  liable  to  be  cut  off  at  any  moment 
by  a  belligerent  power,  against  whom  we  should  have 
no  right  of  resistance,  or  even  of  complaint. 

"  It  must  be  in  mere  irony  that  the  advocates  of  such 
a  policy  as  this  ask — Of  what  use  would  our  navy  be  in 
case  of  war  if  commercial  blockades  were  abolished  ? 
Surely,  for  a  nation  that  has  no  access  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  but  by  sea,  and  a  large  part  of  whose  population 
is  dependent  for  food  on  foreign  countries,  the  chief 
use  of  a  navy  should  Le  to  keep  open  its  communica- 
tions, not  to  close  them  !  I  will  only  add  that  I  regard 
these  changes  as  the  necessary  corollary  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Navigation  Laws,  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  the  abandonment  of  our  colonial  monopoly." 

In  most  of  the  foregoing  questions,  Cobden,  as  we 
have  said,  was  contented  to  preach  sound  doctrine,  and 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  ultimate  adoption  of 
principles  of  policy  and  government,  which. in  his  time 
he  could  not  hope  to  see  prevail.  But  he  was  destined, 
before  the  close  of  his  career,  once  more  to  engage  in  a 
great  practical  work,  and  to  identify  his  name  with  an 
accomplished  success,  scarcely  inferior  in  its  scope  and 
results  to  the  repeal  of  the  English  Corn  Law. 

This  was  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France. 

As  the  Corn  Law  was  the  great  stronghold  of  mono- 
poly in  England,  so  was  the  prohibitive  system  in 
France  the  key-stone  of  protection  in  Europe,  and 
Cobden  selected  these  accordingly,  with  the  unerring 
instinct  of  real  statesmanship,  as  the  first  points  for 
attack,  and  fastened  upon  them  with  a  tenacity  and 
resolution  which  insured  success. 

Fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since  England  had  re- 
nounced, in  principle  at  least,  the  false  system  of 
commercial  monopoly,  and,  in  Cobden's  words  quoted 
above,  "  thrown  away  the  sceptre  of  force,  to  confide  in 
freedom."  She  had  trusted  to  the  teaching  of  her 
example,  and  to  the  experience  of  her  extraordinary 
success,  in  leading  the  countries  of  Europe  to  answer  to 
her  appeal  for  co-operation  in  liberating  trade,  and 
vindicating  the  rights  of  labour  ;  but  she  had  met  with 
slight  response.  Our  conversion  was  perhaps  too 
recent,  our  course  still  too  inconsistent,  and  our  motives 
too  much  open  to  suspicion,  to  make  this   surprising, 
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and,  so  far  as  France  was  concerned,  we  had  unfor- 
tunately contrived  in  all  our  reforms  to  retain  in  our 
tariff  restrictions  upon  the  staple  articles  of  French 
production,  wine  and  silk.  The  time  had  come  when, 
unless  some  new  impulse  could  be  given  to  inter- 
national intercourse,  the  forces  of  reaction  might  have 
again  acquired  the  ascendency,  and  European  progress 
have  been  thrown  back  for  years. 

Our  relations  with  France  were  those  of  chronic 
distrust  and  rivalry.  The  cry  of  Perfidc  Albion  in 
France  too  often  resounded  in  our  ears  ;  and  the  bug- 
bear of  French  invasion  was  successively  invoked  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel  no  less  than  three  times  in  the 
period  we  are  considering.  This  was  a  state  of  things 
fraught  with  danger.  Monopoly  had  borne  as  usual  its 
deadly  fruits,  in  alienating  two  great  nations  destined 
by  nature  for  the  closest  relations  of  friendship  and 
mutual  dependence,  and  in  fostering  in  both  the  spirit 
of  war.  It  was  under  circumstances  such  as  these  that 
Cobden  set  his  hand  to  the  great  work  of  co-operation 
which  led  to  the  Commercial  Treaty. 

Bastiat,  who  would  have  hailed  with  delight  this 
tardy  reparation  of  the  defects  in  our  reformed  com- 
mercial system  which  he  always  deplored,  was  no 
longer  alive  to  aid  the  cause  ;  but  to  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  modern  French  economists,  Michel 
Chevalier,  is  due,  in  concert  with  Cobden,  the  merit  of 
the  scheme  with  the  Governments  of  England  and 
France  were  induced  to  adopt,  which  has  opened  to  us 
the  prospect  of  a  new  era  of  progress,  in  the  gradual 
union  of  the  nations  of  Europe  in  a  great  commercial 
federation,  and  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  civilisa- 
tion which  may  yet  keep  pace  with  that  now  dawning 
on  our  race  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  republics  of  the 
Western  world. 

As  Cobden  saw  in  his  beneficent  work  the  hope  of  a 
new  era  of  peace,  and  of  liberal  progress  in  Europe,  as 
its  certain  fruit,  so  did  his  opponents  instinctively  per- 
ceive that  his  success  would  carry  with  it  the  doom  of 
the  traditions  of  hatred  and  of  fear,  which  the  Govern- 
ments of  Europe  had  too  often  successfully  invoked,  to 
plunge  the  people  into  wars  of  which  they  are  the 
invariable  victims,  and  to  keep  alive   the   rumours  of 
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war,  which  have  deprived  them  of  the  solid  fruits  of 
peace.  So  long  as  the  political  condition  of  Europe  is 
such  as  to  render  necessary  or  possible  the  large  arma- 
ments which  are  a  reproach  to  our  age  and  boasted 
civilisation,  while  millions  of  men,  in  the  flower  of  their 
age,  are  taken  from  productive  industry,  and  supported 
by  the  labour  of  the  rest  of  the  population,  no  real  and 
permanent  progress  can  be  made  in  the  emancipation 
of  the  people,  and  in  the  establishment  of  free  institu- 
tions.    It  was  in  the  consciousness   that  by  breaking 

down    the    barriers    to    commercial 
Treaty"  intercourse    between   England   and 

France,  a  greater  impulse  would  be 
given  than  by  any  other  event  to  the  forces  of  progress 
in  Europe,  that  the  men  who  in  both  countries  undertook 
and  completed  this  international  work  entered  upon 
their  task.  We  speak  freely  of  this  episode  in  Cobden's 
life,  but  it  is  necessary  to  vindicate  his  policy  from 
charges  which,  although  forgotten  and  overwhelmed  in 
its  extraordinary  success,  were  brought  against  it  too 
commonly,  and  from  quarters  whence  it  ought  least  to 
have  been  expected. 

In  France  Cobden  was  reproached  by  many  of  his 
earlier  friends,  whose  sympathies  were  bound  up  with 
the  Orleanist  or  Republican  regimes^  and  who  viewed 
with  a  natural  aversion  the  Second  Empire,  for  contri- 
buting to  a  work  which,  if  successful,  might  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  consolidate  the  Imperial  reign. 
He  replied,  that  what  the  immediate  effect  might  be  he 
neither  knew  nor  cared,  but  that  all  the  forces  of  free- 
dom were  "solidaires,"  and  that  the  ruler  who  gave 
"  Free  Trade  "  to  the  nation,  whether  King,  President, 
or  Emperor,  was  doing  that  which,  more  than  anything 
else,  would  assure  the  future  liberties  of  France.  The 
same  causes  operated  in  many  quarters  to  make  the 
Treaty  unpopular  in  England ;  but  he  was  also  assailed 
in  a  more  insidious  form.  He  was  accused  of  having 
forgotten  or  forsaken  the  sound  doctrines  of  political 
economy,  of  which  he  had  in  his  earlier  life  been  the 
uncompromising  advocate,  and  of  having  revived  the 
discarded  policy  of  ''reciprocity  treaties."  The  system 
of  reciprocity  treaties  and  tariff  bargains  was  one  of  the 
natural  but  most  pernicious  developments  of  the  doc- 
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trines  of  protection.  These  arrangements  aimed  at  the 
extension  of  the  Hmits  of  monopoly,  by  securing  for  our 
products  protection  in  a  foreign  country  against  the 
competition  of  all  other  countries,  and  always  pro- 
ceeded on  the  supposed  interest  of  the  producer,  to  the 
injury  of  the  consumer.  They  were  logical,  when  it 
was  believed  or  professed  that  the  reduction  of  a  duty 
was  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  country  making  it  to 
the  country  in  whose  favour  it  was  made.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  was  natural,  in  making  such  reductions, 
to  demand  what  were  thought  to  be  equivalent  con- 
cessions from  the  country  with  which  we  were  treating, 
and  the  supreme  art  of  negotiating  was  held  to  consist 
in  framing  what  had  the  appearance  of  a  "  nicely 
adjusted  balance  of  equivalents,"  but  in  which  each 
country  secretly  desired,  and  sought  to  obtain,  the 
maximum  of  reductions  from  the  other,  against  the 
minimum  of  its  own.  But  from  the  Free  Trade  point 
of  view,  in  which  all  reductions  of  duties,  at  least  so  far 
as  productive  duties  are  concerned,  are  an  admitted 
and  positive  gain  to  the  countiy  making  them,  it  be- 
comes absurd  and  impossible  to  use  them  as  the  ground 
of  a  claim  on  a  foreign  country  for  compensating,  or 
equivalent,  remissions. 

The  French  Treaty  had  no  affinity,  except  in  form,  to 
treaties  such  as  these.  Instead  of  a  bargain  in  which 
each  party  sought  to  give  as  little  and  to  get  as  much  as 
possible,  it  was  a  great  work  of  co-operation,  in  which 
the  Governments  of  England  and  of  France  were  re- 
solved, on  both  sides,  to  remove,  within  the  limits  of 
their  power,  the  artificial  obstacles  to  their  commercial 
intercourse  presented  by  fiscal  and  protective  laws. 
England  had  already  spontaneously  advanced  much 
further  than  France  in  this  direction,  and  hence  alone, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  all  idea  of  "  equivalent "  conces- 
sions was  out  of  the  question.  She  contributed  her 
share  to  the  work  by  sweeping  from  her  tariff,  with 
some  trifling  exceptions,  all  trace  and  remnant  of  pro- 
tection, and  by  reducing  her  fiscal  duties  upon  wine 
and  brandy.  France,  unable  at  one  stroke  to  destroy 
the  whole  fabric  of  monopoly,  nevertheless  made  a 
deadly  breach  in  the  edifice  by  substituting  moderate 
duties  for  prohibition  in  the  case  of  the  chief  British 
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exports.  If  these  reforms  had  been  made  exclusively 
in  each  other's  favour  they  might  have  been  justly  open 
to  the  charge  of  unsoundness,  but  they  were  made 
equally  for  the  commerce  of  all  the  world,  on  the 
side  of  England  immediately,  on  the  side  of  France 
prospectively  ;  and  thus,  instead  of  reverting  to  a 
system  of  monopoly,  the  prohibitive  and  differential 
policy  of  France  was  annihilated,  and  the  equal 
system  of  England  maintained  and  consolidated. 

But  the  consequences  of  the  Treaty  with  France  were 
not  coniined  to  that  country  and  to  England.  It  was 
an  act  which,  both  by  its  moral  effect  and  its  direct 
and  necessary  influence  on  the  legislation  of  the  other 
Continental  countries,  has  set  on  foot  a  movement 
which  grows  from  year  to  year,  and  will  not  cease  till 
all  protective  duties  have  been  erased  from  the  com- 
mercial codes  of  Europe. 

It  was  thus  the  rare  privilege  of  the  man  who  had 
been  the  foremost  in  giving  the  death-blow  to  monopoly 
in  England  to  be  also  among  the  first  to  storm  the 
citadel  of  protection  on  the  Continent  and  to  give  to 
the  work  which  he  commenced  at  home  a  decisive 
international  impulse,  destined  to  afford  new  securities 
for  the  most  sacred  of  human  rights — the  right  of 
labour,  and  to  add  **  new  realms  to  the  empire  of 
freedom." 

Cobden  had  yet  another  success  awaiting  him,  to  our 
mind  the  most  signal  triumph  of  his  life.  He  lived  to 
see  the  great  moral  and  economic  laws,  which  he  had 
enforced  through  years  of  opposition  and  obloquy, 
asserting  their  control  over  the  forces  of  reaction  and 
moulding  our  foreign  policy.  It  must  have  been  with 
a  superb  and  heartfelt  satisfaction  that  Cobden  watched 
the  conflict  of  public  opinion  at  the  time  of  the  Danish 
War.  The  diplomatic  intervention  of  the  Government 
had  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  war  and  made  it  more 
than  usually  difiicult  to  retreat.  The  old  instincts  of 
the  ruling  classes  of  the  nation  were  thoroughly  aroused, 
and  unless  they  had  been  neutralised  and  overpowered 
by  stronger  and  deeper  forces,  we  should,  under  a 
fancied  idea  of  chivalry  and  honour  (if  anything  can 
deserve  these  names  which  is  opposed  to  reason  and 
duty),   have   squandered   once   more    the    hard-earned 
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heritage  of  English  labour  in  a  war  of  which  the 
causes  and  the  merits  were  for  the  most  part  unknown 
among  us,  and  could  never  have  been  made  intelligible 
to  the  nation,  and  in  which  our  success,  if  possible, 
might  have  thrown  back  all  liberal  progress  for  years, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  But  it  soon 
became  manifest  that  a  nobler  and  larger  morality  had 
been  gaining  ground  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  had  at 
last  found  its  expression  in  the  Councils  of  the  State, 
and  had  enforced  its  control  over  those  who  still 
believed  that  the  mission  of  England  is  to  hold  by 
force  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

The  memorable  debate  which  decided  the  course  of 
our  policy  in  this  critical  moment  decided  far  greater 
issues  ;  and  the  principle  of  "  non-intervention,"  as  it 
has  been  explained  above,  the  only  hope  for  the  moral 
union  of  nations  and  the  progress  of  freedom,  became 
the  predominating  rule  of  our  foreign  policy. 

In  reviewing  the  political  programme  given  in  the 
preceding  pages,  we  shall  see  that  while  much  has 
been  done  far  more  remains  to  do  ;  and  that,  although 
there  is  great  cause  for  hope,  there  is  also  much  ground 
for  fear. 

Of  all  the  dreams  in  which  easy-going  and  half- 
hearted politicians  indulge,  the  idlest  appears  to  be  that 
in  which  it  is  fondly  imagined  that  the  days  of  party 
strife  are  over  and  that  no  questions  lie  before  us,  on 
which  the  majority  of  moderate  and  honest  men  are 
not  agreed.  It  is  useless  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  before  the  future  greatness  and  prosperity  of  our 
country  can  be  assured,  great  issues  must  be  raised  and 
fierce  political  struggles  traversed.  We  have  a  lirm 
and  confident  belief  that  the  forces  on  the  side  of 
progress  are  sufficient  to  achieve  what  is  required  for 
this  consummation  by  peaceful  and  constitutional 
reform  ;  but  the  cause  will  not  be  won  without 
strenuous  efforts. 

It  will  not  be  won  without  the  aid  of  men  who,  in 
the  measure  of  their  gifts,  will  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
task  the  qualities  of  which  in  Cobden's  life  we  have 
such  enduring  proofs  :  pure  morality,  keen  intelhgence, 
perfect  disinterestedness,  undaunted  courage,  indomit- 
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able  tenacity  of  purpose,  high  patriotism,  and  an 
immovable  faith  in  the  predestined  triumph  of  good 
over  evil. 

That  the  principles  of  public  morality  which  Cobden 
devoted  his  life  to  enforce  will  ultimately  prevail  in  the 
government  of  the  world  we  think  that  no  one  who 
believes  in  God  or  man  can  doubt.  Whether  it  be  in 
store  for  our  country  first  to  achieve  by  their  adoption 
the  last  triumphs  of  civilisation  and  to  hold  her  place 
in  the  van  of  human  progress,  or  whether  to  other 
races  and  to  other  communities  will  be  confided  this 
great  mission,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine. 

But  those  who  trust  that  this  may  yet  be  England's 
destiny,  who,  in  spite  of  much  which  they  deplore, 
dehght  to  look  upon  her  past  with  pride  and  her  future 
with  hope,  will  ever  revere  the  memory  of  Cobden  as 
of  one  whose  lifelong  aim  it  was  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  her  empire  in  her  moral  greatness,  in  the  supremacy 
of  reason,  and  in  the  majesty  of  law — and  will  feel  with 
us  that  the  "  international  man  "  was  also,  and  still 
more,  an  Englishman. 
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The  following  letter  is  reprinted  from  the  Times 
of  January  7,  1873.  //  was  written  by  Cohden 
in  1864,  and  ptiblished  in  the  Morning  Star  of 
January  22  of  that  year.  Nine  years  later  it 
was  sent  by  Mr.  John  Bright  to  the  Daily  News 
for  re-publication  ;  and  it  was  reprinted  from  the 
Daily  News  by  the  Times,  March  i,  1907.  Its 
arguments  are  as  applicable  to  Small  Holdings 
with  security  of  tenure  as  to  Peasant  Proper- 
ties ;  and  in  the  belief  that  it  will  help  the 
movement  in  favour  of  Small  Holdings,  the 
Committee  of  the  Cobden  Club  now  reprint  it. 


COBDEN    ON    THE    LAND 
QUESTION. 

jk   ^   ^^ 

'  All  ancient  legislators,  especially  Moses, 
grounded  the  success  of  tlieir  ordinances  concerning 
virtue,  justness,  and  morality  upon  securing  hereditary 
estates,  or,  at  least,  landed  property,  to  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  citizens.' — NiEBUHR. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Romsey  Labourers' 
Encouragement  Association,  the  Hon.  William  Cow- 
per,  who  presided  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
in  alluding  to  the  '  disadvantages  and  privations  to 
which  the  agricultural  labourer  is  exposed,'  is  re- 
ported to  have  said :  '  I  do  not  allude  to  such  imagi- 
nary grievances  as  that  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  [not] 
having  any  share  in  the  ownership  of  the  land.  Such 
a  complaint  as  that  rests  upon  a  fallacy  and  a  delusion. 
If  it  were  possible  to  make  the  labourers  the  owners 
of  the  land  which  they  are  tilling  it  would  be  a  re- 
trograde movement  in  agriculture.  The  great  pro- 
gress in  agriculture  of  late  years  has  been  due  to 
the  concentration  and  application  of  capital  to  an 
amount  of  land  which  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
favourable  employment  of  their  capital ;  and  it  would 
be  going  back  to  times  of  less  prosperity — it  would 
be  following  the  example  of  countries  less  prosperous 


than  England  in  agriculture — if  we  were  to  aim  at 
such  an  absurd  and  impossible  object.'     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  above  argument  may  be  called  generic,  for 
it  expresses  the  views  of  the  class  which  has  posses- 
sion of  the  soil  of  this  country.  Lord  Palmerston 
gave  utterance  to  similar  opinions,  on  Mr.  Maguire's 
motion  in  the  -House,  when  he  deprecated  any 
change  which  should  '  reduce  the  occupiers  of  the 
Irish  soil '  to  the  condition  of  the  French  peasant 
proprietors  ;  and  it  is  not  reported  that  there  was  a 
roar  of  laughter  at  this  grim  joke. 

Now  nobody  has,  I  believe,  proposed  that  we 
should  adopt  in  England  the  French  law  of  succes- 
sion ;  but  it  pleases  those  who  are  the  advocates  of 
the  Land  Laws  of  this  country  to  bring  forward  the 
peasant  proprietor  of  France  as  a  sort  of  '  old  bogey ' 
CO  frighten  us  into  the  love  of  our  own  feudal  system. 
This  compels  those  who  desire  any  amelioration  of 
the  present  system  to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground. 
I  propose,  with  your  permission,  and  with  the  aid  of 
such  high  authorities  as  I  shall  cite,  to  offer  to  your 
readers  the  materials  for  forming  a  judgment  upon 
the  state  and  prospects  of  the  peasant  proprietary  of 
France. 

Two  questions  are  presented  to  us  in  connection 
with  this  subject :  What  are  the  moral  and  what  are 
the  economical  effects  produced  by  the  division  of 
the  land  of  a  country  among  its  own  people  ?  In 
France,  Switzerland,  Norway,  Germany,  Belgium,  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  in  the  United  States  the  land 
is,  as  a  rule,  the  property  of  those  who  cultivate  it. 
The  same  state  of  things  prevails  more  or  less,  or  is 
being  rapidly  developed,  in  Italy,  Spain,  Russia,  Hun- 
gary, and  other  countries.     England  is  the  only  great 
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country  where  feudalism  still  rules  the  destinies  of 
the  land,  and  where  the  owners  of  the  soil  are  con- 
stantly diminishing  in  number.  I  will,  however,  con- 
fine myself  to  France,  because  it  is  the  country  where 
the  system  under  consideration  may  be  said  to  have 
originated,  and  which  furnishes  an  example  on  the 
largest  scale  of  extreme  and  uniform  division  of  land, 
and  because,  being  the  country  most  often  referred 
to  in  condemnation  of  the  system,  and  from  its  prox- 
imity and  the  high  character  of  the  authorities  to  be 
quoted,  it  affords  the  most  satisfactory  materials  for 
forming  a  correct  judgment  on  the  matter. 

Now,  looking  at  the  moral  aspect  of  the  question 
alone,  nobody  will  deny  the  advantages  which  the 
possession  of  landed  property  must  confer  upon  a 
man  or  a  body  of  men — -that  it  imparts  a  higher  sense 
of  independence  and  security,  greater  self  respect, 
and  supplies  stronger  motives  for  industry,  frugality, 
and  forethought  than  any  other  kind  of  property. 
But  we  have  not  to  weigh  the  various  moral  influences 
produced  by  the  ownership  of  different  kinds  of 
properties.  The  question  really  is  between  owning 
land  or  possessing  nothing ;  for  in  proclaiming  that 
the  whole  class  of  agricultural  labourers  must  for  ever 
abandon  the  hope  or  ambition  of  becoming  land- 
owners, they  are  virtually  told  that  they  can  never 
emerge  from  the  condition  of  weekly  labourers  ;  for 
the  tillers  of  the  earth  can,  as  a  class,  rise  to  wealth 
only  by  sharing  in  the  possession  of  the  soil.  Let  us 
see  to  what  proportion  of  the  agricultural  population 
this  proscription  extends. 

By  the  last  census  tables  of  the  occupations  of 
people  it  appears  that  in  England  and  Wales  there 
are,  in  round  numbers,  15,100  landed  proprietors  and 


1, 1 00,000  farm  labourers.  The  classification  of  the 
proprietors  may  be  wanting  in  accuracy,  but  it  is 
enough  to  know  that,  taking  the  whole  United  King- 
dom, while  the  owners  of  the  soil  are  reckoned  by 
thousands,  its  cultivators  must  be  counted  by  millions. 
The  farmers  and  graziers  in  England  and  Wales, 
220,000  in  number,  hove  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases 
no  property  in  the  land  they  occupy,  but  as  it  is  not 
yet  proposed  to  put  them  under  the  ban  of  perpetual 
exclusion  from  the  class  of  proprietors,  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  question  does  not  affect  them  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  labourers.  Now,  the  whole  ques- 
tion as  between  the  millions  of  peasant  proprietors 
in  France  and  the  millions  of  farm  labourers  in  Eng- 
land is  summed  up  in  a  few  words  by  M.  Passy,  in  a 
small  volume  entitled,  '  Des  Systemes  de  Culture  en 
France,  et  de  leur  Influence  sur  I'Economie  Sociale,' 
which  should  be  read  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
this  question.  *  As  for  the  idea,  so  often  reproduced,' 
says  he,  '  that  large  farms  contribute  more  than  small 
to  the  welfare  of  the  population  employed  on  them, 
it  scarcely  deserves  notice.  The  whole  difference 
between  the  two  systems  is  that  in  the  one  case  there 
are  few  masters  and  many  hired  labourers — in  the 
other,  more  masters  and  fewer  hired  labourers.  Now, 
should  not  that  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  preferring 
the  latter  ? '  Bearing  in  mind  that,  in  speaking  of 
small  farms,  M.  Passy  means  small  freeholds,  can  we 
doubt,  were  his  question  put  to  the  British  peasant 
instead  of  the  landowner,  what  his  answer  would  be? 
But  upon  the  moral  aspect  of  the  question  there 
cannot  be  two  opinions,  and  therefore  it  does  not 
admit  of  controversy.  On  the  Continent  the  verdict 
on  this  view  of  the  question  is  unanimously  in  favour 


of  small  landed  properties  ;  and,  unless  we  in  Eng- 
land are  insincere  m  the  arguments  we  address  to  the 
working  classes  to  mduce  them  to  become  depositors 
in  savings  banks,  or  to  enter  the  ranks  of  distributors 
and  producers  by  means  of  '  co-operation,'  we  shall 
also  admit  that  to  become  a  small  freeholder  would 
elevate  the  labourmg  man  in  the  scale  of  society. 
This  has  been  proved  by  experience  on  the  largest 
scale  in  France,  where  five  millions  of  landed  proprie- 
tors, every  one  a  voter,  constitute  the  foundation  of 
the  social  and  political  edifice,  and  of  whom  rulers 
and  orators  delight  to  speak  as  the  pride  and  safe- 
guard of  the  State.  If  we  would  realise  the  contrast 
presented  by  the  abject  condition  of  our  own 
peasantry,  it  is  afforded  by  such  incidents  as  that  of 
the  speaker  at  the  above-named  meeting  telling  his 
patronised  audience  (and  an  audience  listening 
acquiescingly !)  that  for  them  the  acquisition  of  a 
plot  of  land  was  '  an  absurd  and  impossible  object,'  or 
by  a  recent  picture  in  Punch  where,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  hint  having  been  uttered  that  land  and  votes 
might  be  possessed  by  the  same  class  in  England 
as  in  France,  the  British  peasant  was  caricatured  in 
a  form  which  conveyed  the  impression  of  a  cross 
between  an  Aztec  and  a  New  Zealander. 

But  it  is  on  the  second  or  economical  branch  of 
the  subject — namely,  the  effect  of  small  landed 
properties  on  the  progress  of  scientific  agriculture — 
that  the  great  controversy  really  arises.  Can  what 
is  called  high  farming  be  carried  on  successfully  where 
the  land  is  cultivated  by  peasant  proprietors  ?  It 
might  almost  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  the 
highest  standard  of  agriculture  is  horticulture,  which 
is   always  conducted   on   a  diminutive    scale.      This, 


however,  would  be  to  evade  the  major  half  of  the 
question,  whether,  on  small  properties  farming  can 
be  pursued  with  the  same  economy  as  on  large — 
whether  the  net  proceeds,  after  deducting  the  cost  of 
production,  can  be  as  great  in  the  one  case  as  the 
other.  On  this  point,  the  influential  public  opinion 
of  England  has  been  resolutely  on  the  side  of  the 
great  farms.  Not  content  with  preferring  our  own 
system,  we  have,  as  is  our  English  wont,  passed  sum- 
mary condemnation  on  those  who  have  not  con- 
formed to  our  standard.  Mr.  M'Culloch,  with  his 
usual  dogmatism,  took  a  prominent  part  nearly  forty 
years  ago  in  denouncing  the  division  of  land  as  it  is 
practised  by  our  neighbours,  predicting  that,  if  it  were 
continued  for  another  half-century,  '  France  would 
become  the  greatest  pauper  warren  in  Europe.' 
Thirty  years  after  this  rash  prophecy  M.  Passy  pub- 
lished a  second  edition  of  his  '  Systemes  de  Culture,' 
in  which  the  important  question  is  discussed  in  all 
its  aspects.  M.  Passy  was  a  peer  of  France  under 
Louis  Philippe,  and  afterwards  filled  the  post  of 
Minister  of  Finance.  He  is  a  considerable  landed 
proprietor,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
political  economists  of  France.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  person  combining  higher  qualifications  for 
his  task,  and  the  result  of  his  investigations  is  a  de- 
cided preference,  on  economical,  social,  and  moral 
grounds,  of  the  French  system  to  that  of  this  country. 
He  shows,  as,  indeed,  all  the  accredited  French 
authorities  show,  that  the  evils  of  the  subdivision  of 
land,  as  it  is  practically  carried  out  in  France,  are 
much  exaggerated,  indeed,  caricatured  by  its  oppo- 
nents ;  that  the  enforced  division  of  the  property  of 
a  deceased  parent  among  his  children  does  not  neces- 


sarily  involve  the  partition  of  the  land  ;  that  arrange- 
ments are  often  made  by  which  one  of  the  family 
takes  the  estate,  paying  the  co-heirs  a  compensation 
in  money,  or  the  whole  is  sold  and  the  proceeds  are 
divided ;  and  thus,  as  the  Government  statistics 
prove,  the  separate  landed  properties  of  France  are 
not  increasing  in  number  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  the  population — in  short,  experience  shows,  as 
common  sense  might  have  foreseen,  that  as  men  do 
not  cut  up  their  cloth  or  leather  to  waste,  so  neither 
will  they,  as  a  rule,  sub-divide  that  which  is  far  more 
precious — the  land — into   useless   fragments. 

M.  Passy  gives  us  the  following  deductions  as 
the  result  of  his  investigations:  '  I,  That  in  the 
present  state  of  agricultural  knowledge  and  practice, 
it  is  the  small  farms  {la  petite  culture^  which,  after 
deducting  the  cost  of  production,  yields  from  a  given 
surface,  and  on  equal  conditions,  the  greatest  net 
produce  ;  and,  2,  that  the  same  system  of  cultivation, 
by  maintaining  a  larger  rural  population,  not  only 
thereby  adds  to  the  strength  of  a  State,  but  affords 
a  better  market  for  those  commodities  the  production 
and  exchange  of  which  stimulate  the  prosperity  of 
the  manufacturing  districts.' 

This  conclusion,  so  opposed  to  the  doctrine  cur- 
rent in  this  country,  is  confirmed  by  the  highest 
authorities  in  France  as  well  as  by  those  English 
writers  who,  whether  as  occasional  residents  in  that 
country  or  as  travellers — such  as  Mill,  Inglis,  Kay, 
etc. — ^^have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  forming  a 
correct  judgment  on  the  matter.  And  it  should  be 
added  that  these  views  have  been  constantly  gaining 
ground  in  France  during  the  last  half-century,  until 
they  have  almost  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  controversy 
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in  that  country.  And  surely  if  any  one  circumstance 
be  more  calculated  than  another  to  impose  a  modest 
diffidence  on  even  the  most  conservative  of  British 
critics,  it  is  the  high  social  and  intellectual  position 
of  those  Frenchmen  who  are  the  advocates  of  the 
system  of  peasant  properties.  This  task  is  not  left 
to  the  Red  Republicans  or  the  ultra-democrats.  Men 
of  exalted  rank  and  noble  birth,  who  might  be  ex- 
cused for  feeling  some  repugnance  to  a  social  organi- 
sation which  has  to  a  large  extent  been  erected  upon 
the  ruins  of  their  class,  the  descendants  of  those 
whose  families  were  scattered  or  who  perished  on  the 
scaffold  during  the  Revolution,  have  been  among 
the  most  able  and  earnest  champions  of  the  present 
order  of  things.  Thus,  M.  de  Tocqueville,  writing  in 
the  confidence  of  private  friendship,  from  the  chateau 
in  Normandy  bearmg  his  name,  and  surrounded  by 
a  body  of  peasant  proprietors  occupying  the  greater 
part  of  the  ancestral  domain  of  his  family,  yet  speal<s 
with  hearty  commendation  of  the  change.  And  the 
present  state  of  things  finds  a  defender  in  a  vener- 
able French  nobleman,  who  is  widely  known  and 
honoured  in  England  for  the  purity  of  his  character 
and  his  high  intellectual  endowments — the  head  of 
the  ducal  house  of  De  Broglie.  The  circumstance  to 
which  I  am  referring — the  elevated  character  and 
eminent  position  of  the  advocates  of  the  French 
system — seems  to  have  had  its  effect  on  the  con- 
servative and  philosophical  mind  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
who  visited  France  in  1838,  imbued  with  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch's  predilections  against'  the  division  of  landed 
property. 

Dr.    Chalmers   records   in  his   diary,   which  has 
been  published  since  his  death,  the  conversations  he 
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had  on  this  subject  with  men  of  the  highest  social 
and  pohtical  position  whom  he  describes  as  '  intelH- 
gent  and  truly  conservative.'  One  of  them,  Francois 
Delessert,  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
Parisian  merchant,  tells  him  that  he  '  apprehends  no 
harm  from  the  subdivision  of  property — speaks  of 
the  checks  to  it — that  it  is  greatly  overrated — that 
family  arrangements  often  prevent  it.'  But  a  con- 
versation with  a  nobleman,  already  mentioned,  seems 
to  have  produced  the  greatest  impression  on  his  mind, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  his 
diary:  'June  21,  1838. — Duke  de  Broglie  made  a  very 
able  defence  of  the  French  law  of  succession  and 
said  {inter  alia)  that  the  minutely  sub-divided  land 
on  the  Seine  was,  before,  not  cultivated  at  all.  At 
Lille,  he  says  there  is  first-rate  agriculture  in  large 
farms  from  small  properties  pieced  together.  That 
in  the  canton  of  Berne,  one  part,  under  the  law  of 
primogeniture,  has  large  properties,  splendid  houses, 
admirable  agriculture,  but  a  population  supported  by 
a  poor-rate.  Anotlier  part,  under  the  law  of  equal 
division,  has  a  worse  agriculture,  and  a  better  con- 
ditioned population  without  a  pauper  among  them.' 

Dr.  Chalmers  closes  his  diary  with  these  words : 
'  A  most  interesting  journey  by  which  my  opinion  of 
the  actual  state  of  property  in  France,  and  also  my 
views  of  the  eventual,  have  been  made  more  favour- 
able. Much,  however,  must  be  left  to  time  and  ex- 
perience. I  have  been  greatly  enlightened  by  the 
conversation  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie.' 

A  few  years  after  Dr.  Chalmers'  tour  in  France, 
the  agricultural  districts  of  that  country  were  visited 
by  Mr.  Henry  Coleman,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
Massachusetts,  who  was  on  a  special  mission  from 
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that  State  to  report  on  the  condition  of  agriculture  in 
Europe.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  witness  more 
deserving  of  attention  on  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion. The  following  are  extracts  from  his  published 
letters : — - 

'  At  first  I  thought  I  should  find  nothing  in 
French  agriculture  worthy  of  much  attention,  but  my 
opinion  has  undergone  a  change,  and  I  begin  to  think 
their  agriculture  not  only  good,  but  advanced.  They 
do  not  grow  the  same  productions  as  England ;  their 
work  is  not  executed  in  so  neat  a  manner ;  their 
implements  are  primitive  and  somewhat  rude.  Their 
neat  stock  is  less  improved,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
system  is  different ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
that  their  farming  is  more  economical,  and  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  is  superior  to  that  of  the  English.  ...  I 
have  never  seen  a  more  civil,  clean,  well-dressed, 
happy  set  of  people  than  the  French  peasantry,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  and  they  contrast  most  strongly 
in  this  respect  with  the  English  and  the  Scotch.  I 
seldom  went  among  a  field  of  labourers  in  England 
or  Scotland,  especially  if  they  were  women, -without 
some  coarse  joke  or  indecent  leer.  It  is  the  reverse 
in  France — the  address  even  of  the  poorest  (I  do  not 
at  all  exaggerate)  is  as  polite  as  that  of  the  best 
people  you  find  in  a  city  ;  so  far  from  soliciting  money 
they  have  refused  it  in  repeated  instances  when,  for 
some  little  service,  I  have  offered  some  compensation. 
Count  de  Gourcy  told  me,  again  and  again,  that  even 
the  most  humble  of  them  would  consider  it  an  offence 
to  have  it  offered  them.  I  do  not  believe  there  ever 
was  a  happier  peasantry  than  the  French,  and  they 
are  pre-eminent  for  their  industry  and  economy.' 
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But  the  most  recent,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
highest  testimony  on  this  subject  remains  to  be  cited. 
M.  Leonce  de  Lavergne  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  accomplished,  laborious,  and  conscientious 
writers  on  agriculture  of  the  present  age.  His  work, 
contrasting  the  rural  economy  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  with  that  of  France,  published  in  1850, 
attracted  much  attention  at  the  time  in  this  country. 
He  has  since  published  occasional  articles  in  periodi- 
cals, and  has  edited  a  French  translation  of  Arthur 
Young's  travels  in  France.  But  his  most  important 
work,  '  On  the  Rural  Economy  of  France  since  1789,' 
was  published  about  four  years  ago.  Now,  in  all 
these  works,  he  is  the  consistent,  able,  but  discrimi- 
nating advocate  of  the  division  of  land  as  it  exists 
in  France,  and  as  contrasted  with  the  system  which 
prevails  in  this  country. 

'  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England'  (Vol.  21,  i860)  contains  a  review  of  the 
latest  work  of  M.  de  Lavergne,  to  which  I  refer,  not 
only  because  the  '  Journal '  is  our  highest  authority 
on  practical  agriculture,  but  because  the  review  in 
question  affords  a  truly  characteristic  illustration  of 
the  English  mode  of  arguing  the  land  question  with 
foreigners.  After  speaking  in  the  very  highest  terms 
of  eulogy  of  M.  de  Lavergne's  '  admirable  book,'  of 
his  '  graphic  descriptions  '  his  '  inexhaustible  fund 
of  historical,  legendary,  and  economical  illustra- 
tions,' the  reviewer  adds :  '  We  trust  we  have 
said  enough  of  its  singular  merits  to  induce  all 
those  who  can  read  the  French  language  to  pro- 
cure the  book  itself  and  read  it  through.  Let  no  one 
be  deterred  from  doing  so  by  its  forbidding  title,  as 
we  have  rarely  seen  dry,  statistical  facts  and  figures 
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comprised  in  so  luring  a  form,  and  interspersed  with 
so  many  entertaining  details  and  pictures  of  scenery, 
manners,  and  customs,  etc.  In  one  word,  M.  de 
Lavergne  has  written  a  book  which  has  its  place 
everywhere — in  the  study  of  the  learned,  in  the 
boudoir  or  drawing-room  of  the  wealthy,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  travellmg  bag  of  the  tourist.' 

I  was  very  curious  to  see  how  the  organ  of  our 
great  agricultural  society,  after  these  well-deserved 
compliments,  would  deal  with  the  accomplished 
Frenchman's  views  on  the  division  of  the  land.  '  M. 
de  Lavergne,'  says  the  reviewer,  '  is  not  disposed  to 
consider  an  extreme  division  of  landed  property  as  an 
obstacle  to  agricultural  progress,  and  we  shall  pres- 
ently examine  the  arguments  by  which  he  attempts 
to  establish  his  opmion.'  Accordingly,  in  the  follow- 
ing page  the  subject  is  again  referred  to,  and  we 
are  told  that  '  M.  de  Lavergne  greatly  approves  the 
equal  division  of  property  by  inheritance,  and  cer- 
tainly adduces  very  cogent  reason  to  support  his 
views :  but  this  is  a  point,  and  perhaps  the  only  one, 
on  which  we  do  not  agree  with  him.'  And  how  does 
the  reviewer  proceed  to  '  examine  the  arguments '  of 
a  writer  who  is  treating  a  subject  to  which  he  has 
given  a  life  of  study,  in  a  work  rich  with  valuable 
statistics  and  historical  facts,  every  page  of  which 
bears  evidence  of  his  ability  and  practical  know- 
ledge? While  asserting  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  one  capital  point  upon  which  M.  de  Lavergne 
possessed  such  superior  sources  of  intelligence,  the 
reviewer  might  have  been  expected  to  have  adduced 
some  facts  or  figures  in  support  of  his  views.  Nothing 
more,  however,  is  deemed  necessary,  in  the  present 
sentimental  phase  of  the  land  question,  than  straight- 


way  to  raise  the  cry  of  '  our  old  nobility.'  '  Few  who 
can  appreciate,'  says  the  reviewer,  '  the  social  and 
intellectual  influence  exercised  by  the  aristocracy  of 
this  country  will  concur  with  M.  de  Lavergne  on  the 
subject  of  the  privilege  of  primogeniture.'  Then  fol- 
lows half  a  page  of  glorification  of  '  our  large  land 
owners,'  of  their  services  to  agriculture  by  '  scientific 
discoveries  and  costly  experiments,'  in  the  course  of 
which  we  are  told  that  '  there  is  not  a  single  page  of 
English  history  in  which  the  aristocracy  is  not  asso- 
ciated with  its  glorious  records.'  And  this  rhapsodi- 
cal diversion  from  the  real  question  at  issue  termi- 
nates .  with  a  dogmatic  repudiation  of  M.  de  La- 
vergne's  views  respecting  the  division  of  land  in 
France. — Not  one  word  is  vouchsafed  to  the  case  of 
the  millions  of  agricultural  labourers  in  this  kingdom. 
The  moment  the  aristocracy  is  thrown  into  the  scale, 
it  is  assumed  to  outweigh  reason,  arguments,  logic, 
and  facts.  What  is  this  but  a  practical  application 
of  the  lines : 

"Let  law  and  learning,  trade  and  commerce  die  ; 

But  leave  us  still  our  old  nobility '  ? 

We  laugh  at  the  Spaniards  because,  when  chal- 
lenged to  defend  their  antiquated  practices,  they  deem 
it  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  '  Cosas  d'Espana.'  But 
where  is  the  difference  between  this  and  the  mode 
above  of  arguing  with  an  enlightened  foreigner  ? 

I  have  said  that  M.  de  Lavergne  is  a  discrimi- 
nating advocate  of  the  French  peasant  proprietors. 
He  allows  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the 
working  of  his  favourite  system,  and  that  in  some 
cases  the  niorcellement  of  the  land  is  too  minute  for 
agricultural  purposes,  though  it  is  not  admitted  that 
this  is  the  necessary  or  general  tendency. 
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There  are  family  arrangements  which  constantly 
tend  to  unite  as  well  as  to  divide  estates— as,  for  in- 
stance, the  accession  of  property  brought  by  marriage 
in  a  country  where  the  habit  of  giving  marriage-por- 
tions to  daughters  is  universal. 

M.  de  Lavergne  concedes  to  England,  as  a 
whole,  the  more  advanced  position  in  scientific  farm- 
ing, acknowledging  that  in  the  agricultural  products 
common  to  both  countries  the  average  yield  of  our 
crops  will  be  superior  to  that  of  France.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  attributable  to  the  size  of  the  farm,  but 
to  the  earlier  development  of  our  mechanical  and  in- 
dustrial resources — an  advantage  which  has  given  us 
the  lead  not  only  in  agriculture,  but  in  many  branches 
of  manufacturing  production.  He  vindicates  his 
countrymen  from  all  discredit  in  this  respect  by  point- 
ing to  the  very  different  ordeals  through  which  the 
two  countries  have  passed  since  1788,  when  Arthur 
Young  made  his  agricultural  tour  in  France.  It  is 
calculated  that  in  the  wars  between  1792  and  181 5 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  Frenchmen  perished  on 
battlefields  or  in  hospitals.  Laws  of  '  maximum  '  and 
every  conceivable  violation  of  the  rules  of  political 
economy  were  perpetrated.  Vast  masses  of  land 
wrested  from  the  nobility.  Church,  and  Corporations, 
passed  suddenly  into  the  hands  of  individuals  who 
had  neither  capital  nor  intelligence  to  bring  them 
into  profitable  cultivation.  The  energies  which  might 
have  been  employed  in  clearing  the  wilderness, 
draining  the  morass,  or  restoring  to  impoverished 
soils  their  natural  fertility,  were  exhausted  on  a 
thousand  battlefields,  where  the  valour  and  genius 
exhibited  by  Frenchmen  showed  what  would  have  ^ 
been  achieved  had  those  qualities  been  devoted  to  the   | 
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more  useful  and  enduring  conquests  of  peace.  Dur- 
ing those  twenty-two  years,  while  every  institution 
in  France  was  again  and  again  fundamentally  re- 
modelled, and  the  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  Church 
were  overthrown — while,  at  last,  foreign  armies,  after 
marching  through  the  country,  were  twice  in  occupa- 
tion of  the  capital,  the  whole  terminating  with  the 
exaction  of  enormous  pecuniary  indemnities  from 
the  prostrate  nation — during  all  this  time  England, 
secure  against  internal  revolution  and  foreign  aggres- 
sion, was  pursuing  an  undisturbed  career  of  agricul- 
tural improvement.  What  wonder  if,  under  such 
favourable  circumstances,  she  outstripped  her  neigh- 
bour in  the  path  of  progress  ?  Ought  it  not  rather 
to  excite  our  astonishment  that  in  less  than  a  century 
the  peasantry  of  France  could  bear  any  comparison 
with  our  own  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Yet,  so  great  were  the  recuperative  forces  in 
the  rural  population  of  France — arising,  as  is  main- 
tained by  her  highest  authorities  from  the  general 
diffusion  of  landed  property — that  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  after  the  peace  of  1815  the 
English  pedestrian  tourist  Inglis,  was  enabled  to  pen 
this  declaration:  'With  a  tolerably  intimate  know- 
ledge and  distinct  recollection  of  the  lower  orders  in 
France,  I  assert  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  peasantry 
of  France  are  the  happiest  peasantry  of  any  country 
in  Europe.'  I  have  trespassed  too  long  on  your  space 
■otherwise  I  could  have  used  further  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  system  of  small  landed  properties,  par- 
ticularly from  the  pages  of  Mr.  Mill,  who,  by  long 
study  of  the  best  authorities,  and  by  occasional  resi- 
dence in  France,  has  made  himself  thoroughly  master 
of  the   subject.       But    I  have   preferred,    as   far   as 


possible,  to  call  as  witnesses  those  who  are  techni- 
cally versed  in  the  science  of  agriculture.  The  result 
of  the  general  study  of  all  the  best  authorities  is  to 
show  that  there  is  an  unanimity  of  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  French  system,  on  moral  grounds,  as  tending 
to  elevate  the  character,  promote  the  intelligence, 
and  stimulate  the  mdustry  of  the  peasantry.  There 
is  scarcely  less  agreement  on  the  economical  views 
expressed  by  M.  Passy  that  small  properties,  after 
deducting  the  cost  of  production,  yield,  from  a  given 
surface,  and  on  equal  conditions,  the  greatest  nett 
produce.  Those  '  equal  conditions '  can,  of  course, 
only  be  found  by  comparing  corresponding  specimens 
of  the  two  systems.  The  advocates  of  the  petite 
culture,  while  admitting  that  the  average  production 
of  England  exceeds  that  of  France,  contend  that  in 
Flanders  (the  very  birthplace  of  scientific  farming), 
on  the  Rhine,  in  Guernsey,  Switzerland,  the  North 
of  France,  and  other  parts,  farms  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
acres  may  be  found  cultivated  by  their  proprietors, 
whicli  yield  a  greater  nett  produce  than  the  same 
extent  of  surface  on  the  best  farms  in  England  or 
Scotland.  M.  de  Lavergne  says  that  the  proprietors 
of  fifteen  acres  '  enjoy  sometimes  a  real  affluence.' 
This  is  more  than  the  average  size  of  the  separate 
farming  properties  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  where 
the  population  are  renowned  for  their  comparative 
prosperity  and  happiness.  As  a  proof  that  this 
division  of  property  promotes  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  without  tending  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
soil,  it  may  be  stated  that  farming  land  is  worth  nearly 
twice  as  much,  when  let  or  sold,  in  Guernsey  as  in 
England.  It  is  contended,  moreover,  that  at  the 
present  moment  the  peasant  proprietors  are  mal-cing 
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more  rapid  progress  in  improvements  than  the  ordi- 
nary renting  farmer  without  a  lease,  owing  to  the 
greater  stimulus  imparted  by  what  Arthur  Young 
designated  the  '  magic  of  property.' 

The  partisans  of  the  French  system  look  to 
'  co-operation '  as  a  means  of  remedying  whatever 
defects  or  evils  may  be  found  to  arise  from  a  too 
minute  sub-division  of  the  land.  This  principle, 
which  has  already  been  resorted  to  by  our  own 
intelligent  workpeople  as  a  means  of  elevating 
themselves  to  the  class  of  shopkeepers  and  manu- 
facturers, is  peculiarly  adapted  to  meet  the  case  of 
the  small  agriculturists.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose 
that  the  little  proprietor  must  necessarily  be  a  small 
farmer  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term.  A  number  of 
adjoining  properties  may  be  united  into  a  large  farm. 
In  England  the  ordinary  tenant  of  a  few  hundred 
acres  does  not  keep  his  own  steam  engine  or  thrash- 
ing machine.  They  are  hired  out  from  farm  to  farm. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  drilling-machine,  the 
horse-hoe,  the  roller,  or  the  clod-crusher  should  not 
make  its  rounds  in  a  similar  way.  Already,  we  are 
told,  the  principle  of  association  is  applied  to  cheese 
making  and  other  branches  of  agriculture  on  the  Con- 
tinent, the  practice  will  extend,  and,  with  the  increase 
of  intelligence,  it  may  prove  the  solution  of  the 
problem  and  remove  every  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the   successful  cultivation  of   peasant   properties. 

But  I  have  said  enough,  probably,  to  assist  your 
readers  to  an  appreciation  of  the  question  before  us. 
That  question  has  been  raised,  not  by  those  who 
require  some  relaxation  of  our  feudal  land  code,  but 
by  those  who  would  deter  us  from  any  change,  by 
pointing  to  the  terrible  law  of  succession  in  France. 
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I  offer  no  opinion  for  or  against  that  law.  But  if 
the  peasant  proprietors,  who  are  its  offspring,  are  to 
be  paraded  at  our  '  labourers'  encouragement  associa- 
tions '  to  frighten  those  thralls  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— -the  essential  innovation  in  whose  fortunes, 
since  the  days  of  the  Gurths  and  Wambas  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  is  the  transfer  of  their  allegiance  from 
the  castle  to  the  '  Union  ' — is  there  no  danger  that, 
like  their  rooks,  they  may  learn  to  look  the  scarecrow 
in  the  face,  and  that  some  Romsey  Hampden  may 
find  a  voice  and  exclaim,  '  Let  un  come !  Who  be 
afeared  ? ' 
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THE 

TWO  THEORIES  of  FOREIGN  TRADE. 


In  the  great  economic  controvers}'  in  which  the  people 
of  this  country  have  been  engaged  during  the  last  two 
3'ears  and  a-lialf,  it  has  been  an  error,  committed  some- 
times by  Free  Traders,  almost  always  by  Tariff  Re- 
formers, to  speak  of  our  Foreign  Trade  as  our  "Trade." 
Tariff  Reformeis  have  even  published  a  statement  of 
our  exports  and  imports,  and  called  it  our  "National 
Balance  Sheet." 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  function 
and  limits  of  foreign  trade  in  a  nation.  To  one  nation 
it  may  be  a  matter  of  small  importance,  to  another,  of 
great  importance  ;  but,  taken  alone,  its  foreign  trade 
is  no  measure  of  its  activities,  its  income,  its  prosperity. 
The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  does  not 
amount  to  one-third  per  head  of  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  the  average  income  of  the  American  is 
now,  at  least,  as  great  as  that  of  the  Englishman. 
The  truth  is,  the  income  of  ever}^  nation  is  the  produce 
of  its  own  industry,  made  either  in  its  own  home,  or  by 
its  own  citizens,  and  its  own  capital  abroad,  that,  and 
nothing  more.  The  portion  of  this  produce  it  may 
suit  one  nation  to  exchange  for  the  produce  of  other 
countries  is  no  indication  at  all  of  the  quantity 
remaining  which  it  does  not  suit  such  nation  to 
exchange.  The  amount  of  the  foreign  trade  of  a  nation, 
therefore,  is  no  sufficient  indication  of  its  acLivities  or 
prosperit}^  and  to  speak  of  a  table  of  exports  and 
imports  as  a  national  balance  sheet  is  absurd.  We 
shall  see  later  how,  in  the  case  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  advanced  nations,  the  ever-increasing  activities  of 
the  people  gradually  become  less  and  less  directed  to 


the  production  of  articles  for  export,  and  more  and 
more  to  articles  which  it  is  neither  desired  nor  possible 
to  export.  Nevertheless,  to  all  modern  civilised 
countries,  a  foreign  trade  is  valuable  and  necessar}' ; 
and  to  ourselves,  who  have  to  import  most  of  our  raw 
material  and  half  our  food,  not  only  valuable,  but  vital. 
And  the  question  forced  upon  us  to-day  is,  shall  we 
continue  our  present  policy  of  Free  Trade,  whatever 
course  maj'^  be  pursued  by  foreign  nations,  or  shall  we 
regulate  our  exchanges  by  tariffs  and  preferences  ? 

I  will  not  insult  the  intelligence  of  m}'  readers  by 
stopping  to  prove  that  foreign  trade  is  really  exchange 
and  nothing  else,  that  imports  are  paid  for  by  exported 
goods  and  services  and  by  nothing  else.  There  is  no 
living  or  dead  economist,  English  or  foreign.  Pro- 
tectionist or  Free  Trader,  who  doubts  it.  The  Protec- 
tionist Professor  Ashle}'  calls  the  notion  that  imports 
are  paid  for  by  money  which  might  otherwise  "be 
spent  at  home,"  "the  crudest  of  popular  fallacies, 
which  ought  no  longer  to  need  refutation."  That  very 
able  Tariff  Reform  champion,  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin,  says, 
"It  is  true  that  every  import  must  develop  a  corre- 
sponding export."  Ever>'  international  banker  and 
bill  broker  conducts  his  business  on  this  fundamental 
assumption,  and  proves  its  truth  in  practice  ever}'-  day. 
Yet,  while  every  man  with  one  grain  of  capacity  to 
understand  a  perfect  deductive  argument,  or  an 
ounce  of  practical  experience  in  international  com- 
merce, knows,  and  will  explicitly  admit,  that  exports 
pay  for  imports,  nine-tenths  of  the  arguments  of  the 
Tariff  Reformers  are  implicit  denials  of  this  fact.  All 
the  arguments  of  various  kinds  of  British  manu- 
facturers, who  truly  enough  point  out  that  foreign 
goods  are  imported  into  this  country  in  successful 
competition  with  their  goods,  and  that  these  goods 
might  be  made  here,  and  British  labour  employed  to 
make  them,  are  arguments  of  this  nature,   they  are 


implicit  denials  of  the  axiom  that  these  imports  are 
now  being  paid  for,  and  must  be  paid  for,  by  the 
produce  of  British  labour,  though  perhaps  not  of  the 
labour  employed  by  the  manufacturer  advancing  the 
argument. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  always  on  the  watch  for  some 
implicit  denial  of  this  fundamental  principle.  For 
my  own  part,  I  always  remember  that  when  a  man 
asks  that  the  German  iron  or  x\merican  window  frames 
should  be  excluded  from  this  country  for  his  benefit, 
he  is  asking,  unconsciously,  that  my  ship  which  is 
earning  the  money  to  pay  for  these  articles  shall  be 
put  out  of  commission  and  laid  up. 

The  fact  being  accepted  by  the  common  consent  of 
all  instructed  persons,  that  exports  and  imports  do  and 
must  balance,  we  are  prepared  to  consider  the  rival 
economic  theories  and  policies — that  of  the  regulation 
of  imports  by  Protection,  and  that  of  Free  Trade. 
Mr.  J.  L,.  Garvin  says,  as  I  have  quoted  already,  "  It 
is  true  that  every  import  must  develop  an  export," 
but  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  vital  question  is,  what  do 
you  exchange  for  what?  This  is  a  perfectly  accurate 
and  fair  statement  of  the  point  in  dispute  between 
instructed  Tariff  Reformers  and  Free  Traders.  By 
instructed  Tariflf  Reformers,  Imean.of  course,  partially- 
instructed  persons,  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  international  exchange  — 
first  of  products,  then  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  and 
then  of  bullion  and  the  precious  metals.  Among 
th:  advocates  of  Protection  in  and  for  England,  these 
men  are  a  minute  minority.  They  are  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  vulgar  intriguing  manufacturer, 
who  seeks  to  establish  a  corner  at  home.  They  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  those  working  men,  fortunately 
few  in  number,  who  can  see  that  they  and  their 
particular  trade  would  profit  at  the  moment  if  all  the 
rest  of  the  people  would  consent  to  be  taxed  for  their 


benefit,  and  cannot  see  a  step  be5-ond.  These  men  are 
the  brain  of  the  Tariff  Reform  party,  and  they  profess 
to  be  the  most  advanced  and  the  most  scientific  of 
theoretical  economists.  The}'  tell  us  that  the  old  faiih 
delivered  to  us  as  an  everlasting  gospel  by  Adran 
Smith  and  Cobden  was  no  such  thing,  but  was  an 
excellent  temporar}^  expedient  which  it  suited  England 
to  adopt  sixt}'  years  ago ;  but  that  to  maintain  that  it 
is  a  policy  fitted  for  ever}-  nation,  at  every  stage  of  its 
economical  development,  is  to  write  3^ourself  down  an 
ancient  fossil — a  petrified  survivor  of  a  former  period 
of  economic  thought.  The  gospel  of  the  modern 
"  historical  "  and  "scientific  "  school,  put  forward  in 
Germany  sixtj'  j-ears  ago  by  Friedrich  L,ist,  and 
preached  by  his  disciples  and  successors  ever  since, 
has,  they  say,  entire!}^  superseded  the  ancient  doctrine, 
which  the}- nickname  "Smithsianismus,"  and  "cosmo- 
politan Free  Trade." 

The  Protectionist  Tlieory. 

What  is  this  new  learning,  and  what  is  the  light  we 
can  gain  from  it  ?  This  is  our  question.  We  find  on 
examination  that  Friedrich  List  and  his  followers 
declare  themselves  to  be  the  only  worshippers  at  the 
shrine  of  true  Free  Trade,  and  that  Richard  Cobden  s 
clumsy  foot  has  desecrated  her  temple,  his  sacrilegious 
hand  had  torn  down  her  veil,  and  his  profane  tongue 
had  uttered  her  mysteries  to  nations  who  had  for  long 
ages  to  live  and  labour  before  they  could  be  ready  for 
initiation. 

Of  Free  Trade  itself,  the  abstract  "Free  Trade," 
written  in  capital  letters,  and  uttered  in  whispers, 
List  sa3's :  "  In  the  Union  of  the  three  Kingdoms  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  world  witnesses  a  great 
and  irrefragable  example  of  the  immeasurable  efficiency 
of  Free  Trade  between   united  nations.     Let  us  only 


suppose  all  other  nations  of  the  earth  to  be  united  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  the  most  vivid  imagination  will 
not  be  able  to  picture  to  itself  the  sum  of  prosperity 
and  good  fortune  which  the  whole  human  race  would 
thereby  gain."  And  he  piously  adds  :  "Unquestion- 
ably, the  idea  of  a  universal  confederation,  and  a 
perpetual  peace,  is  commended  both  by  common  sense 
and  religion."  Having  thus  given  us  a  glimpse  at  a 
vision  brighter  than  "  the  most  vivid  imagination  can 
picture  to  itself,"  he  straightwa}^  slams  the  door  of  the 
temple,  and  says,  "  It  is  not  for  us  or  our  children's 
children  ;  "  the  way  to  go  is  long  and  hard,  and  for 
each  nation  it  has  three  great  stages,  long  as  geological 
periods,  to  be  passed,  not  by  one,  but  by  all  nations, 
before  universal  Free  Trade  can  come.  In  the  first,  a 
nation  will  "  adopt  Free  Trade  with  more  advanced 
nations  as  a  means  of  raising  itself  from  a  state  of 
barbarism,  and  of  making  advances  in  agriculture  ;  in 
the  second  stage,  promoting  the  growth  of  manufac- 
tures, fisheries,  navigation,  and  foreign  trade  by  means 
of  commercial  restrictions;  and  in  the  last  stage, 
after  reaching  the  highest  degree  of  wealth  and  power, 
by  graduall}^  reverting  to  the  principle  of  Free  Trade 
and  of  unrestricted  competition  in  the  home  as  well  as 
in  foreign  markets,  that  so  their  agriculturists,  manu- 
facturers, and  merchants  may  be  preserved  from 
indolence,  and  stimulated  to  retain  the  supremacy 
they  have  acquired."  Note  that  this  last  stage  must 
necessarily  be  a  state  of  one-sided  Free  Trade  for  the 
more  advanced  nations,  until  all  nations  have  achieved 
the  same  level  of  economic  development.  This,  says 
L,ist,  is  the  natural  economic  order,  which  would,  in 
due  course,  lead  to  a  millenium  of  universal  Free  Trade, 
if  nations  were  composed  of  fleshless  and  bloodless 
calculating  economic  units.  But  the  units  and  the 
rulers  of  a  nation  are  jealous,  passionate,  human  beings, 
and  a  nation  has  other  interests  and  other  ideals  than 
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those  purely  material  and  economic.  Wars  will 
happen,  and  a  nation  economically  dependent  upon 
other  countries,  either  for  food  or  manufactures,  will  be 
at  a  fatal  disadvantage  against  a  more  self-contained 
people.  Therefore,  this  natural  economic  order  of 
progress,  from  an  infancy  of  Free  Trade,  through  an 
apprenticeship  of  Protection,  on  to  a  manhood  of  Free 
Trade,  must  be  controlled  and  modified  by  considera- 
tions not  economic  but  political  and  social.  And 
thus  arose  the  National  Economics  of  I^ist  and  his 
followers — the  foundation  principle  being,  in  his  own 
words,  "  Every  great  nation  must  seek,  before  all  other 
things,  the  independent  and  uniform  development  of 
its  own  powers  and  resources.  Agriculture,  manu- 
factures, commerce,  and  navigation  must  all  be 
developed  in  a  nation  proportionately." 

It  is  now  sixty  years  since  List  lived  and  wrote  his 
greatest  book,  "The  National  System  of  Political 
Economy."  At  that  time  the  manufactures  of 
Germany  were  insignificant,  and  her  exports  chiefly 
agricultural  produce.  His  immediate  object  was  to 
persuade  his  countrymen  to  enter  upon  his  second 
economic  stage,  that  of  protection  of  their  manufactures, 
that  they  might  thus  develop  their  own  powers  to  manu- 
facture for  themselves ;  and,  to  induce  them  to  face  a 
certain  immediate  loss  and  burden,  he  invented  his 
celebrated  dogma  that  immediate  production  and 
enjoyment  are  not  the  principal  thing,  but  "  Productive 
Power,"  and  that,  to  build  up  a  manufacturing 
productive  power,  it  is  worth  while  to  tax  an  agricul- 
tural community. 

Round  this  dogma  the  Free  Trade  and  Protectionist 
argument  in  all  countries  of  the  world  except  our  own, 
to  which  it  has  no  application,  has  centred.  It  is  on 
it  the  Protectionists  have  achieved  such  victories  as 
they  have  up  to  the  present  won.  It  is  the  well-known 
plea  for  the  protection  of  infant  industries  until  they 


are  strong  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves.  In 
seeking  to  guide  his  countr3'men  through  what  he 
called  the  three  great  economic  phases  of  develop- 
ment, through  Free  Trade  to  Protection,  and  then 
back  from  Protection  to  Free  Trade,  this  national  idea 
was  the  dominant  one  ;  and  he  taught  that  the  trade 
of  the  country  must  be  controlled  and  restricted  by 
imposts  on  either  manufactures  or  agricultural  produce 
so  as  to  produce  as  nearl^  as  possible  this  internal 
economic  equilibrium;  in  short,  that  nothing  should  be 
imported  that  can  reasonably  be  produced  within  the 
limits  of  the  country  itself. 

Germany  in  late  3'ears  has  pursued  the  policy  of  its 
most  celebrated  Protectionist  teacher  ;  and,  althovigh, 
as  we  shall  see  later,  a  great  expansion  of  German 
manufactures  was  inevitable  under  any  fiscal  system, 
yet  this  expansion  has  been  stimulated  by  the  pro- 
tection accorded  to  her  manufactures,  until,  according 
to  the  "  National  "  theory,  it  is  now  excessive. 

Professor  Wagner,  of  Berlin,  views  with  the  greatest 
anxiety  what  he  regards  as  the  present  excessive 
industrialisation  of  Germany,  and  his  views  on  thi.> 
matter  are  shared  by  many  others.  The  tendency  of 
the  new  German  tariff  is  to  redress  the  balance. 
While  it  adds  slightly  to  the  duties  for  the  protection 
of  manufactures,  it  adds  much  more  largely  to  the 
duties  for  the  protection  of  agriculture.  Therefore, 
while  it  may  restrict  our  direct  sales  to  Germany,  it 
must  still  more  restrict  her  power  to  compete  in  other 
markets  with  us.  This  is  quite  as  it  should  be, 
according  to  the  Nationalistic  theory.  It  is  better 
that  they  should  sell  less  if  they  also  buy  less,  and  if, 
incidentally,  they  have  to  eat  less  and  wear  less,  that  is 
their  proper  sacrifice  to  a  patriotic  theor>^ 

This  is  the  theor)',  in  as  few  words  as  I  can  put  it, 
of  the  theoretical,  "historical,"  and  so-called 
"scientific"  Protectionist  economist. 


TO 

To  follow  it  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  world 
at  large,  avowedly  economically,  a  policy  of  the 
"second  best."  It  is  directed,  not  to  extend  inter- 
national trade,  but  to  contract  it  within  the  smallest 
possible  limits.  Nevertheless,  we  find  it  accepted  and 
acted  upon,  for  the  present,  alike  by  foreign  nations 
and  our  self-governing  Colonies. 

The  great  question  put  to  us  to-daj^  is  this :  Is  it 
possible  for  us  to  persevere  in  our  solitary  course  of 
Free  Trade  and  live ;  or  shall  we  turn  our  backs  on 
Adam  Smith  and  Cobden,  and  put  ourselves  into  line 
with  other  nations,  and  follow  L,ist  and  his  school? 


Application  of    Protectionist  Theory  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Tet  us  now  consider  List's  theorv  of  a  self-contained 
nation,  "with  its  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce, 
and  navigation  developed  in  strict  proportion,"  in  its 
application  to  England.  If  this  ideal  be  accepted, 
with  this  Kingdom  for  its  unit,  then  it  must  be 
admitted  our  Free  Trade  has  been  wrong,  our 
manufactures,  our  shipping,  and  most  of  our  foreign 
trade  are  wrong.  We  have  twenty  millions  of  people 
in  this  country  who  have  no  business  to  have  been 
born.  And  the  most  wrong  of  all  are  the  Tariff 
Reform  Commission,  who  are  aiming  at  increasing 
still  further  this  national  disease,  the  excessive 
development  of  our  manufacturing  side.  What  we 
must  do  on  this  theory  is  to  tax  imported  food,  so  as 
to  encourage  its  production  at  home,  let  in  foreign 
manufactures  free,  so  as  to  discourage  our  own  over- 
grown industries.  By  this  means,  if  severe  enough, 
we  should  bring  back  some  of  our  own  surplus  people 
to  the  land,  and  starve  out  or  drive  out  others  until 
the  blessed  equilibriiim  was  established.      The  new 
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German  tariff  is  a  deliberate  attempt  of  this  character, 
practised  upon  a  nation  which,  as  yet,  imports  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  its  food. 

The  application  of  German  economic  theory,  and 
American  economic  practice,  in  this  form,  with  this 
country  for  its  self-supporting  economic  unit,  we  may 
surely  rule  out  of  the  range  of  practical  politics.  But 
the  Knglish  tariff  reformer  of  the  neo-German  Nationa- 
listic school  does  not  take  this  Kingdom  as  his 
economic  unit.  His  unit  is  the  Empire.  There  is  no 
lop-sided  development  of  manufactures  in  the  Empire 
taken  as  a  whole.  Here  is  his  ideal  economic  national 
unit.  The  British  Empire  is  a  great  fact,  but, 
unfortunately,  it  is  not  an  economic  unit  in  the  sense 
required  for  a  "  National "  economic  policy'.  We  have 
India  practically  a  Free  Trade  countr}^  with  whom  we 
do  as  much  trade  as  with  Australia,  Canada,  and  the 
South  African  Colonies  put  together,  and  we  have 
these  self-governing  Colonies,  each  determined  to 
work  out  its  own  national  economic  development  in 
its  own  area,  on  the  lines  of  strictly  national — that  is, 
Colonial — Protection.  To  speak  quite  frankly,  I  have 
at  this  moment  more  hope  that  Germany  will  find  her 
new  tariff  insupportable,  and  relax  it — I  have  far  more 
hope,  even  an  expectation,  that  the  United  States  vv'ill 
extensively  reform  her  tariff  in  the  Free  Trade  direction 
than  I  have  of  a  similar  movement  in  any  of  our  self- 
governing  Colonies.  We  have  to  acknowledge  the 
candour  of  our  Colonial  brothers.  Throughout  this 
controversy  they  have  made  it  clear  that,  preference 
or  no  preference,  their  ideal  is  the  self-contained 
nation — ^their  national  economic  unit  is  the  Colony, 
not  the  Empire ;  and  the  means  they  take,  and  mean 
to  continue  to  take,  to  secure  this  end,  is  Protection, 
effective  Protection,  of  their  manufactures. 

On  the  theory  of  List  and  his  followers,  which  our 
tariff  reformers  accept,   and  are  doing  all   they  can 
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by  means  of  translations  to  make  known  and  popular 
in  this  countr.y,  all  these  nations,  and  especially  our 
own  Colonies,  are  economically  and  politically  right 
in  being  Protectionist  in  the  present  stage  of  their 
industrial  development,  with  the  exception  of  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  who  have  advanced  far  enough 
for  the  third  or  Free  Trade  stage.  But  even  Germanj^ 
and  the  United  States,  although  not  economically 
justified,  may  be  politically  right  in  retaining  a  Pro- 
tectionist system.  At  any  rate,  at  present  they  do 
retain  it. 

The  practical  problem  before  us,  therefore,  is  not 
the  question  whether,  in  the  abstract.  Free  Trade  is 
"the  best  policy  for  England."  On  every  purely 
economic  theory  it  is.  Adam  Smith  and  Cobdeu 
teach  that  it  was  always  right  for  England  and  for 
other  nations,  too  ;  Eist  and  his  school  teach  that  for 
England  it  was  not  alwaj^s  right,  but  it  is  right  now 
in  her  advanced  stage  of  economic  development.  So 
far  the  English  Protectionist  would  agree  with  us. 
The  position  is  that  most  foreign  nations,  in  matters 
of  trade,  have  adopted  the  tactics  of  war,  and  we  find 
ourselves  solitary  Free  Traders,  one  -  sided  Free 
Traders,  in  a  "  world  of  Protectionists." 

Surely,  then,  of  all  nations  on  earth  we  ought  to  be 
the  most  miserable.  Every  other  nation  is  schooling 
itself,  by  painful  tariffs,  to  do  without  us,  and  we  are 
becoming  more  and  more  dependent  upon  others,  and 
what  will  be  the  end  of  it  ? 

Consequences  if  we  persist  in  Free  Trade. 

The  deductive  economist  of  the  Protectionist  school 
proves  to  us  by  deductive  reasoning  what  the  end 
ought  to  be,  and  what  it  must  be  ;  the  whole  catalogue 
of  woes  is  set  forth  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  his  "  Economic 
Notes  on  Insular  Free  Trade."  Our  staple  manufac- 
tures, the  exports  in  which  we  used  to  trust,  will  be 
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shut  out ;  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  our  imports  all  the 
same,  and  we  are  even  now  being  "engineered" — 
Mr.  Balfour's  word — by  the  foreigners'  tariffs  out  of 
one  trade  into  another  to  pay  for  them  ;  '•  necessarily," 
all  these  changes  are  from  superior  to  inferior  trades  ; 
the  British  manufacturer,  excluded  from  his  old 
markets,  takes  himself,  his  capital,  enterprise,  and 
machinery  to  other  countries,  where  he  flourishes 
greatly  under  the  shadow  of  a  tariff  wall,  when  he  has 
got  to  the  right  side  of  it ;  meanwhile,  our  manufac- 
tures are  no  longer  necessary  to  the  foreigner,  we 
are  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  exchange,  we  must 
"necessarily"  not  only  send  our  inferior  goods,  the 
produce  of  low-class  and  sweated  labour,  but  we  must 
also  constantly  reduce  our  price  to  get  them  taken  at 
all.  It  will  become,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Balfour, 
first  *' difficult,"  then  "impossible,"  to  obtain  and  pay 
for  our  imports  ;  then  will  follow  suffering,  starvation, 
and  wholesale  emigration,  until  little  England  is 
reduced  to  a  little  fifth- rate,  self-contained,  self- feeding 
State.  All  these  things  will  happen,  says  the 
deductive  Protectionist  economist — must  happen — 
have  begun  to  happen.  And  the  great  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  their  deductions — the  one  thing  from 
which  all  Tariff  Reform  arguments  start — is  the  fact 
that  the  more  advanced  Protectionist  countries  have 
increased,  not  only  their  national  product,  but  their 
export  of  manufactured  goods  during  the  last  thirty 
years  in  greater  proportion  than  we,  a  Free  Trade 
country,  have  done.  This  is  the  great  fact  the  Pro- 
tectionists force  us  to  face.  It  is  the  beginning  and 
base  of  all  their  arguments.  These,  in  short,  and  a.-5 
fairly  as  I  can  put  them,  are  the  conclusions,  as  applied 
to  England,  the  Protectionist  deductive  economist 
deduces  from  the  theory  I  have  already  explained. 

Can   their   case   be   answered  ?    How   is   it    to    be 
answered  ? 
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The  Answer. 


We  are  first  confronted  with  the  striking  fact  I  have 
mentioned,  that  the  manufactures  and  the  exports  of 
the  manufactures  of  certain  foreign  Protectionist 
nations,  particularly  of  America  and  German}',  have 
increased  in  proportion,  if  not  in  actual  quantity,  more 
than  our  own  in  the  last  thirt}^  years,  and  this  notwith- 
standing their  growing  Protectionist  tariffs.  This 
phenomenon  stares  us  in  the  face,  and  it  is  the  basis 
of  the  whole  case  of  the  Protectionist  as  applied  to 
England. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  phenomenon  ?  I 
decline  to  consider  America,  for  any  conclusion  drawn 
from  this  fact  in  regard  to  America  is  useless  for  any 
economic  purpose.  With  such  a  raw  material  as  the 
best  part  of  the  richest  of  continents— that  of  North 
America — not  half  developed,  with  its  land,  its  rivers, 
its  mineral  wealth,  its  immigrant  labour,  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  human  folly  to  arrest  its  growth. 
Germany  is  a  fair  parallel.  But  German}'  has,  of 
late,  been  passing  through  a  stage  of  social  and 
economic  development  we  passed  at  least  a  generation 
earlier.  She  has  been  drafting  into  her  cities  a  large 
half-employed,  under-fed,  under-paid,  agricultural 
population,  to  found  her  new  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. We  have  no  longer  this  resource,  it  is 
dried  up,  our  agricultural  districts  are  to-day  under- 
peopled,  and  the  land  is  crying  for  labour.  German}' 
has  doubtless  accelerated  this  national  revolution  by 
her  past  Protection  policy  in  favour  of  her  manu- 
factures, she  will  now  probably  check  it  by  her  new 
"  Agrarian  "  tariif.  But  the  process  itself  is  a  natural 
and  inevitable  stage  in  the  development  of  a  modern 
nation  in  modern  conditions.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  human  race 
should  be  employed  on  the  land  to  raise  mere  food. 
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As  the  agricultural  population  is  liberated,  and  the 
mechanical  arts  grow,  new  occupations  are  necessar3% 
new  wants  arise,  new  manufactures  are  born.  In  this 
migration  of  population  from  country'  to  town  we 
were  a  generation  ahead  of  Germany,  and  she  has 
just  passed  through  what  must  necessarily  prove  the 
most  rapid  periodof  her  manufacturing  growth.  The 
phenomenon  of  the  more  rapid  growth  of  German 
manufactures  and  exports  than  of  our  own  in  these  late 
years  is  undeniable  and  striking — but  it  was  inevitable 
under  any  fiscal  system.  It  has  been  an  advantage  to 
Germany  in  particular  and  to  the  world  in  general. 
Tariff  reformers  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
growth  has  been  at  our  expense,  to  our  loss.  It  is 
this  conclusion  I  dispute  and  deny.  Is  not  the 
German  taking  our  trade  and  throwing  our  people 
out  of  employment  ?  they  ask.  What  about  the  un- 
employed millions  in  this  country,  robbed  of  their 
employment  by  foreign  competition  ?  I  repl}',  they 
simply  don't  exist.  There  are  no  unemployed 
millions  of  workers.  We  have  to-day  no  available 
reserve  of  unemployed  for  our  ordinary  industrial 
purposes.  We  have  the  destitute  poor,  and  the 
problem  of  poverty.  We  have  the  aged,  and  the 
widows,  and  the  fatherless  children,  the  sick  and 
disabled,  and  the  unemployable,  as  every  countr}'  has. 
But  our  existing  industries  are  sufficient  to  absorb 
all  available  able  and  willing  workers  in  good  times. 
Take  the  year  1899,  a  3'ear  of  booming  trade,  and  a 
year  of  peace — at  that  time  our  prosperity  reached 
saturation  point,  we  had  as  much  as  we  could  hold, 
we  all  know  every  mill,  factory,  mine,  and  ship,  and 
ever}^  man  in  this  countr}-,  was  fully  employed,  every 
employer  was  looking  out  for  hands,  every  man  had 
the  choice  of  two  jobs.  Orders  of  all  kinds  were 
refused  by  our  manufacturers,  as  I  know  by  my  own 
experience,  both  in  my  own  business,  and  as  a  Railway 
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Director— orders  which  overflowed  to  the  foreigners 
because  we  could  not  take  them.  And  yet  this  is  a 
period  in  which  notably  German  and  American 
exports  expanded  more  than  our  own,  and  the  tariff 
reformers  tell  us  this  increase  was  at  our  expense.  If 
this  was  so,  the}'  are  bound  to  tell  us  how  we  could 
have  taken  it  on,  what  v/e  could  have  done  more  than 
we  did,  or  what  we  could  have  done  better  than  we 
did.  The  dogma  that  England  is  to  be  the  sole  work- 
shop of  the  world,  that  we  can  monopolise  the 
infinitely  expanded  trade  of  the  world,  is  a  palpable 
absurdity.  We  could  not  keep  the  whole,  but  I  main- 
tain we  are  keeping  the  first  call  on  the  trade  of  the 
world ;  we  are  keeping  the  best  of  the  trade,  and  we 
are  keeping  as  much  as  we  can  do  in  good  times. 
But  bad  times  succeed  good,  and  with  bad  times 
appears  unemployment  in  the  best  employed  State, 
and  every  trade  produces  not  only  its  own  employ- 
ment, but  its  own  unemployment.  This  is  a 
phenomenon  too  often  overlooked — that  every  trade 
produces  its  own  unemployment  in  the  bad  times, 
which,  as  trade  is  at  present  organised,  always  succeed 
good  times.  The  problem  of  the  unemployed — that 
is,  unemployment  of  the  fit  and  willing — is  the 
problem  of  mitigating  and  tiding  over  bad  times. 
That  and  that  only.  It  follows  from  this  that 
to  import  a  trade  by  tariffs  and  taxes  is  not  a 
measure  that  will  absorb  your  unemplo3^ed.  That 
is  to  import  unemployment  as  well  as  employment. 
This  the  Americans  found  when,  at  an  enormous  cost 
to  other  unprotected  industries,  they  violently  im- 
ported a  tin-plate  manufacture.  That  I  might  read 
a  full  report  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  in  South 
Wales,  in  which  he  gave  this  as  a  striking  example  of 
pure  profit  to  America  and  pure  loss  to  us,  I  bought 
a  Cardijff  newspaper,  and  in  the  ver}'-  same  issue  that 
recorded   his   speech   I   read    these   words    in    their 
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market  reports  :  "The  condition  of  the  American  tin- 
plate  industry  is  most  unsatisfactory,  over  half  the 
mills  being  closed  down,  and  the  American  Tinplate 
Company  has  reduced  its  quotation  for  plates  by 
20  cents  on  the  100-lb.  box.  Little  business  is  said 
to  be  coming  in  from  canners.  Independent  sheet 
mill  owners  have  secured  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent, 
in  wages."  No  such  state  of  affairs  at  that  time  or 
since  has  existed  in  South  Wales.  America  had 
imported  this  unemployment,  and  her  unemployment 
is  always  greatest  in  her  protected  industries.  It  is 
obvious  the  problem  of  the  unemployed  must  be 
attacked  by  other  methods  than  tariffs. 

Three  things  are  now  clear.  First,  that  in  the 
infinite  expansion  of  the  consumption  of  the  world  it 
was  a  physical  impossibility  under  any  tariff  system, 
•or  under  a  system  of  universal  Free  Trade,  that 
England  should  remain  the  sole  workshop  of  the 
world;  and,  second,  that  in  good  times  England 
retains  as  much  of  the  trade  as  she  can  do,  and 
refuses  more  through  sheer  inability  to  undertake  it ; 
and,  third,  that  the  problem  of  unemployment  of  the 
fit  and  willing  workers  is  common  to  all  countries, 
and  is  in  this  country  simply  a  c^uestion  of  moderating 
or  counteracting  the  effect  of  the  alterations  of  good 
and  bad  times. 

Having  disposed  of  the  contention  that  the  growth 
of  the  manufactures  of  other  countries,  due  to  the 
infinite  expansion  of  the  consumption  of  the  world, 
has  been  at  our  expense,  let  us  now  consider  in  their 
order  the  dismal,  "  logical  deductions  "  of  our 
Protectionists  I  have  already  alluded  to  as  to  what 
must  "necessarily"  befall,  and  is  befalling,  solitary, 
undefended,  Free  Trade  England.  We  suspect  the 
word  "necessarily"  in  the  mouth  of  an  economist, 
and  when  we  examine  these  alleged  "  necessary  " 
consequences,  by  careful  and  patient  induction  from 
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ascertained  facts  and  figures,  we  find  that  everything 
that  ought  to  happen,  and  must  happen,  does  not 
"  come  off "  according  to  the  logical  programme,  and 
we  begin  to  supect  there  are  other  and  more  tendencies 
and  principles  at  work  in  the  world  of  trade  than  enter 
into  the  Protectionist's  philosophy. 

Is  Our  Trade  Degenerating? 

Their  first  deduction  is  that  our  trade,  if  not 
decreasing,  is  degenerating  in  kind ;  our  employment 
is  no  longer  of  the  right  sort ;  our  exports,  which  pay 
for  our  imports,  are  not  of  as  good  a  kind  as  formerl3^ 
We  are  being  "engineered,"  to  use  Mr.  Balfour's 
phrase,  out  of  our  good  old  "staple"  export  trades 
into  other  and  "necessarily"  inferior  trades.  The 
Tariff  Reform  Commission  point  out  that  whereas  in 
former  times  we  used  to  make  iron  for  the  world,  now 
both  America  and  Germany  have  passed  us  in  the 
production  of  pig-iron,  and  that  our  exports  of  that 
article  of  one  of  our  greatest  staple  trades  is  insigni- 
ficant. Professor  Ashley  says,  "England  is  turning 
apparently  more  and  more  to  exports,  the  products  of 
cheap,  low-grade,  and  docile  labour."  "  I,et  us  see," 
he  continues,  "  what  are  the  comparatively  new  exports 
which  are  taking  the  place  of  the  old  ?  Coal  and 
unmanufactured  clay,  apparel  and  slops,  pickles, 
vinegai*  and  preserved  fruits,  oil  and  floor  cloth, 
caoutchouc  manufactures,  soap,  furniture,  cabinet 
and  upholstery  wares,  cordage  and  twine.  Now,  I 
believe  that  all  these  are  cases  in  which  the  bulk  of 
the  labour  employed  is  cheap  and  unskilled." 

What  is  our  reply  to  these  criticisms  ?  It  is  that 
most  satisfactory  of  all  possible  replies  to  a  disagree- 
able proposition — a  flat  denial.  Our  exports  are  not 
inferior  ;  the  examples  the  Tariff  Reformers  give  do 
not  prove  it ;  the  examples  they  do  not  give  prove  the 
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contrar)'.  They  complain  that  we  no  longer  make 
pig-iron  for  the  world  as  we  did  when  our  railways 
were  the  most  extensive  system  in  the  world,  and  we 
were  teaching  other  nations  how  to  develop  their  own. 
This  is  their  favorite  example  of  our  decline.  To 
any  one  who  has  the  most  superficial  knowledge  of  our 
slender  resources,  both  of  iron  ores  and  furnace  coking 
coals,  in  comparison  with  the  United  States,  a  countrj- 
which  has  now  a  railway  mileage  ten  times  as  great 
as  our  own,  this  complaint  will  appear  the  complaint 
of  ignorance.  Instead  of  suppl3'ing  the  world,  as  in 
the  old  days,  America,  Germany,  and  England,  the 
three  great  iron-producing  countries,  each  produces 
about  the  quantity  of  this  raw  material  it  is  able  to 
work  up,  and  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  satisfactorj- 
arrangement  of  this  particular  trade.  To  make  pig- 
iron  for  the  world  is  not  my  ideal  destiny  for  this 
countr)^ ;  that  the  Black  Countr}^  should  extend  South 
from  Birmingham  as  it  extends  North,  until  it  fills  the 
rich  and  happy  garden  vallej'  of  Evesham,  now 
devoted  to  Professor  Ashle3's  pickles  and  jams  and 
preserved  fruits,  for  example,  would  be  to  sacrifice  the 
better  for  the  inferior  industry. 

Of  Professor  Ashley's  list  of  the  inferior  export 
trades  into  which  he  states  we  have  been  "engineered" 
b}^  foreign  tariffs,  I  have  only  three  remarks  to  make. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  very  small ;  in  the  second 
place,  they  are  not  inferior  to  our  old  staple  trades ; 
and,  in  the  third  place,  we  are  not  being  "  engineered  " 
into  them.  I  exclude  the  export  of  coal,  for  with 
expert  knowledge  I  differ  from  Professor  Ashley  on 
this  point,  and  I  regard  this  as  one  of  our  best  exports. 
It  forms  the  basis  of  our  exchange  in  bulk  for  our 
bulky  imports.  More  than  half  is  sent  abroad  for 
navigation  purposes,  and  more  than  half  is  for 
British  consumption  abroad.  In  his  first  two  trades, 
apparel  and  slops,  our  exports  were  less  last  year  than 
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in  i8go,  not  more;  in  his  next  five  trades,  pickles, 
vinegar,  confectionery,  jams,  and  preserved  fruits,  our 
export  trade  has  expended  not  quite  ;^i,ooo  in  the 
same  fourteen  years,  and  the  increase  in  our  exports, 
in  all  the  other  trades  he  enumerates  does  not  amount 
to  two  millions  in  the  same  period.  I  apologise  for 
troubling  my  readers  with  these  pett}'  figures ;  I  do 
so  to  show  to  what  shifts  our  deductive  Protectionist 
economists  are  put  when  they  leave  their  general  con- 
clusions, that  such  things  must  "necessarily"  be,  to 
examine  the  facts  as  they  are. 

L,et  us  look,  not  at  these  petty  details,  but  at  the 
whole.  In  three,  not  fourteen,  years  our  exports  of 
British  goods  have  increased  more  than  twent}^ 
millions  to  the  end  of  last  year,  and  in  the  first  ten 
months  of  this  year  about  2  2-|-  millions  more.  Of 
what  has  the  increase  consisted?  Almost  entirely  of 
our  great  staple  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool, 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  and  machiner3\  Pro- 
fessor Ashley's  list  of  inferior  trades  had  not  quite 
succeeded  in  holding  their  own  during  the  period  up 
to  the  end  of  last  3'ear,  although  they  have  slightly 
increased  again  this  year.  But  all  his  examples  are 
trifling  when  set  beside  our  greatest  ncia  trade,  and 
greatest  new  export — our  shipping  trade.  Its  gross 
revenue  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  all  our  home  railways 
put  together,  which  amount  to  about  no  millions. 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with  detailed  figures,  but 
a  few  main  facts  about  this  trade  are  easily  remem- 
bered, and  worth  remembering.  Vast  as  our  foreign 
trade  is,  it  is  only  one-sixth  of  the  international 
trade  of  the  world,  but  our  ships  carry,  not  one- 
sixth,  but  one-half  of  the  trade  of  the  world.  We 
carry  more  goods  from  foreign  port  to  foreign 
port--trade  which  never  touches  this  country  at  all — 
than  all  our  British  trade  amounts  to ;  we  carry  more 
for   the  celebrated    group   of    the    ten   Protectionist 
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countries  alone,  than  we  do  for  ourselves.    To  compare 
any  other  nation  with  us  in  this  trade  is  ludicrous  ;  to 
compare  all  other  nations  put  together  with  us  is  to 
compare  the  inferior  in  value  and  eflficienc}',  if  not  in 
tonnage,  with  the  superior.     That  we  have  been  "en- 
gineered"  into  this  lonely  pre-eminence  in  this  trade 
partly  by  our  own  Free  Trade  policy,  and  still  more 
by  the  Protectionist  policy  of  other  nations,  no  person 
who   is   qualified  to  have   an   opinion  at  all  doubts. 
The  nations  who,  by  their  tariffs,  restrict  exports  of 
our  "staple"  manufactures  to  their  shores,  are  forced 
by   the   natural   law   from   which   commerce    cannot 
escape  to  accept  the  payments  for  their  exports  to  us 
largely  in  the  form  of  our  shipping  services.     Is  this  a 
decline  from   higher   trades   to   a   lower   one  ?      Mr. 
Chamberlain  says  it  is.     At  Preston  he  said,  "What 
does   the   working   man    get  out   of    these    invisible 
exports— out  of  the  freights  of  ships  ?     He  gets  very 
little.     The  wages  in  the   shipping  trade  are,   I  am 
sorry  to  say,  a  small  and  diminishing  quantity."     1 
wish  to  speak  respectfully  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  so  I 
will  onl}^  saj^  by  way  of  criticism  that,   as  a  piece  of 
economic  analysis,    this   appears   to   be — incomplete. 
The   shipping  trade   gets   over    loo  millions   a   year 
into    its    pocket.      The     railway    companies    get    a 
similar  amount,    and  pay   nearly  half  of  it  to  their 
shareholders ;  the  cotton  trade  gets  nearly  as  much,  but 
it  has  to  pay  forty  millions  to  the  foreigner  for  its  raw 
material.     The  shipowners  work  on  a  capital  of  less 
than  one-seventh  of  that  of  the  railways,  and  what 
their  shareholders  get   is  a  minute  portion  of  their 
gross  receipts  ;  the  rest,  less  a  small  sum  for  foreign 
port  charges,  is  all  distributed  to  pay  the  best  class  of 
British    labour.     Their  ships  are  built  and   engined, 
re-fitted,   and   repaired  in  British    yards  and  British 
engine    works    of    British    material ;     officered    and 
engineered,  and  mostl}'  manned  by  British  subjects  ; 
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provisioned  in  British  ports ;  insured  in  British 
offices ;  and  coaled  with  British  coal.  No  other 
British  industry  gives  so  great  an  amount  of  employ- 
ment to  British  labour  of  the  highest  class.  To  an  island 
people  our  most  necessary  trade,  politically  our  most 
imperial  and  coveted  trade,  economically  our  largest 
trade,  and  industrially  our  best  trade,  is  our  shipping 
trade.  It  shows  no  signs  of  losing  its  lead  or  any 
portion  of  its  lead.  Last  year  we  added  to  our  ship- 
ping tonnage  ten  times  as  much  as  German}^  added  to 
hers,  and  Germany  is  the  only  nation,  except  Japan, 
with  a  growing  mercantile  marine.  Our  shipping 
trade  has  only  two  things  to  fear — any  departure  from 
a  F^ree  Trade  policy  b}^  England  ;  or  the  abandonment 
of  Protection  by  America  and  other  countries.  This 
is  the  great  example  of  the  success  of  foreign  Protec- 
tionist tariffs  in  "engineering"  us  out  of  some  old 
trades  into  other  new  trades.  They  have  succeeded  in 
''engineering"  us  out  of  some  portion  of  our  old 
staple  trades,  but  they  have  "engineered"  us  into  a 
better  trade. 

But  there  are  other  examples.  Time  would  fail  to 
describe  the  economic  process  by  which  the  Protec- 
tionist policy  of  other  nations  has  secured  the 
supremacy  of  the  "L,and  of  free  imports"  in  the  busi- 
ness of  merchants,  distributors,  brokers,  bankers,  and 
insurance.  To  say  that  we  are  being  "  engineered  " 
into  inferior  trades  is  to  say  that  bankers,  merchants, 
brokers,  shipowners,  and  officers  and  crews,  skilled 
engineers  and  machine  makers,  are  inferior  to  the  old 
furnace  men  and  puddlers,  or  the  naked  and  parboiled 
men  I  remember  in  the  sugar  houses  in  my  boyhood. 
No,  British  trade  is  neither  decreasing  nor  degenera- 
ting. 

A  survey  of  international  commerce  as  it  exists 
shows  that,  when  a  nation  endeavours  to  monopolise 
its  own  market  for  its  own  producers,  it  is  forced  to 
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surrender  the  newer  and  higher  occupations  that 
are  essentially  international.  It  surrenders  them 
to  us.  Such  a  nation  is  fighting  against  great  forces : 
material — such  as  the  cheapening  and  quickening  of 
carriage  by  sea  and  land  ;  and  moral  and  social — such 
as  the  increase  of  commercial  intercourse  and  informa- 
tion, and  the  habit  of  travel ;  forces  which  make  for 
international  inter-dependence,  friendship,  and  peace. 
These  forces  produce  new  trades ;  the  trades  which 
are  the  product  of  these  forces  are  the  higher  trades  ; 
the  country  that  secures  these  trades  is  the  Free  Trade 
country.  And  thus  the  nation  that  holds  and  follows 
the  morally  higher  theory  of  trade  has  its  reward,  even 
in  this  world. 

Flight  of  British  Capital  to  Protected  Countries. 

How  these  higher  forces  work  and  counteract  the 
lower  is  well  illustrated  by  a  phenomenon  that,  while 
only  half-understood,  has  furnished  the  Protectionist 
with  his  most  telling  argument,  and  the  next  assump- 
tion with  which  we  have  to  deal.  The  British  manu- 
facturer, he  says,  shut  out  of  a  foreign  country  by  a 
tariff,  takes  himself,  his  capital,  his  machinery,  ani 
sometimes  his  men,  and  flourishes  mightily  abroad, 
instead  of  starving  at  home,  to  our  national  loss. 
The  fact  that  these  emigrations  of  capital  have  taken 
place  cannot  be  denied,  but  they  are  not  so  frequent 
now  as  they  were  in  the  early  days  of  American 
Protection.  But  notice  what  follows  to  the  Protected 
state.  Notice  how  retribution  follows,  and  in  the  end 
restitution,  too.  When  its  protected  infant  industries 
have  grown  to  be  protected  giants,  when  they  aspire 
to  an  export  trade — a  "  world  trade,"  they  find  that  on 
the  whole,  the  best  results  in  product  for  a  given 
expenditure  can  be  obtained  in  the  "  I^and  of  free  im- 
ports,"  and  one   after   another   they    establish  their 
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works  in  England.  They  bring  their  German  educa- 
tion, their  American  enterprise  and  organising  power, 
and  their  capital  to  this  country,  when  they  establish 
themselves  on  British  soil,  pay  British  taxes,  and 
emplo}'  the  highest  and  best  paid  of  our  working 
population. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  during  the  last  few 
years,  the  tide  has  turned,  and  this  immigration  of 
capitalist  aliens  has  much  exceeded  the  flight  of  British 
manufacturing  capital  to  protected  areas.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  developments  of  English 
trade.  And,  observe,  it  is  the  very  best  firms  who 
feel  most  strongly  the  attractive  force  of  the  Free 
Trade  country.  It  is  the  largest  maker  of  electric 
machinery  in  the  world  that  has  come  from  America 
to  establish  itself  at  Rugby ;  it  is  the  largest  maker  of 
mining  machinery  in  the  world  which  has  come  from 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco  to  start  near  Eondon  ;  the 
Trafford  Park  Works  of  a  Pittsburg  firm  are  the  largest 
and  best-equipped  works  of  their  kind  in  the  world. 
The  new  German  tariff"  itself  is  playing  into  our  hands  ; 
a  few  weeks  ago  I  read  the  following  in  the  Protec- 
tionist Times:  "The  difficulties  of  the  American 
Government  with  respect  to  the  tariffs  of  Germany  and 
Austro-Hungary  may  lead  to  a  further  establishment 
in  this  country  of  American  industries.  Finding  their 
European  trade  hampered  by  retaliatory  tariffs,  there 
is  a  growing  disposition  among  the  most  wealthy  and 
progressive  American  manufacturers,  especiall}'-  those 
who  are  cultivating  and  depending  more  and  more 
upon  an  export  trade,  to  look  forward  to  the  establish- 
ment of  works  in  England,  by  which  their  products 
would  receive  the  benefit  of  the  'most-favoured-nation' 
clauses  in  the  commercial  treaties  of  this  country.  It 
may  thus  be  seen  that  the  establishment  of  exotic 
industries  can  be  due  to  two  causes,  which,  though 
entirely  opposite,  exercise  the  same  effect.     There  are 
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many  examples  of  English  industries  established  in 
protected  countries,  to  which  it  was  found  impossible 
to  export  at  a  profit  in  consequence  of  their  high 
tariffs.  We  are  now  likely  to  see  similar  foreign 
industries  founded  in  this  country  as  the  direct  result 
of  our  Free  Trade  policy."  We  English  have  many 
commercial  deficiencies,  we  commit  many  commercial 
errors.  We  neglect  our  secondary  and  technical 
education,  we  despise  foreign  languages,  our  consular 
services  do  little  for  trade,  we  maintain  our  antiquated 
system  of  coinage  and  weights  and  measures,  our 
ports  are  not  encouraged,  and  our  canals  are  allowed 
to  perish  ;  but  our  Free  Trade  policy,  like  a  beneficent 
fairy,  interposes  between  our  faults  and  their  punish- 
ment. It  brings  to  our  shores  and  our  service  the 
finest  products  of  German  education  and  training,  and 
attracts  the  best  enterprise,  and  most  highly  specialised 
skill  and  capital  of  America,  to  work  out  its  full 
development  in  the  "  Land  of  free  imports." 


Are  our  Markets   Contracting  ? 

Another  Protectionist  assumption,  one  that  terrifies 
Mr.  Balfour,  is  that,  as  the  area  of  national  Protection 
grows,  so  our  markets  contract ;  our  imports  are 
"  necessities  "  to  us,  and  becoming  year  by  year  more 
necessary  ;  our  exports  are  not  necessities  to  other 
countries,  and  are  becoming  year  by  year  less 
necessary.  Therefore,  -'necessarily"  we  can  only 
induce  other  countries  to  accept  our  exports,  which  are 
our  only  way  of  paying  for  our  imports,  by  constantly 
reducing  our  prices  ;  that  our  exports  will  become 
first  "difficult,"  then  "  impossible,"  and  our  imports 
"  first  costly,"  then  "  unattainable."  This  assumption, 
if  accurate,  would  be  by  this  time  susceptible  of 
statistical   proof.     It   has   received,  on  the  contrary, 
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statistical  disproof.  The  Board  of  Trade  have  shown 
that,  although  both  the  prices  of  our  exports  and 
imports  have  greatly  decreased  in  thirty  years,  yet  it 
is  the  foreigner  who  has  reduced  his  prices  the  most. 
We  are  getting  more  and  not  less  foreign  goods  for 
our  goods.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  deductive  argu- 
ments of  the  Protectionist  school,  the  "inevitable" 
consequences  does  not  "  come  off." 


General  Conclusions. 

During  the  past  generation  we  have  seen  the 
National  Protectionist  Theory  of  Taxation  of  Imports 
applied  to  new  countries  and  old,  to  young  and  small 
communities,  such  as  our  Colonies,  and  to  a  great  Con- 
tinental State,  such  as  America.  It  has  been  estab- 
lished at  great  cost  to  the  majority  of  the  people  in  all 
cases.  I  say  at  great  cost  to  the  majority,  but  it  is 
seldom  realised  how  small  a  minority  benefit  by  the 
Protection  in  the  protected  States.  America,  with  its 
high  and  all-round  tariff,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  example. 
In  the  United  States,  Mr.  Edmund  Atkinson  has  made 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  ver}^  complete  Census  returns 
made  in  that  country,  and  he  finds  that  out  of  twenty- 
nine  millions  of  male  and  female  persons  "  occupied  for 
gain "  only  600,000  benefit  directly  or  indirectly  in 
their  business  by  the  Tariff;  and  the  28,400,000  who 
get  nothing  pay  for  it.  But  in  these  States  the 
interests  of  the  minority  have  prevailed,  and  the 
National  Protectionist  System  has  been  established. 
And  they  have  their  reward,  such  as  it  is.  It  has  not 
created  their  manufactures,  for  we  have  seen  the  rise 
of  foreign  manufacturing  States  was  inevitable  under 
any  system  of  trade  and  taxation,  but  it  has,  perhaps, 
hastened  their  development,  at  the  expense  of  the 
community  generally ;  it  has  made  the  Protectionist 
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countries  rather  more  self-contained  and  self-support- 
ing than  the}^  would  have  been  under  Free  Trade 
But  the  national  idea  of  List  has  not  been  attained  ; 
it  is  unattainable  in  this  modern  world.  The  forces 
of  civilization  and  modern  industrial  progress  forbid 
it ;  these  forces,  the  growth  of  communication  and 
intercourse,  the  cheapening  of  transit,  the  rapidly- 
growing  habit  of  travel,  are  all  bringing  the  nations 
together,  and  favour  international  trade  and  inter- 
dependence- These  forces  create  new  international 
industries  and  services,  and  higher  industries  and 
services,  faster  than  tariffs  can  check  the  old  ones. 
These  higher  industries  gravitate  to  England,  and 
thus  it  is  that  Free  Trade  England,  dominated  b}-  the 
"demon  of  cheapness,"  instead  of  being  isolated, 
extinguished,  starved  out,  as  the  Protectionist  theorist 
says  it  should  and  must  be,  is  able  to  secure,  not  only 
as  large  a  share  of  trade  as  she  can  take,  but  is  able 
to  secure  to  herself  the  best  of  the  trade. 

Before  concluding  my  argument  on  the  purely 
economic  aspect  of  the  development  of  our  Foreign 
Trade,  I  must  in  a  few  sentences  give  my  forecast  of 
its  probable  future.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  only 
unlikely,  but  impossible  that  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  our  exports  and  imports  we  have  witnessed 
during  the  last  two  years  can  be  maintained,  and, 
further,  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  should  be  maintained. 
Doubtless  it  will  grow  at  a  slower  rate.  But,  as  a 
nation  progresses  in  industrial  development,  a 
constantly- decreasing  proportion  of  its  energy  is 
necessarily  directed  to  the  production  of  material 
goods  suitable  for  foreign  exchange.  A  primitive 
people  must  expend  all  its  energy  in  catching  and 
growing  food  to  live.  An  advanced  people  expends 
a  small  portion  of  its  energy  in  the  production  of  food, 
and  a  constaatly-decreasing  proportion  of  its  energy 
in  its  old  primitive  "staple"  trades.     It  advances  to 
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more  specialised  products  for  more  elaborated  and 
specialised  needs — from  the  bread-and-meatit  advances 
to  the  "pickles-and-jam  "  stage.  Its  increase  is  in 
qualit}^  rather  than  quantit}^  for  when  a  nation  has 
enough  in  quantity  it  does  not  require  more  things — 
it  requires  better  things.  And  these  better  things  arc 
not  the  material  of  foreign  trade,  they  are  better 
houses,  better  cities,  better  communications,  better 
education,  better  amusements.  Study  the  last  Census 
returns,  and  you  will  seeaconstantly-increasingpropor- 
tion  of  our  people  engaged  on  these  better  things  :  in 
transport  and  distribution,  in  Government  and  public 
works  and  service,  in  the  fine  arts,  and  the  applied 
arts  and  crafts,  in  education,  and  in  recreation  and 
amusements.  As  we  advance  in  prosperity  this 
process  will  go  on,  and  these  newer  occupations  are 
not  the  production  of  the  material  goods  suitable  for 
foreign  trade.  It  is  even  probable  we  shall  pay  for 
our  imports  in  an  increasing  degree  with  our  ser^dces, 
and  in  a  less  degree  with  our  goods.  But  our  produc- 
tion of  material  and  non-material  wealth  may  then  be 
much  greater  than  it  is  now — its  distribution  may  be 
better,  our  national  income,  our  comfort,  our 
prosperity  may  be  greater,  and  our  standard  of  living 
higher.  And  this  brings  me  back  to  the  point  at 
which  I  started,  that  our  foreign  trade  is  Jio  measure 
of  our  whole  trade,  and  our  imports  and  exports  are 
no  measure  of  our  national  income ;  and  that  our 
course  of  industrial  and  social  progress  in  the  future 
lies  on  lines  for  the  most  part  distinct  from  foreign 
trade. 

In  my  vision  of  both  present  and  future  you  may 
consider  me  an  optimist.  Mr.  Chamberlain  calls 
himself  an  optimist — "an  incorrigible  optimist." 
Well,  if  he  is  an  optimist,  so  were  Jonah  and  Jeremiah. 
But  one  who  believes  in  the  truth,  the  present  profit, 
and  final  triumph  of  Free  Trade,  must  be  an  optimist. 
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The  Ethics  of  Free  Trade. 

In  this  lecture  I  have  considered  foreign  trade 
under  protective  tariffs,  and  in  freedom  in  its  economic 
relations  only,  but  surely  the  ethical  aspect  of  the 
question  should  not  be  entirely  forgotten.  On  the 
ethical  plane  there  are  no  two  sides  to  the  question. 
List  himself  speaks  of  Free  Trade  in  its  ethical  aspect 
as  "commended  both  by  common  sense  and  religion." 
Protection  in  its  operation  is  corruption,  politicians 
and  political  parties  become  the  tools  and  pensioners 
of  financial  potentates  and  monopolist  trusts.  It  has 
brought  into  being  in  America  forces  described  in 
the  Protectionist  Times  as  "  the  forces  which  are 
sapping  the  life  of  the  United  States,  the  forces  of 
greed,  of  corruption,  and  of  wealth,  organised  more 
l^erfectly  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world." 
In  England  we  have,  in  the  long  run,  "  government 
of  the  people  by  the  people  for  the  people."  In 
America  they  have  "  government  of  the  people  b}-  the 
machine  for  the  Trusts." 

The  methods  of  Nationalistic  Protection  are  the 
"  methods  of  barbarism"  ;  the  end  it  looks  to  is  not 
peace,  but  war  and  efficiency  in  war.  The  ideal  State 
of  List  is  the  economic  unit  that  can  gather  its 
internal  resources  together,  and  find  within  itself  all 
that  is  necessary  to  enable  it  to  fight  its  neighbours, 
and  to  attain  this  desirably  economic  condition  he 
did  not  scruple  to  say  Germany  will  have  to  annex 
Holland  and  Denmark.  The  ideal  of  Cobden  is  such 
a  condition  of  mutual  intercourse  and  aid  as  .shall 
make  wars  impossible.  The  higher  moral  plane  ol 
Cobden  all  Protectionists,  as  well  as  Free  Traders, 
must  admit,  but  the  average  worldly  man  will  ask,  •'  Is 
this  path  of  peace  the  path  of  safety?"  And  here 
again  we  can  prove  that  the  higher  path  is  not  only 
the  most  profitable  but  the  most  secure.     The  Report 
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of  the  recent  Royal  Commission  on  Food  Supply  in 
Time  of  War,  with  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
most  experienced  naval  and  commercial  experts, 
proves  that,  with  our  great  Free  Trade  industries,  with 
our  merchants  and  our  ships,  drawing  our  food  and 
raw  material  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  added  to  our 
naval  power,  our  supplies  are  placed  beyond  the 
possibility  of  serious  interruption. 

And  thus  Free  Trade  stands  justified.  In  the  sphere 
of  ethics  it  is  the  path  of  humanit}'',  honesty,  and  com- 
mercial purity ;  but  no  less  in  the  sphere  of  politics  is 
it  the  path  of  safety,  and  in  the  sphere  of  economics 
is  it  the  path  of  profit. 

Protectionist  nations  have  chosen  the  spirit  and  the 
methods  of  war  to  govern  their  commercial  policy. 
We  have  chosen  the  higher  path,  and  we  have  proved 
the  old  word  true,  that  "  Whosoever  will  save  his  life 
shall  lose  it,  but  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life,  the 
same  shall  save  it." 
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SHIPPING  AND  FREE  TRADE. 

By    RUSSELL    REA,    M.P. 


One  of  the  most  firmly  held  articles  of  the  British 
faith  is  the  dogma  that  the  sea  is  the  heritage  of  the 
British  race ;  for  150  years  we  have  sung  that 
"  Britannia  rules,"  not  only  that  considerable  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  painted  red  upon  our 
maps,  but  that  very  much  more  considerable  portion 
painted  blue. 

This  admirable  faith  has  greater  justification  in 
fact  to-day  than  ever  it  had  at  any  period  in  the 
past,  and  we  owed  it  to  our  glorious  naval  history  and 
traditions — to  Drake,  to  Blake,  and  to  Nelson.  We 
do  not  owe  it  to  any  similar  lengthened  period  of  the 
triumph  of  our  mercantile  marine,  for  we  have 
enjoyed  no  such  lengthened  period  of  the  supremacy 
of  our  merchant  shipping.  We  have  achieved  our 
present  commercial  superiority  entirely  since  our 
fathers  adopted  the  principles  and  practice  of  Free 
Trade  in  general,  and  in  particular  since  we  re- 
nounced the  monopolies  and  privileges,  and  freed 
ourselves  from  the  shackles,  of  the  old  Navigation 
Laws  in  1849. 

*  A   Lecture   delivered   in   the  special  Cobden  Club  course  on 
I^bruary  6th,  1905. 
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Yet  it  is  a  fact  that,  great  as  is  our  superiority 
over  an}'  other  nation,  or  any  two.  or  any  tlnee 
foreign  nations,  in  na\al  strength,  the  relati\e 
superiority  of  our  niereantile  ileet  to-day  is  much 
greater  stiH.  It  is  not  with  this  or  that  Power  that 
it  can  be  compared.  It  is  no  two-  ov  tlnee- Power 
standard  that  we  maintain.  The  only  comparison 
which  is  not  kidicrously  dispropcnlionate  is  that 
between  the  British  Empire  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together.  It  is  with  the  abstract  foreigner, 
whom  he  characteristically  calls  "  our  bitterest  and 
severest  competitor  and  rival."  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain compared  us  in  his  speech  in  Liverpool.  And 
even  in  this  comparison  the  mercantile  navy  of 
Great  Britain  alone,  excluding  the  Colonies,  shows  a 
considerable  preponderance  over  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  if  not  in  total  tonnage,  yet  in  value  and 
in  effective  carrying  power,  as  I  will  attempt  to 
prove  later. 

In  this  paper  I  propose  to  show  : — 

1.  That  this  predominance  did  not  exist  before  we 
adopted  Free  Trade  and  repealed  the  Navigation 
Laws. 

2.  That  it  exists  now'. 

3.  That  this  superiority  is  the  result  of  our  Free 
Trade  policy,  applied  both  to  our  import  trades  and 
to  shipping  ;  and 

4.  I  will  point  out  some  of  the  dangers  to  which 
British  shipping  is  exposed,  and  the  disadvantages 


under  which  it  labours,  and  indicate  what  I  consider 
the  true  national  policy  to  adopt  towards  it. 

I.  That  this  predominance  did  not  exist  before  we 
adopted  Free  Trade.  "  It  may  be  assumed,"  says 
Mr.  Cunningham,  an  authority  on  economic  history, 
"  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  shipping  of  the  Italian 
Republics  and  the  Hanse  League  excelled  that  of 
England."  The  chance  of  England  did  not  come, 
in  fact,  until  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  Vasco 
di  Gama  opened  the  Western  and  Eastern  oceans  to 
commerce,  which,  until  that  time,  had  been  confined 
principally  to  the  Mediterranean  and  other  inland 
seas.  At  this  period  we  had  an  enterprising 
sovereign,  Henry  VII,  himself  a  merchant  ship* 
owner.  His  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  foreign 
commerce  were  most  admirable.  In  instructions  to 
commissioners  appointed  to  negociate  treaties  of 
commerce,  he  said:  "  The  earth  being  the  common 
mother  of  all  mankind,  what  can  be  more  pleasant 
and  more  human  than  to  communicate  a  portion  of 
all  her  productions  to  all  her  children  ?  "  These 
sentiments  were  worthy  of  Richard  Cobden ;  but 
Henry's  policy  was  not  so  enlightened,  and  he 
followed  the  earlier  examples  of  Richard  II  and 
Edward  IV  in  enacting  and  endeavouring  to  enforce 
the  strictest  navigation  laws,  restricting  English 
merchants  to  English  shipping.  Whatever  the 
reason  may  have  been,  we  find  that  Spain  and 
Portugal  and  afterwards   Holland  took  the  lead  in 


the  new  ocean  traffic— so  much  so  that  lOO  years 
later,  in  1603,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  wrote:  "The 
merchant  ships  of  England  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  Dutch.  The  Dutch  give  free 
customs  inwards  and  outwards  for  the  better 
maintenance  and  encouragement  of  navigation,  and 
the  encouragement  of  the  people  in  that  business." 
Consequently  the  Dutch  were  the  great  carriers. 
He  continues :  "  We  send  into  the  East  kingdoms 
yearly  100  ships,  while  the  shipowners  of  the  Low 
country  send  thither  3,000  ships,"  and  he  adds  in 
words  strangely  familiar :  "  Our  Russian  trade  is 
going." 

Our    position,    however,    was    improving,    and    in 

1666   Sir   Henry   Petty    estimated  that    the    Dutch 

shipping    tonnage    amounted     to  900,000   tons, 

English  to  ...  ...  500,000 

French        ...  ...  ...  100,000 

Hamburg,    Dantsic,    Den- 
mark and  Sweden         ...  250,000 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  250,000 


2,000,000   tons. 

At  this  time  English  shipping  was  subject  to  the 
celebrated  Navigation  Act  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
(1651),  an  Act  that  was  called  the  great  Charter 
of  English  shipping,  the  principles  of  which  re- 
mained in  force  until  the  Navigation  Acts  were 
finally  repealed   in    1849.      This  Act  enacted    that 


"  no  goods  or  commodities  whatever,  the  growth, 
production,  or  manufacture  of  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America,  should  be  imported  either  into  England  or 
Ireland,  or  any  of  the  plantations  of  Great  Britain, 
except  in  British  built  ships,  owned  by  British  sub- 
jects, and  of  which  the  master  and  three-fourths  of 
the  crew  belonged  to  that  country."  And  from 
Europe  nothing  was  to  be  imported  "  except  in 
British  ships,  owned  and  navigated  by  British 
subjects,  or  in  such  ships  as  were  the  real  property 
of  the  people  of  the  country  or  place  in  which  the 
goods  were  produced,  or  from  which  they  could  only 
be,  or  most  usually  were,  imported." 

Under  the  protection  and  fetters  of  this  law, 
modified  and  relaxed  in  various  details  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  by  special  treaties,  our 
commerce  was  carried  on  for  two  hundred  years 
with  varying  fortunes.  The  Navigation  Laws  which 
expressed  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  were  fair 
copies  of  those  of  other  nations.  Our  laws  prohibited 
a  Spanish  ship  bringing  a  cargo  to  England  from 
the  Spanish  South  American  colonies  ;  but  had  we 
permitted  it  the  Spanish  law  would  have  forbidden 
it,  for  Spain  enforced  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with 
her  colonies.  In  the  international  race  all  com- 
petitors were  pretty  equally  handicapped. 

In  the  light  of  the  present,  the  most  remarkable 
thing  about  this  long  period  appears  to  me  to  be 
that  during  the  whole  of  it  we  can  discover  no 
indications  of  our  ever  attaining  our  present  superb 
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supremacy.  At  the  end  of  it,  when  we  finally 
surrendered  Protection  both  of  our  trade  and  our 
shipping,  we  were  making  no  progress  in  comparison 
with  other  nations,  and  in  some  respects  were 
declining.  For  example,  although  after  the  great 
war  in  1815  the  shipping  tonnage  of  the  United 
States  was  not  half  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
1850  the  American  mercantile  marine  was  very 
nearly  equal  to  our  own  in  total  tonnage,  and 
greatly  exceeded  it  in  efficiency  ;  for  not  only  was 
their  tonnage  of  steamships  considerably  more  than 
double  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  they  beat  us  in  the 
speed,  efficiency,  and  beauty  of  their  sailing  ships. 
The  celebrated  "Baltimore  Clippers"  and  "Ameri- 
can Liners  "  almost  monopolised  the  carrying  trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and 
no  improvement  was  made  in  the  building  of  ships 
in  the  United  Kingdom  until  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws  in  1849.  The  best  historian  of 
this  period  says  :  "  So  long  as  British  shipping  was 
protected  they  had  so  much  reserved  to  them  they 
relied  on  Protection,  and  did  not  exert  themselves  to 
compete  with  the  United  States  for  the  Atlantic 
trade  on  equal  terms." 

The  primacy  among  maritime  nations  at  the 
period  of  the  abolition  of  the  Navigation  Laws  can 
only  be  doubtfully  awarded  to  this  country.  The 
United  States,  then  a  weaker  Power  with  a  smaller 
population  than  our  own,  had  grown  to  be  a 
dangerous    rival,    and    was    rapidly   improving    her 


relative  position.  It  is  true  our  total  tonnage  of 
shipping  was  some  four  millions  of  tons  to  her 
three  and  a  quarter  millions  of  tons,  but  in  quality 
she  surpassed  us  greatly.  Not  only  was  her  steam 
tonnage  more  than  double  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  Colonies,  but,  as  I  have  said,  her  sailing 
ships  were  the  finest  and  fastest  in  the  world. 
We  were  worthy  and  well  matched  rivals  in  the 
race.  But  we  had  arrived  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  We  took  the  Free  Trade  path  to  the 
right,  which  has  led  us  to  a  real  sovereignty  of  the 
seas.  America,  a  few  years  later,  definitely  took 
the  path  of  Protection  to  the  left,  which  has  led 
her  to  a  decline  almost  to  the  point  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  her  foreign  shipping  trade. 

The  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1846  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  movement  of  1847  and  1848 
for  Free  Trade  in  shipping,  which  resulted  in  the 
abolition  of  the  Navigation  Laws  in  1849  by  the 
Government  of  Lord  John  Russell.  With  the 
conservatism  they  have  invariably  shown,  the 
shipowners  clung  to  their  protection.  In  1848  the 
Shipowners'  Society  of  London  issued  a  manifesto 
in  which  they  said  :  "  If  the  Navigation  Laws  are 
repealed,  *  Rule  Britannia '  would  be  for  ever 
expunged  from  our  national  songs,  the  glories  of 
Duncan  and  Nelson  would  wither  like  an  aspen  leaf, 
and  fade  like  the  Tyrian  die,  and  none  but  Yankees, 
Swedes,  Danes  and  Norwegian  sailors  would  be 
found  in  our  ports."     The  movement  for  freedom  of 
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shipping  was  led,  not  by  Cobden,  but  by  the  great 
economist  and  banker,  David  Ricardo,  who  was 
then  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Cobden  Ckib  reveres  the  memory  of  Richard 
Cobden,  but  it  would  be  the  last  body  of  men  to 
forget  to  do  honour  to  those  who  worked  at  the 
same  time  for  similar  objects  on  lines  parallel  with 
his.  In  the  work  of  the  emancipation  of  British 
shipping,  the  name  most  to  be  honoured  is  that  of 
David  Ricardo,  and  after  his  name  that  of  Lord 
John  Russell.  In  1847  Ricardo  carried  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee  to  consider  the 
Navigation  Laws,  and  the  evidence  brought  before 
this  Committee  and  Mr.  Ricardo's  report  sealed  the 
doom  of  those  Laws.  In  1849  they  were  repealed 
after  severe  resistance  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  by  a  section  of  the  shipowners  in  the  country, 
by  the  Government  of  Lord  John  Russell. 

The  debate  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  a  notable  and  historic 
debate.  In  it  Mr.  Disraeli  declared  that  :  "  If 
Canada  had  not  a  Protective  duty  on  corn  restored 
to  it  as  demanded  by  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
Canada  would  be  lost  to  the  British  Crown." 
"  Woe  to  the  statesmen  and  to  that  policy  which 
plucked  this  jewel  from  the  Crown  of  England  !  "  I 
give  this  as  an  example  of  the  prophecies  of 
Protectionist  statesmen  in  those  days.  Mr.  Cobden 
was  not  the  only  prophet.  As  if  to  disprove  in 
anticipation   Mr.  Chamberlain's  reckless   statement 
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that  Free  Trade  was  adopted  by  this  country  only  in 
the  behef  that  her  example  would  speedily  be 
universally  followed,  Mr,  Gladstone,  in  this  very 
debate,  stated  that  he  had  no  such  expectation  as  to 
the  United  States.  "  America,"  he  said,  in  this 
debate  of  1849,  "  is  not  a  lover  of  Free  Trade  in  the 
abstract.  The  Protectionist  principle  is  very  strong 
in  America,  although  it  is  not  so  strong  with  refer- 
ence to  shipping  as  to  manufactures." 

Doubtless  the  great  expansion  of  the  trade  of  the 
world  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  was  due 
to  other  causes  than  Free  Trade  or  Protection. 
This  expansion  had  rendered  it  generally  impossible 
to  maintain  the  mediaeval  system  of  the  ancient 
Navigation  Laws,  with  their  chartered  monopolies 
and  exclusions.  The  whole  system  had  become 
riddled  with  exceptions  and  exemptions  and  sus- 
pensions, due  sometimes  to  necessity,  sometimes  to 
reciprocal  treaties.  Earlier  in  the  century,  in  1813, 
the  trade  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company  was 
abolished.  The  emancipation  of  the  Spanish  Colonies 
had  thrown  open  South  America.  The  complications 
and  difficulties  of  the  various  Navigation  Laws  were 
so  extreme  that  it  became  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able occupations  of  the  shipowner  to  study  these 
laws  for  the  purpose  of  evading  them. 

Great  Britain  emancipated  herself  from  these 
fetters  at  a  stroke,  and  other  nations  have  found  it 
impossible  to  maintain  them.  The  relics  of  the 
ancient  system  survive  in  the  present  day  chiefly  in 
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the  form  of  the  reservation  of  their  coasting  trades 
by  many,  though  not  by  all,  the  civilised  nations  of 
the  world,  certain  restrictions  on  their  colonial 
trades,  and  in  addition  to  this,  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  the  restriction  of  the  privileges  of 
the  American  register,  with  its  exclusive  right  to 
the  coasting  trade,  to  ships  built  in  America  of 
American  materials.  The  mediaeval  system  in  its 
old  barbarous  form  has  universally  passed  away, 
and  for  more  than  half  a  century  Great  Britain  has 
carried  on  her  oversea  trade  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  freeest  competition.  In  all  the  previous 
centuries,  we  have  seen,  she  possessed  no  superiority 
as  a  shipowning  and  sea-faring  community,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  Free  Trade  revolution  she  might 
only  with  some  doubt  be  placed  first  among 
mercantile  maritime  powers. 

2.  Mr.  Chamberlain  numbers  British  shipping 
among  the  trades  that  are  "  going."  In  Liverpool, 
addressing  an  audience  in  the  greatest  ship-owning 
port  of  the  world,  he  described  it  as  a  "  house 
standing  but  with  rot  at  the  foundations."  He 
told  the  Liverpool  shipowners  that  "  it  is  not 
progressing  as  fast  as  foreign  shipping,"  and  that 
"  you  have  galloping  up,  at  a  greater  rate  than  any- 
thing you  can  command,  your  bitterest  and  severest 
competitors  and  rivals."  And  he  asked  in  tragic 
tones,  "  How  long  shall  we  keep  it  ?  How  much 
shall  we  keep  of  it  ?  " 

In  political  rhetoric  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  great 
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artist,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  meet  rhetoric  with 
rhetoric.  The  plain,  dry  figures  from  the  official 
tables  are  more  eloquent  than  all  the  elegiac  poetry 
of  all  the  "tariff  reformers". 

The  latest  returns  available  for  both  British  and 
foreign  shipping  are  those  of  igo2.  For  that  year  we 
are  able  to  compare  the  tonnage  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  Colonies  with  that  of  all  the  principal 
maritime  powers,  except  Russia,  for  which  country 
the  figure  is  not  yet  published,  but  it  may  be  placed 
at  something  slightly  under  a  million  tons.  The 
countries  we  class  as  "the  rest  of  the  world" 
include  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Greece,  the  United  States  (foreign  trade), 
China,  and  Japan.  We  find  that,  while  the  total 
tonnage  of  the  British  Empire  in  igo2  amounted 
to  11,566,000  tons,  and  that  for  the  United  Kingdom 
alone  to  10,154,000  tons,  the  total  tonnage  of  all  the 
countries  I  have  named  amounted  to  10,891,000 
tons ;  that  is  to  say,  the  tonnage  of  the  British 
Empire  exceeded  that  of  the  rest  of  the  principal 
maritime  nations  of  the  world,  excluding  Russia, 
while  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  alone  very  nearly 
equalled  it. 

But  Mr.  Chamberlain  tells  us  it  is  not  positive 
statistics  we  must  consider,  but  comparative 
statistics.  It  is  not  the  condition,  but  the  growth 
of  our  trade  ;  not  where  we  are,  but  whither  we  are 
going,    that    matters.      He    detects    "  rot "    at  the 
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foundations,  and  says  we  have  behind  us  '*  galloping 
up,  at  a  greater  rate  than  anything  we  can  command, 
our  bitterest  and  severest  competitors  and  rivals." 
It  required  considerable  ingenuity  to  discover  a  basis 
upon  which  to  build  a  theory  of  the  decline  of 
British  shipping.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  the  figures  giving  the  comparative 
growth  of  tonnage  of  the  British  Empire  and  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  between  the  years  i8go  and  igoi 
■ — the  increase  for  the  Empire  working  out  at 
1,400,000,  and  that  for  the  "  bitter  rivals  "  at 
2,200,000  tons.  This  figure,  and  another  fact  to 
which  I  will  refer  later,  formed  the  sole  foundation 
of  the  theory  of  decay  ;  but  examination  shewed 
there  was  "  rot  at  the  foundation  "  of  the  theory. 
The  whole  Empire  seems  to  have  been  selected  on 
this  single  occasion  in  order  that  the  real  advance 
of  the  United  Kingdom  might  be  concealed  by  the 
debit  of  Canada's  loss  of  300,000  tons  of  her  old 
sailing  ships.  The  real  advance  of  Great  Britain 
alone  was  1,629,000  tons.  Again,  the  "  bitter 
rivals'  "-  figure  at  this  period  had  been  swollen  by 
a  new  item  by  the  creation  of  a  new  mercantile 
fleet  by  Japan,  not  out  of  the  profits  of  her  legitimate 
commerce,  but  out  of  her  national  resources,  just  as 
her  navy  had  been  created.  Exclude  Canada  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Japan  on  the  other,  and  we  get  a  fair 
comparison  between  this  country  and  her  "bitter 
rivals."  We  find  our  own  increase  to  have  been 
over    1,600,000   tons,    while    that    of  all    the    other 
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countries  together,  excluding  Japan,  was  1,200,000. 
In  the  year  succeeding  Mr.  Chamberlain's  picked 
period  we  added  450,000  tons  to  our  register,  and  all 
the"  bitter  rivals"  I  have  mentioned  together, 
including  Japan,  added  not  quite  400,000  tons  to 
theirs.  This  is  the  last  year  for  which  comparative 
figures  are  available. 

But  great  as  is  our  preponderance  in  the  tonnage 
we  own,  and  satisfactory  as  is  our  advance  in  the 
quantity  of  the  shipping  we  control,  we  should  make 
a  great  omission  in  our  survey  were  we  not  to  take 
account  of  quality  as  well  as  of  quantity.  A  ton  of 
shipping  is  not  a  thing  of  uniform  value  like  a  ton  of 
lead  or  pig  iron.  In  cost,  in  efficiency,  in  functions, 
ships  vary  as  much  as  buildings  vary.  Many  of  the 
ancient  sailing  ships  of  Norway  would  be  highly 
valued  at  £2  per  ton — the  new  Cunarders  will  cost 
something  approaching  ^Tioo  per  ton.  In  efficiency 
the  best  authorities  calculate  three  tons  of  sail  as 
being  equal  to  one  ton  of  steam,  the  latter  at  the 
low  speed  of  ten  knots  per  hour.  A  mail  and 
passenger  steamer  of  twenty  knots  differs  not  only 
in  degree,  but  in  kind  and  in  function,  from  a  ten- 
knot  cargo  boat.  Again,  the  efficient  and  profitable 
life  of  a  modern  steamer  is  not  long,  and  the  com- 
parative average  age  of  the  merchant  navies  of  the 
world  is  another  element  to  be  taken  into  account. 

How  do  we  stand  in  comparison  with  other 
nations  in  respect  of  the  value,  efficiency,  and  age  of 
our  mercantile   marine  ?     First,  let  us  compare  the 
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proportion  of  our  steam  and  sailing  ships.  We  find 
that  out  of  a  total  tonnage  of  the  British  Empire  in 
1902  of  11,566,745  tons 

Our  steam  tonnage  amounts  to  8,691,257 
„     sailing       „  „  „  2,875,488 

But  even  these  figures  are  not  fair  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  of  this  tonnage  of  2,875,000  tons  of 
sailing  ships,  925,000  belong  to  the  Colonies,  almost 
two-thirds  of  their  tonnage  being  of  sail,  while,  in 
the  ships  of  the  United  Kingdom  alone,  four-fifths  of 
the  tonnage  is  that  of  steamers. 

Against  these  imposing  figures  let  us  range  the 
steam  and  sailing  fleets  of  the  other  principal  mari- 
time nations  of  the  world. 

In  1902  all  the  nations  I  have  named  together 
possessed,  as  I  have  stated,  10,891,000  tons  of 
shipping.  Of  this  total  6,625,000  tons  was  that  of 
steamers,  and  4,266,000  of  sailers — almost  in  the 
proportion  of  three  of  steam  to  two  of  sail,  against 
four  of  steam  to  one  of  sail  in  the  case  of  this 
country. 

Further,  steam  tonnage  itself  varies  greatly,  both 
in  value  and  efficiency,  and  my  second  point  in 
estimating  the  quality  of  our  shipping  is  to  compare 
the  character  and  speed  of  our  steamers  with  those 
of  foreign  nations.  For  this  purpose  I  divide  steam 
shipping  into  two  classes :  those  with  a  lower  speed 
than  twelve  knots  and  those  with  a  greater  speed. 
In  the  higher  class  I  find  that,  while  the  United 
Kingdom  possessed   more  than  four  and   a  quarter 
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millions  of  tons  of  high  class  steamers  of  more  than 
twelve  knots  an  hour  speed,  all  the  countries  I  have 
named  together  possessed  little  more  than  two  and 
a  quarter  millions  of  tons  of  the  same  character. 
Taking  the  lower  grade  of  steamers,  those  of  less 
speed  than  twelve  knots,  a  high  shipping  authority, 
the  editor  of  the  Shipping  World,  after  long  and 
careful  research  and  compilation,  last  year  made  and 
published  an  estimate  which  I  believe  to  be  un- 
challenged—  that  the  average  speed  of  British 
steamers  of  less  than  twelve  knots  is  ten  knots,  and 
of  foreign  steamers  in  the  same  category  the  average 
speed  is  eight  and  a  half  knots,  a  prodigious  differ- 
ence in  calculating  the  value  and  utility  of  these 
lower  grade  cargo  boats.  The  same  authority  made 
as  careful  an  estimate  as  it  is  possible  to  make  of 
the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  British  and  foreign 
mercantile  steam  fleets.  Taking  a  ten-knot  steamer 
as  the  unit,  and  adding  or  deducting  from  tonnage 
in  proportion  to  the  departure  from  this  standard  of 
speed,  to  obtain  the  potential  carrying  power  of 
British  commercial  shipping  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  finds  that  our 
potential  carrying  power  is  represented  by  the  figure 
16,445,000  against  13,061,000  for  that  of  all  other 
countries  combined  ;  while  if  steam  tonnage  alone 
is  taken  the  figures  for  this  country  and  all  other 
countries  taken  together  are  15,834,000  and 
11,555,000  respectively — for  potential  efficiency. 
My    last    point,  and  a  most   important  point,  in 
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festimatini;  the  quality  of  our  shipping  in  comparison 
with  that  of  other  countries  is  the  comparative  age 
of  the  vessels  of  which  they  are  composed.  To  take 
out  from  the  registers  of  shipping  the  ages  of  all 
the  British  and  foreign  steamers  and  calculate  the 
average,  would  be  a  labour  too  great  to  be  under- 
taken, but  we  are  not  without  the  means  of  coming 
to  a  clear  judgment  as  to  the  general  superiority  of 
-British  shipping  in  this  particular  also.  We  know 
that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  British  shipowner  to  sell 
his  old  and  inferior  boats  to  the  foreigner  and  build 
new  ones  for  himself.  I  find  that  no  less  than 
-300,000  tons  of  British  shipping  was  transferred  to 
foreign  registers  in  1903,  and  of  this  no  less  than 
34  per  cent,  was  built  before  1880,  59  per  cent, 
before  1885,  and  71  per  cent,  before  1890.  This  in  a 
single  year.  In  that  and  the  nine  preceding  years 
3,633,000  tons  have  been  so  transferred,  including 
700,000  tons  of  sail,  so  that  the  yearly  average  of 
vessels  transferred  is  360,000  tons,  mostly  old.  In 
the  age  and  up-to-date  character  of  our  ships,  as 
well  as  in  speed,  have  we  the  advantage. 

Our  review  therefore  shews  that  in  the  quality  as 
well  as  in  the  extent  of  our  mercantile  marine,  we 
enjoy  a  very  considerable  superiority,  the  extent  of 
which,  however,  it  is  difficult  accurately  to  estimate. 

With  a  position  of  such  splendid  isolation  as  we 
enjoy,  one  asks.  Where  can  be  the  weak  spot,  how  can 
the  most  skilful  archer  discover  the  "joints  in  our 
harness  "  ?       Was   Mr.   Chamberlain    deeper  in  the 
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realms  of  visions  and  dreams  than  usual  when  he 
spoke  of  our  "  bitterest  rivals  galloping  up  at  a 
greater  rate  than  anything  we  can  command "'  ? 
The  airy  fabric  of  his  vision  is  almost,  but  not 
entirely,  a  figment  of  his  brain :  it  had  a  very 
slender  real  base.  He  or  the  industrious  armchair 
statisticians  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League  examined 
the  columns  of  official  figures  until  they  discovered 
not  only  the  one  I  have  quoted  and,  I  trust, 
demolished,  relating  to  the  tonnage  we  own,  but 
another  that  appeared  to  tell  against  this  country. 
They  discovered  that  the  tonnage  of  foreign  shipping 
that  entered  and  cleared  from  our  ports  during  the 
years  i8go  to  igoo  had  increased  not  only  at  a 
greater  rate,  but  actually  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  British  tonnage,  and  that  this  phenomenon  was 
observable  at  foreign  ports  also.  Between  i8go  and 
igoo  the  foreign  tonnage  using  our  ports  had  in- 
creased from  20  millions  of  tons  to  35  millions,  while 
the  British  tonnage  had  only  increased  from  54 
millions  to  62  millions.  Clearly  our  trade  is  de- 
parting.    Here  is  the  "  rot  at  the  foundations." 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  Tariff  Reformers  no 
sooner  discover  a  phenomenon  which  appears  to  tell 
to  the  disadvantage  of  their  country,  whether  it 
concerns  shipping,  imports  and  exports  of  manu- 
factured goods,  or  proportion  of  foreign  and  colonial 
trade,  than  this  phenomenon  at  once  ceases  to 
operate.  They  had  no  sooner  called  attention  to 
this  menacing  encroachment  of  the  foreigner  than 
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it  ceased.  From  1900  to  1903  we  find  the  process 
entirely  reversed,  and  the  tonnage  of  British  shipping 
entered  and  cleared  from  our  ports  increased  by 
6j  millions  of  tons,  while  that  of  foreign  shipping 
increased  by  just  over  half  a  million  tons.  But  even 
before  these  later  figures  were  available,  the  use 
made  of  the  striking  figure  of  the  increase  of  foreign 
tonnage  using  our  ports  from  1890  to  1900  is  a  proof 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  Tariff  Reform 
advisers  are,  what  I  have  called  them,  "  armchair 
statisticians,"  and  unacquainted  with  the  vital  forces 
and  facts  which  their  figures  represent.  Had  they 
been  practically  acquainted  with  the  trade  they 
criticise,  they  would  have  known  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  foreign  increase  in  our  ports  is  due  to 
two  items,^first,  the  calls  of  the  great  German 
Atlantic  steamers  at  Southampton,  Plymouth,  and 
Dover,  at  which  ports  they  remain  half-an-hour  to 
embark  or  land  a  few  passengers,  and  in  no  way 
touch  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  country  ; 
and  second,  to  the  existence  of  a  small  number  of 
new  Channel  passenger  steamers,  owned  by  the 
continental  railway  companies,  which  enter  our 
ports  daily  all  the  year  round,  and  are  counted 
scores  of  times  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Making 
allowance  for  these  items,  however,  we  do  find  that 
the  foreign  tonnage  using  our  ports  increased  during 
a  considerable  period  to  a  disproportionate  extent. 
What  inference  would  a  practical  commercial  man 
draw  from  this  phenomenon  ?     He   would  see  the 
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extent  and  growth  of  our  shipping,  and  that  it  is 
no  less  well  employed  than  foreign  shipping.  He 
would  suspect  that  entrances  and  clearances  from 
ports  are  not  the  true  test  of  shipping  activities. 
He  would  suspect  that  these  foreign  ships  were 
being  employed  in  the  more  local  trades,  that  the 
inferior  ships  were,  in  fact,  engaged  in  the  inferior 
trades,  and  that  the  great  long-distance  ocean 
trades  were  chiefly  in  British  hands.  Examination 
would  shew  that  this  is  the  case,  and  that  the 
figures  which  disquiet  Mr.  Chamberlain  have  little 
ominous  significance.  I  guard  myself  here  and  say 
little  ominous  significance,  not  absolutely  none,  for 
there  is  a  slight  residuum  of  reason  in  his  argument 
and  meaning  in  his  figures  which  point  to  a  weak 
spot  in  our  policy— not  our  commercial  policy,  but 
in  our  national  legal  system,  to  which  I  will  allude 
later  when  I  come  to  consider  the  true  national 
policy  to  adopt  towards  our  shipping. 

3.  I  have  now  passed  in  rapid  review  our  shipping 
trade,  first  in  the  pre-Free  Trade  ages,  when  it  was 
small  and  gave  no  indication  of  attaining  its  present 
position  and  supremacy ;  and,  second,  I  have 
described  it  as  it  is  to-day — the  most  splendid  trade 
ever  built  up  by  human  enterprise.  We  have  next 
to  consider  to  what  this  unparalleled  success  is  due. 
It  is  easy  and  flattering  to  our  vanity  to  say  it  is  due 
to  our  superior  national  courage  and  aptitude  for  the 
life  of  the  sea,  to  our  superior  inventiveness,  energy 
and  enterprise.     While   I  should  be  the  last  to  deny 
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the  possession  of  these  quahties  to  my  fellow 
countrymen,  I  think  no  one  will  maintain  that  we 
are  as  superior  to  our  fellow  creatures  generally  in 
our  courage,  energy,  and  enterprise  as  we  are  in  the 
tonnage  and  character  of  our  merchant  shipping. 
We  may  rightly  be  proud  of  Raleigh  and  Drake,  of 
Cabot  and  Captain  Cooke,  but  we  cannot  pretend 
they  are  superior  as  sailors  and  discoverers  to 
Columbus,  Vasco  di  Gama,  or  Tasman.  In  the  art 
and  the  science  of  ship-building  the  French  have 
always  been  well  to  the  front.  In  the  great  war, 
Nelson's  best  ships  were  those  he  had  captured,  of 
French  build.  In  our  own  time  the  French  have 
more  than  once  given  us  a  lead  in  naval  construction  : 
the  first  armoured  ship  was  French ;  it  was  the 
French  who  introduced  the  water-tube  boilers,  and 
constructed  the  first  submarines.  The  coasts  of 
Normandy  and  Brittany  have  always  furnished 
hardy  and  courageous  sailors  and  fishermen,  and  yet 
to-day  France  stands  low  in  the  scale  of  mercantile 
maritime  powers,  notwithstanding  the  extravagant 
subsidies  she  paystoher  shipbuilders  and  shipowners. 
America  contests  with  us  the  honour  of  first 
successfully  applying  steam  to  navigation.  Fulton's 
experimental  boat  in  1798  was  four  years  earlier 
than  Symington's  "  Clermont "  on  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  canal.  The  "Savannah"  in  1819  was  the 
first  vessel  with  auxiliary  steam  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 
Both  in  the  construction  of  sailing  ships  and  in  the 
improvement  of  the  early   marine  engine,  America 
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led.  As  I  have  shewn,  at  the  time  we  adopted  Free 
Trade  and  abolished  the  Navigation  Laws,  she  was 
rapidly  advancing  to  the  first  position.  And  now 
her  merchant  shipping  for  foreign  trade  has  declined 
almost  to  the  point  of  extinction. 

What,  then,  is  the  reason  of  our  supremacy  in  this 
trade — the  most  national,  the  most  imperial,  the 
most  desirable,  the  most  envied  of  all  the  trades 
that  any  nation  can  possess  ?  The  reply,  beyond  all 
question  or  possibility  of  contradiction,  must  be  our 
Free  Trade  policy,  coupled  as  it  has  been  with  the 
Protectionist  policy  adopted,  unfortunately  for  them- 
selves, by  other  countries.  To  the  first  we  owe 
our  own  prosperity,  to  the  second  our  lonely  pre- 
eminence on  the  sea.  With  the  adoption  of  Free 
Trade  we  at  once  took  the  lead  in  the  race  ;  with 
the  adoption  of  Protection,  with  every  increase  of 
population,  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  their 
Protective  tariffs  have  other  nations  fallen  behind. 
I  have  prepared  a  table  which  proves  my  case  in 
a  very  striking  manner  (see  Appendix  A).  I  confess 
the  result  of  this  little  calculation  was  startling  even 
to  myself,  showing,  as  it  does,  with  something  of  the 
inevitability  of  a  law  of  nature,  that  as  the  import 
tariff  of  a  nation  goes  up  so  does  its  register  of 
shipping  go  down. 

In  their  new  Blue  Book  the  Board  of  Trade  give  a 
list  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  ranged  in 
the  order  of  demerit  according  to  the  severity  of 
their  import  tariff,  headed  by  Russia  with  a  tariff  of 
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131  per  cent.,  and  America  with  ']^  per  cent.,  down- 
wards through  Austria,  France,  Germany,  to  Norway, 
and  to  Holland  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  with  its 
tariff  of  3  per  cent.  I  have  made  up  a  table  showing 
the  amount  of  foreign  mercantile  steam  shipping 
tonnage  per  inhabitant  of  the  principal  maritime 
nations,  and  it  is  curious  and  significant  to  see  how 
the  order  in  which  the  nations  appear  is  very  nearly 
exactly  the  inverse  order  to  that  of  the  amount  of 
their  tariff.  At  the  head  of  foreign  nations  stands 
Norway  with  one  ton  of  shipping  to  every  four  in- 
habitants, then  Denmark,  Greece,  and  Holland. 
We  descend  through  Germany,  with  one  ton  of 
shipping  to  every  34  inhabitants,  France  with  i  to 
71,  Austria  with  i  to  no,  until  we  reach  the  United 
States  with  i  to  166,  and  finally  Russia  with  i  ton 
of  shipping  to  every  330  inhabitants. 

I  do  not  wish  to  carry  my  inference  from  these 
figures  further  than  is  reasonable.  Doubtless  it  is 
natural  that  maritime  Norway  should  take  to  the 
sea  to  a  greater  extent  than  inland  Austria.  But  it 
is  clear  that,  among  those  nations  to  whom  the 
commerce  of  the  ocean  is  conveniently  open,  those 
who,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  I  have 
quoted,  "  give  free  customs  inwards  and  outwards 
for  the  better  maintenance  and  encouragement  of 
navigation  "  are  the  nations  which  secure  the  trade. 

In  America,  the  greatest  sinner  in  her  Protective 
policy  and  the  greatest  sufferer  in  her  shipping,  the 
connection   between    cause  and  effect   seems  to  be 
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universally  admitted.  Witness  after  witness  before 
the  Commission  on  the  Mercantile  Marine  lately 
sitting  in  the  United  States  testified  to  this  effect. 
*'  Other  things  being  equal,"  said  one  important 
witness,  "it  is  not  possible  to  compete  with  Free 
Trade  in  building  and  operating  ships.  I  think  that 
has  been  shown."  Another  very  important  witness 
stated  that  "  the  present  condition  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  has  been  caused  by  the  high 
Protective  tariff  upon  all  other  products."  These 
are  examples  of  the  universal  testimony.  Cause 
and  effect  being  admitted,  differences  of  opinion 
arise  when  they  come  to  consider  the  cure.  The 
condition  of  trade  in  a  protected  country  is  never 
satisfactory  to  the  country  itself,  and  America  is 
dissatisfied,  and  is  faced  with  the  two  eternal 
alternatives  claiming  to  be  remedies,  perpetually 
presented  to  Protectionist  communities — Free  Trade 
on  the  one  hand  and  more  Protection  on  the  other. 
The  majority  of  this  Commission  have  reported  in 
favour  of  a  small  additional  dose  of  Protection,  the 
minority  in  favour  of  a  still  smaller  dose  ;  but 
whether  these  reports  will  ever  take  form  in  law 
remains  very  uncertain.  We,  as  British  shipowners, 
can  afford  to  regard  either  decision,  both  on  this 
question  and  the  larger  one  of  a  general  reform  of 
their  tariff,  with  equanimity.  Should  President 
Roosevelt  succeed  in  reforming  their  tariff  the  total 
volume  of  trade  would  doubtless  increase,  and  their 
shipping,  if  emancipated,   might   share   it.      Should 
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they  add  Protection  to  Protection  we  tighten  our 
grip  of  a  trade  which  they  cannot  altogether  prevent 
expanding  slowly  from  year  to  year. 

It  is  impossible  to  resist  coming  to  these  two 
conclusions :  (i)  that  the  magnitude  and  prosperity 
of  our  mercantile  marine  is  built  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  our  Free  Trade  policy,  and  (2)  that  our 
extraordinary  supremacy,  our  monopoly,  is  the 
direct  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the  Protective 
policy  of  our  neighbours.  The  laws  which  govern 
international  trade,  the  great  automatic  mechanism 
of  exchange,  forces  us  to  pay  for  our  imports,  and 
forces  the  sellers  to  receive  our  payments.  To  the 
best  of  their  ability  they  exclude  our  cotton  goods 
and  our  iron,  and  compel  our  payments  to  take  the 
form  of  our  shipping  services.  Professor  Ashley, 
while  fully  admitting  the  accuracy  of  the  theory  of 
foreign  exchange  and  the  absolute  inevitability  of 
the  commercial  equilibrium,  endeavours  to  show  that 
although  the  foreigners  cannot  altogether  refuse  our 
goods  in  payment  for  their  own  they  can  force  us  to 
send  them  our  inferior  articles,  the  products  of  our 
cheapest  and  lowest  labour.  How  insignificant  do 
his  examples  appear  when  set  against  not  only  our 
rapidly  increasing  exports  of  highly  complicated  and 
highly  finished  machinery,  but  still  more  when  set 
against  this  invisible  export,  which  is  nevertheless  our 
greatest  and  our  best  export — our  shipping  services. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  places  in  contrast  our  historic, 
healthy    exports    of   what    he    calls    our    "  staple  " 
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industries,  the  products  of  British  labour,  and  those 
insidious,  spurious,  invisible  exports,  which  he  seems 
to  regard  as  some  trick  played  upon  the  simple 
foreigner  by  millionaire  importers  to  escape  the 
honest  payment  for  their  imports  by  the  honest 
produce  of  honest  British  labour.  At  Preston  he 
said,  "  In  order  to  prove  that  there  is  one  pound  of 
exports  for  one  of  imports  Mr.  Asquith  has  to  go  to 
invisible  exports."  And  he  goes  on  to  say,  '*  He," 
the  British  working  man,  "  is  being  more  and  more 
paid  with  invisible  exports.  What  does  he  get  out 
of  them— out  of  the  freights  ?  He  gets  very  little. 
The  wages  in  the  shipping  trade,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
are  a  small  and  diminishing  quantity."  What  does 
the  reader  think  of  that  as  an  example  of  economic 
analysis  !  Notice  the  confusion  of  thought  in  the 
statement  that  the  British  working  man  is  being 
'''  paid,"  not  "  paying,"  with  invisible  exports — the  in- 
grained incapacity  of  the  Tariff  Reformer  to  dis- 
tinguish between  debit  and  credit.  According  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  it  is  "  what  goeth  out  of  a  man  "  that 
feeds  him,  and  "what  entereth  in  that  defileth  the 
man."  If  an  export  be  good  or  bad  according  to  the 
amount  of  British  labour  it  contains,  I  would  ask, 
where  shall  we  place  this  export  which  is  all  labour 
and  therefore  invisible  ?  We  export  70  millions' 
worth  of  cotton  goods,  but  out  of  the  70  million  the 
manufacturer  has  to  pay  40  millions  to  the  foreigner 
for  the  raw  material  ;  but  our  shipping  service,  our 
greatest  export,  is  all   British  labour.     It  consists  of 
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ships  built  and  engined  in  British  yards  by  British 
hands,  by  British  material,  officered,  engineered  and 
generally  manned  by  British  subjects,  provisioned 
and  repaired  in  British  ports,  insured  in  British 
offices,  and  coaled  with  British  coal.  Every  penny 
of  its  gross  earnings,  except  only  the  small  sum 
inevitably  paid  for  dues  and  labour  in  foreign  ports, 
goes  into  British  pockets ;  in  good  times  a  little 
remains  in  the  pockets  of  the  shipowners,  in  bad 
times  it  is  all  paid  out,  and  is  spent  in  feeding, 
clothing,  and  housing  innumerable  thousands  of 
British  citizens.  This  is  the  industr}^  forming  our 
great  invisible  export,  out  of  which  the  British 
working  men  "  get  very  little."  The  slightest  ex- 
amination shews  that  not  only  is  the  shipping 
industry  our  noblest  industry,  and  our  shipping 
services  our  greatest  export,  though  "  invisible  "  in 
the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  but  of  all  our  exports 
it  is  that  which  has  provided  the  greatest  amount  of 
well-paid  employment  at  home. 

And  this  great  shipping  industry  of  ours  is  the 
child  of  our  Free  Trade  policy,  assisted  into  its 
present  position  of  lonely  pre-eminence  by  the 
protectionist  follies  of  protectionist  neighbours. 

4.  Finally,  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  of  criti- 
cism. An  English  Free  Trader  cannot  but  be,  in 
some  degree,  an  optimist,  but  he  need  not  be  a  blind 
optimist.  I  have  already  admitted  there  is  a 
residuum  of  reason  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  alarm  at 
the  growth  of  the  entrances  and  clearances  of  foreign 
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tonnage  in  our  ports.  But  it  is  no  "  rot  at  the 
foundations"  that  is  the  matter  with  British  shipping, 
nor  any  rot  in  any  part  of  the  superstructure. 
British  shipping  has  been  "  wounded  in  the  house  of 
her  friends."  Her  worst  enemy  has  been  in  the  past 
the  British  ParHament,  and  is  at  present  the  British 
Government — I  say  the  Government  dehberately,  for 
Parhament,  even  this  Parhament,  has  made  several 
efforts  to  repair  its  own  acts  of  injustice  to  our 
shipping,  but  without  the  co-operation  or  against  the 
opposition  of  the  Government  even  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  powerless  on  a  question  of 
this  character.  The  case  against  the  Government 
is  so  well  put  by  one  of  the  very  highest  authorities 
in  England  on  shipping  and  shipping  law,  Mr. 
Norman  Hill,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his 
words.  He  says:  "How  have  we  promoted  our 
oversea  trade,  and  what  encouragement  have  we 
given  to  our  shipowners  ?  " 

"  We  have  left  them  to  work  under  obsolete  rules 
and  regulations  made  fifty  years  ago." 

We  have  insisted,  and  properly  insisted,  on  such  a 
"  standard  of  safety  as  has  driven  all  but  the  best  found 
ships  from  under  our  flag.  But  we  have  not  insisted 
on  the  observance  of  this  standard  on  foreign  ships, 
even  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
vessels  sold  under  our  flag,  because  they  could  not 
be  sailed  to  a  profit  in  compliance  with  our  standard, 
have  been  allowed  freely  to  trade  in  and  out  of  our 
ports,  in  competition  with  our  own  ships. 
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"  We  have  made  our  shipowners  liable  to  foreign- 
ers for  losses  arising  in  their  business  to  an  extent 
far  in  excess  of  that  to  which  foreign  shipowners  are 
liable. 

"  We  have  driven  away  a  portion  of  our  transit 
trade,  and  we  have  iiampered  the  working  of  the 
remainder  by  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act. 

"  We  have  until  lately  extorted,  at  the  expense  of 
our  shipowners,  profits  out  of  the  lighthouses ;  we 
still  leave  them  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  lighting 
the  coast. 

"  We  have  left  the  railways  to  be  worked  in 
the  interests  of  the  shareholders,  whose  object  is 
naturally  to  secure  the  largest  profits  attainable 
from  the  carriage  of  our  exports,  without  actually 
destroying  any  particular  trade.  We  have  not 
developed  our  canals.  W^e  have  done,  as  a  nation, 
nothing  to  develop  our  ports." 

In  his  effort  strictly  to  avoid  showing  a  party  bias, 
Mr.  Norman  Hill  says  "  Parliament,"  not  Govern- 
ment ;  but  the  succeeding  passage  shows  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  whatever  may  be  its  temporary 
party  complexion,  is  willing  to  repair  its  own  errors, 
and  that  its  efforts  have  been  thwarted  by  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Hill  continues:  "A  Select  Committee  re- 
ported, in  1897,  in  favour  of  exempting  the  transit 
trade  from  the  operation  of  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Act,  but  nothing  has  been  done. 

"  A  Select  Committee  reported,  in  1902,  in  favour 
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of  the  Board  of  Trade  regulations  being  enforced 
against  foreign  ships  equally  with  British  ships,  but 
nothing  has  been  done. 

"  No  less  than  six  select  or  departmental  com- 
mittees have  between  1822  and  1902  reported  in 
favour  of  the  abohtion  of  the  light  dues,  but  nothing 
has  been  done. 

"  Has  not  Parliament  some  arrears  to  dispose  of 
before  it  takes  up  the  business  of  endeavouring  to 
develop  and  remodel  our  international  trade  with 
the  assistance  of  tariffs  ?  " 

We  are  Free  Traders,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
meet  any  foreigners  and  all  foreigners  in  free  and 
open  competition  in  our  own  ports.  We  Free 
Traders  have  a  special  right  to  require  that  our 
own  Government  should  not  undermine  our  mari- 
time supremacy  by  giving  Protection  to  foreigners 
as  against  ourselves.  This  is  the  particular  kind 
of  Protection  we  most  of  all  abhor.  That  British 
shipowners  should  cease  to  be  made  to  suffer  from 
special  disabilities  in  British  ports  imposed  by 
British  law  is  our  first  demand ;  and  our  second  is 
that  Government  and  Parliament  should  adopt  an 
intelligent  policy  in  the  general  legislation  affecting 
shipping  and  our  foreign  trade ;  that  it  should  cease 
to  tax  our  ports  by  the  imposition  of  light  dues, 
abandoned  by  other  civilised  countries ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  should  do  all  properly  in  its  province 
and  in  its  power  to  promote  the  improvement  of  our 
ports  and  the  inland   waterways,  upon   which   the 
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prosperity  not  only  of  our  shipping  but  the  whole  of 
our  foreign  trade  so  largely  depends. 

I  have  attempted  in  this  paper  to  shew,  in 
the  most  impressive  manner  possible,  that  is  by  the 
use  of  plain  figures,  more  eloquent  than  any  Pro- 
tectionist rhetoric,  the  stately  figure  of  the  British 
Mercantile  Fleet,  the  visible  incarnation  of  the 
Britannia  that  to-day,  and  more  than  ever  to-day,  is 
the  ruler  of  the  waves.  And  in  contrast  we  have 
contemplated  the  pigmy,  and  in  some  cases  decaying, 
squadrons  of  the  Protectionist  nations,  once  our 
rivals  and  superiors. 

We  have  seen  that  this  empire  was  not  inherited 
by  us  from  past  ages,  but  that  it  is  in  fact  the  last 
great  conquest  of  the  British  flag,  and  that  we  have 
had  to  win  it  ourselves,  upon  the  open  ocean,  in  free 
competition  with  all  other  maritime  nations.  We 
have  seen  that  we  had  no  conspicuous  superiority  for 
the  struggle  to  start  with,  either  in  our  geographical 
situation,  or  our  national  characteristics.  We  have 
seen  that  one  factor  in  its  two  aspects  has  dominated 
and  decided  the  issue.  Our  Free  Trade  policy  has 
given  us  our  shipping  prosperity,  and  the  Protectionist 
policy  of  our  rivals — rivals  no  longer — has  converted 
the  prosperity  into  a  predominance  amounting  in 
many  respects  to  monopoly.  We  have  seen  that 
the  only  wounds  that  have  seriously  hurt  us  have 
been  self-inflicted,  and  that  with  fair  treatment  (and 
we  ask  no  more)  from  our  rulers,  we  may  reasonably 
hope  for  British  shipping  a  future  that  will  equal  and 
even  surpass  its  past. 
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APPENDIX      B 


SHIPPING  AND  THE  NEW  FISCAL  POLICY 

{From  •'  T]ie  Free  Trader,''  Oct.  2  and  9,  1902). 

The  shipping  trade,  almost  alone  among  our  great 
industries,  is  not  dependent  upon  local  advantages. 
Providence  has  decreed  that  South  Wales  and 
Pennsylvania  shall  be  great  centres  of  coal  produc- 
tion ;  climate  has  greatly  assisted  to  locate  the  spin- 
ning and  manufacture  of  cotton  in  Lancashire ; 
proximity  to  fuel  and  convenience  in  obtaining  raw 
material  fix  the  centres  of  most  manufacturing  mdus- 
tries.  But  our  unique  and  supreme  position,  as  the 
carriers  of  the  world,  we  have  won  for  ourselves  in 
unfavoured  competition  with  all  other  nations  upon 
the  open  ocean.  Even  if  it  be  admitted  that  in  the 
building  of  ships  we  have  local  advantages,  our  ship- 
yards are  open  to  men  of  all  nations  on  equal  terms 
with  Englishmen,  and  shipbuilders  are  seldom  them- 
selves shipowners.  Without  any  special  advantages, 
therefore,  we  have  captured  and  hold  an  unquestioned 
and  unchallenged  supremacy  in  this  great  industry. 
To  us,  as  an  island  people,  with  the  largest  markets  in 
the  world,  the  greatest  volume  of  imports  and  exports, 
and  dependent  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  on 
imported  food,  it  is  obvious  that  the  possession  of  a 
great  and  efficient  mercantile  marine  must  be  of  vital 
importance  ;  but  it  is  not  also  generally  realised,  even 
in  shipping  circles,  that  the  business  of  ship-owning 
and  ship  management  is  actually,  in  itself,  the  most 
important  and  valuable  single  branch  of  our  com- 
mercial activities.  Doubtless,  coal-mining  employs 
more  men,  and  our  railways  have  a  capital  more  than 
five  times  as  great  as  that  invested  in  ships  ;  but  the 
annual  gross  earnings  of  our  mercantii'e  marine  are 
about  equal  to  the  total  gross  earnings  of  all  our  rail- 
ways put  together,  which  amounted  to  i^  1 06,000,000 
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in  1902,  and  considerably  more  than  the  value  of  the 
total  product  of  our  largest  manufacture,  that  of  cotton, 
which,  it  is  estimated,  reaches  a  total  of  ;^90,ooo,ooo. 
Let  us  consider  (a)  any  possible  consequences  of 
any  possible  legislation  directly  designed  to  protect 
the  British  shipowner,  and  {b)  the  consequences  to 
shipowners  of  a  general  system  of  Colonial  Preference 
and  of  Protection. 

(a)  If  preferential  and  protective  duties  and  boun- 
ties are  to  be  distributed  broadcast,  the  inquiry  has 
suggested  itself  to  some  members  of  the  trade,  why 
should  not  shipping  participate  directly  and  get  its 
share  of  the  spoil  ?  To  these  inquirers  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  State  can  only  interpose  by  fiscal 
legislation  designed  directly  to  benefit  shipping  in 
two  ways — by  direct  subsidies,  or  by  restrictions  to  be 
imposed  on  foreigners.  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider 
the  question  of  direct  subsidies,  except  as  payments 
for  definite  services  rendered  to  the  State,  for  they 
have  quite  recently  been  declared  by  the  Subsidy 
Select  Committee  to  be  "  costly  and  inexpedient,"  and 
the  desire  for  State  aid  of  this  character  has  been 
emphatically  and  almost  unanimously  repudiated  by 
the  trade. 

The  only  other  protective  suggestion  is  that  of  re- 
stricting the  "  coasting  "  trade,  that  is  all  inter-Empire 
trade,  such  as  a  voyage  from  Montreal  to  Melbourne, 
or  Vancouver  to  Cape  Town,  to  vessels  sailing  under 
the  British  flag.  This  is  a  proposal  that  has  the 
modified  approval  of  the  Subsidies  Committee  and  of 
many  shipping  authorities.  In  taking  such  a  step 
we  should  only  be  following  the  example  of  France, 
Russia,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries.  At 
first  sight  it  appeals  strongly  to  both  the  self  interest 
and  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  British  shipowner.  The 
argument  that,  to  my  mind,  is  decisive  against  it  is  one 
of  expediency  and  prudence  only.  Is  it  worth  while 
to  risk  so  much  to  gain  so  little?     I  think  it  is  not, 
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for  the  total  volume  of  our  trade  with  British  posses- 
sions carried  by  foreign  ships  is  not  more  than  I  '/^ 
per  cent,  of  our  total  foreign  trade,  and  but  one-tenth 
of  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  her 
colonies  and  dependencies.  For  ti.e  sake  of  exclud- 
ing less  than  one  million  tons  of  shipping,  entering 
and  clearing  from  our  ports  with  cargoes  from  and  to 
our  Colonies,  we  should  risk  retaliation,  which  might 
affect  a  trade  of  go  millions  of  tons. 

{b)  But  of  far  greater  importance  to  British  ship- 
ping than  any  direct  advantage  it  might  secure  for 
itself,  at  the  cost  of  the  general  community,  by  direct 
subsidies  or  privileges,  would  be  the  loss  caused  by  the 
disturbance  of  the  present  system  of  the  exchange  of 
commodities  between  different  parts  of  the  world,  a 
system  of  which  British  shipping  has  been,  in  part, 
the  creator,  and  is  in  part  the  product ;  and  the  further 
loss  caused  by  the  inevitable  contraction  of  the  total 
volume  of  exchangeable  goods  which  any  interference 
with  the  free  flow  of  commerce  would  cause.  The 
British  Mercantile  Marine  and  the  trade  which  it 
serves  is  a  mechanism  of  infinite  complexity.  It  has 
been  built  up  by  the  co-operation  of  unnumbered 
forces  and  men,  many  of  them  men  of  the  greatest 
commercial  capacity  and  even  genius.  Every  suc- 
cessful shipowner  knows  that  by  far  the  most  effective 
element  in  his  success  has  been  the  possession  of 
vessels  exactly  adapted  to  the  particular  branch  of 
trade  in  which  it  is  engaged.  He  knows  that  one  of 
his  ships  will  make  money  for  him,  even  in  bad  times, 
while  another  will  lose  money.  He  knows  that  he 
m.ight  as  profitably  take  his  fleet  into  mid-ocean  and 
scuttle  it  uninsured  as  to  put  it  into  a  trade  for  which 
it  is  not  adapted.  A  sudden  change  in  our  national 
fiscal  policy,  therefore,  which  would  alter  the  great 
routes  of  trade  would  practically  annihilate  much  of 
his  property.  A  steamer,  comparatively  small,  en- 
gaged in  the  timber  trade  of  the  Baltic,  or  one  of 
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moderate  capacity  and  light  draft,  built  specially  for 
the  grain  trade  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Danube,  could 
not  to  be  diverted  to  Canada  and  live  commercially. 

Again,  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  cheapness 
of  our  imports  of  food  and  raw  materials  is  the  great 
advantage  this  country  possesses  in  being  always  able 
to  freight  the  ships  which  bring  to  us  our  supplies 
with  cargoes  of  coal  for  their  outward  voyages.  Those 
who  study  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  and  see  coal  as 
an  item  among  items,  and  far  from  being  the  largest 
in  point  of  value,  do  not  realise  that  in  point  of  weight 
and  bulk  it  is  not  only  our  largest,  but  is  practically 
our  only,  export.  Our  exported  coal  exceeds  in 
weight  the  weight  of  all  our  imports  taken  together, 
and  in  the  international  exchange,  which  is  roughly 
maintained,  of  weight  for  weight,  as  is  the  exchange 
more  accurately  and  scientifically  maintained  of  value 
for  value,  it  is  coal  that  pays  for  all.  Our  other  ex- 
ports are  of  great  value  but  small  bulk,  and  are  taken 
almost  entirely  by  the  great  liners.  Our  tramp 
steamers  go  out  loaded  with  coal,  and  return  to  us 
loaded  with  timber,  corn,  ores,  sugar,  and  all  the 
other  things  we  need. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  our  Colonies  do  not 
take  and  do  not  need  our  coal.  Australia  has  her  own 
coal,  Canada  is,  and  ever  will  be,  supplied  from  Nova 
Scotia  ;  and  Pennsylvania,  the  Cape,  and  the  Trans- 
vaal Colony  are  becoming  each  year  more  indepen- 
dent of  our  coal.  More  than  forty  millions  of  the 
forty-three  millions  of  tons  of  coal  we  shipped  last  year 
was  taken  by  foreign  countries.  If  the  trade  of  this 
country,  therefore,  is  to  be  diverted,  to  any  extent, 
from  its  present  numerous  and  varied  channels  into  a 
few  great  inter-Empire  routes,  to  that  extent  the 
tramp  steamers  will  be  displaced,  and  our  export  coal 
trade  will  suffer  a  check,  compared  with  which  the 
imposition  of  the  coal  duty  two  years  ago  was  an  in- 
significant inconvenience. 
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But,  to  my  mind,  the  greatest  danger  of  embarking 
on  a  new  policy  of  restrictions  and  preferences  is  that 
of  retahation  by  foreign  countries.  Whenever  this 
possibiHty  is  pointed  out  the  statement  of  it  is  in- 
variably met  with  an  appeal  to  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions only  too  easily  excited.  What  can  they  do  more 
than  they  do  now  ?  Let  them  do  their  worst !  Shall 
we  take  it  lying  down  ?  These  are  the  forms  of  the 
usual  retort,  and  the  careless  "  man  in  the  street  "  is 
too  apt  to  base  his  opinion  on  the  phrase  that  ap- 
pears to  him  to  indicate  the  bolder  and  more  patriotic 
policy.  But  the  shipowner  and  the  shipping  com- 
munity may  be  asked  to  remember  what  are  the  odds 
they  give  to  the  adversary  in  a  contest  of  commercial 
retaliation  and  reprisals.  They  place  at  risk  the  pros- 
perity of  the  most  splendid  trade  ever  built  up  by 
human  enterprise,  to  gain — I  cannot  see  what  there  is 
to  gain. 

Also,  it  is  quite  the  contrary  of  the  truth  to  say  that 
foreign  nations  have  done  their  worst  against  Eng- 
lish trade.  They  have  not  begun  to  take  the  first 
step  in  the  path  of  retaliation.  True,  they  have  im- 
posed high  protective  duties  on  imports.  Free 
Traders  think  these  duties  are  injurious  both  to  the 
nation  imposing  them  and  to  us.  Foreigners  think 
they  are  profitable  to  themselves,  but  they  admit  they 
are  incidentally  injurious  to  us.  Without  exception, 
they  would  assert,  and  assert  truly,  that  the  tariffs 
are  not  designed  with  the  object  of  injuring  us.  They 
do  not  discriminate  ag-ainst  us,  and  they  give  us, 
practically  without  exception,  "  the  most-favoured- 
nation "  treatment,  the  only  exception  being  a  few 
cases  of  goods  we  do  not  produce,  such  as  works  of 
art  from  Italy,  which  have  some  privilege  in  entering 
the  United  States. 

Retaliation  is  quite  a  different  thing.     It  means  a 

measure    directly    framed    to    injure    another 

What  form  will  the  retaliation  take?     Undoubtedly 
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the  most  obvious,  the  most  direct,  and  the  most  ef- 
fective blow  that  could  be  given  to  this  country  would 
be  to  strike  at  British  shipping.  It  would  not  dis- 
organise their  protective  tariffs,  and,  so  far  as  the 
policy  would  injure  themselves,  it  would  be  fair  to  all 
their  industries  alike. 

That  retaliation  would  take  this  form  is  not  a 
mere  conjecture.  One  nation  at  least,  the  United 
States,  has  already  forged  and  tempered  her  weapon. 

Revised  Statute  2,502,  passed  by  Congress  on 
August  27th,  1894  (Sec.  14),  runs  as  follows: 

''A  discriminating  duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  'n 
addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law,  shall  be  levied,  col- 
lected, and  paid  on  all  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  which 
shall  be  imported  in  vessels  not  of  the  United  States  ;  but 
this  discriminating  duty  shall  not  apply  to  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  which  shall  be  imported  in  vessels  not  of  the 
United  States,  entitled  by  treaty  or  any  Act  of  Congress 
to  be  entered  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  on  payment 
of  the  same  duties  as  shall  then  be  paid  on  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  imported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States." 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  in  the  absence  of  such 
treaty  right,  goods  imported  into  America  by  British 
ships  would  have  to  pay  an  extra  duty  of  10  per  cent. 
ad  valorem.  I  would  ask  v/hat  would  be  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  such  a  treaty  were  we  to  refuse  to  give 
what  the  United  States  would  consider  "  most- 
favoured-nation "  treatment  ? 

Should  this  country  adopt  a  tariff  embodying  a 
system  of  preferences  and  exclusions,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  shall  not  then  be  at  the  end,  but  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  "  big  fight."  And,  in  this  conflict,  it  is 
the  shipping  trade  that  will  be  put,  like  Uriah  of  old, 
in  the  forefront  of  the  battle. 
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SECTION  I. 

THE   TWO  THEORIES. 

THE    FUNCTIONS    AND    LIMITS    OF    FOREIGN    TRADE. 

Before  entering  into  the  consideration  of  a  theory 
of  foreign  trade,  either  the  Free  Trade  theory  or 
any  Protectionist  theory,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
clear  idea  of  the  functions  and  limits  of  foreign 
trade  in  a  nation. 

In  the  great  economic  controversy  in  which  the 
people  of  this  country  have  been  engaged  during 
the  last  five  years,  it  has  been  an  error,  committed 
sometimes  by  Free  Traders,  and  almost  always  by 
Tariff  Reformers,  to  speak  of  our  foreign  trade  as 
our  "  trade."  Tariff  Reformers  have  even  published 
statements  of  our  exports  and  imports,  and  called 
them  our  "  National  Balance  Sheet."  Nothing  could 
be  more  misleading.  To  one  nation  a  foreign  trade 
may  be  a  matter  of  small  importance,  and  a  very 
minute  proportion  of  the  national  industrial  energy 
be  directed  to  the  production  of  goods  for  export ; 
to  another  it  may  be  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  but, 
taken  alone,  its  foreign  trade  is  no  measure  of  a 
nation's  activities,  its  income,  its  prosperity.  The 
truth  is,  the  income  of  every  nation  is  the  produce 
of  its  own  industry,  made  either  in  its  own  home 
by  its  own  citizens,  or  its  own  capital  and  the  enter- 
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prise  of  its  own  domiciled  citizens  abroad — that  and 
nothing  more.  The  portion  of  this  produce  it  may 
suit  one  nation  to  exchange  for  the  produce  of  other 
countries  is  no  indication  at  all  of  the  quantity 
remaining  which  it  does  not  suit  such  nation  to 
exchange.  The  amount  of  foreign  trade  of  a  nation, 
therefore,  is  no  sufficient  indication  of  its  activities 
or  prosperity,  and  to  speak  of  a  table  of  exports  and 
imports  as  a  national  balance  sheet  is  absurd. 

During  the  course  of  the  fiscal  controversy,  Free 
Traders  have  pointed  to  the  total  sum  of  our  exports 
and  imports,  and  the  amount  by  which  these  exceed, 
both  in  gross  and  per  head,  those  of  foreign  nations, 
as  in  themselves  a  proof  of  our  superior  efficiency 
and  wealth ;  Tariff  Reformers  have  pointed  to  the 
more  rapid  growth  of  the  exports  of  certain  foreign 
countries  in  certain  years  as  in  itself  a  proof  of  our 
relative  decadence  in  efficiency  and  prosperity. 
Neither  of  these  arguments  is  economically  sound. 
The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  for  example, 
does  not  amount  to  one-third  per  head  of  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  average  income  of  the 
American  is  now  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Englishman.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  a  real  necessity 
to  him  to  import  anything  at  all.  His  imports  of  food 
are  practically  confined  to  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  wine  and 
spirits,  and  fruits ;  his  imports  of  raw  materials 
chiefly  to  silk,  hides,  indiarubber  ;  and  those  of  manu- 
factured goods  to  special  goods  and  articles  of 
luxury,  diamonds  being  an  item  of  importance,  not  to 
staple  manufactures  for  general  consumption  ;   while 


the  great  American  exports  of  raw  cotton  and  food 
stuffs  are  only  rendered  necessary  as  payment  for  the 
prodigious  expenditure  of  American  citizens  in 
Europe.* 

To  different  nations  in  varying  degrees  is  a 
foreign  commerce  valuable,  and  to  some  necessary. 
To  ourselves,  who  have  to  import  most  of  our  raw 
material,  and  half  our  food,  a  great  export  trade  is 
not  only  valuable,  but  vital. 

And  the  question  forced  upon  us  to-day  is.  How 
shall  we  best  preserve  our  great  export  trade  by 
which  we  pay  for  our  imports .''  Shall  we  continue 
our  present  policy  of  Free  Trade,  whatever  course 
may  be  pursued  by  foreign  nations,  or  shall  we 
regulate  our  exchange  by  tariffs  and  preferences .'' 

THE   FUNDAMENTAL  AXIOM  ADMITTED  AS  THE 
BASIS    OF   BOTH   THEORIES. 

I  will  not  insult  the  intelligence  of  my  readers 
by  stopping  to  prove  that  foreign  trade  is  really 
exchange  and  nothing  else,  that  imports  are  paid 
for  by  exported  goods  and  services  and  by  nothing 
else.     There  is  no  living  or  dead  economist,  Eriglish 

*  The  late  Edward  Atkinson,  a  few  weeks  before  his  lamented 
death,  stated  to  the  writer  his  reasons  for  believing  that  this 
import  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  less  than  60  millions, 
and  may  reach  80  millions  sterling  per  annum.  This  is,  of 
course,  as  genuine  an  American  import  as  any  which  passes 
through  an  American  Custom  house.  It  is  imported  direct  into 
the  stomachs  and  on  to  the  backs  of  American  citizens,  and  in 
the  supply  of  their  various  personal  wants,  and  is  paid  for  by 
the  drafts  which  Brown,  Shipley  and  Co.,  Baring  Bros.,  etc., 
meet  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  cotton  in  Liverpool,  or 
corn   at   Mark   Lane. 
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or  foreign,  Protectionist  or  Free  Trader,  who  doubts 
it.  The  Protectionist  Professor  Ashley  calls  the 
notion  that  imports  are  paid  for  by  money  which 
might  otherwise  "  be  spent  at  home,"  "  the  crudest  of 
popular  fallacies,  which  ought  no  longer  to  need 
refutation."  That  very  able  Tariff  Reform  cham- 
pion, Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin,  says,  "  It  is  true  that  every 
import  must  develop  a  corresponding  export."  Every 
international  banker  and  bill  broker  conducts  his 
business  on  this  fundamental  assumption,  and  proves 
its  truth  in  practice  every  day.  Yet,  while  every 
man  with  one  grain  of  capacity  to  understand  a 
perfect  deductive  argument,  or  any  practical  experi- 
ence in  international  commerce,  knows,  and  will 
explicitly  admit,  that  exports  pay  for  imports,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  arguments  of  the  Tariff  Reformers 
are  implicit  denials  of  this  fact.  All  the  arguments 
of  various  kinds  of  British  manufacturers,  who  truly 
enough  point  out  that  foreign  goods  are  imported 
into  this  country  in  successful  competition  with  their 
goods,  and  that  these  goods  might  be  made  here, 
and  British  labour  employed  to  make  them,  are 
arguments  of  this  nature,  they  are  implicit  denials 
of  the  axiom  that  these  imports  are  now  being  paid 
for,  and  must  be  paid  for,  by  the  produce  of  British 
labour,  though  perhaps  not  of  the  labour  employed 
by  the  manufacturer  advancing  the  argument. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  always  on  the  watch  for 
some  implicit  denial  of  this  fundamental  principle. 
For  my  own  part,  I  always  remember  that  when  a 
man  asks  that  the  German  iron  or  American  window 


frames  should  be  excluded  from  this  country  for 
his  benefit,  he  is  asking,  unconsciously,  that  my  ship 
which  is  earning  the  money  to  pay  for  these  articles 
shall  be  put  out  of  commission  and  laid  up. 

THE   PARTING   OF   THE    TWO   THEORIES. 

The  fact  being  accepted  by  the  common  consent 
of  all  instructed  persons,  that  exports  and  imports 
do  and  must  balance,  we  are  prepared  to  consider 
the   rival    economic    theories    and    policies — that    of 
the  regulation  of  miports  by  Protection,  and  that  of 
Free  Trade.    Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin  says,  as  I  have  quoted 
already,  "  It  is  true  that  every  import  must  develop 
an  export,"  but  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  vital  ques- 
tion is,  What  do  you  exchange  for  what .''  "     This  is 
a  perfectly  accurate  and  fair  statement  of  the  point 
at  which    dispute   arises    between    instructed    Tariff 
Reformers  and  Free  Traders.      By  instructed  Tariff 
Reformers,  I  mean,  of  course,  persons  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  inter- 
national exchange — first  of  products,  then  of  Bills  of 
Exchange,  and   then    of   bullion    and    the    precious 
metals.     Among  the  advocates  of  Protection  in  and 
for  England,  these  men  are  a  minute  minority.    They 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  vulgar  intriguing 
manufacturer,  who   seeks  to   establish   a   corner   at 
home.      They   are  to   be   distinguished    from   those 
working  men,  fortunately  few  in  number,  who  can 
see  that  they  and  their  particular  trade  would  profit 
at  the  moment  if  all  the  rest  of  the  people  would 
consent  to  be  taxed   for  their   benefit,  and  cannot 


see  a  step  beyond.  These  men  are  the  brain  of 
the  Tariff  Reform  party,  and  they  profess,  not  only 
to  be  economists,  but  to  be  the  most  advanced  and 
the  most  scientific  of  theoretical  economists.  They 
tell  us  that  the  old  faith  delivered  to  us  as  an  ever- 
lasting gospel  by  Adam  Smith  and  Cobden  was  no 
such  thing,  but  was  an  excellent  temporary  system 
which  it  suited  England  to  adopt  sixty  years  ago ; 
but  to  maintain  that  it  is  a  policy  fitted  for  every 
nation,  at  every  stage  of  its  economical  development, 
is  to  write  yourself  down  an  ancient  fossil — a  petri- 
fied survivor  of  a  former  period  of  economic  thought. 
The  gospel  of  the  modern  "  historical "  and  "  scien- 
tific "  school,  put  forward  in  Germany  sixty  years 
ago  by  Friedrich  List,  and  preached  by  his  disciples 
and  successors  ever  since,  has,  they  say,  entirely 
superseded  the  ancient  doctrine,  which  they  nick- 
name "  Smithsianismus  "  and  "  cosmopolitan  Free 
Trade." 

In  considering  the  rival  theories,  that  of  Free 
Trade  as  expounded  by  Adam  Smith,  preached  by 
Richard  Cobden,  and  adopted  by  England,  and 
the  Protectionist  theory  as  promulgated  by  Fried- 
rich  List  and  his  followers,  and  put  into  practice 
by  almost  all  other  countries,  including  our  own 
Colonies,  I  shall  not  enter  on  the  academic  argu- 
ment that  Free  Trade  is  the  best  system  for  all 
nations,  in  all  possible  circumstances,  in  all  periods 
of  their  growth,  that  it  is  demonstrably  right  for  all 
time  and  all  space,  as  a  general  economic  proposition. 
Still   less   shall    I    attempt   to   prove   that   no   other 
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national  considerations  than  those  purely  economic 
should  influence  a  national  policy  of  foreign  trade. 
I  shall  confine  this  argument  to  an  examination  of 
contemporary  commercial  phenomena,  the  growth 
and  the  present  lines  of  development  of  international 
trade,  considered  specially  in  relation  to  this  country 
at  the  present  time,  and  attempt  to  show  that, 
whether  one  holds  fast  to  the  theory  of  Adam  Smith, 
or  adopts  the  Protectionist  theory  of  List,  Free 
Trade  is  not  only  the  best,  but  the  only  possible 
fiscal  system  for  this  country. 

THE   PROTECTIONIST   THEORY. 

And  first,  what  is  this  new  learning,  and  what  is 
the  light  we  can  gain  from  it  ?  We  find  on  examina- 
tion that  Friedrich  List  and  his  followers  declare 
themselves  to  be  the  only  worshippers  at  the  shrine 
of  true  Free  Trade,  and  that  Richard  Cobden's 
clumsy  foot  had  desecrated  her  temple,  his  sacrilegi- 
ous hand  had  torn  down  her  veil,  and  his  profane 
tongue  had  uttered  her  mysteries  to  nations  which 
had  for  long  ages  to  live  and  labour  before  they 
could  be  ready  for  initiation. 

Of  Free  Trade  itself,  the  abstract  "  Free  Trade," 
written  in  capital  letters,  and  uttered  in  whispers, 
List,  writing  about  the  time  of  the  institution  of 
the  German  Zollverein,  says :  "  In  the  L^nion  of  the 
three  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain"  and  Ireland,  the 
world  witnesses  a  great  and  irrefragable  example 
of  the  immeasurable  efficiency  of  Free  Trade  be- 
tween united  nations     Let  us  only  suppose  all  other 


nations  of  the  earth  to  be  united  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  the  most  vivid  imagination  will  not  be  able  to 
picture   to  itself   the   sum   of  prosperity   and  good 
fortune  which  the  whole  human  race  would  thereby 
gain."    And  he  piously  adds  :   "  Unquestionably,  the 
idea  of  a  universal  confederation,  and  a  perpetual 
peace,   is  commended  both   by  common  sense   and 
religion."     Having   thus   given   us    a   glimpse    of    a 
vision   brighter   than   "  the   most   vivid   imagination 
can  picture  to  itself,"  he  straightway  slams  the  door 
of  the  temple,  and  says,  "  It  is  not  for  us  or  our 
children's  children  ;  "  the  way  to  go  is  long  and  hard, 
and  for  each  nation  it  has  three  great  stages,  long 
as  geological  periods,  to  be  passed,  not  by  one,  but 
by  all  nations,  before  universal  Free  Trade  can  come. 
In  the  first,  a  nation  will  "  adopt  Free  Trade  with 
more  advanced  nations  as  a  means  of  raising  itself 
from  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  of  making  advances 
in  agriculture ;    in  the  second  stage,  promoting  the 
growth   of  manufactures,   fisheries,   navigation,  and 
foreign  trade  by  means  of  commercial  restrictions  ; 
and   in  the   last   stage,   after   reaching  the   highest 
degree  of  wealth  and  power,  by  gradually  reverting 
to  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  and  of  unrestricted 
competition    in    the    home    as    well    as    in    foreign 
markets,  that  so  their  agriculturists,  manufacturers, 
and   merchants  may  be  preserved   from   indolence, 
and  stimulated  to  retain  the  supremacy  they  have 
acquired."    Note  that  this  last  stage  must  necessarily 
be  a  state  of  one-sided  Free  Trade  for  the  more 
advanced   nations,   until   all   nations   have    achieved 
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the  same  level  of  economic  development.  This,  says 
List,  is  the  natural  economic  order,  which  would,  in 
due  course,  lead  to  a  millennium  of  universal  Free 
Trade,  if  nations  were  composed  of  fleshless  and 
bloodless  calculating  economic  units.  But  the  units 
and  the  rulers  of  a  nation  are  jealous,  passionate, 
human  beings,  and  a  nation  has  other  interests  and 
other  ideals  than  those  purely  material  and  economic. 

It  is  certain  that  the  nations  of  the  world  will 
not  consent  to  pursue  the  even  scientific  path  of  their 
natural  economic  development.  Therefore,  however 
sound  the  theory  may  be,  the  facts  of  life  must  be 
looked  in  the  face,  and  even  the  sound  economic 
theory  must  bend  to  a  National  Policy.  Wars 
will  happen,  and  a  nation  economically  dependent 
upon  other  countries,  either  for  food  or  manu- 
factures, will  be  at  a  fatal  disadvantage  against  a 
more  self-contained  people.  Therefore,  this  natural 
economic  order  of  progress,  from  an  infancy  of  Free 
Trade,-  through  an  apprenticeship  of  Protection,  on 
to  a  manhood  of  Free  Trade,  must  be  controlled  and 
modified  by  considerations  not  economic  but  political 
and  social.  And  thus  arose  the  National  Economics 
of  List  and  his  followers — the  foundation  principle 
being,  in  his  own  words,  "  Every  great  nation  must 
seek,  before  all  other  things,  the  independent  and 
uniform  development  of  its  own  powers  and  re- 
sources. Agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and 
navigation  must  all  be  developed  in  a  nation  pro- 
portionately." 

It  is  now  sixty  years  since  List  lived  and  wrote 
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his  greatest  book,  "  The  National  System  of  Political 
Economy."  At  that  time  the  manufactures  of 
Germany  were  insignificant,  and  her  exports  chiefly 
agricultural  produce.  His  immediate  object  was  to 
persuade  his  countrymen  to  enter  upon  his  second 
economic  stage,  that  of  protection  of  their  manu- 
factures, that  they  might  thus  develop  their  own 
powers  to  manufacture  for  themselves ;  and,  to 
induce  them  to  face  a  certain  immediate  loss  and 
burden,  he  invented  his  celebrated  dogma  that  imme- 
diate production  and  enjoyment  are  not  the  princi- 
pal thing,  but  "  Productive  Power,"  and  that,  to  build 
up  a  manufacturing  productive  power,  it  is  worth 
while  to  tax  an  agricultural  community. 

Round  this  dogma  the  Free  Trade  and  Pro- 
tectionist argument  in  all  countries  of  the  world 
except  our  own,  which  had  already  reached  List's 
third  stage  when  his  book  appeared  and  to  which, 
therefore,  it  had  no  application,  has  centred.  It  is 
on  it  the  Protectionists  have  achieved  such  victories 
as  they  have  up  to  the  present  won.  It  is  the  well- 
known  plea  for  the  protection  of  infant  industries 
until  they  are  strong  enough  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, but  always  in  seeking  to  guide  his  country- 
men through  what  he  called  the  three  great  economic 
phases  of  development,  through  Free  Trade  to  Pro- 
tection, and  then  back  from  Protection  to  Free 
Trade,  this  national  idea  v/as  the  dominant  one  ; 
and  he  taught  that  the  trade  of  the  country  must 
be  controlled  and  restricted  by  imposts  on  either 
manufactures  or  agricultural  produce  so  as  to  produce 
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as  nearly  as  possible  this  internal  economic  equili- 
brium ;  in  short,  that  nothing  should  be  imported 
that  can  reasonably  be  produced  within  the  limits 
of  the  country  itself. 

Germany  in  late  years  has  pursued  the  polic)'  of 
its  most  celebrated  Protectionist  teacher,  and,  al- 
though, as  we  shall  see  later,  a  great  expansion  of 
German  manufactures  was  inevitable  under  any  fiscal 
system,  yet  this  expansion  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
protection  accorded  to  her  manufactures,  until,  accord- 
ing to  the  "  National  "  theory,  it  is  now  excessive. 

Professor  Wagner,  of  Berlin,  views  with  the 
greatest  anxiety  what  he  regards  as  the  present 
excessive  industrialisation  of  Germany,  his  views  on 
this  matter  are  shared  by  many  others,  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  would  be  held  to-day  by  List,  were  he 
alive.  The  tendency  of  the  new  German  tariff  is  to 
redress  the  balance.  While  it  adds  slightly  to  the 
duties  for  the  protection  of  manufactures,  it  adds 
much  more  largely  to  the  duties  for  the  protection 
of  agriculture.  Therefore,  while  it  may  restrict  our 
direct  sales  to  Germany,  it  must  still  more  restrict 
her  power  to  compete  in  other  markets  with  us. 
This  is  quite  as  it  should  be,  according  to  the 
Nationalistic  theory.  It  is  better  that  they  should 
sell  less  manufactures,  if  they  also  buy  less  food, 
and  if,  incidentally,  they  have  to  eat  less  and  wear 
less,  that  is  their  proper  sacrifice  to  a  patriotic  theory. 

This  is  the  theory,  in  as  few  words  as  I  can  put 
it,  of  the  theoretical,  "  historical,"  and  so-called 
"  scientific  "  Protectionist  economist. 
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To  follow  it  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
world  at  large,  avowedly  economically,  a  policy  of 
the  "  second  best."  It  is  directed,  not  to  extend 
international  trade,  but  to  contract  it  within  the 
smallest  possible  limits.  Nevertheless,  we  find  it 
accepted  and  acted  upon,  for  the  present,  alike  by 
foreign  nations  and  our  self-governing  Colonies. 

The  great  question  put  to  us  to-day  is  not  what 
is  the  best  commercial  policy  for  the  world,  but  what 
is  the  best  policy  for  Great  Britain,  in  a  world  of 
nations  which  have  adopted  more  or  less  thoroughly 
a  Protectionist  policy .''  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  per- 
severe in  our  solitary  course  of  Free  Trade  and  live  ; 
or  shall  we  turn  our  backs  on  Adam  Smith  and 
Cobden,  and  put  ourselves  into  line  with  other 
nations,  and  follow  List  and  his  school  ? 

APPLICATION    OF    PROTECTIONIST    THEORY 
TO   THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 

We  have,  therefore,  now  to  consider  List's  theory 
of  a  self-contained  nation,  "with  its  agriculture, 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  navigation  developed 
in  strict  proportion,"  in  its  application  to  England. 
If  this  ideal  be  accepted,  with  this  Kingdom  for  its 
unit,  then  it  must  be  admitted  our  Free  Trade  has 
been  wrong,  our  manufactures,  our  shipping,  and 
most  of  our  foreign  trade  are  wrong.  We  have 
twenty  millions  of  people  in  this  country  who  have 
no  business  to  have  been  born.  And  the  most  wrong 
of  all  are  the  Tariff  Reform  Commission,  who  are 
aiming    at    increasing    still     further    this    national 
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disease,  the  excessive  development  of  our  manufac- 
turing side.  What  we  must  do  on  this  theory  is 
to  tax  imported  food,  so  as  to  encourage  its  pro- 
duction at  home,  let  in  foreign  manufactures  free, 
so  as  to  discourage  our  own  overgrown  industries. 
By  this  means',  if  severe  enough,  we  should  bring 
back  some  of  our  own  surplus  people  to  the  land, 
and  starve  out  or  drive  out  others  until  the  blessed 
equilibrium  was  established.  The  new  German 
tariff  is  a  deliberate  attempt  of  this  character, 
practised  upon  a  nation  which,  as  yet,  imports  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  its  food. 

The  application  of  German  economic  theory,  and 
American  economic  practice,  in  this  form,  with  this 
country  for  its  self-supporting  economic  unit,  we 
may  surely  rule  out  of  the  range  of  practical  politics. 
But  the  English  Tariff  Reformer  of  the  neo-German 
Nationalistic  school  does  not  take  this  Kingdom  as 
his  economic  unit.  His  unit  is  the  Empire.  There 
is  no  lop-sided  development  of  manufactures  in  the 
Empire  taken  as  a  whole.  Here  is  his  ideal  economic 
national  unit.  But  he  here  comes  face  to  face  with 
an  obstacle  completely  insurmountable.  The  unit 
refuses  to  unify.  The  British  Empire  is  a  great 
fact,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  an  economic  unit 
in  the  sense  required  for  a  "  National "  economic 
policy.  We  have  India  practically  a  Free  Trade 
country,  with  which  we  do  as  much  trade  as  with 
Australia,  Canada,  and  the  South  African  Colonies 
put  together,  and  we  have  these  self-governing  Colo- 
nies, each  determined  to  work  out  its  own  national 
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economic  development  in  its  own  area,  on  the  lines 
of  strictly  national — that  is,  Colonial — Protection. 
To  speak  quite  frankly,  I  have  at  this  moment  more 
hope  that  Germany  will  find  her  new  tariff  insup- 
portable, and  relax  it — I  have  far  more  hope,  even 
an  expectation,  that  the  United  States  will  exten- 
sively reform  her  tariff  in  the  Free  Trade  direction 
than  I  have  of  a  similar  movement  in  any  of  our 
self-governing  Colonies.  We  have  to  acknowledge 
the  candour  of  our  Colonial  brothers.  Throughout 
this  controversy  they  have  made  it  clear  that,  pre- 
ference or  no  preference,  their  ideal  is  the  self- 
contained  nation — their  national  economic  unit  is 
the  Colony,  not  the  Empire  ;  and  the  means  they 
take,  and  mean  to  continue  to  take,  to  secure  this  end, 
is  Protection,  effective  Protection,  of  their  manufac- 
tures. Notwithstanding  any  small  preference  they 
may  give  us  over  other  foreign  countries,  foreigners 
we  remain,  and  the  national  economic  unity  of  List  is 
accepted  by  the  Colonies,  each  for  itself,  as  the  ideal 
at  which  it  aims — the  economic  equilibrium  which 
will  enable  it  to  do  without  any  foreign  trade  at  all, 
either  with  the  Mother  Country  or  with  other  foreign 
countries. 

On  the  theory  of  List  and  his  followers,  which 
our  Tariff  Reformers  accept,  and  are  doing  all  they 
can  by  means  of  translations  to  make  known  and 
popular  in  this  country,  all  these  nations,  and  especi- 
ally our  own  Colonies,  are  economically  and  politic- 
ally right  in  being  Protectionist  in  the  present  stage 
of  their  industrial  development,  with  the  exception 
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of  Germany  and  the  United  States,  who  have  ad- 
\anced  far  enough  for  the  third  or  Free  Trade  stage. 
But  even  Germany  and  the  United  States,  although 
not  economically  justified,  may  be  politically  right  in 
retaining  a  Protectionist  system.  At  any  rate,  at 
present  they  do  retain  it. 

The  practical  problem  before  us,  therefore,  I 
repeat,  is  not  the  question  whether,  in  the  abstract. 
Free  Trade  is  "  the  best  policy  for  England."  On 
every  purely  economic  theory  it  is.  Adam  Smith 
and  Cobden  teach  that  it  was  always  right  for 
England  and  for  other  nations,  too ;  List  and  his 
school  teach  that  for  England  it  was  not  always 
right,  but  it  is  right  now  in  her  advanced  stage  of 
economic  development.  So  far  the  English  Protec- 
tionist would  agree  with  us.  The  position  is  that 
most  foreign  nations,  in  matters  of  trade,  have 
adopted  the  tactics  of  war,  and  we  find  ourselves 
solitary  Free  Traders,  one-sided  Free  Traders,  in  a 
"  world  of  Protectionists." 

Surely,  then,  of  all  nations  on  earth  we  ought  to 
be  the  most  miserable.  Every  other  nation  is  school- 
ing itself,  by  painful  tariffs,  to  do  without  us,  and  we 
are  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  upon  others, 
and  what  will  be  the  end  of  it  '^. 

CONSEQUENCES  IF  WE  PERSIST  IN  FREE  TRADE. 

The  deductive  economist  of  the  Protectionist 
school  proves  to  us  by  deductive  reasoning  what  the 
end  ought  to  be  and  what  it  must  be  ;  the  whole 
catalogue  of  woes  is  set  forth  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  his 


"  Economic  Notes  on  Insular  Free  Trade."  Our 
staple  manufactures,  the  exports  in  which  we  iised 
to  trust,  will  be  shut  out ;  we  shall  have  to  pay  for 
our  imports  all  the  same.  How  are  we  to  do  so .-' 
We  are  even  now  being  "  engineered  " — Mr.  Balfour's 
word — by  the  foreigners'  tariffs  out  of  one  trade  into 
another  to  pay  for  them  ;  "  necessarily  "  they  say  all 
these  changes  are  from  superior  to  inferior  trades ; 
meanwhile  our  manufactures  are  becoming  continu- 
ously less  and  less  necessary  to  the  foreigner,  we  are 
at  a  disadvantage  m  the  exchange,  we  must  "  neces- 
sarily "  not  only  sell  our  inferior  goods,  the  produce 
of  low-class  and  sweated  labour,  but  we  must  also 
constantly  reduce  our  price  to  get  them  taken  at  all. 
It  will  become,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Balfour,  first 
"  difficult,"  then  "  impossible,"  to  obtain  and  pay  for 
our  imports ;  then  will  follow  suffering,  starvation, 
and  wholesale  emigration,  until  little  England  is 
reduced  to  a  little  fifth-rate,  self-feeding  state.  All 
these  things  will  happen,  says  the  deductive  Protec- 
tionist economist — must  happen — have  begun  to 
happen.  Meanwhile  the  British  capitalist  manufac- 
turer, excluded  from  his  old  markets,  takes  himself, 
his  capital,  enterprise,  and  machinery  to  other 
countries,  where  he  flourishes  greatly  under  the 
shade  of  a  tariff  wall,  when  he  has  got  to  the  right 
side  of  it. 

These  m  short,  and  as  fairly  as  I  can  put  them, 
are  the  conclusions  as  applied  to  England  the  Pro- 
tectionist deductive  economist  deduces  from  the 
theory  I  have  already  explained. 


SECTION    II. 

THE    TWO   THEORIES    IN   THEIR    RELATION 

TO    GREAT    BRITAIN,    TESTED    BY   THE 

EXPERIENCE  OF  SEVENTY  YEARS. 

A  theory  however  plausible,  and  deductions  from 
it  however  apparently  logical,  must  come  to  the  test 
of  the  facts  of  life.  Can  the  Protectionist  confirm 
and  prove  his  theory  from  the  world  of  facts  and 
figures  which  are  available  for  the  purpose  ?  He 
maintains  that  he  can. 

I.  THE  PROTECTIONIST  CASE  FROM  EXPERIENCE. 
The  one  great  fact  upon  which  all  English 
Protectionists  base  their  whole  case,  which  they  force 
Free  Traders  to  face  and  answer  if  they  can,  is  the 
phenomenon  of  the  rapid  rise  and  growth,  not  only 
of  the  total  national  product,  but  especially  of  the 
manufactures,  and  still  more  of  the  export  of  the 
manufactures  of  certain  Protectionist  countries 
(particularly  the  United  States  and  Germany),  under 
their  systems  of  protective  tariffs.  The  more  ad- 
vanced Protectionist  countries  have  increased,  not 
only  their  production  of  their  manufactures,  but  their 
exports,  in  the  last  thirty  years  at  a  greater  rate  than 
England,  a  Free  Trade  country,  has  done.  What 
more  complete  vmdication  of  the  tariff  system 
under  which  this  has  been  effected  can  be  desired? 
they  ask.  All  the  arguments  of  Tariff  Reformers  are 
based  upon  this  undeniable  fact — are  elaborations 
and  illustrations  of  it. 
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What  IS  the  significance  of  this  striking 
phenomenon  ?  We  Free  Traders  must  face  this 
question  fairly,  and  show,  if  we  can,  that  it  is  due 
to  other  causes  than  the  protective  tariffs,  under 
which  it  has  come  into  existence. 

I  dechne  to  consider  America,  for  any  conclusion 
drawn  from  this  fact  in  regard  to  America  is  useless 
for  any  economic  purpose.  With  such  a  raw  material 
as  the  best  part  of  the  richest  of  continents,  that 
of  North  America,  not  half  developed,  with  its  land, 
its  rivers,  its  mineral  wealth,  its  immigrant  labour, 
it  is  beyond  the  power  of  human  folly  to  arrest  its 
growth.  Germany  is  a  fair  parallel,  and  may  be 
taken  as  the  strongest  case  in  point.  The  great 
cause  of  the  rapid  rise  of  the  manufactures  of 
Germany  and  other  nations  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover, for  it  is  the  most  conspicuous  phenomenon 
affecting  the  human  race  in  recent  centuries.  It  is 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Industrial  Revolution."  With 
the  forces  of  nature  placed  by  modern  science  and 
invention  at  the  service  of  man,  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  that  nearly  the  whole  population  of  a 
country  should  be  employed  on  the  land  to  raise 
mere  food,  and  in  the  primitive  rural  industries,  and 
a  large  proportion  has  transferred  its  labour  from 
agriculture  and  village  handicraft  to  manufactures, 
and  removed  from  the  country  to  towns. 

Mr.  E.  Atkinson  has  calculated  that  under 
favourable  conditions,  such  as  obtain  on  a  great 
wheat  farm  of  Dakota  or  Manitoba,  one  man's  work 
for  one  year  of  300  days  will  produce  sufficient  wheat 


to  feed  1,000  people  for  the  year  ;  that  it  can  be 
carried  through  the  flour  mill  and  put  into  barrels, 
including  the  labour  of  making  the  barrel,  at  the 
equivalent  of  one  other  man's  labour  for  one  year ; 
that  it  can  be  moved  from  the  far  West  to  a  flour 
mill  in  Minnesota,  and  thence  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  all  the  machinery  of  the  farm,  the  mill, 
and  the  railroad  can  also  be  kept  in  repair  at  the 
equivalent  of  the  labour  of  two  more  men  ;  "  so  that 
the  modern  miracle  is,  that  i,ooo  barrels  of  flour,  the 
annual  ration  of  1,000  people,  can  be  placed  in  the 
city  of  New  York, -from  a  point  1,700  to  2,000  miles 
distant,  with  the  exertion  of  the  human  labour 
equivalent  to  that  of  only  four  men,  working  one 
year  in  producing,  milling,  and  moving  the  wheat." 

This  is  an  extreme  example  of  a  universal  move- 
ment. As  the  agricultural  population  is  liberated, 
and  the  mechanical  arts  grow,  new  occupations  are 
necessary,  new  wants  arise,  new  manufactures  are 
born.  In  this  stage  of  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment, 111  this  migration  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  from  occupations  immediately  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  manufacturing  and 
other  pursuits,  which  removed  them  from  rural  dis- 
tricts and  coflected  them  in  towns,  we  were  a  genera- 
tion ahead  of  Germany  and  other  countries.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  revolution  in  this  country  was  practic- 
ally accomplished,  while  in  Germany  it  had  scarcely 
begun.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  80  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  countries  which  now 
form  the  German  Empire  were  engaged  in  agricul- 
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ture.  In  1870  two-thirds  of  the  population  was 
agricultural,  while  in  England  and  Wales  at  the  same 
date  the  proportion  employed  on  the  soil  was  not 
iy  per  cent.  Since  that  date  the  proportion  of  the 
population  of  Germany  engaged  in  agriculture  has 
been  reduced  by  one-half,  the  population  inhabiting 
large  towns  of  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  has  in- 
creased sixfold,  that  inhabiting  medium-sized  towns 
of  from  20,000  to  100,000  inhabitants  has  increased 
nearly  threefold.  Germany  has  been  drafting  into 
the  cities  a  large  half-employed,  underfed,  under-paid 
rural  population  to  found  her  new  industries.  We 
had  no  longer  this  resource,  it  has  been  long  practic- 
ally dried  up,  our  agricultural  counties  are  to-day 
underpeopled,  and  the  land  is  crying  out  for  labour. 

The  sufficiency  of  this  explanation  of  the  some- 
what more  rapid  expansion  of  German  manufactures 
and  exports  than  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  must 
be  obvious  to  anyone  who  considers  the  importance 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury in  its  effect  on  the  conditions  of  human  life  in 
Western  countries.  The  movement  to  the  towns  in 
Germany  has  doubtless  been  accelerated  by  her  past 
protective  policy  in  favour  of  her  manufactures,  she 
will  now  probably  check  it  by  her  new  "  agrarian  " 
tariff.  But  the  process  itself  is  a  natural  and  inevit- 
able stage  in  the  development  of  a  modern  nation 
in  modern  conditions.  It  was  inevitable  under  any 
fiscal  system,  and  was  anticipated  by  every  man  of 
reasonable  foresight.  That  during  its  progress  the 
growth  of  German  manufactures  and  exports  should 
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have  been  more  rapid  than  our  own  is  a  consequence 
equally  inevitable.  It  was  the  necessary  result  of 
modern  forces  far  more  powerful  than  tariffs.  That 
the  disparity  was  not  greater  during  this  period  of 
the  absorption  of  a  great  supply  of  cheap  labour  is 
not  only  a  signal  proof  of  our  national  efficiency,  but 
furnishes  a  strong  presumption  of  the  superiority  of 
our  fiscal  policy. 

It  is  likely  that  in  Germany,  as  ni  this  country, 
this  movement  of  population  has  now  almost  spent 
its  force ;  for,  although  the  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  remains 
double  that  existing  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  no 
longer  excessive.  The  fact  that  the  natural  increase 
of  the  population  in  Germany  is  double  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  that  the  birth  rate  is  25  per  cent, 
higher  than  our  own,  and  nearly  30  per  cent,  higher 
than  that  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  will  doubtless 
tend  towards  maintaining  the  growth  of  her  indus- 
tries, and  of  the  exports  necessary  to  pay  for  her 
increasing  imports  of  food.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
effects  of  the  new  and  distinctly  Nationalistic  tariff 
on  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  working 
classes  must  tend  both  to  decrease  the  birth  rate  and 
revive  emigration.  An  analysis  of  the  conditions 
which  produced  and  accompanied  the  recent  expan- 
sion of  her  manufactures  and  exports  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Protectionist  policy  of  Germany 
has  been  rather  a  disturbing  than  a  governing  factor 
in  her  industrial  evolution.  It  doubtless  accelerated 
its  earlier  stages,  it  has  distorted  its  course  of  pro- 
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gress,  and  at  present,  under  the  new  tariff,  it  retards 
the  natural  manufacturing  and  commercial  expansion 
of  the  country  m  a  manner  approved  by  Professor 
\\'agner  and  other  Nationalistic  economists,  and 
doubtless  intended  by  its  "  scientific  "  authors ;  and 
yet  in  the  whole  course  of  the  fiscal  controversy  I 
have  not  met  with  one  argument  by  induction  from 
experience  which  was  not  based  upon  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  the  rise  of  manufactures  in  foreign 
Protectionist  countries  was  almost  entirely  due  to 
their  ]jrotective  tariffs. 

2.   THE  FREE  TRADE  CASE  FROM  EXPERIENCE. 

The  nature  of  the  proof  reqinreci. 

In  the  days  of  Adam  Smith  the  argument  for 
freedom  of  trade  was  necessarily  a  purely  deductive 
argument — that  efficiency  would  be  an  effect  of  free- 
dom, that  the  division  of  labour,  which  in  the  village 
and  the  nation  had  so  incalculably  increased  pro- 
duction, would  have  a  like  effect  if  brought  into 
operation  on  an  international  scale — that  inter- 
national trade  is  in  truth  simply  an  exchange  of 
commodities,  and  that  a  "  favourable "  balance  of 
trade  to  be  paid  m  gold  cannot  be  maintained  per- 
manently, and,  if  it  could  be,  would  be  futile.  These 
and  other  similar  unanswerable  propositions  were 
the  arguments  of  Adam  Smith,  and  the  logical 
deduction  from  them  was  Free  Trade. 

With  two-thirds  of  a  century  of  Free  Trade 
practice  behind  them,  British  Free  Traders  have  now 
so  great  an  accumulation  of  experiences,  which  add 
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historical  proof  to  inherent  probability,  that  their 
difftculty  is  how  to  focus  it  all  so  as  to  bring  it 
within  the  range  of  vision  of  the  ordinary  human 
being. 

The  general  arguments  for  Britisli  Free  Trade 
have  thus  altered  in  character  ;  the  old  deduct i\e 
argument  has  been  supplemented  and  almost  super- 
seded in  the  arena  of  controversy  b}'  inductive 
statistical  reasoning.  The  argument  from  experience 
has  been  added  to  the  argument  from  reason,  and 
the  whole  general  case  is  thus  far  stronger  than  it 
was  in  Richard  Cobden's  days. 

But  the  present-day  Free  Trader  has  to  meet 
another  and  more  plausible,  if  not  more  formidable, 
argument.  It  is  that  which  I  have  endeavoured 
fairly  to  put  forward,  and  it  may  be  re-stated  in  a 
sentence  thus  :  Cobden's  forecast  of  a  rapid  universal 
victory  for  Free  Trade  principles  has  not  been 
realised.  The  Nationalistic  Theory  has  been  adopted 
by  almost  every  civilised  country  but  this  country. 
Whether  it  is  a  better  theory  or  not  than  that  of 
universal  Free  Trade  is  not  the  question  ;  as  put  to 
us  now,  the  practical  question  for  us  is.  Can  we  trade 
on  Free  Trade  principles  with  nations  who  trade 
with  us  on  Nationalistic  Protective  principles .-'  Can 
one-sided  Free  Trade  go  on  for  ever  ?  Peel  and 
Cobden  answered  this  question,  which,  it  must  be 
admitted,  they  believed  would  never  become  the 
practical  question  it  is  to-day,  by  abstract  deductive 
reasoning  in  the  affirmative.  "  Hostile  tariffs  are 
best  met  by  free  imports,"  the\'  said.     After  sixty 
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years  of  experience  we  have  now  to  ask  ourselves 
the  question,  Does  this  experience  confirm  their 
dogma  ?  Does  the  present  position  of  British  trade, 
do  the  indications  of  the  future,  do  the  hnes  of  the 
development  of  contemporary  international  com- 
merce enable  us  to  supplement  Peel's  dogmatic 
affirmation,  by  induction  from  the  ample  material 
available  ?  This  is  the  task  the  Free  Trader  must 
fairly  face  to-day. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  state  the  case  of  the  British 
Free  Trader,  first,  in  its  Static  aspect,  by  examining 
the  position  to  which  two  generations  of  Free  Trade 
practice  has  brought  us — the  absolute  and  relative 
position  of  the  international  trade  of  this  country 
to-day ;  second,  in  its  Dynamic  aspect,  by  consider- 
ing its  relation  to  the  contemporary  movements  and 
the  lines  of  development  of  international  trade  ;  how 
far  a  policy  which  may  have  been  wise  and  successful 
in  the  past  is  likely  to  continue  to  succeed  in  a  world 
which  I  assume,  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument,  to 
be  definitely  committed  to  a  Nationalistic  policy. 

The  British  Free  Trade  Case  :   (I.)   Static. 

Tariff  Reformers  assume  as  self-evident  that  this 
rise  and  growth  of  foreign  manufactures  has  been  at 
our  expense,  to  our  loss.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  they 
inquire,  that  sixty  years  ago  England  was  the  work- 
shop of  the  world ;  we  were  not  only  first  but  alone 
in  the  production  and  export  of  the  new  manufac- 
tures 1  Now  other,  and  Protectionist,  nations  have 
approached,   and   m   some   respects   passed   us,   and 
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notably  in  the  production  of  iron  we  have  fallen 
back  to  the  third  place.  Is  not  this  in  itself  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  error  of  our  policy? 

The  dogma  that  as  England  was  once  the  sole 
workshop  of  the  world,  she  sho.ild  have  retained  the 
trade  of  the  world  in  its  infinite  expansion— in  other 
words,  that  the  world  should  cut  its  coat  according  to 
England's  cloth — is  a  proposition  too  absurd  to 
require  serious  refutation.  Yet  it  is  an  argument 
constantly  in  the  mouths  of  our  Protectionists, 
notably  in  that  of  Mr.  Deakin,  who  appears  to  com- 
bine a  belief  in  it  with  a  determination  that  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  shall  be  an  exception. 

We  could  not,  of  course,  keep  the  whole,  and  the 
only  useful  question  is,  What  have  we  kept,  and  how 
does  it  compare  to-day  with  the  new  manufactures 
of  foreign  countries  and  their  exports,  the  conditions 
under  which  these  goods  are  made,  and  the  condition 
of  the  people  who  make  them .?  Any  competent 
examination  of  the  general  production  of  the  various 
manufacturing  countries  and  their  exports  of  manu- 
factures will  show  three  things  :  — 

{a)  We  are  keeping  the  first  call  on  the  trade  of 
the  world. 

(JH)  We  are  keeping  the  best  of  the  trade. 

(c)  We  are  keeping  as  much  as  we  can  do 
in  good  times. 

And  this  position  we  maintain  with  a  higher  level 
of  nominal  wages,  a  still  higher  level  of  real  wages, 
and  shorter  hours  of  labour  than  any  of  our  Conti- 
nental neighbours. 
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(a)  TT>  niT  keeping  the  first  call  Jtpcn  the  trade  of 
the  world. 

That  we  are  keeping  the  first  call  upon  the 
trade  of  the  world  is  a  broad,  and  perhaps  a  bold, 
general  proposition  to  state.  It  can  only  be  tested  by 
a  broad  survey  of  the  courses  of  the  main  streams  of 
international  trade,  the  significance  of  which,  persons 
who  are  unable  to  extend  their  vision  beyond  an 
import  of  window  frames,  or  a  contract  for  foreign 
horse  shoes,  are  incapable  of  estimating.  Such  a 
comparison  of  the  main  streams  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  our  exports,  with  those  of  other  and  compet- 
ing exporting  countries,  shows  that  the  first  call  of 
the  world  is  for  British  goods  produced  under  Free 
Trade  conditions  ;  and  that  in  foreign  markets  of  all 
kinds  we  maintain  our  supremacy — 

I.  In  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world,  i.e.,  in 
those  countries  in  which  the  import  duties  do  not 
aim  at  the  protection  of  native  industries,  as  in 
China,  India,  and  Turkey.  Countries  of  this  class 
send  their  exports  largely  to  the  Protectionist 
countries  ;  they  receive  payment  for  them  principally 
in  British  manufactures.  In  consequence,  our  exports 
to  these  countries  greatly  exceed  our  imports  from 
them,  and  the  nations  receiving  the  produce  of  these 
countries  have  to  settle  the  international  account 
with  us.  Thus,  China  exports  goods  to  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  to  more  than  double  the  value  of 
her  exports  to  Great  Britain,  but  she  imports  from 
Great  Britain  goods  to  more  than  double  the  value 
of  her  imports  from  the  continent  of  Europe.      The 
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exports  of  India  (by  sea)  to  all  foreign  countries 
amount  to  almost  double  the  value  of  her  exports  to 
Great  Britain,  but  her  imports  from  Great  Britain 
are  of  more  than  three  times  the  value  of  her  imports 
from  all  foreign  countries. 

2.  In  the  markets  of  the  newer  countries  in  which 
a  deliberately  adopted  protective  policy  has  not  yet 
worked  out  its  full  results — as  in  our  Australian 
Colonies  and  such  countries  as  the  Argentine  Re- 
public. In  these  countries  the  position  is  very  much 
the  same  as  in  the  neutral  markets — the  imports  of 
British  goods  into  the  ports  of  the  Argentine  exceed 
the  exports  of  Argentine  produce  to  Great  Britain 
by  more  than  50  per  cent.,  while  their  imports  from 
all  other  countries  than  Great  Britain  do  not  amount 
to  half  the  value  of  the  exports  of  Argentine  produce 
to  these  countries. 

That  the  great  export  of  Australian  wool  to  the 
continent  of  Europe  is  paid  for  by  the  export  (with- 
out any  preference)  of  British  manufactures,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  total  Australian  exports 
to  other  countries  than  Great  Britain  exceed  those 
to  Great  Britain  by  a  very  considerable  amount 
(13  per  cent.),  while  the  imports  from  those  countries 
fall  short  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  to  a 
still  more  considerable  extent  (about  50  per  cent.). 

It  appears  fair  to  conclude  that  in  the  two  classes 
of  markets,  the  neutral  and  the  imperfectly  protected 
markets,  the  superiority  of  British  organisation  and 
enterprise,  and  the  superiority  of  the  British  articles 
of  export  in  quality  and  price,  enable  us  to  retain 
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the  first  call  upon  the  trade,  and  lead  to  an  enormous 
increase  (ui  the  neutral  markets  I  may  say  the 
doubling)  of  what  our  export  trade  with  these 
countries  would  be  were  it  confined  to  a  direct  inter- 
change of  commodities. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  fully  protected 
markets,  that  is  to  say,  the  countries  in  which  a 
complete  system  of  protection  has  been  in  force 
for  a  sufficient  number  of  years  to  enable  it  to  pro- 
duce all  the  effect  in  restraint  of  international  trade 
which  it  is  capable  of  producing ;  such  nations  are 
Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States.  Year  by 
year  these  countries  find  themselves  enormously  in 
our  debt ;  first,  for  our  purchasing  for  them  in  the  way 
I  have  shown  a  great  part  of  their  requirements 
from  the  outer  world ;  secondly,  for  our  shipping 
services  (we  carry  more  goods  for  the  group  of  the 
ten  protected  countries  than  we  do  for  ourselves — 
that  is,  to  and  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain)  ;  and 
thirdly,  for  the  gold  they  require  for  the  renewal 
and  expansion  of  their  circulation,  and  for  the  arts 
— that  is,  for  gold  considered  as  a  commodity, 
annually  produced,  distributed,  and,  in  part,  con- 
sumed. This  gold  they  procure  in  great  part  through 
Great  Britain.  To  keep  straight  with  the  world,  and 
especially  with  us,  they  must  export ;  they,  conse- 
quently, do  export  to  us  considerably  more  than 
they  directly  receive  from  us.  But  they  cannot  force 
us  to  take  anything  we  do  not  want ;  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  produce  their  export  goods— 
their  longer  hours  of  labour,  their  lower  wages — -are 
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an  indication,  and  in  part  a  measure  of  the  relatively 
greater  effort  necessary  to  bring  their  export  goods 
into  effective  competition  in  the  markets  of  this 
country  and  of  the  world.  The  practice  of  dumping, 
so  far  as  it  is  practised,  is  itself  an  evidence  of  the 
shortage  of  a  healthy  and  remunerative  demand,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  the  presence  of  economic  forces 
of  which  the  human  agents  are  probably  unconscious, 
and  which  demand  exports  to  balance  international 
accounts.  This  very  short  analysis  of  the  main 
courses  of  international  trade,  so  far  as  they  affect 
this  country,  I  think  is  sufficient  to  show  that  we 
hold,  under  our  present  Free  Trade  conditions,  the 
first  call  on  the  trade  of  the  world. 

(b)  We  are  keeping  the  best  of  the  trade  of  the  world. 

That  we  are  keeping  the  best  of  the  trade  of 
the  world  is  undeniable,  if  we  are  considered  as  what 
we  are  and  must  be,  a  manufacturing  and  commercial 
people.  Whether  it  is  a  better  or  happier  lot  to  pro- 
duce and  export  agricultural  and  pastoral  produce, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  maintain  ;  I  can  only  express 
my  surprise  that  so  many  nations  of  the  world  are 
so  anxious  to  escape  from  this  Arcadian  state.  But 
for  us  this  is  impossible,  and  we  must  compare  like 
with  like.  The  proposition  that,  as  a  manufacturing 
and  commercial  people,  we  are  keeping  the  best  of 
the  trade  of  the  world  can  be  proved  by  a  detailed 
comparative  examination  of  that  portion  of  our 
exports  which  passes  through  our  Custom  houses, 
and   is   published   monthly   in   the    Board   of   Trade 
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returns,  and  annually  in  the  Statistical  Abstracts  of 
this  and  foreign  countries,  which  my  readers  can 
consult  for  themselves.  They  show  that  our  exports 
are  of  the  most  desirable  kind,  in  the  main  the  pro- 
duce of  our  most  skilled  and  best-paid  labour.  But 
it  is  shown  to  a  still  greater  extent  in  the  character 
of  what  is  called  our  "  invisible  "  exports — -that  is 
our  shipping  and  other  services,  which  are  of  a  still 
more  desirable  character  than  even  our  material 
exports,  and  are  of  a  nature  in  which  we  maintain  a 
lead  in  many  cases  amounting  to  a  virtual  monopoly. 
(The  question  of  this  section  is  more  largely  dis- 
cussed in  a  later  section,  that  under  the  heading, 
"  Is  Our  Trade  Degenerating  in  Kind }  ") 

(c)    We  are  keeping  as  much  as  we  can  do  of  the  trade  of 
the  world  in  good  times. 

That  we  are  keeping  as  much  as  we  can  do  of 

the  trade  of  the  world  in  good  times,  which  is  my 

third    statical    proposition,    will    probably    not    be 

accepted    by  Protectionists    so    readily  as    the    two 

former  arguments,  but  the   experience  of  the  late 

seasons  of  prosperity  and  "  booms  "  in  trade  amply 

prove  it — that  in  good  times  we  are  keeping  as  much 

as  we  can  do.     The  Protectionist  at  this  point  asks, 

"  Is  not  the  German  taking  our  trade  and  throwing 

our  people  out  of  employment  1     What  about  the 

unemployed  millions  in  this  country,  robbed  of  their 

work  by  foreign  competition  ?  "    The  answer  to  this 

persistently   reiterated    query   is   simple   and   direct. 

There  are  no  unemployed  millions  of  workers ;  they 

simply  do  not  exist.     We  have  to-day  no  available 
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reserve  of  unemployed  for  our  ordinary  industrial 
purposes.  We  are  a  fully  employed  nation,  our 
existing  industries  are  sufficient  to  absorb  all  avail- 
able and  willing  workers  m  good  times.  Take  the 
year  1899,  or,  to  almost  the  same  extent,  the  year 
1906  and  the  greater  part  of  1907,  as  examples  of 
good  times.  The  comparative  stagnation  of  the 
building  trade  in  the  latter  years  renders  the  former 
year  the  better  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  It 
was  a  year  of  peace  and  booming  trade  ;  at  that 
time  our  prosperity  reached  saturation  point,  we  had 
as  much  as  we  could  hold ;  we  all  know  every  mill, 
factory,  mine,  and  ship,  and  every  man  had  the 
choice  of  two  jobs.  Orders  of  all  kinds  were  refused 
by  our  manufacturers,  as  I  know  by  my  own  experi- 
ence, both  in  my  own  business  and  as  a  railway 
director — orders  which  overflowed  to  the  foreigner 
because  we  could  not  take  them.  It  was  the  year 
in  which  the  official  statistics  of  unemployment 
reached  their  lowest  recorded  level— 2.2  per  cent. — 
of  that  part  of  the  working  population  covered  by 
the  returns.  It  is  frequently  objected  to  the  use  of 
these  figures  of  unemployment  that  they  apply  only 
to  skilled  workmen,  members  of  the  trade  unions 
which  make  the  returns.  This  is  true,  and  it  is  doubt- 
less also  true,  although  we  have  no  statistics  to  prove 
it,  that,  in  times  of  depression,  the  proportion  of 
the  unemployment  among  the  unskilled  workers  is 
greater  than  among  the  skilled.  But  in  the  good 
times  of  abounding  trade  the  opposite  is  the  case  ; 
again  I  speak  from  pretty  extensive  observation  and 
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cannot  be  denied  that  in  1899  every  unskilled  able 
and  willing  worker  in  the  country  had  a  choice  of 
employments.  That  2.2  per  cent,  of  the  skilled  men 
were  out  of  employment  is  no  indication  that  the 
total  supply  of  skilled  labour  exceeded  the  total 
demand  by  2.2  per  cent.  These  unemployed  men 
belonged  to  trades  which,  for  some  special  cause, 
such  as  changes  in  manufacturing  methods  or 
fashion,  had  been  left  out  of  the  movement.  They 
could  have  been  absorbed  over  and  over  again  by 
the  trades  in  which  operations  were  limited  by 
deficiency  of  labour,  had  they  been  fit  and  willing 
to  undertake  the  work  which  there  were  not  men 
enough  to  do.  And  yet  this  is  a  period  in  which 
notably  German  and  American  exports  expanded 
more  than  our  own,  and  the  Tariff  Reformers  tell 
us  this  was  at  our  expense.  If  this  were  so,  they 
are  bound  to  tell  us  how  we  could  have  taken  them 
on,  what  we  could  have  done  more  than  we  did, 
or  what  we  could  have  done  better  than  we  did. 

"If  a  man  were  Ferdinando, 
He  can  do  no  more  than  he  can  do, 
And  he  who  more  than  this  expects, 
Is  wanting  in  his  intellects." 

HUDJBRAS. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  proved  by  the  experience 
of  good  times  that  our  industrial  organisation  is 
thus  equal  to  the  powers  of  our  working  population, 
and  in  such  times  to  foster  and  stimulate  one  in- 
dustry by  Protection  could  not  add  to  the  sum  of 
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employment,  but  would  be  at  the  expense  of  some 
other  more  deserving  industries,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  consuming  community  in  addition. 

The  Phenomenon  of  U^ietHployment. 

Whence,  then,  appears  the  phenomenon  of  un- 
employment of  the  fit  and  willing  workers  ?  It  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  this  from  the  great  general 
problem  of  poverty,  that  of  the  aged,  and  the  widows 
and  fatherless  children,  the  sick  and  disabled,  and 
the  unemployable.  The  unemployment  of  the  will- 
ing and  fit  is  a  much  smaller  question  ;  it  is  doubt- 
less in  part  due  to  the  waste  by  industrial  friction, 
to  the  supersession  of  one  trade  by  another,  and 
one  class  of  workers  by  another,  due  to  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  changes  of  processes  or  to 
changes  of  fashion.  It  is  thus  the  few  chronically 
unemployed  fit  and  willing  workers  are  produced. 
But  this  class  is  very  small,  and  the  problem  of 
dealing  with  it  is  one  well  within  the  power  of 
organised  effort,  without  having  recourse  to  heroic 
remedies.  This  class  of  unemployment  exists  in  all 
countries.  Free  Trade  and  Protectionist  alike,  and 
no  sensible  Protectionist  would  seek  to  abolish  it 
by  Protection,  for  this  would  be  to  protect  his 
country  against  the  introduction  of  new  industries 
and  superior  processes. 

But  bad  times  succeed  good,  and  with  bad  times 
appears  really  extensive,  but  not  chronic,  unemploy- 
ment in  the  best  employed  State  and  in  the  best 
regulated  trades.     In  both  Protectionist  America  and 
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Protectionist  Germany  the  swing  of  the  industrial 
penduhim  appears  to  be  greater  than  in  this  country, 
and  greatest  in  their  most  protected  industries ; 
and  it  is  the  backward  swing  which  is  the  great 
cause  of  the  unemployment  of  the  fit  and  willing 
worker.  The  problem  is  almost  entirely  that  of 
mitigating  and  tiding  over  bad  times.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  under  these  alternations  every  trade 
produces  its  own  employment,  and  as  a  consequence 
its  own  unemployment  in  bad  times,  and  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  as  the  substitution  of  fostered  and 
protected  industries  for  healthy  and  natural  indus- 
tries cannot  add  to  the  sum  of  employment  in  good 
times  in  a  nation  already  fully  employed,  so  it  can- 
not diminish  the  sum  of  employment  in  the  bad 
times  which  follow.  For,  I  repeat,  it  is  a  fact  too 
often  overlooked  that  every  trade  produces  not  only 
its  own  employment,  but  its  own  unemployment,  and 
to  import  a  trade  by  tariffs  and  taxes  is  not  a  measure 
that  will  absorb  the  unemployed  in  bad  times ;  it  is 
to  import  unemployment  as  well  as  employment. 
This  the  Americans  found  when,  at  an  enormous 
cost  to  other  unprotected  industries,  they  violently 
imported  a  tin-plate  manufacture.  That  I  might 
read  a  full  report  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  in 
South  Wales,  in  which  he  gave  this  as  a  striking 
example  of  pure  profit  to  America  and  pure  loss  to 
us,  I  bought  a  Cardiff  newspaper,  and  in  the  very 
same  issue  that  recorded  his  speech  I  read  these 
words  in  their  market  reports :  "  The  condition  of 
the  American  tin-plate  industry  is  most  unsatisfac- 
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tory,  over  half  the  mills  being  closed  down,  and  the 
American  Tinplate  Company  has  reduced  its  quota- 
tion for  plates  by  20  cents  on  the  lOO-lb.  box.  Little 
business  is  said  to  be  coming  in  from  canners.  Inde- 
pendent sheet  mill  owners  have  secured  a  reduction 
of  20  per  cent,  in  wages."  No  such  state  of  affairs 
at  that  time  or  since  has  existed  in  South  Wales. 
America  had  imported  this  unemployment,  and  her 
unemployment  is  always  greatest  in  her  projected 
industries.  It  is  obvious  the  problem  of  the  unemployed 
must  be  attacked  by  other  methods  than  tariffs. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  until  some  method 
is  found  of  equalising  employment  and  eliminating 
the  lean  years,  the  test  of  a  nation's  industrial 
employment  can  only  be  the  degree  to  which  it  is 
employed  in  good  times,  and  the  amount  the  average 
of  employment  from  year  to  year  falls  below  this 
maximum.  The  application  of  the  first  test  shows 
that  our  existing  industries  absorb  all  our  available 
labour  in  good  times ;  that  of  the  second,  that  they 
possess  greater  stability  and  show  less  fluctuations 
of  employment  than  those  of  protected  countries. 

Siunmary  of  the  Case  [Static). 

From  a  survey  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
British  manufacturing  and  export  trades  statically, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  position  m  which  our  Free 
Trade  policy  has  placed  us  to-day,  we  cannot  avoid 
coming  to  the  following  conclusions. 

First,  that  in  the  infinite  expansion  of  the  con- 
sumption of  the  world  it  was  a  physical   impossi- 
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bility  under  any  tariff  system,  or  under  a  system  of 
universal  Free  Trade,  that  England  should  remain  the 
sole  workshop  of  the  world,  and  that  the  rise  of 
other  manufacturing  nations  was  inevitable,  and  has 
been  beneficial  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  world. 

Second,  that  this  expansion  of  industry  has  not 
been  at  our  expense,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  which 
can  be  observed  and  proved — (i)  We  are  keeping 
the  first  call  on  the  trade  of  the  world  ;  (2)  we  are 
keeping  the  best  of  the  trade  ;  (3)  we  are  keeping 
as  much  as  we  can  do  in  good  times. 

Third,  that  owing  to  the  low  price  at  which  her 
policy  of  free  imports  enables  her  to  buy  what  she 
requires  for  her  work  and  life,  and  to  the  general 
efficiency  of  her  working  population,  England  is  able 
to  retain  this  position  while  paying  higher  nominal 
wages,  and  much  higher  real  wages,  with  shorter 
working  hours,  than  her  Continental  neighbours. 

Fourth,  that  tTie  problem  of  unemployment  of 
fit  and  willing  workers  is  common  to  all  countries, 
and  is  a  malady  to  be  treated  by  other  means  than 
tariffs  ;  that  the  importation  of  new  industries  by 
protective  duties  means  the  importation  of  unem- 
ployment as  well  as  of  employment ;  and  that  our 
Free  Trade  policy  has  to  some  extent  moderated  the 
alternation  of  good  and  bad  times,  which  is  the  main 
cause  of  unemployment,  and  mitigated  the  severit}^  of 
the  effects  of  bad  times  on  our  industrial  population. 

Thus  we  reach  the  conclusion  by  induction  from 
the  ample  experience  of  sixty  years,  which  Peel  and 
Cobden  had  reached  by  abstract  reasoning.    We  have 
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found   it   true   that   the   best   way  to   meet   hostile 
tariffs  is  by  a  policy  of  free  imports. 

The  British  Fj-ee   Trade  Case:  (II.)  Dynamic. 

There  are  Tariff  Reformers  who  will  admit  the 
main  part  of  the  statical  case.  They  will  admit  that 
Free  Trade  has  up  to  the  present,  or  rather  almost 
up  to  the  present,  been  our  best  policy.  But  they 
point  out  that  conditions  are  changing  and  have 
changed.  The  nations  of  the  world  who  have 
adopted  nationalistic  protective  systems  are  one  by 
one  realising  their  national  aims,  they  are  becoming 
independent  of  us  and  our  goods.  Accepting  this  as 
their  general  proposition,  they  deduce  the  following 
"  logical  conclusions "  as  the  consequences  which 
must  "  necessarily "  befall,  and  are  now  befalling, 
solitary,  undefended,  Free  Trade  England. 

{a)  That  our  markets  are  contracting,  and  we 
are  trading  at  a  constantly  increasing  disadvantage. 

{U)  That  our  trade,  if  not  yet  diminishing,  is 
degenerating  in  kind. 

(c)  That  British  capital  and  British  labour  are 
flying  to  the  protected  countries,  and  will  inevitably 
do  so  to  an  increasing  extent. 

These  three  conclusions,  deduced  as  "  necessary  " 
and  "  inevitable  "  consequences  of  the  general  state- 
ment of  the  fact  (quite  undisputed)  that  almost  all 
nations  of  the  world  except  England  have  adopted 
the  system  of  nationalistic  protection,  can  also  be 
examined  inductively  in  the  daylight  of  present- 
day  facts. 
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(ii)   That  our  markets  are  contractmg^  atid  tve   are 
trading  at  a  constantly-growing  disadvantage. 

In  the  light  of  the  trade  returns  of  the  last  three 
years,  the  statements  with  which  the  Tariff  Re- 
formers began  their  propaganda,  that  the  exports  of 
our  manufactures  were  actually  stationary  or 
decreasing,  has  become  too  ludicrous  to  be  noticed, 
except  as  a  curious  example  of  the  power  of  a  theory 
to  distort  an  investigation  of  facts.  But  the  theory 
they  still  hold,  and  it  was  best  stated  by  Mr.  Balfour 
in  his  "  Economic  Notes."  It  may  fairly  be  put  thus  : 
As  the  area  of  national  protection  grows,  so  our 
accessible  markets  contract  in  number  and  area ; 
although  our  exports  may  not  yet  show  signs  of 
diminishing,  they  must  "  inevitably "  do  so  in  the 
near  future.  Our  imports  are  "  necessities  "  to  us,  and 
are  becoming  year  by  year  more  necessary ;  our 
exports  are  not  "  necessities  "  to  other  countries,  and 
are  becoming  year  by  year  less  necessary.  There- 
fore, "  necessarily,"  we  can  only  induce  other 
countries  to  accept  our  exports,  which  is  our  only 
way  of  paying  for  our  imports,  by  constantly  reduc- 
ing our  prices ;  tTiat,  in  consequence,  our  exports 
will  become,  first,  "  difficult,"  then  "  impossible,"  and 
our  imports,  first,  "  costly,"  then  "  unattainable." 

These  assumptions,  if  accurate,  would  by  this 
time  be  susceptible  of  historical  proof.  They  have, 
on  the  contrary,  received  disproof,  as  I  have  shown 
in  the  previous  section,  in  which  British  trade  is 
considered  statically. 

That  we  are  not  reducing  our  prices  ruinously  in 
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order  to  get  our  exports  "  accepted  at  all "  is  proved 
by  the  figures  given  by  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  answer  to  a  question  I  put  to  him  on 
February  3rd  of  this  year  (1908),  showing  that, 
although  the  prices  of  our  exports  and  imports  have 
greatly  decreased  since  1873 — they  have  decreased 
almost  to  an  equal  extent — we  have  reduced  the 
prices  of  our  articles  of  exports  by  44.3  per  cent., 
while  the  foreigner  has  reduced  his  prices  to  us  by 
44.5  per  cent.  We  are  therefore  getting  rather 
more,  and  not  less,  foreign  goods  for  our  goods. 

However  clear  it  may  be  to  the  Protectionist 
theory  that  our  markets  ought  to  be  contracting,  and 
that  our  foreign  exchange  of  products  ought  to  be 
more  and  more  disadvantageous,  it  is  even  more 
clear  to  the  candid  inquirer  that  what  ought  to 
happen  and  "  must  happen  "  does  not  "  come  off  " 
according  to  the  logical  programme. 

{b)   That   our   export  trade^   if  not  yet  shrinking  in 
quantity^  is  degenerating  in   kind. 

We  are  being  "  engineered  "  by  foreign  tariffs,  to 
use  Mr.  Balfour's  phrase,  out  of  our  good  old  "  staple  " 
export  trades  into  other  and  "  necessarily  "  inferior 
trades.  The  Tariff  Reform  Commission  point  out 
that  whereas  in  former  times  we  used  to  make  iron 
for  the  world,  now  both  America  and  Germany  have 
passed  us  in  the  production  of  pig-iron,  and  that  our 
exports  of  that  article  of  one  of  our  greatest  staple 
trades  is  insignificant.  Professor  Ashley  says, 
"  England  is  turning  apparently  more  and  more  to 
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exports,  the  products  of  cheap,  low-grade,  and 
docile  labour.  Let  us  see,"  he  continues,  "  what  are 
the  comparatively  new  exports  which  are  taking  the 
place  of  the  old  ?  Coal  and  unmanufactured  clay, 
apparel  and  slops,  pickles,  vinegar,  and  preserved 
fruits,  oil  and  floor  cloth,  caoutchouc  manufactures, 
soap,  furniture,  cabinet  and  upholstery  wares,  cord- 
age and  twine.  Now,  I  believe  that  all  these  are 
cases  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  labour  employed  is 
cheap  and  unskilled." 

What  is  our  reply  to  these  criticisms  .'*  It  is  that 
most  satisfactory  of  all  possible  replies  to  a  disagree- 
able proposition — a  flat  denial.  Our  exports  are  not 
inferior,  the  examples  the  Tariff  Reformers  give  do 
not  prove  it,  the  examples  they  do  not  give  prove 
the  contrary.  They  complain  that  we  no  longer 
make  pig-iron  for  the  world  as  we  did  when  our 
railways  were  the  most  extensive  system  in  the 
world,  and  we  were  teaching  other  nations  how  to 
develop  their  own.  This  is  their  favourite  example 
of  our  decline.  To  anyone  who  has  the  most  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  our  slender  resources,  both  of 
iron  ores  and  furnace  coking  coals,  in  comparison 
with  the  United  States,  a  country  which  has  now  a 
railway  mileage  ten  times  as  great  as  our  own,  this 
complaint  will  appear  the  complaint  of  ignorance. 
Instead  of  supplying  the  world,  as  in  the  old  days, 
America,  Germany,  and  England,  the  three  great 
iron-producing  countries,  each  produces  about  the 
quantity  of  this  raw  material  it  is  able  to  work  up, 
and  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
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ment  of  this  particular  trade.  To  make  pig-iron  for 
the  world  is  not  my  ideal  destiny  for  this  country  ; 
that  the  Black  Country  should  extend  south  from 
Birmingham  as  it  extends  north,  until  it  fills  the 
rich  and  happy  garden  valley  of  Evesham,  novv' 
devoted  to  Professor  Ashley's  pickles  and  jams  and 
preserved  fruits,  for  example,  would  be  to  sacrifice 
the  better  for  the  inferior  industry. 

Of  Professor  Ashley's  list  of  the  inferior 
export  trades  into  which  he  states  we  have  been 
"  engineered  "  by  foreign  tariffs,  I  have  only  three 
remarks  to  make.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  very 
small,  in  the  second  place,  they  are  not  inferior  to 
our  old  staple  trades,  and,  in  the  third  place,  we 
are  not  being  "  engineered  "  into  them.  I  exclude 
the  export  of  coal,  for  with  expert  knowledge  I  differ 
'  from  Professor  Ashley  on  this  point,  and  I  regard 
this  as  one  of  our  best  exports.  It  forms  the  basis 
of  our  exchange  in  bulk  for  our  bulky  imports. 
More  than  half  is  sent  abroad  for  navigation  pur- 
poses, and  more  than  half  is  for  British  consumption 
abroad.  In  his  first  two  trades,  apparel  and  slops, 
our  exports  have  not  increased  at  all,  but  largely 
decreased  during  the  years  of  the  fiscal  controversy, 
since  1902  ;  in  his  next  five  trades,  pickles,  vinegar, 
confectionery,  jams,  and  preserved  fruits,  there  has 
certainly  been  considerable  expansion,  but  surely 
these  are  healthy  and  desirable  trades ;  in  all  the 
other  trades  he  enumerates  in  the  same  four  years 
the  increase  does  not  amount  to  two  millions  in  the 
same  period,  or  28  per  cent.,  while  our  total  export 
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trade  in  British  goods  has  increased  by  more  than 
50  per  cent.  An  examination  into  the  figures  of  the 
exports  of  the  trades  selected  by  Professor  Ashley  as 
examples  of  inferior  and  undesirable  trades  to  which 
"  we  are  turning  inore  and  more,"  proves  that  we  are, 
in  fact,  turning  to  them  less  and  less.  I  apologise 
for  troubling  my  readers  with  these  petty  figures  ;  I 
do  so  to  show  to  what  shifts  our  deductive  Protec- 
tionist economists  are  put  when  they  leave  their 
general  conclusions,  that  such  things  must  "  neces- 
sarily "  be,  to  examine  the  facts  as  they  are. 

All  his  examples  are  trifling  when  set  beside  our 
greatest  new  trade,  and  greatest  new  export — our 
shipping  trade.  I  say  new,  for  our  supremacy  in 
shipping  dates  only  from  our  adoption  of  Free 
Trade,  and  is  by  universal  consent  a  product  of  that 
policy.  Its  gross  revenue  is  quite  equal  to  that  of 
all  our  home  railways  put  together,  which  amount 
to  about  no  millions.  I  will  not  trouble  my  readers 
with  detailed  figures,  but  a  few  main  facts  about 
this  trade  are  easily  remembered,  and  worth  remem- 
bering. Vast  as  our  foreign  trade  is,  it  is  only  one- 
sixth  of  the  international  trade  of  the  world,  but 
our  ships  carry,  not  one-sixth,  but  one-half  of  the 
trade  of  the  world.  We  carry  more  goods  from 
foreign  port  to  foreign  port — trade  which  never 
touches  this  country  at  all — than  all  our  British  trade 
amounts  to,  we  carry  more  for  the  celebrated  group 
of  the  ten  Protectionist  countries  alone  than  we  do 
for  ourselves.  To  compare  any  other  nation  with  us 
in    this    trade    is    ludicrous ;     to    compare    all   other 
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nations  put  together  with  us  is  to  compare  the  ni- 
ferior  in  value  and  efficiency,  if  not  in  tonnage,  with 
the  superior.  That  we  have  been  "  engineered  "  into 
this  lonely  pre-eminence  in  this  trade  partly  by  our 
own  Free  Trade  policy,  and  still  more  by  the  Protec- 
tionist policy  of  other  nations,  no  person  who  is 
qualified  to  have  an  opinion  at  all  doubts.  The 
nations  who,  by  their  tariffs,  restrict  exports  of  our 
"  staple "  manufactures  to  their  shores,  are  forced 
by  the  natural  law  from  which  commerce  cannot 
escape  to  accept  the  payments  for  their  exports  to 
us  largely  in  the  form  of  our  shipping  services.  Is 
this  a  decline  from  higher  trades  to  a  lower  one  .'' 
Mr.  Chamberlain  says  it  is.  At  Preston  he  said, 
"  What  does  the  working  man  get  out  of  these  in- 
visible exports — out  of  the  freights  of  ships  ?  He 
gets  very  little.  The  wages  in  the  shipping  trade 
are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  small  and  diminishing 
quantity."  I  wish  to  speak  respectfully  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  so  I  will  only  say  by  way  of  criticism 
that,  as  a  piece  of  economic  analysis,  this  appears  to 
be — incomplete.  The  shipping  trade  gets  over  lOO 
millions  a  year  into  its  pocket.  The  railway  com- 
panies get  a  similar  amount,  and  pay  nearly  half  of 
it  to  their  shareholders ;  the  cotton  trade  gets 
as  much,  but  it  has  to  pay  40  millions  to  the 
foreigner  for  its  raw  material.  The  shipowners 
work  on  a  capital  of  less  than  one-seventh  of  that 
of  the  railways,  and  what  their  shareholders  get  is 
a  minute  portion  of  their  gross  receipts ;  the  rest, 
less  a  small  sum  for  foreign  port  charges,  is  all  dis- 
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tributed  to  pay  the  best  class  of  British  labour. 
Their  ships  are  built  and  engined,  re-fitted,  and  re- 
paired in  British  yards  and  British  engine  works  of 
British  material,  officered  and  engineered,  and 
mostly  manned  by  British  subjects,  provisioned  in 
British  ports,  insured  in  British  offices,  and  coaled 
v/ith  British  coal.  No  other  British  industry  gives 
so  great  an  amount  of  employment  to  British  labour 
of  the  highest  class.  To  an  island  people  our  most 
necessary  trade,  politically  our  most  imperial  and 
coveted  trade,  economically  our  largest  trade,  and 
industrially  our  best  trade,  is  our  shipping  trade. 
It  shows  no  signs  of  losing  its  lead  or  any  portion 
of  its  lead.  In  the  last  year  of  which  we  have  the 
returns — 1906 — we  added  to  our  shipping  tonnage 
ten  times  as  much  as  Germany  added  to  hers,  and 
Germany  is  the  only  nation,  except  Japan,  with  a 
growing  mercantile  marine.  Our  shipping  trade  has 
only  two  things  to  fear — any  departure  from  a  Free 
Trade  policy  by  England,  or  the  abandonment  of 
Protection  by  America  and  other  countries.  This 
is  the  great  example  of  the  success  of  foreign  Pro- 
tectionist tariffs  in  "  engineering "  us  out  of  some 
old  trades  into  other  new  trades.  They  have 
succeeded  in  "  engineering  "  us  out  of  some  portion 
of  our  old  staple  trades,  but  they  have  "  engineered  " 
us  into  a  better  trade. 

But  there  are  other  examples.  Time  would  fail 
to  describe  the  economic  process  by  which  the  Pro- 
tectionist policy  of  other  nations  has  secured  the 
supremacy  of  the  "  Land  of  free  imports "  in  the 
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business  of  merchants,  textile  spinners  and  manufac- 
turers, engineers  and  machine  makers,  distributors, 
brokers,  bankers,  and  insurance.  To  say  that  we  are 
being  "  engineered "  into  inferior  trades  is  to  say 
that  bankers,  merchants,  brokers,  shipowners,  and 
officers  and  crews,  skilled  engineers  and  machine 
makers,  are  inferior  to  the  old  furnace  men  and 
puddlers,  or  the  naked  and  parboiled  men  I  remem- 
ber in  the  sugar  houses  in  my  boyhood.  No,  British 
trade  is  neither  decreasing  nor  degenerating. 

(c)   Tliat   British    capital  and   labour   are  flying   to 

Protected  countries^  and  will  inevitably  do 

so   to  an   increasing-  extent. 

This  phenomenon,  while  only  half  understood, 
has  furnished  perhaps  the  most  telling  argument  of 
the  British  Protectionist.  The  British  manufacturer, 
he  says,  shut  out  of  a  foreign  country  by  a  tariff, 
takes  himself,  his  capital,  his  machinery,  and  some- 
times his  men,  and  flourishes  mightily  abroad,  in- 
stead of  starving  at  home,  to  our  national  loss.  The 
fact  that  these  emigrations  of  capital  have  taken 
place  cannot  be  denied,  but  they  are  not  so  frequent 
now  as  they  were  in  the  early  days  of  American 
Protection.  But  notice  what  follows  to  the  Pro- 
tected State.  Notice  how  retribution  follows,  and  in 
the  end  restitution,  too.  When  its  protected  infant 
industries  have  grown  to  be  protected  giants,  when 
they  aspire  to  an  export  trade — a  "  world  trade  " — 
they  find  that,  on  the  whole,  the  best  results  in  pro- 
duct for  a  given  expenditure  can  be  obtained  in  the 
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"  Land  of  free  imports,"  and  one  after  another  they 
estabhsh  their  works  in  England.  They  bring  their 
German  education,  their  American  enterprise  and 
organising  power,  and  their  capital  to  this  country, 
when  they  establish  themselves  on  British  soil,  pay 
British  taxes,  and  employ  the  highest  and  best  paid 
of  our  working  population. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  during  the  last  few 
years,  the  tide  has  turned,  and  this  immigration  of 
capitalist  aliens  has  much  exceeded  the  flight  of 
British  manufacturing  capital  to  protected  areas.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  developments 
of  English  trade.  And,  observe,  it  is  the  very  best 
firms  who  feel  most  strongly  the  attractive  force  of 
the  Free  Trade  country.  It  is  the  largest  maker  of 
electric  machinery  in  the  world  which  has  come  from 
America  to  establish  itself  at  Rugby  ;  it  is  the  largest 
maker  of  mining  machinery  in  the  world  which  has 
come  from  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  to  start  near 
London ;  it  is  the  largest  sewing  machine  maker 
in  the  world  who  has  established  his  immense  works 
at  Glasgow.  Finding  their  European  trade  hampered 
by  retaliatory  tariffs,  there  is  a  growing  disposition 
among  the  most  wealthy  and  progressive  American 
manufacturers,  especially  those  who  are  cultivating 
and  depending  more  and  more  upon  an  export  trade, 
to  look  forward  to  the  establishment  of  works  in 
England,  by  which  they  would  not  only  manufacture 
more  cheaply,  but  their  products  would  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  "  most-favoured-nation  "  clauses  in  the 
commercial  treaties  of  this  country.     It  may  thus  be 
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seen  that  the  establishment  of  exotic  industries  can 
be  due  to  two  causes,  which,  though  entirely  oppo- 
site, exercise  the  same  effect.  There  are  many 
examples  of  English  industries  established  in  pro- 
tected countries,  to  which  it  was  found  impossible  to 
export  at  a  profit  in  consequence  of  their  high  tariffs. 
We  now  see  similar  foreign  industries  founded  in 
this  country  as  the  direct  result  of  our  Free  Trade 
policy.  We  English  have  many  commercial  de- 
ficiencies, we  commit  many  commercial  errors.  We 
neglect  our  secondary  and  technical  education,  we 
despise  foreign  languages,  our  consular  services  do 
little  for  trade,  we  maintain  our  antiquated  system 
of  coinage  and  weights  and  measures,  our  ports  are 
not  encouraged,  and  our  canals  are  allowed  to  perish  ; 
but  our  Free  Trade  policy,  like  a  beneficent  fairy, 
interposes  between  our  faults  and  their  punishment. 
It  brings  to  our  shores  and  our  service  the  finest  pro- 
ducts of  German  education  and  training,  and  attracts 
the  best  enterprise  and  most  highly  specialised  skill 
and  capital  of  America,  to  work  out  its  full  develop- 
ment in  the  "  Land  of  free  imports." 

After  a  fair  review  of  the  condition  of  British 
trade  dynamically  as  well  as  statically,  not  only  what 
it  is,  but  what  it  is  becoming,  it  is  impossible  to 
maintain  that  our  markets  are  contracting,  and  that 
we  are  trading  at  an  increasing  disadvantage ;  that 
our  trade  is  degenerating  in  kind  ;  or  that  England  is 
losing  her  position  as  economically  the  best  seat  for 
manufacturing  industries. 


GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

FAILURE   OF  PROTECTIONIST   THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE. 

During  the  past  generation  we  have  seen  the 
National  Protectionist  Theory  of  Taxation  of  Im- 
ports appHed  to  new  countries  and  old,  to  young  and 
small  communities,  such  as  our  colonies,  and  to  great 
continental  states,  such  as  America  and  Russia  ;  and 
we  have  seen  Great  Britain  alone  steadily  adhering 
to  her  policy  of  Free  Trade.  The  experience  of 
two  generations  in  which  these  two  great  opposing 
policies  have  been  put  into  practice  side  by  side, 
surely  furnishes  sufficient  data  for  testing  the  two 
theories  in  the  light  of  that  experience.  Adam 
Smith  and  Friedrich  List  each  in  his  own  day  pro- 
pounded his  theory  academically,  and  enforced  it 
by  purely  deductive  arguments,  based  on  certain 
generally-admitted  principles  of  human  action.  The 
recent  fiscal  controversy  has  rightly  proceeded  on 
entirely  different  lines — it  has  been  in  the  main  an 
attempt  on  both  sides  to  reason  by  inductive  pro- 
cess from  the  mass  of  available  statistics  and 
experience. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  these  pages,  without  enter- 
ing into  the  statistical  argument  in  detail,  to  follow 
the  latter  method,  to  state  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  broader  general  conclusions  which  may  be 
accepted,  in  particular  as  regards  the  United  King- 
dom, as  demonstrated  by  the  logic  of  experience,  and 
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as  shown  in  the  statistical  case  presented  by  the 
advocates  of  Free  Trade  in  the  fiscal  controversy ; 
and  to  consider  these  conclusions  in  their  relation 
to  the  "  a  priori  "  theories  and  deductive  arguments 
of  the  two  great  opposing  masters  of  this  branch 
of  economic  science. 

The  phenomena  which  emerge  most  conspicu- 
ously from  this  inquiry  are  two : — 

First:  The  complete  failure  of  the  States  which 
pursue  the  policy  of  national  protection  to  realise 
their  ideal — the  self-sufficing  State. 

Second :  The  extraordinary  vitality  of  the  indus- 
tries and  commerce  of  this  country,  which  in  many 
cases  appear  to  turn  to  their  profit,  and  to  thrive 
on  the  very  measures  taken  to  injure  them. 

First — Failure  to  Benefit  Protectionist 
Countries. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  very  statistics  of 
the  growth  of  international  trade  throughout  the 
world,  selected  by  Protectionists  to  prove  their  case, 
prove  that  the  economic  policy  intended  to  sub- 
stitute internal  exchange  for  international  exchange 
— to  import  nothing  which  can  be  produced  at  home 
— has  met  with  scanty  success,  and  that  the  more 
advanced  Protectionist  nations  pass  through  pre- 
cisely the  same  stages  of  industrial  evolution  we 
have  passed  and  are  passing  through.  Germany 
takes  to  manufacturing  industries,  she  constructs  a 
tariff  framed  to  stimulate  their  growth  and  export, 
and  nevertheless  she  suffers  the  "  melancholy  "  fate 
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of  all  prosperous  nations — an  excess  of  visible  im- 
ports ;  and  now  she  is  experiencing  a  growing  de- 
pendence on  the  foreigner  for  her  food  supply. 
(Meanwhile  she  has  grown  to  be  our  best  customer 
except  India.) 

America,  in  her  determination  to  be  economically 
"national,"  perpetrates  a  McKinley  tariff.  At  first 
she  succeeds  in  reducing  her  visible  purchases  from 
us  by  15  millions,  or  by  33  per  cent,  but  the  figure 
starts  growing  again  ;  six  years  later  she  repeats  the 
operation  by  the  Dingley  revision  of  the  tariff  with 
the  same  results,  and  now  her  visible  imports  from 
this  country  amount  to  58  millions  in  value,  or  11 
millions  more  than  the  pre-McKinley  maximum. 
Meanwhile  her  invisible  imports  from  us  leap  for- 
ward continuously  by  tens  of  millions  (see  Note, 
page-  9). 

It  is  seldom  realised  by  Protectionists  how  few 
people  in  the  best  protected  countries  directly  or  in- 
directly benefit  by  Protection. 

America,  with  its  high  and  all-round  tariff,  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  example.  In  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Edmund  Atkinson  has  made  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  very  complete  Census  returns  made  in  that 
country,  and  he  finds  that  out  of  29  millions  of  male 
and  female  persons  "  occupied  for  gain,"  only 
600,000  benefit  directly  or  indirectly  in  their  busi- 
ness by  the  tariff ;  and  the  28,400,000  who  get 
nothing  pay  for  it.  The  employment  of  these 
600,000  persons  may  have  been  created  by  the  tariff, 
but    it   cannot   be    supposed    that    they   are   a    clear 
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addition  to  the  sura  of  the  population  and  employ- 
ment of  the  country,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
same  tariff,  which  created  them  among  innumerable 
other  similar  achievements,  incidentally  destroyed 
American  shipping  and  the  shipbuilding  trade.  In 
advanced  countries  the  proportion  of  the  population 
engaged  in  manufactures  of  some  kind  would  prob- 
ably be  little  affected  by  universal  Free  Trade ;  the 
manufactures  would  to  some  extent  be  different 
manufactures,  in  all  cases  the  alteration  would  be 
to  better  manufactures  for  the  particular  country, 
the  product  would  be  sold  for  less  money,  the  con- 
sumers— that  is,  the  whole  population — would  have 
easier  lives,  and  the  national  income  would  be  greatly 
increased.  But  the  proportion  of  national  industrial 
energy  liberated  from  primary  rural  industries,  and 
devoted  to  manufactures,  which  it  is  the  whole  policy 
of  national  protection  to  regulate,  would  probably 
be  scarcely  affected  in  advanced  countries. 

Experience  gives  no  confirmation  to  the  argu- 
ment so  frequently,  and  apparently  so  successfully, 
used  by  American  Protectionists,  that  their  pro- 
tection is  in  any  sense  a  protection  of  the  wages  of 
the  working  classes.  Seeing  that  no  direct  protection 
is  given  to  labour  unless  it  be  imported  from  China 
or  Japan,  and  that  low-class  immigrant  labour  flows 
freely  into  the  country  at  the  rate  of  a  million  per- 
sons per  annum,  no  deductive  theorist  could  argue 
that  it  could  do  so ;  and  recent  statistical  investiga- 
tion has  shown  that,  not  only  are  the  wages  of  labour 
no  higher  in  the  protected  industries  than  in  those 
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in  the  same  country  which  enjoy  no  protection,  but 
employment  in  these  industries  is  less  secure,  and 
that,  in  all,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  due 
chiefly  to  the  Protectionist  tariff,  has  more  than  kept 
]3ace  with  the  increase  in  wages,  while  the  contrary 
has  been  the  case  in  this  country.  The  whole  of  the 
enhanced  cost  due  to  protective  duties  represents 
in  part  a  net  economic  loss  due  to  the  perversion  of 
the  national  industry,  and  in  part  the  swollen  profits 
of  a  very  small  body  of  extremely  wealthy  capitalists, 
generally  united  in  the  form  of  a  Kartel  or  Trust,  but 
no  part  of  it  appears  to  reach  the  pockets  of  the 
working  populations. 

Doubtless  the  total  effect  of  the  Protection  of  the 
Protectionist  nations  has  been  vastly  to  diminish 
the  total  volume  of  international  trade.  Its  cost 
to  the  people,  especially  to  the  poor  portion  of  the 
population,  has  been  beyond  estimate,  and  has  en- 
tailed a  lower  standard  of  living,  dearer  food  in 
most  countries,  dearer  clothing,  and  fewer  comforts 
and  luxuries  in  all  countries ;  but  it  has  not  fulfilled 
either  of  its  two  great  purposes  in  any  country,  it  has 
not  built  up  a  self-sufficing  State,  and  it  has  not  been 
the  means  of  the  building  up  of  the  great  manufac- 
turing powers  of  the  advanced  nations  to  anything 
like  the  extent  commonly  supposed  either  by 
Nationalist  Protectionists  or  by  Free  Traders. 

The  nations  of  the  world  which  have  put  into 
practice  the  national  theory  of  Protection  have  thus 
found  that  it  will  not  work  in  the  modern  world. 
They  have  paid  the  price,  but  they  have  not  achieved 
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the  blessed  equilibrium  desired  by  List — the  "  pro- 
portionate development  of  their  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, commerce,  and  navigation."  On  the 
contrary,  their  foreign  trades,  import  and  export 
together,  have  grown  for  a  period  even  more  rapidly 
than  our  own,  and  the  dependence  of  each  on  other 
nations  is  constantly  increasing.  We  find  that  every- 
thing which  ought  to  happen  and  must  happen  does 
not  "  come  off "  according  to  the  logical  programme, 
and  we  begin  to  suspect  there  are  other  forces  and 
principles  in  the  world  of  modern  trade  than  enter 
into  the  Protectionist's  philosophy. 

Second — Failure  to  Injure  Great  Bj'itain. 

But  how  are  we  to  explain  the  surprising  fact 
that  after  forty  years  of  severe  Protection  in 
America,  after  thirty  years  of  growing  Protection 
in  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  after  the 
unanimous  adoption  of  rigorous  Nationalistic  Pro- 
tection in  the  narrowest  sense  by  our  Colonies,  we, 
against  whom  alone  these  measures  have  been  taken, 
remain  with  a  prosperous  industrial  organisation 
equal  to  the  employment  of  our  whole  available 
population ;  that  we  pay  the  highest  nominal  and 
real  wages,  and  work  under  the  best  conditions ; 
that  we  keep  the  first  call  on  the  trade  of  the  world ; 
that  we  keep  the  best  of  the  trade ;  that  we  keep  as 
much  as  we  can  do  in  good  times }  What  is  the 
explanation  of  this  surprising  phenomenon  ? 

The  explanation  is,  that  the  National  Theory  of 
Protection  is  foredoomed  to  failure,  for  it  is  directed 
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against  modern  forces  far  stronger  than  any  that 
tariffs  can  control. 

The  forces  of  civilisation  and  contemporary  in- 
dustrial progress  forbid  national  isolation.  These 
forces,  the  growth  of  communications,  the  quicken- 
ing and  cheapening  of  carriage  by  sea  and  land,  the 
increase  of  commercial  intercourse  and  information, 
the  rapidly-growing  habit  of  travel,  are  all  bringing 
the  nations  together,  favour  international  trade  and 
interdependence,  and  make  for  international  friend- 
ship and  peace.  These  forces  create  new  inter- 
national industries  and  services,  and  higher  industries 
and  services  faster  than  tariffs  can  check  the  old 
ones. 

We  have  seen  that  these  higher  and  new  indus- 
tries gravitate  to  England,  and  thus  it  is  that  Free 
Trade  England,  dominated  by  the  "  demon  of  cheap- 
ness," instead  of  being  isolated,  extinguished, 
starved  out,  as  the  Protectionist  theorist  says  she 
should,  and  must  be,  is  able  to  secure  not  only  as 
large  a  share  as  she  can  take,  but  is  able  to  secure 
to  herself  the  best  of  the  trade.  And  thus  the 
nation  which  holds  and  follows  the  morally  higher 
theory  of  trade  has  its  reward  even  in  this  world. 

THE   FUTURE. 

Before  concluding  my  argument  on  the  purely 
economic  aspect  of  the  development  of  our  Foreign 
Trade,  I  must  in  a  few  sentences  give  my  forecast  of 
its  probable  future.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  only 
unlikely,  but  impossible,  that  the  phenomenal  growth 
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of  our  exports  and  imports  we  have  witnessed 
during  the  last  four  years  can  be  maintained,  and, 
further,  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  should  be  main- 
tained. Doubtless,  foreign  trade  will  grow  at  a 
slower  rate.  But,  as  a  nation  progresses  in  indus- 
trial development,  a  constantly  decreasing  proportion 
of  its  energy  is  necessarily  directed  to  the  produc- 
tion of  material  goods  suitable  for  foreign  exchange. 
A  primitive  people  must  expend  all  its  energy  in 
catching  and  growing  food  to  live.  An  advanced 
people  expends  a  small  portion  of  its  energy  in 
the  production  of  food,  and  a  constantly  decreasing 
proportion  of  its  energy  in  its  old  primitive  "  staple  " 
trades.  It  advances  to  more  specialised  products 
for  more  elaborated  and  specialised  needs — from  the 
bread-and-meat  it  advances  to  the  "  pickles-and- 
jam  "  stage.  Its  increase  is  in  quality  rather  than 
quantity,  for  when  a  nation  has  enough  in  quantity 
it  does  not  require  more  things — it  requires  better 
things.  And  these  better  things  are  not  the  material 
of  foreign  trade,  they  are  better  houses,  better  cities, 
better  communications,  better  education,  better 
amusements.  Study  the  last  Census  returns,  and  you 
will  see  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  our 
people  engaged  on  these  better  things :  in  transport 
and  distribution,  in  Government  and  public  works 
and  service,  in  the  fine  arts  and  the  applied  arts 
and  crafts,  in  education,  and  in  recreation  and  amuse- 
ments. As  we  advance  in  prosperity  this  process 
will  go  on,  and  these  newer  occupations  are  not  the 
production  of  the  material  goods  suitable  for  foreign 
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trade.  It  is  even  probable  we  shall  pay  for  our 
imports  in  an  increasing  degree  by  our  services, 
and  in  a  less  degree  by  our  goods.  But  our  produc- 
tion of  material  and  non-material  wealth  may  then  be 
much  greater  than  it  is  now — its  distribution  may  be 
better,  our  national  income,  our  comfort,  our  pros- 
perity may  be  greater,  and  our  standard  of  living 
higher.  And  this  brings  me  back  to  the  point  at 
which  I  started,  that  our  foreign  trade  is  no  measure 
of  our  whole  trade,  and  our  imports  and  exports  are 
no  measure  of  our  national  income  ;  and  that  our 
course  of  industrial  and  social  progress  in  the  future 
lies  on  lines  for  the  most  part  distinct  from  foreign 
trade. 

In  my  vision  of  both  present  and  future  you  may 
consider  me  an  optimist.  Mr.  Chamberlain  calls 
himself  an  optimist — "  an  incorrigible"  optimist. 
Well,  if  he  is  an  optimist,  so  were  Jonah  and  Jere- 
miah. But  one  who  believes  in  the  truth,  the  present 
profit,  and  final  trium'ph  of  Free  Trade,  must  be  an 
optimist. 


THE  ETHICAL  CASE. 

NATIONAL   AND    INTERNATIONAL. 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  and  in  fact  in  the  whole 
literature  of  the  fiscal  controversy,  the  case  of  Free 
Trade  versus  Protection  has  been  treated  as  a  purely 
economic  question,  a  sordid  business  "  proposition," 
which  each  nation  must  solve  for  itself  according 
to  its  own  view  of  its  immediate  industrial  and 
commercial  interests  in  the  narrowest  national  sense. 

That  it  has  a  deeper  and  wider  significance,  that 
it  is  a  battle  not  only  between  truth  and  error,  but 
between  light  and  darkness ;  that,  in  the  realm  of 
trade,  it  is  a  constant  struggle  of  honest  industry  and 
intelligent  enterprise  against  corruption  and  in- 
trigue ;  and,  in  the  realm  of  political  life,  a  struggle 
of  the  greatest  influence  for  "  peace  and  goodwill 
among  nations "  against  international  jealousy  and 
strife,  is  an  aspect  of  the  question  scarcely  noticed 
in  the  din  of  the  controversy.  And  the  reason  of  this 
is  clear,  it  is  that  on  the  ethical  plane  there  are  no 
two  sides  to  the  question. 

To  the  Protectionist  nation  itself  the  economic 
loss  is  of  a  varying  and  uncertain  nature,  but  where 
it  is  greatest  it  is  of  far  less  importance  to  the 
community  than  the  deterioration  of  the  moral  stan- 
dard both  of  commerce  and  politics.  The  inner 
history  of  every  modern  protective  tariff  is  a  his- 
tory of  commercial  and  political  corruption.  When 
once  it  has  been  established  in  a  democratic  State, 
the  minute  minority  of  protected  capitalists,  in  alli- 
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ance  in  some  cases  with  an  agrarian  party,  always 
manage  to  rule  the  community  in  their  own  interests. 
Whatever  may  be  the  momentary  subject  of  political 
controversy,  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  which 
the  voters  are  conscious  at  a  general  election,  at  the 
back  stand  the  financial  potentates  and  monopolists 
to  guard  the  tariff  by  which  they  live  and  were 
brought  into  being.  If  public  opinion  is  becoming 
rebellious,  public  opinion  is  found  to  be  an  article 
which  can  be  manufactured  at  a  cost — newspapers 
are  started  or  captured  and  subsidised,  universities 
are  endowed,  the  springs  of  truth  and  knowledge  are 
poisoned,  the  fountain  of  justice  itself  is  con- 
taminated. Above  all,  the  organisations  of  political 
parties  are  made  secure,  party  funds  are  always  in- 
sufficient, the  "  sinews  of  war  "  decide  the  event,  and 
pensioners  inevitably  become  tools. 

These  are  the  occult  forces  which  strangle  free- 
dom in  a  free  country — forces  described  in  the  (at 
present)  Protectionist  Times  as  "  the  forces  which 
are  sapping  the  life  of  the  United  States,  the  forces 
of  greed,  of  corruption,  and  of  wealth,  organised 
more  perfectly  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world."  In  England  we  have  in  the  long  run 
"government  of  the  people  by  the  people  for  the 
people."  It  is  an  American  who  has  said  that  in 
America  they  have  "  government  of  the  people  by 
the  machine  for  the  trusts." 

But  it  is  not  so  much  in  its  national  as  in  its 
international  aspect  that  the  strength  of  the  ethical 
case   for  Free  Trade  lies.     List  himself  speaks  of 
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Free  Trade  in  its  ethical  aspect  as  "  commended 
both  by  common  sense  and  rehgion."  The  vision 
which  inspired  Cobden  was  of  a  world  of  nations 
in  which  growing  international  trade  would  bear  the 
fruit  of  better  mutual  knowledge  and  greater  mutual 
sympathy,  and  these  together  would  weave  a  web 
to  bind  peoples  together  of  such  infinite  complexity 
that  a  war  would  become  both  a  moral  and  an 
economic  impossibility.  This  great  moral  end 
he  believed  could  be  gained  by  economic 
means. 

The  end  in  view  of  the  nationalistic  Protec- 
tionist, on  the  other  hand,  is  not  peace,  but  war  and 
efficiency  in  war,  and  its  method  is  the  "  method  of 
barbarism,"  a  perpetual  state  of  economic  warfare. 
The  ideal  State  of  List  is  the  economic  unit  which 
can  gather  its  internal  resources  together,  and  find 
within  itself  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  it  to  fight 
its  neighbours,  and  to  attain  this  desirable  condition 
he  did  not  scruple  to  say  Germany  will  have  to  annex 
Holland  and  Denmark.  His  successors  to-day  say 
Germany  must  have  a  colonial  empire  to  provide 
an  outlet  for  her  surplus  population,  and  food  for 
her  people  at  home. 

The  higher  moral  standard  of  Richard  Cobden's 
theory  and  policy  all  Protectionists,  as  well  as  Free 
Traders,  must  allow,  but  it  is  their  custom  to  cast 
ridicule  upon  the  great  Free  Trade  politician  as  a 
visionary  and  a  convicted  false  prophet,  and  to  speak 
of  the  great  exponent  of  the  national  economic  sys- 
tem as  "  scientific." 
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Here  again  we  may  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
sixty  years,  not  to  assist  our  moral  judgment,  but 
to  survey  the  progress  of  the  conflict  between  the 
admittedly  higher  and  admittedly  lower — between 
the  economics  of  peace  and  the  economics  of  war. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  although  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  except  ourselves  have  deliberately  adopted 
the  national  system  of  tariffs,  it  has  become  not  less 
difficult,  but  infinitely  more  difficult  for  them  to  pre- 
pare for  and  maintain  a  state  of  warfare  on  a  scale 
which  would  engage  the  full  strength  of  their  mili- 
tary organisations.  At  the  edge  of  the  world,  in 
Manchuria  or  South  Africa  it  may  still  be  possible, 
with  infinite  difficulty,  to  wage  a  war  on  a  consider- 
able scale,  but  those  who  have  most  closely  con- 
sidered the  question  are  most  strongly  of  opinion 
that  a  great  European  war,  in  which  naval  as  well 
as  military  powers  were  engaged,  in  which  the  cus- 
tomary channels  of  international  intercourse, 
material  and  financial,  were  stopped  or  paralysed, 
would  collapse  by  the  utter  economic  and  industrial 
breakdown  of  the  countries  concerned,  and  could 
never  be  fought  out  to  a  finish  by  the  armies  and 
fleets  of  the  nations  engaged.  If  this  be  true,  and 
personally  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  true,  is  it  too  much 
to  say  that  when  Cobden  prophesied  that  the  increase 
of  international  communications  would  end  warfare 
between  civilised  States,  he  prophesied  even  better 
than  he  knew,  and  that  the  rival  system,  of  List, 
which  aimed  at  the  creation  of  the  self-contained 
State,  self-sufficing  for  war,  has  broken  down  in  its 
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attempts  to  realise  its  anti-ethical  ideal  as  completely 
as  its  economic  ideal  ? 

Doubtless,  the  ethical  standard  of  -international 
relations — the  standard  of  war  and  diplomacy,  is  as 
yet  of  a  primitive  and  barbarous  character ;  but  still 
it  slowly  improves.  Civilised  peoples  have  long  left 
behind  them  the  stages  of  wars  of  pure  rapine,  wars 
for  cows,  and  wives,  and  slaves ;  wars  of  extermina- 
tion for  conquest  of  land.  A  dynastic  or  a  religious 
war  between  civilised  peoples  is  inconceivable  in 
these  days.  The  sources  of  international  strife  are 
now,  at  bottom,  almost  invariably  economic.  Is  it 
the  dream  of  a  fanatic  to  believe  that  when  nations 
once  realise  the  complete  futility  of  their  national- 
istic economic  aims,  this  last  cause  of  war  may  also 
disappear .'' 

"  But  what  about  the  meanwhile,"  the  average 
worldly  man  may  ask,  "  we  are  living  in  a  world 
which  still  believes  in  wars,  and  if  occasion  arises  will 
rush  into  one  ?  Admitting  the  possibility  of  uni- 
versal collapse  of  the  material  organisation  of  civili- 
sation under  the  strain,  will  it  not  then  be  vvorse  for 
us  than  for  others  ^  Has  our  path  of  peace  been  the 
path  of  relative  safety  ?  Have  we  not  more  exten- 
sive international  relations  than  others,  and  are  we 
not,  therefore,  more  dependent  on  the  foreigner  than 
they .?  "  Here  again  we  can  prove  that  the  higher 
path  has  been  not  only  the  most  profitable,  but  the 
most  secure.  The  Report  of  the  recent  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Food  Supply  in  Time  of  War  proves  by 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  most  experienced 
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naval  and  commercial  experts  that,  with  our  great 
Free  Trade  industries,  with  our  merchants,  and  our 
ships,  drawing  our  food  and  raw  material  from  all 
parts  of  the  earth,  added  to  our  naval  power,  our 
supplies  are  rendered  more,  and  not  less,  secure  by 
the  very  extent  and  variety  of  our  operations,  and 
are  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  serious  inter- 
ruption by  any  enemy. 

And  thus  Free  Trade  stands  justified.  In  the 
sphere  of  ethics  it  is  the  path  of  humanity,  honesty, 
and  commercial  purity,  but  no  less  in  the  sphere  of 
politics  is  it  the  path  of  safety  and  in  the  sphere 
of  economics  is  it  the  path  of  profit. 

Protectionist  nations  have  chosen  the  spirit  and 
the  methods  of  war  to  govern  their  commercial 
policy.  We  have  chosen  the  higher  path,  and  we 
have  proved  the  old  word  true,  that  "  Whosoever  will 
save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  but  whosoever  shall  lose 
his  life,  the  same  shall  save  it." 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  PROTECTION 
ON  WAGES. 


I  HAVE  lately  returned  from  the  United  States, 
where  a  ver}^  important  issue  has  been  before  the 
people  during  the  Presidential  election.  It  would 
be  false  to  call  that  issue  one  of  Free  Trade,  because 
the  proposal  was  whether  the  high  Protectionist 
tariff,  now  averaging  47  per  cent,  on  the  price  of 
imports,  should  be  reduced  to  42  per  cent.  If  a  man 
took  fort3--seven  drinks  in  the  day  and  reduced  them 
to  forty-two,  you  would  not  call  him  a  teetotaler  ;  so 
a  small  reduction  of  a  high  tariff  cannot  be  dignified 
as  one  of  Free  Trade  ;  but  it  is  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge,  and  may  be  driven  home  so  as  to  rend  in 
twain  the  system  of  Protection.  The  real  question 
before  the  people  was  whether  Protection  is  the 
source  of  high  wages  among  the  working  classes. 

THE   VALUE    OF   WAGES. 

You  are  aware  that  wages  in  America  are  notabh- 
higher  than  they  are  in  this  country.  This  is  gener- 
ally but  not  invariably  true.     Nominal  wages  mean 
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so  mail}-  dollars  or  shillings  per  week  ;  while  real 
wages  are  the  necessities  and  comforts  which  can  be 
lioiight  by  them.  Let  me  give  you  a  concrete  illus- 
tration. I  know  the  case  of  three  men  who  emigi'ated 
from  Bradford  to  America.  They  earned  32s.  in  this 
countr}',  and  went  under  an  engagement  to  receive 
50s.  in  the  United  States,  where  they  have  been  for 
two  years.  About  six  weeks  since  they  wrote  to 
their  old  English  master  offering  to  come  back  at 
their  former  wages,  because  they  found  that  these 
went  further  in  England  than  their  higher  nominal 
wages  did  in  America.  Upon  hearing  what  they  had 
done,  their  American  employer  raised  their  wages  to 
56s.,  and  they  remain  to  see  whether  this  will  render 
their  position  more  favourable.  In  considering  my 
observations  bear  in  mind  the  important  difference 
between  nominal  and  real  wages. 

What  makes  nominal  wages  higher  in  the  United 
States  ?  The  real  wages  of  unskilled  labourers  are 
certainly  higher  in  that  country,  but  I  am  by  no 
means  so  certain  that  those  of  skilled  workmen  are. 
There  are  two  gi"eat  political  parties  in  America — the 
Republicans  and  the  Democrats.  The  former  support 
Protection,  and  contend  that  wages  are  raised  by  this 
system  and  maintained  at  a  high  level.  The  Demo- 
crats, in  the  late  contest,  have  with  some  misgivings 
now  ranged  themselves  in  favour  of  a  reform  of  the 
tariff,  and  they  deny  that  Protection  influences  wages 
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in  any  sensible  degree.  Protection,  say  the  Republi- 
cans, creates  industries  which  would  not  exist  without 
it,  and  therefore  it  gives  work  to  labour.  It  is  not 
work  for  itself  that  the  labourer  desires  ;  he  wishes  to 
obtain  a  comfortable  living  from  his  work.  He  does 
not  live  to  work  ;  he  works  to  live.  Good  living  at 
the  lowest  price  is  the  workman's  aim.  How  can 
taxes  on  most  of  the  necessaries  and  upon  all  the 
comforts  of  life  help  him  to  that  end  ?  When  taxes, 
averaging  about  one-half  the  value  of  commodities, 
are  put  on  foreign  imports,  home-made  goods  must 
rise  to  the  increased  selling  price,  otherwise  Protection 
would  neither  have  meaning  nor  justification.  It  is 
obvious  that,  under  these  conditions,  each  man  as  a 
consumer  pays  a  tax.  to  himself  as  a  producer.  You 
work  in  a  woollen  mill  under  this  Protection,  and  are 
gratified  that  the  toolmaker,  the  shoemaker,  and 
hatter  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  your  industry  ; 
but  they  are  consoled  because  you  pay  taxes  to 
support  them  in  their  trades.  This  is  a  vicious  circle, 
and  you  might  as  well  transfer  money  from  your  lelt 
to  your  right  pocket  in  the  vain  hope  that  you  are 
enriching  yourself.  If  Protection  gives  to  a  man 
more  wages,  where  does  the  more  come  from  'i  It 
comes  from  the  taxes,  which  all  working  men  have  to 
pay  to  support  Protection.  Experience  has  certainly- 
proved  that  Protection  is  not  inconsistent  with  high 
wages  in  a  new  country  like  America.     This  is  a  very 
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different  proposition  from  the  statement  that   Pro- 
tection is  the  cause  of  high  wages. 

A  Httle  consideration  will  convince  you  that 
Protection  has  nothing  but  a  deteriorating  influence 
on  the  rate  of  wages.  In  the  first  place,  the  un- 
protected industries  in  the  United  States  have  higher 
wages  than  the  protected  trades.  In  a  country  where 
all  the  national  expenditure  is  met  by  Custom  and 
Excise  duties,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  any  trade  is 
absolutely  free,  but  some  industries  are  relatively  free 
as  compared  with  manufactures  which  are  protected 
by  excessive  duties  varying  from  60  to  100  per  cent. 
The  carpenters  who  have  little  protection,  make  £()o 
yearly,  while  the  protected  cotton  spinners  and 
weavers  get  ^49.  The  unprotected  bakers  win  ^84, 
while  the  protected  makers  of  men's  clothes  get  £^'j. 
The  free  printers  obtain  ^118  in  wages,  but  the 
protected  machine  makers  have  only  £()i  wages. 
The  workers  in  stone  and  marble  have  £^i  wages  ; 
but  the  closely  protected  industries  of  iron  and  steel 
average  £y%.  These  are  the  averages  which  I  take 
from  the  returns  in  the  census,  and  they  might  be 
largely  multiplied.  They  are  conclusive  as  to  the 
fact  that  the  wages  of  protected  industries  are  lower 
than  those  which  have  little  or  no  Protection  from 
the  tariff.  General  Liebe,  in  his  recent  work  on  the 
tariff,  gives  a  table  of  the  wages  in  twelve  staple 
industries  under  Protection,  and  of  twelve  which  were 
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unprotected.  Besides  being  higher,  the  wages  of  the 
unprotected  workmen,  during  the  six  years  ending 
1886,  have  increased  from  10  to  35  per  cent. ;  while 
those  of  the  protected  labourers  fell  from  5  to  35 
per  cent. 

Still,  you  may  think  that  Protection  may  at  least 
regulate  and  render  uniform  the  wages  of  like  indus- 
tries all  over  the  country.  It  does  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  variation  between  the  wages  of  the  same 
industries  in  different  parts  of  the  Union  is  greater 
than  between  it  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Ohio  and 
Connecticut  are  States  with  woollen  manufactures, 
but  the  wages  vary  by  70  per  cent.  New  Jerse}"  and 
North  Carolina  have  cotton-mills,  and  their  wages 
differ  by  80  per  cent.  Now,  the  alleged  difference 
between  the  wages  of  America  and  England  is  gener- 
ally taken  at  50  per  cent.  Observe,  then,  that 
Protection  neither  ensures  the  highest  wages  to  its 
industries,  nor  does  it  equalise  them  in  the  same 
trades.  That  wages  are  not  governed  by  Protection 
follows  from  the  fact  that  they  are  no  higher  in  an 
industry  working  under  a  prohibitive  duty  of  100  per 
cent,  than  in  one  having  a  more  moderate  tax  of 
25  per  cent. 

EVILS   OF   PROTECTION. 

The  most  serious  evil  of  Protection  in  America  is 
that  it  practically  restricts  the  markets  for  manufac- 
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tured  goods  to  the  domestic  demand  of  its  population 
of  sixty  millions.     This,  no  doubt,  is  a  large  market, 
but  it  is  not  nearl}'  so  large  as  the  market  of  the 
world.    The  exclusion  of  foreign  markets  produces 
a  frequent  glut  of  commodities,  and  many  mills  make 
in  seven  or  eight  months  as  much  as  they  can  sell  in 
twelve  ;  so  they  shut  up  for  three  or  four  months  in 
the   year.     Of  all  material  evils,  insecurity   in   the 
means  of  living  is  the  most  disheartening,  the  most 
exasperating,  and  the  most  demoralising  to  working 
men.     An  enforced  idleness  for  a  third  or  fourth  of 
the  year  is  disastrous  to  working  men.     It  means 
seven   months'   pay   for  twelve    months'    living.      I 
quote,  as  an  illustration  of  what  is  constantly  hap- 
pening, a  single  paragraph  from  the  Bos/on  Post  ol 
loth  November  :— "The  carpet  mills  of  E.  S.  Higgins 
&  Co.  gave  notice  of  a  reduction  of  600  men  from 
Monday   next.     At   Reading  to-day   the   ironworks 
were  shut  down  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  300  men 
and  boys  were  thrown  out   of  work.     The  Boston 
sugar  refinery  will  be  closed  to-night  for  an  indefinite 
period.   This  refinery  reduced  the  wages  of  the  work- 
men 7  per  cent,  on  ist  October."     Periodical  stagna- 
tion of  this  kind  must  be  hateful  to  working  men, 
who  like  steady  and  continuous  labour.    In  1885,  o"t 
of  816,000  operatives  in  Massachusetts,  241,000,  or 
29 i  per  cent.,  were  out  of  employment  in  this  way 
for  part  of  the  year.     In  the  cotton  mills,  39  per 
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cent,  males  and  43  per  cent,  females  ;  in  the  woollen 
factories,  39  per  cent,  males  and  45  per  cent,  females; 
and  in  the  boot  and  shoe  machine  shops,  d"]  per  cent, 
males  and  71  per  cent,  females,  had  these  stoppages 
in  their  annual  work.^  The  nominal  high  rate  of 
wages  thus  suffers  a  serious  reduction.  Except  in 
the  face  of  grave  depressions  of  trade,  we  do  not 
experience  this  evil  in  England,  because  the  cheap 
cost  of  production  enables  our  goods  to  be  sent  to 
foreign  markets,  although  the  domestic  market  ma}' 
be  glutted  by  over-production.  The  autumn  steamers 
bring  back  to  England  many  of  these  idle  workmen. 
The  steamer  Germanic,  on  its  return  voyage  from 
New  York  this  week,  is  to  bring  over  from  600  to 
800  working  men.  They  return  to  England  to  spend 
the  three  months  when  there  is  no  employment  for 
them  at  the  mills  ;  because  they  may  get  work  in 
this  country,  and,  even  if  they  do  not,  it  is  much 
cheaper  to  live  here  during  enforced  idleness.  They 
return  to  America  in  spring  to  get  their  high  nominal 
wages  when  the  factories  are  again  open. 

The  Republicans  assert  that  Protection  is  necessary 
for  the  employment  of  native  American  labour.  The 
real  truth  is  that  protected  factories  now  employ  few 
Americans.     In  a  large  mill  in  Xew  Hampshire,  em- 

*  David  A.  Wells — "  Relation  of  the  Tariff  to  Wages,"  y.  42. 
Fifty-six  other  occupations  were  enumerated  in  this  State,  of  which 
half  the  whole  number  were  idle  part  of  the  year. 
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ploying  6,000  hands,  only  230  Americans  are  found 
among  them  ;  the  rest  consisting  chiefly  of  French 
Canadians,  a  good  many  Irish,  with  a  few  Gemians 
and  English.  You  have  lately  heard  a  good  deal 
about  the  fisheries,  which  are  now  straining  the 
relations  between  this  country  and  the  United  States, 
These  fishing  vessels  sail  from  the  coasts  of  New 
England  to  fish  on  those  of  Canada,  and  it  is  con- 
tended that  they  must  be  protected  because  they  are 
the  chief  nursery  for  American  seamen.  In  these 
fishing  vessels  there  are  only  2^  per  cent,  of  American 
seamen,  the  remainder  of  j^  per  cent,  consisting  ot 
Canadians  and  English  sailors  from  Xew  Brunswick 
and  Xova  Scotia.  I  state  this  on  the  authority  of 
the  chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  has  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  fact  that  Americans  are  so  rapidl}-  lessening 
in  the  protected  industries.  The  causes  of  this 
diminution  are  not  far  to  seek  ;  they  are  due  to 
the  circumstance  that  native  Americans  desert  pro- 
tected industries  which  are  constantly  lowering  wages, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  competition  in  a  limited 
market,  and  they  pass  over  to  the  unprotected  labour, 
which  is  better  paid. 

PROTECTION-   FAILS   TO    MAIXTAIX   GOOD   WAGES. 

Allow  me  now  to  gi^s'e  my  reasons  for  the  general 
fact  that  Protection  not  onlv  fails  to  maintain  good 
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wages,  but  that  it  is  a  force,  and  a  strong  force,  to 
lower  them.  Buyers  and  sellers  are  correlative.  It 
a  man  cannot  sell  his  labour  for  the  whole  of  the  3'ear, 
he  cannot  buy  manufactured  products  when  he  is  idle, 
except  by  stinting  his  purchases,  and  encroaching  on 
his  savings  to  purchase  the  actual  necessaries  of  life. 
When  mills  stop  for  some  months  in  the  year,  the 
workmen  become  poor  and  discontented.  This  leads 
to  the  strikes  and  depressions  which  are  so  painfully 
frequent  in  America,  and  about  which  I  shall  have 
something  to  sa)^  later  on.  In  the  mutual  dependence 
of  buyer  and  seller,  the  American  workman  sells  his 
labour  under  conditions  of  Free  Trade,  because  there 
is  perfect  Free  Trade  in  the  thirty-eight  States  and 
eleven  territories  of  the  Union  ;  but  he  buys  his 
commodities  under  Protection.  The  workman  as  a 
buyer  cannot  get  any  foreign  manufactures  except  at 
a  price  fifty  to  seventy  per  cent,  higher  than  its  cost 
in  Europe,  while  the  home  manufactures,  except  when 
there  is  a  glut  of  them,  are  sold  at  a  price  which 
represents  the  duty  of  the  tariff  added  to  the  produc- 
tion. These  high-priced  goods  largely  lessen  real 
wages,  which,  as  I  have  explained,  are  the  amount 
which  you  can  get  for  your  money  in  providing  the 
needs  and  comforts  of  life.  This  lowering  of  real 
wages  is  represented  in  a  concrete  form  In'  the  higher 
price  of  all  protected  conmiodities,  whether  the}-  are 
imported  from  abroad  or  are  made  at  liome.     Taxes 
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thus  laid  upon  labour  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people,  and  have  exactly  the  same  effect  as  if  you 
made  a  direct  deduction  from  the  power  of  tools,  from 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  the  capacities  of  the  climate. 
You  must  then  see  that  Protection  is  a  force  which 
cuts  down  nominal  wages,  and  that  the  high  cost  of 
production  caused  by  them  forces  the  competing 
manufacturer  either  to  lower  wages  or  to  seek  for 
cheaper  labour  from  the  foreign  emigrants  who  flock 
to  America  from  every  other  country  : — 

Great  Empire  of  the  West, 
The  dearest  and  the  best, 
Made  up  of  all  the  rest. 

THE   REASON   WHY. 

I  have  denied  that  Protection  determines  tlie 
high  rate  of  wages  in  America,  and  I  must  now 
explain  what  causes  it. 

Why  are  wages  higher  there  than  in  England  ? 
Cobden  explained  the  condition  of  wages  in  a  single 
sentence.  "  When  two  nien  ask  work  from  one 
employer,  wages  are  low  ;  when  two  employers  are 
after  one  man,  wages  are  high."  This  is  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  it  rules  wages  in  America 
as  it  does  in  England.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  only  fifteen  persons  to  a  square  mile,  while  in 
England  and  Wales  there  are  446.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
said,  ''  Whenever  a  Scotchman  gets  his  head  above 
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water  he  makes  for  the  kind."  The  very  reverse  is 
true  as  regards  America^  for  whenever  the  labourers 
of  any  nation  in  Europe  get  their  heads  below  water, 
they  strike  out  for  the  prairies  of  America.  The 
land  of  that  country  now  requires  eight  millions  ol 
labourers  to  cultivate  it,  while  those  in  other  indus- 
tries amount  to  about  three  millions.  They  are  only 
partly  under  Protection — the  general  estimate  being 
that  there  are  from  seventeen  to  twenty  unprotected 
labourers  for  every  one  who  is  working  in  a  protected 
industry.  In  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  let  us  put 
the  proportion  as  ten  to  one.  Is  it  not  obvious, 
when  the  unprotected  industries  compete  for  ten 
men,  and  the  protected  industries  for  one,  that  it 
must  be  the  former  and  not  the  latter  which  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  wages  ?  Of  the  unprotected  indus- 
tries, agriculture  is  much  the  most  important.  Out 
of  seventeen  and  a  half  million  bread  winners  in  the 
United  States,  the  land  employs  eight  millions  ;  so 
that  is  necessarily  the  industry  which  rules  the  rate 
of  wages.  Protection  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  except  as  a  force  which  lowers  the  rate. 
Compare  wages  in  the  east  and  west  of  America. 
The  State  of  Maine,  in  the  east,  is  occupied  with 
the  lumber  and  other  trades,  full}'  protected,  and  its 
average  wages  are  £^2  yearly ;  while  California,  in 
the  west,  with  its  farms  and  its  orchards,  having  no 
Protection,  has  an  average  wage  of  £()(),     Farming, 
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ci  perfectly  free  industry,  is  the  chief  competitor  for 
labour,  and  has  to  pay  more  for  it.  You  see  exactly 
the  same  thing  in  our  new  colonies  when  they 
possess  large  tracts  of  virgin  land.  Australia  is  an 
excellent  example,  because  there,  side  by  side,  is  a 
colony  with  a  policy  ot  Protection  and  another  with 
Free  Trade.  Victoria  enjoys  Protection,  while  New 
South  Wales  has  adopted  the  policy  of  the  mother 
country,  although,  latterly  she  has  shown  a  retro- 
grade action.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  two 
systems  ?  Mctoria,  twenty  years  ago,  had  the  largest 
population,  and  has  increased  it  by  62  per  cent. ; 
while  Free  Trade  New  South  Wales  has  grown  by 
139  per  cent.,  and  now  pays  wages  which  are  even 
higher  than  those  of  the  United  States.  The  male 
wage-winners  of  Victoria  emigrate  to  the  neighbour- 
ing Free  Trade  colony,  and  the  Protectionist  colony 
has  now  an  excess  of  female  labour.  The  wages  of 
a  man  in  Victoria  being  £S^  ;  if  he  pass  to  New 
South  Wales  he  gets  for  the  same  work  i^ioo. 

SUGGESTED   ANNEXATION   OF  CANADA. 

Senator  Sherman,  a  politician  of  mark  in  the 
United  States,  is  agitating  the  American  people  to 
annex  Canada,  and  sever  it  from  England,  ^'ast  as 
is  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  rapid  as  is 
the  growth  of  its  population,  which  ought  to  count 
between  one  and  two  hundred  millions  in  another 
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thirty  3'earS;  it  is  not  vast  enough  for  a  system  of 
Protection  relying  on  home  markets  for  the  disposal 
of  its  products.  So  its  politicians  want  Canada,  a 
country  about  the  same  area  as  tlie  United  States, 
now  thinly  peopled,  but  with  great  potentiality  of 
growth.  The  annexation  of  Canada,  either  by  nego- 
tiation or  by  force,  would  wound  our  national  pride  ; 
but  would  it  wound  our  commercial  supremacy,  as 
American  politicians  believe  ?  Its  effect  upon  the 
whole  continent  of  Xorth  America  would  be  to  keep 
up  nominal  wages  over  that  vast  area  for  another 
hundred  years,  and  to  exclude  it  still  more  effectually 
than  at  present  from  the  foreign  markets,  which  buy 
our  manufactured  goods.  How  wise  are  statesmen 
in  their  generation  ! 

EMIGRATION. 

Perhaps  you  are  not  yet  con^•inced,  and  wish  me 
to  explain  why  it  is  that  extensive  emigration  goes  to 
America  if  Protection  does  not  keep  up  wages.  No 
doubt  Protection  stimulates  emigration,  but  not  in 
the  way  which  its  advocates  believe.  The  chief 
emigration  to  America  is  from  countries  of  high 
Protection,  which,  by  lowering  wages,  drive  out  their 
working  men.  China  is  the  father  of  the  protective 
system,  and  Chinese  labourers  swarmed  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  until  their  influx  was  prohibited  by  Vdw.  The 
protected  countries  of  Germany  and   Italy  send  ouL 
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a  large  number  of  emigrants  to  America.  The 
country  which  sends  out  fewer  is  Free  Trade  Eng- 
land. From  1880  to  1887  highly  protected  Germany 
sent  out  1,235,926  emigrants,  or  29  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  ;  while  this  Free  Trade  country  sup- 
plied 496,037,  or  iiy  per  cent.  Ireland,  during  that 
time,  sent  out  534,691  emigrants,  or  12I  per  cent., 
and  you  know  the  causes  which  make  Ireland  un- 
happy and  discontented.  If  Protection  is  a  panacea 
for  high  wages,  wh}'  did  protected  Germany  send  out 
nearly  three  times  as  many  of  her  people  as  Free 
Trade  England  ?*  Few  of  our  skilled  labourers 
emigrate  from  Great  Britain,  because  for  them  real 
wages  are  not  very  different  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Unskilled  labourers  are  wise  to  emigrate, 
as  the  demand  for  them  is  greater  than  in  this 
country,  and  the  real  wages  are  higher.  It  is  not 
Protection  which  to  any  considerable  extent  beckons 
the  labourers  from  other  lands.  In  the  last  ten  years, 
excluding  the  women  and  children,  only  2  per  cent, 
of  the  emigi-ants  went  into  protected  textile  and 
metal  industries,  and  another  2  per  cent,  into  mining. 
As  we  are  dealing  with  the  effect  of  Protection 
on  wages,  let  me  interpolate  an  observation  in  regard 
to   European   countries.      The  low-priced  labour  of 

*  The  total  number  of  immigrants  into  the  United  States 
between  1880-1887  was  4,257,262,  of  whom  1,149,207,  or  27  per 
cent.,  were  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Russia  seeks  to  protect  itself  by  a  heav}'  tariff  against 
the  higher  wages  ol'  Germany.  Italy,  with  its  badly 
paid  labour,  desires  to  exclude  the  German  goods. 
Most  of  the  European  countries  unite  to  protect  their 
cheap  labour  by  high  tariffs  against  England,  where 
the  average  wages  are  from  80  to  100  per  cent, 
higher  than  on  the  Continent.  Mistaken  as  to  their 
means,  we  still  recogniss  a  general  purpose,  that  it 
is  well  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  attacks  of 
the  strong.  But  Protection  in  the  United  States  is 
the  very  reverse  of  this,  for  there  it  is  a  case  of  the 
strong  trying  to  protect  themselves  against  the  weak, 
the  high  wage-earners  endeavouring  to  shut  out 
what  their  politicians  call  ''the  pauper  labour  of 
Europe." 

COMPARISON   OF  WAGES. 

You  ask  me  to  come  back  to  the  comparison  of 
American  and  English  wages,  although  I  thought  I 
had  dealt  sufficiently  with  this  question  ;  but  I  will 
try  to  explain  myself  more  fully.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  compare  rates  of  real  wages  between  two 
countries,  as  the  conditions  vary  materially.  Blaine, 
the  leader  of  the  Republican  party,  tried  to  do  so 
when  he  was  Secretar}'  of  State,  by  getting  excellent 
consular  reports  from  different  parts  of  England.  I 
give  the  conclusion  in  his  own  words  : — "  The  hours 
of  labour  in   the    Lancashire   mills   are   fifty-six,   in 
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Massachusetts  they  are  sixty  per  week,  and  in  the 
other  New  England  States,  where  the  wages  are 
generally  lower  than  in  Massachusetts,  they  are 
sixty-six  to  sixty-nine  hours  per  week.  Undoubtedly 
the  inequalities  in  the  wages  of  English  and  American 
workmen  are  more  than  equalised  by  the  greater 
efficiency  of  the  latter  and  their  longer  hours  of 
labour."  During  the  election  the  Protectionists  posted 
a  'placard  in  the  chief  mills  and  workshops  of  New 
York,  giving  the  average  wages  of  seventeen  staple 
industries  in  various  countries.  I  give  you  the  com- 
parison for  what  it  is  worth,  as  I  have  no  means  of 
testing  its  accuracy.  The  wages  in  Germany  are 
given  as  14s.,  in  England  as  30s.  8d.,  and  in  New 
York  as  49s.  6d.  Let  us  draw  our  own  conclusions 
from  this  Protectionist  statement.  Wages  in  these 
seventeen  staple  industries  are  1 1 1  per  cent,  higher  in 
Free  Trade  England  than  in  protected  Germany, 
though  they  are  61  per  cent,  higher  in  America  than 
in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  figure 
represents  the  average  increase  of  50  to  70  per  cent, 
levied  by  taxation  upon  manufactures.  Wages  are 
not  measured  by  money,  but  by  the  worth  which 
can  be  bought  by  it.  Another  estimate  of  American 
and  Enghsh  wages  has  been  made  by  Caroll  Wright, 
the  head  of  the  Labour  Bureau,  and  whether  he  is 
right  or  wrong  his  calculations  are  painstaking  and 
honest.      He   says   that   a   Massachusetts   mechanic 
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with  a  wife  and  three  children,  two  of  them  work- 
ing, makes  in  a  fully  employed  3'ear  £160;  while 
the  English  mechanic,  under  like  conditions,  makes 
£10^.  But  it  costs  the  American  workman,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  ^151  to  live  comfortably, 
and  the  English  operative  spends  only  ^loi.  If  this 
comparison  be  true,  at  the  end  of  the  3'ear  the 
American  mechanic  will  have  saved  £g,  and  the 
Englishman  only  £2.  Recollect  that  the  latter  has 
less  work  per  week  to  the  extent  of  four  to  six 
hours.  I  have  looked  to  the  savings  banks  to  test 
this  estimate,  but  they  are  only  one  method  of 
ascertaining  the  thrift  of  a  whole  people.  Building 
societies,  prudential  associations,  and  other  agencies 
for  promoting  thrift  complicate  the  question.  Taking 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  their  deposits  in 
savings  banks  are  ;^4  per  capita,  while  in  the  United 
Kingdom  they  are  £^.  The  latter  sum  has  in  this 
country  more  purchasing  power,  so  that  the  savings 
of  the  working  classes  in  the  two  countries  may  be 
considered  equal.  It  is  the  custom  of  American  poli- 
ticians to  magnify  the  efticiency  of  their  working 
classes  as  a  contrast  to  the  worn-out  and  effete 
people  in  Europe,  especially  in  "  decrepit  old  Eng- 
land." Thus  it  is  said  that,  while  an  English  opera- 
tive can  only  manage  three  looms,  an  American 
undertakes  five  or  six.  I  think,  for  the  same  class 
of  work,  American  managers  get  more  work  out  ol 
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their  men  than  EngHsh  do,  for  the  disciplme  of  the 
workshops  is  more  severe.  Usually,  however,  the 
comparisons  are  made  upon  incomparable  conditions. 
The  cotton  operative  here  is  usualh^  engaged  on  a 
finer  class  of  goods,  when  his  American  brother 
chicll}'  produces  coarser  fabrics.  In  England  cotton 
is  dear  and  labour  is  cheap,  so  we  use  more  labour 
and  less  cotton  than  they  do  in  America.  Besides, 
an  operative  in  their  mills  will  turn  out  more  pro- 
duct when  he  works  from  four  to  ten  extra  hours 
per  week.  I  have  told  }'ou  that  nati\'e  Americans 
are  disappearing  from  the  mills ;  so  the  comparison 
is  not  between  American  and  English  operatives, 
but  between  untrained  French  Canadians  and  Irish, 
who  take  their  places,  and  the  trained  English 
worker  in  his  own  country,  and  how  the  latter  can 
be  inferior  to  the  former  passes  human  comprehension. 
The  real  American  working  man  is  a  most  efficient 
operative  ;  but  that  he  is  better  than  a  good,  honest 
English  artisan  I  could  not  find  out  in  my  investi- 
gations. I  must  conclude  this  part  of  my  obsen'ations 
by  asking  your  assent  to  my  conclusions  that  Pro- 
tection is  a  gigantic  error  when  it  claims  to  be  the 
source  of  high  wages. 

Wheresoe'er  I  turn  my  \iew, 
All  is  strange,  yet  nothing  new  ; 
Endless  labour  all  along, 
Endless  labour  to  be  wTong. 
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Recollect  that  I  lia\'c  ])een  disciissinij-  the  effect  of 
Protection  not  on  infant  but  on  matured  industries. 
I  do  not  here  care  to  contend,  though  I  do  not  admit 
the  argument,  that  protected  infant  industries,  when 
first  initiated,  may  enhance  wages  and  profits.  Even 
if  it  were  necessary  to  attach  a  third  horse  to  pull  a 
load  up  a  hill,  it  is  too  costly  to  continue  it  when 
you  reach  the  level.  The  evils  of  Protection  become 
more  palpably  manifest  when  infant  industries  have 
grown  into  maturit}'  and  produce  glutted  markets  by 
excessive  competition,  for  then  a  time  arrives  when 
the  evil  of  Protection  shows  itself  by  low  wages, 
strikes,  or  lock-outs,  and  periodical  stagnation,  result- 
ing in  the  destruction  of  the  weak  and  the  sur\i\'al 
of  the  fittest. 

TRADES   UNIONS. 

I  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  Trades  Unions 
in  America.  In  the  acute  year  of  depression,  1884, 
the  reduction  of  wages  was  chiefly  in  protected 
industries.  In  cotton  and  woollen  mills  it  was  from 
20  to  30  per  cent.,  while  there  was  no  lowering  in 
the  wages  of  unprotected  house  builders,  carpenters, 
stone  cutters,  and  brickmakers.  In  the  protected 
iron  industries  wages  fell  from  15  to  22  per  cent.; 
but  the  unprotected  butchers,  leakers,  millers,  tanners, 
and  printers  did  not  suffer.  Wages  in  the  protected 
silk  mills  fell   15   to  25  per  cent.,  though   those  of 
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labourers  on  the  land  were  maintained  at  their  old 
rate.  Trades  Unions  cannot  regulate  markets,  but 
they  are  useful  in  getting  the  benefit  to  the  labourer 
when  these  improve.  Even  in  years  of  prosperity, 
strikes— the  last  resort  of  workmen— are  painfully 
frequent  in  America.  In  1887  there  went  out  on 
strike  340,854  persons,  and  of  these  112,317,  or  about 
one-third,  were  in  Pennsylvania,  a  State  in  which 
the  highly  protected  iron  industries  are  situated. 
From  1 88 1  to  1886  no  less  than  1,323,203  workers 
were  out  on  strike,  and  their  loss  in  wages,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  Labour  Bureau,  was  12^ 
million  sterling.*  Putting  the  complete  and  partial 
successes  to  the  credit  against  the  failures,  a  gain  ot 
average  wage  of  one  shilling  and  a  halfpenn}-  per 
day  was  achieved ;  but  to  obtain  this  the  v\'hole  of 
the  strikers  would  have  to  work  99  days  before  they 
covered  the  loss  during  the  strikes.  This  uneasiness 
of  labour,  which  has  been  marked  for  some  years, 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  gigantic  organisation  called 
"  The  Knights  of  Labour."  The  bread-winners  of 
the  United  States  number  17J  millions,  and  of  these 
this  organisation  claims  that  it  enrolled  from  li  to 
two  milHon  members.  Its  aims  were  much  I  -^.rger  than 
those  of  Trades  Unions.  The  latter  have  been  an 
important  educational  force  in  the  industrial  life  of 

*  Report    of  Commissioner   of    Labour — "Strikes    and    Lock- 
outs," p.  18, 
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England,  and  have  raised  the  level  of  conduct  and 
political  abilit}'  of  our  working  men.     Even  in  our 
past  history  there  have  been  no  doubt  instances  in 
which  Trades  Unions  ha^-e  been  wild  and  irrational 
in  their  means  and  ends  ;  but  as  they  got  experience 
and  education  the  relations  of  the  employers  and  the 
employed  became  more  harmonious,  while  the  acts 
of  our  unions  in  asserting  fair  and  just  consideration 
for   the   claims  of  labour   became   more   temperate, 
steady,   and   wise.      The   American    Trades   Unions 
have  not  yet  won  this  experience.      The}^  scarcely 
existed   before   the  war  of  secession,   and  the}'  ftre 
still  noisy  and  irrational   in  their  ways,  which  are 
neither  so  effective   nor   cleanly  as  with    us.      The 
Knights  of  Labour  arose  to  make  them  all-powerful. 
Many   Trades    Unions    merged   themselves    in    this 
organisation,  and  gave  up  their  self-government.     It 
was  a  huge  confederation  of  labour,  and  ainred  to 
subordinate    all    local    and     special    interests    in    a 
centralised    government.       It    grew   with    amazing 
rapidity,    and    showed    so    much    political    power 
that,  as  General  Walker,  the  distinguished  American 
political      economist,     remarks,    ''  it    goes    without 
saying     that     the     politicians     grovelled,    as     only 
American    politicians    can    grovel,   before    all    who 
were    supposed    to    exercise    influence    among    the 
Knights  of  Labour."     This  organisation  asserted  its 
right  and  power  to  transfer  the  whole  initiation   of 
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production  Iroin  tlie  employing  to  the  labouring 
class.  Xo  employer  could  under  such  conditions 
enter  into  contracts  or  extend  his  business.  The 
huge  force  of  the  new  confederation  was  to  be 
thrown  in  favour  of  local  strikes,  while  boycotting 
and  other  means  of  pressure  were  to  be  unsparingh- 
used.  This  tyrann}-  at  one  time  seemed  as  if  it 
would  prove  intolerable,  and  thoughtful  men  looked 
with  alarm  to  a  wholesale  destruction  of  wealth,  and 
to  the  general  prostration  of  industry.  The  Knights 
of  Labour  have  dismally  foiled.  Their  one  and  a 
half  million  of  members  have  shrunk  to  200,000  in 
the  few  years  of  their  existence,  and  now,  even 
among  American  politicians,  there  are  none  so  poor 
as  to  do  them  reverence.  The  Trades  Unions  have 
withdrawn  from  the  confederation  and  resumed  their 
former  autonomy.  In  condemning  some  of  the  ways 
of  Trades  Unions  in  America,  such  as  the  outburst 
of  lawlessness  in  the  Middle  States  in  July,  1877,  we 
must  not  forget,  in  extenuation,  that,  in  good  times. 
Protection  brings  excessive  profits  to  a  few  capitalists, 
while,  to  an  undue  extent,  it  throws  the  burden  of 
bad  times  upon  the  wage-earners. 

WAGES   AND    PRODUCTS. 

All  political  economists  now  agree  that  high- 
priced  labour  produces  low-priced  commodities,  while 
cheap  labour  means  dear  goods,     This  is  now  under- 
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stood  by  most  trades,  but  not  by  all.  In  the  black 
country  round  Wolverhampton  the  manufacture  of 
nails  and  chains  is  still  a  domestic  industry,  carried 
on  in  the  house  of  a  workman,  with  the  most 
primitive  machinery,  like  a  hammer  called  "  the 
Oliver,"  which  is  an  instrument  of  home  construction 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  out  of  old  bedposts 
or  other  ready  contrivances.  The  wages  of  the 
workers  are  deplorably  low,  yet  the  peaceful,  orderly 
population  work  on  with  the  hope  of  improved  times, 
although  factories,  with  machinery  conducted  by 
labourers  highly  paid,  are  destroying  the  domestic 
trade.  The  machine-made  nails  from  America  now 
push  hand-made  nails  out  of  the  market.  In  factories 
run  by  machinery  the  labour  cost  in  the  finished 
product  is  small,  varying  from  15  to  21  per  cent,  of 
its  cost.  You  will  readily  understand  this  because 
there  are  fewer  workmen  to  the  product,  though  their 
wages  are  high.  Notwithstanding  that  the  cost  of 
the  sum  of  labour  in  a  machine  product  is  low,  its 
cheapness  is  compassed  through  high  wages.  The 
skilled  English  workman  has  no  fear  of  low-priced 
inexpert  labour,  but  he  does  fear  high-priced  expert 
work.  The  high  wages  in  this  country  are  not 
lowered  by  the  low  wages  of  the  European  Continent. 
Yet  it  is  this  "  pauper  labour  of  Europe  "  that  is  used 
in  America  to  stalk  as  a  spectre  round  the  ramparts 
of  Protection— a  grim  sentinel  to  scare  the  working 
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men.  The  employer,  as  well  as  the  employed;  now 
knows  that  Adam  Smith  was  right  when  he  said  that 
high  wages  produce  more  active,  diligent,  and  ex- 
]">editious  work  than  when  they  are  low.  Wages  are 
really  a  share  in  the  product  of  industr}^,  and  must 
ultimately  be  determined  by  the  value  of  the  product 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  When  a  working-man 
in  Free  Trade  England  has  earned  his  wages  he  can 
spend  them  on  untaxed  commodities,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  necessaries  such  as  tea,  or  some 
luxuries  like  spirits  and  tobacco,  which  contribute  to 
the  imperial  revenue.  The  working  man  in  America 
finds  himself  face  to  face  with  taxation  in  every  act 
of  his  life.  Henry  Philpot,  a  farmer's  boy,  describes 
his  own  experience  as  follows  : — "  When  I  rise  from 
my  humble  cot  in  a  log-farm  house,  throwing  off  ni}' 
bed-clothes,  taxed  40  to  100  per  cent.,  and  putting  on 
clothing,  taxed  35  to  100  per  cent.,  I  eat  my  break- 
fast from  dishes,  taxed  45  per  cent.,  on  a  tablecloth, 
taxed  40  per  cent. ;  and  when  the  Sabbath  bell,  taxed 
35  per  cent.,  sounded  its  inviting  notes,  I  took  my 
Bible,  taxed  25  per  cent.,  and  went  to  the  church 
built  of  lumber,  taxed  20  per  cent.,  and  there  I  simg 
from  my  hymn-book,  taxed  25  per  cent."^  It  is  surely 
needless  to  explain  more  fully  than  I  have  done  that 
high  nominal  wages  are  not  real  wages  in  a  protected 
country. 

*  Henry  I'hilpot,  "  Tariff  Chats,"  p.  23. 
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PROTECTION   LEADS   TO   SOCIALISM. 

The  last  experience  which  I  derived  from  my 
study  of  the  effects  of  Protection  may  surprise  you. 
It  is  that  Protection  leads  slowly,  but  surely,  to 
Socialism,  and  tends  even  to  Communism.  There 
are  certain  Socialistic  aims  that  all  but  the  laisscz 
faire  politicians  appro^'e.  The  State  ought  to  be 
empowered  by  health,  factory,  mining,  and  education 
laws  to  secure  for  the  people  an  unmutilated  and 
undeformed  manhood,  or,  in  other  words,  to  preserve 
by  public  means  the  conditions  for  a  humane  existence 
in  a  civilised  country.  That  common  and  limited 
Socialistic  action  of  the  State  is  very  different  froni 
that  which  unwisely  intervenes  to  save  individuals 
from  the  labour  and  struggles  of  their  daily  lives,  by 
taxing  all  of  us  to  compensate  for  the  deficiencies  or 
idleness  of  some  of  us.  If  a  State,  through  protective 
laws,  can  say  that  some  of  us  are  to  be  taxed,  not  for 
the  security  of  all  of  us,  but  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  those  who  are  monopolists  or  manufacturers,  in 
order  that  they  may  obtain  steady  and  large  profits, 
on  what  principle  can  the  latter  object,  when  the 
working  men,  who  have  the  controlling  power  in 
politics,  turn  round  upon  them  and  say,  "  You  luue 
taxed  us  to  guarantee  your  profits,  and  now  we 
propose  to  get  the  State  to  tax  you  manufacturers  to 
guarantee  us  our  wages."     That  is  rank  Socialism  ; 
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but  so  is  Protection.  The  man  who  asserts  his  right 
to  take  away  some  of  the  earnings  of  a  working  man 
through  taxation  to  support  the  industry  of  another, 
whether  he  be  a  manufacturer  or  an  operative,  is  ^'ery 
near  being  a  Communist,  differing  very  little  from  the 
man  who  denies  the  iight  of  property  altogether. 
It  is  not  the  way  in  which  you  are  despoiled,  but  it  is 
the  fact  that  you  are  despoiled  which  constitutes  the 
wrong.  If  it  be  right  that  the  State  should  tax  you 
because  your  neighbour's  ironworks  or  cloth  mills  do 
not  pav,  it  cannot  be  wrong  for  workmen  to  insist 
that  it  should  provide  public  workshops,  or  to  insure 
their  lives,  or  promote  any  of  the  various  devices 
which  Socialists  demand  as  a  means  of  lessening  the 
struggle  for  existence  among  individuals.  Within  the 
last  few  weeks  you  have  seen  an  instance  of  this  in 
France.  Protection  in  that  country  has  raised  the 
price  of  the  loaf,  and  the  people  ha\'e  demanded  that 
a  maximum  price  should  be  put  upon  bread — a  power 
which  French  law  gives  to  the  Government.  This 
was  conceded,  and  private  bakers  shut  up  their  shops, 
wliereupon  a  new  cry  has  arisen  for  national  bakeries. 
If  you  think  my  view  is  fanciful — that  Protection 
leads  to  Socialism  and  tends  to  Communism — look  at 
the  movements  in  many  countries  under  that  fiscal 
system.  Russia  is  honeycombed  by  Socialists  ;  so  is 
France  ;  while  Germany  has  passed  severe  laws  for 
their  repression.     In  the  recent  International  Trades 
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Union  Congress  held  in  London,  it  was  not  the 
British  workmen  who  talked  Socialism  or  Communism, 
but  the  deputies  who  came  over  from  the  protected 
countries.  In  America,  Socialistic  outbreaks,  sup- 
ported by  dynamite,  have  occurred,  and  the  leaders 
have  been  hanged  in  Chicago.  The  Knights  of 
Labour,  had  they  been  successful,  were  tending  to 
Socialism  in  labour.  Can  you  be  surprised  at  it  ? 
Protectionists  live  on  the  product  of  the  labour  of 
others.  In  the  United  States  one  protected  labourer 
is  supported  by  a  tax  on  seventeen  unprotected.  The 
principle  of  living  on  the  labour  of  others  is  a  principle 
which  leads  to  great  expansion. 

WHAT  FREE  TRADE  HAS  DONE  FOR  ENGTAND. 

I  need  not  draw  a  moral  from  my  sermon. 
England  for  forty  years  has  rejoiced  in  Free  Trade. 
Before  that  period,  when  she  was  under  Protection, 
her  working  classes  had  few  comforts  of  life,  and  were 
unable  to  lay  by  savings  for  their  old  age.  Under 
Protection  our  industries  had  become  stationary, 
though  the  population  increased.  In  1815  our  annual 
exports  amounted  to  fifty  millions,  and  in  1840  they 
were  exactly  the  same.  Free  Trade  was  gradualh- 
introduced,  and  became  complete  in  1856.  In  the 
next  thirty  years  exports  had  mounted  to  2 1 2  millions, 
and  wages  rose  with  the  increasing  trade.  Between 
1850  and  1883  the  average  increase  in  British  wages 
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has  been  about  39  per  cent.,  while  in  the  same  period 
in  America  it  has  been  30  per  cent.  In  the  prolonged 
period  of  depression  from  1873  to  1883  wages  rose  10 
per  cent,  in  this  country;  but  they  fell  5I  per  cent,  in 
the  New  England  States  under  Protection.  Nominal 
wages  in  many  cases  and  real  wages  in  some  are 
higher  in  America  than  in  England.  This  difference 
depends  upon  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  a  new 
and  undeveloped  country,  but  not  upon  Protection. 
American  politicians  are  fond  of  speaking  of  "  decrepit 
old  England,  with  its  pauper  labour."  What  are  the 
signs  of  its  decrepitude  ?  Not  commerce,  for  that 
largely  increases  ;  not  diminution  of  population  or 
increase  of  pauperism,  for  the  former  augments  and 
the  latter  becomes  lower.  The  best  test  of  the 
prosperity  of  a  country  is  the  rate  of  increase  of  its 
population,  for  that  indicates  what  its  industries  can 
support.  Between  1851  and  1861,  when  Free  Trade 
was  on  its  first  trial,  the  increase  of  population  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  5' 60  per  cent.  ;  in  the  next 
decade  it  was  8'8,  and  in  that  ending  188 1  it 
amounted  to  lO'S,  or  nearly  double  the  increase  of 
the  first  period.  Yet  Senator  Fry,  of  Maine,  a  State 
with  one-nineteenth  of  the  density  of  population,  and 
one-fourth  the  ratio  of  growth  of  England  and  Wales 
(3I  as  against  i4"4),  has  the  boldness  to  assert  in  the 
Senate  that  our  country  is  rapidly  declining  under 
Free  Trade.     There  are  some  States  in  America,  like 
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Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Delaware,  which  have  increased 
by  ratios  of  from  17  to  19;  but  the  old-estabhshed 
States,  hke  New  York  and  Connecticut,  have  not  3'et 
reached  an  increase  of  16  per  cent,  in  the  last  decade. 
One  Protectionist  State — Vermont — only  increased  by 
I  per  cent.  Test  the  whole  question,  in  any  way 
you  choose,  by  real  wages,  by  savings,  by  commercial 
prosperit)^,  by  population,  by  reduction  in  pauperism 
and  crime,  and  you  will  not  find  the  slightest  support 
from  American  experience  that  Free  Trade  is  a 
delusion,  that  Protection  adds  to  the  remuneration 
of  labour,  or  that  it  acts  in  any  other  way  than  as  a 
drag  upon  the  development  of  nations, 
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THINGS  SEEN  AND  THINGS 
NOT   SEEN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  BROKEN  PANE. 

Have  you  ever  witnessed  the  rage  of  the  worthy 
citizen  Jacques  Bonhomme,*  when  his  rogue  of  a  son 
has  happened  to  break  a  pane  of  glass?  If  you  have 
ever  been  present  at  this  spectacle,  assuredly  you 
must  have  observed  that  all  the  bystanders,  were  they 
as  many  as  thirty,  made  haste  with  one  accord  to 
offer  to  the  unfortunate  owner  this  never  varying 
consolation,  "  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good.  Such  accidents  do  good  to  industry.  Every 
body  must  live.  .What  would  become  of  the  glaziers, 
if  windows  were  never  broken  ?  " 

Now  in  this  formula  of  condolence  there  is  an 
entire  theory,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  economic 
errors  of  a  large  part  of  the  world. 

Supposing"  that  six  francs  (five  shillings)  are  re- 

*  Jacques  Bonhomme  is  to  the  French  what  John  Bull  is 
to  the  English. 


quired  to  repair  the  damage,  if  it  is  meant  that  the 
accident  brings  six  francs  to  the  glazier,  and  encour- 
ages his  industry  to  the  extent  of  six  francs,  I  grant 
it  readily:  the  reasoning  is  just.  The  glazier  comes, 
he  finishes  the  job,  he  pockets  six  francs,  rubs  his 
hands,  and  in  his  heart  blesses  the  mischievous  urchin. 
This  is  zvhat  is  seen. 

But  if,  by  way  of  inference,  it  be  concluded,  as  it 
is  too  often,  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  break  windows, 
that  it  makes  money  circulate,  that  the  result  is  an 
encouragement  to  industry  in  general,  I  am  obliged 
to  cry  halt!  Your  theory  stops  at  vjhat  is  seen,  it 
takes  no  account  of  what  is  not  seen. 

It  is  not  seen  that  since  our  citizen  has  spent  six 
francs  on  one  thing,  he  cannot  spend  them  on  another. 
It  is  not  seen  that  if  he  had  not  had  that  pane  of 
glass  to  replace,  he  would  have  replaced,  for  example, 
his  shoes  now  dov/n  at  heel,  or  would  have  placed 
another  book  in  his  library.  In  short,  he  would  have 
made  of  those  six  francs  some  use  which  now  he 
cannot  make. 

Let  us  then  look  at  the  industry  of  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

The  pane  of  glass  being  broken,  the  industry  of 
the  glazier  is  encouraged  to  the  extent  of  six  francs ; 
that  is  what  is  seen. 

If  the  window  had  not  been  broken,  the  industry 
of  the  shoemaker  (or  some  other)  would  have  been 
encouraged  to  the  extent  of  six  francs:  this  is  what 
is  not  seen. 

And  if  one  took  into  consideration  zvhat  is  not 
seen,  because  it  is  a  negative  fact,  as  well  as  what  is 


seen,  because  it  is  a  positive  fact,  one  would  under- 
stand that  it  is  of  no  consequence  whatever  to  indus- 
try in  general,  or  to  the  sum  of  national  industry, 
that  windows  should  be  broken  or  should  not  be 
broken. 

Let  us  now  make  the  reckoning  of  Jacques  Bon- 
homme. 

In  the  first  case  supposed,  that  of  the  broken  pane, 
he  spends  six  francs,  and  has  neither  more  nor  less 
than  before,  the  enjoyment  of  a  pane  of  glass. 

In  the  second,  that  is,  if  the  accident  had  not  hap- 
pened, he  would  have  spent  six  francs  in  shoes,  and 
would  have  had  at  once  the  enjoyment  of  a  pair  of 
shoes  and  that  of  a  pane  of  glass. 

Now,  as  Jacques  Bonhomme  forms  part  of  society, 
it  must  thence  be  concluded  that,  considered  in  its 
totality,  and  the  balance  of  its  labours  and  enjoy- 
ments being  fairly  struck,  society  has  lost  the  value 
of  the  broken  pane. 

Hence  we  arrive  at  these  conclusions — 
"  Society    loses    the    value    of    objects    uselessly 
destroyed." 

"  To   break,   to   destroy,   to   dissipate,   is   not   to 
encourage  the  national  industry." 
"  Destruction  is  not  profit." 

The  reader  must  try  to  establish  clearly  that  there 
are  not  two  persons  only,  but  three  in  the  little  drama 
to  which  I  have  called  his  attention.  The  first, 
Jacques  Bonhomme,  represents  the  consumer  reduced 
by  the  breaking  of  the  pane  to  one  enjoyment  instead 
of  two.  The  second,  the  glazier,  is  the  producer 
whose  industry  is  encouraged  by  the  accident.     The 


third  is  the  shoemaker  (or  any  other  craftsman), 
whose  industry  is  discouraged  to  the  same  extent  by 
the  same  cause. 

It  is  the  third  person  who  is  ahvays  kept  in 
the  shade,  and  who,  personifying  what  is  not  seen, 
is  a  necessary  element  in  the  problem.  It  is  he 
who  shows  us  how  absurd  it  is  to  see  a  profit  in  a 
destruction.  It  is  he  who  will  soon  teach  us  that 
it  is  not  less  absurd  to  see  a  profit  in  protection, 
which  is,  after  all,  a  form  of  destruction.  Indeed, 
if  you  go  to  the  root  of  all  the  arguments  which  are 
used  in  favour  of  restriction  or  protection,  you  will 
find  that  they  all  resolve  themselves  into  another 
way  of  saying,  "  What  would  become  of  the  glaziers, 
if  windows  were  never  broken?  " 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE    COST    OF   AN  ARMY. 

It  is  with  a  nation  as  with  a  man.  When  a  nation 
wishes  to  allow  itself  a  satisfaction,  it  must  consider 
whether  the  satisfaction  is  worth  what  it  costs. 
Security  is  the  greatest  of  national  blessings.  If,  to 
acquire  it,  it  is  necessary  to  organise  a  hundred  thous- 
and men,  and  to  spend  a  hundred  millions  (of  francs), 
I  have  nothing  to  say.  It  is  an  enjoyment  purchased 
at  the  price  of  a  sacrifice. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake,  then,  as  to  the  scope  of 
my  position. 

A  member  of  Parliament  proposes  to  disband  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  in  order  to  relieve  the  tax- 
payers to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  million  of 
francs. 

The  taxpayers  may  reply :— "  These  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  these  hundred  millions,  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  national  security ;  it  is  a  sacrifice, 
but  without  this  sacrifice  France  would  be  torn  by 
factions,  or  invaded  by  a  foreign  enemy."  To  this 
argument  I  have  nothing  to  oppose.  It  may  be  true 
or  false  in  fact,  but  it  involves  no  heresy  in  economic 
theory.  The  heresy  begins  with  the  attempt  to  re- 
present the  sacrifice  as  an  advantage,  because  it 
profits  some  one. 


Yet  the  moment  such  a  proposition  is  made  some 
one  will  exclaim,  "  Disband  a  hundred  thousand  men ! 
are  you  serious  ?  What  will  become  of  them  ?  How 
will  they  subsist  ?  Will  it  be  by  labour  ?  But  do  you 
not  know  that  labour  everywhere  wants  employment 
— that  every  occupation  is  overstocked?  Would  you 
throw  them  into  the  market,  to  increase  competition 
and  to  depress  wages?  At  a  time  when  it  is  so 
difficult  to  earn  the  humblest  livelihood,  is  it  not 
fortunate  that  the  State  gives  bread  to  a  hundred 
thousand  men?  Consider,  besides,  that  the  army 
consumes  wine,  clothes,  arms — that  it  thus  creates 
activity  in  the  workshops  in  the  garrison  towns ;  and 
that  it  is,  in  a  word,  the  providence  of  the  numberless 
persons  who  live  by  supplying  its  wants.  Do  you 
not  shudder  at  the  thought  of  annihilating  this 
immense  industrial  movement  ?  " 

This  argument,  it  will  be  seen,  leaves  on  one  side 
the  necessities  of  the  service,  and  attempts  to  justify 
the  maintenance  of  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers  on 
alleged  economic  considerations.  It  is  these  con- 
siderations only  that  I  have  to  refute. 

A  hundred  thousand  soldiers  and  all  the  work- 
people and  tradesmen  who  supply  their  wants  are 
supported  by  means  of  the  hundred  million  francs 
subscribed  by  the  taxpayers.     This  is  what  is  seen. 

But  the  hundred  millions,  being  taken  from  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayers,  cease  to  support  these  tax- 
payers and  those  who  supply  their  wants:  this  is 
what  is  not  seen.  Make  the  calculation,  put  down 
the  figures,  and  tell  me  where  is  the  profit  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 


On  my  side,  I  will  tell  you  where  the  loss  is ;  and 
for  simplicity's  sake,  instead  of  speaking  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men  and  of  a  hundred  million  of  francs,  let 
us  reason  on  one  man  and  a  thousand  francs. 

Let  us  take  the  village  of  A.  The  recruiting 
sergeants  make  their  round,  and  carry  off  a  man.  The 
tax-gatherers  make  their  round  also,  and  carry  off 
a  thousand  francs.  The  man  and  the  money  are 
transported  to  Metz,  the  money  keeps  the  man  for  a 
year  in  barracks.  If  you  look  only  at  Metz  you  will 
see  an  advantage ;  but  if  you  cast  your  eyes  to 
the  village  of  A.  you  will  think  otherwise  ;  for,  unless 
you  are  blind,  you  will  see  that  this  village  has  lost 
a  labourer,  and  has  lost  the  thousand  francs  which 
he  would  have  earned  by  his  labour,  and  has  lost  the 
activity  which,  by  the  outlay  of  those  thousand  francs, 
he  would  have  diffused  around  him. 

At  the  first  glance,  it  would  seem  that  the  two 
cases  exactly  balance  ;  that  what  before  passed  in 
the  village  of  A.  now  passes  at  Metz,  and  that  is 
all.  But  the  loss  is  in  this.  In  the  village  a  man 
dug  and  worked ;  he  was  a  labourer :  at  Metz, 
he  goes  through  his  facings — eyes  right,  eyes  left ;  he 
is  a  soldier.  The  money  and  its  circulation  are  the 
same  in  the  two  cases ;  but  in  the  one  case  there  are 
three  hundred  days  of  useful  labour,  in  the  other 
three  hundred  days  of  useless  labour,  always  on  the 
supposition  that  a  part  of  the  army  could  be  dis- 
banded without  risk  to  national  security. 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  proposed  disbanding. 
You  point  to  an  increase  of  a  hundred  thousand 
labourers,    increased    competition,    and    the    lowering 


effect  of  that  on  the  rate  of  wages.     That  is  what 
you  see. 

But  here  cornes  what  you  do  not  see.  You  do 
not  see  that  to  disband  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers 
is  not  to  annihilate  a  hundred  milHon  francs,  but  to 
restore  them  to  the  taxpayers.  You  do  not  see  that 
by  thus  throwing  a  hundred  thousand  labourers  on 
the  market,  you  throw,  by  the  very  same  act,  into  the 
market  the  hundred  millions  destined  to  pay  their 
labour ;  that,  consequently,  the  same  measure  which 
increases  the  supply  of  labour  increases  also  the 
demand  for  it ;  whence  it  follows  that  your  fall  of 
wages  is  an  illusion.  Before,  as  after,  the  disbanding, 
there  are  in  the  country  a  hundred  million  francs, 
corresponding  to  a  hundred  thousand  men.  But 
before  the  disbanding  the  country  gave  the  hundred 
millions  to  the  hundred  thousand  men  for  doing 
nothing ;  after,  it  gives  the  same  amount  of  money 
to  the  same  number  of  men  for  doing  something.  I 
repeat  that  whether  a  taxpayer  gives  his  money  to  a 
soldier  in  exchange  for  nothing,  or  to  a  labourer  in 
exchange  for  something,  all  the  ulterior  consequences 
as  to  the  circulation  of  the  money  are  the  same  ; 
only,  in  the  second  case,  the  taxpayer  receives  some- 
thing, in  the  first  he  receives  nothing.  Therefore,  if 
the  soldiers  are  not  required  for  national  security, 
their  maintenance  is  pure  loss  to  the  nation. 

Let  those  who  think  otherwise  answer  this  ques- 
tion : — If  you  can  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  by 
maintaining  soldiers,  why  not  enlist  the  whole 
population  ? 


CHAPTER    III. 

GOVERNMENT    EXPENDITURE. 

Have  you  never  happened  to  hear  it  said,  "  Govern- 
ment expenditure  is  a  fertilising  dew  ?  See  how 
many  famihes  it  supports,  and  how  many  industries 
it  benefits." 

This  is  only  another  example  of  what  I  have 
explained  before. 

When  a  Government  servant  spends  for  his  profit 
five  francs  more,  that  implies  that  a  taxpayer  spends 
for  his  profit  five  francs  less.  But  the  outlay  of  the 
functionary  is  seen,  because  it  is  made ;  whilst  that 
of  the  taxpayer  is  not  seen,  because  it  is  prevented 
from  being  made. 

What  is  very  certain  is,  that  when  Jacques  Bon- 
homme  pays  five  francs  to  the  tax-gatherer,  he 
receives  nothing  in  return.  When,  by-and-by,  a  func- 
tionary who  spends  those  five  francs  returns  them  to 
Jacques  Bonhomme,  it  is  in  exchange  for  an  equal 
value  in  corn  or  in  labour.  The  net  result  is  for 
Jacques  Bonhomme  a  loss  of  five  francs. 

It  is  very  true  that  frequently,  most  frequently 
if  you  will,  the  functionary  renders  Jacques  Bon- 
homme an  equivalent  service.     In  this  case,  there  is 
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no  loss  on  either  side,  but  only  exchange.  My  argu- 
ment, however,  does  not  at  all  apply  to  useful  func- 
tions. What  I  say  is  this:  if  you  wish  to  create  an 
office,  prove  its  usefulness ;  prove  that  the  services 
which  it  renders  to  Jacques  Bonhomme  are  an 
equivalent  for  what  it  costs  him.  But  do  not  urge 
that  the  mere  employment  of  the  functionary 
encourages  industry. 

When  Jacques  Bonhomme  gives  five  francs  to  a 
functionary  in  return  for  a  service  really  useful,  the 
transaction  is  similar  to  giving  five  francs  to  a  shoe- 
maker for  a  pair  of  shoes.  Both  sides  are  quits. 
But  when  Jacques  Bonhomme  gives  five  francs  to  a 
functionary  to  receive  no  service  in  return,  or  even 
to  receive  annoyance,  it  is  as  if  he  gave  them  to  a 
robber.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say  that  the  functionary 
will  spend  these  five  francs  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  national  industry ;  the  robber  would  have  done 
as  much.  Jacques  Bonhomme  would  have  done  as 
much  himself  if  he  had  not  met  on  the  road  either  of 
those  robbers,  the  legal  or  the  extra-legal. 

Let  me  take  a  case.  I  am  about  to  arrange  with 
a  ditcher  to  have  a  trench  made  in  my  field,  at  a 
cost  of  five  francs.  At  the  moment  of  concluding 
my  bargain  the  tax-gatherer  takes  my  five  francs,  and 
forwards  them  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior;  my 
bargain  is  broken  off,  but  Monsieur  the  Minister  will 
add  a  dish  to  his  dinner.  Upon  this  you  dare  to~ 
affirm  that  this  official  outlay  is  an  increase  of  the 
national  industry!  Do  you  not  understand  that 
there  is  here  only  a  displacement  of  satisfaction  and 
of  labour  ?     A  minister  has  his  table  better  furnished. 
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it  is  true  ;  but  a  farmer  has  his  field  worse  drained, 
and  that  is  not  less  true.  A  Parisian  cook  has 
gained  five  francs,  I  grant  you ;  but  grant  me 
that  a  provincial  ditcher  has  missed  gaining  five 
francs.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  official  dish 
and  the  cook  contented  are  zvhat  is  seen  ;  the  marsh}' 
field,  and  the  ditcher  without  work,  are  zvhat  is  not 
seen. 

Good  heavens !  What  a  labour  to  prove,  with 
political  economy,  that  two  and  two  make  four ;  and 
if  one  succeed  in  this  attempt,  you  cry,  "  It  is  so  clear, 
that  it  is  tiresome."  And  afterwards  you  vote  as  if 
nothing  had  been  proved  at  all. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

PUBLIC    WORKS. 

Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  a  nation,  when 
convinced  that  a  great  undertaking  would  be  of  ser- 
vice to  the  community,  should  execute  it  by  means  of 
a  contribution  raised  from  the  community.  But  I 
lose  patience,  I  confess,  when  I  hear  alleged  in  sup- 
port of  such  a  resolution  this  economic  absurdity — - 
"  It  is,  besides,  a  means  of  creating  employment  for 
the  workmen." 

The  State  makes  a  road,  builds  a  palace,  improves 
a  street,  digs  a  canal ;  it  thus  gives  employment  to 
certain  workmen — that  is  what  is  seen  ;  but  it  deprives 
of  employment  certain  other  workmen— //zzj"  is  what 
is  not  seen. 

Take  a  road  in  course  of  execution.  A  thousand 
workmen  come  every  morning,  go  away  every  even- 
ing, receive  their  wages — that  is  certain.  If  the  road 
had  not  been  decreed,  if  the  funds  had  not  been  voted, 
those  worthy  people  would  not  have  found  in  that 
place  either  work  or  wages.     This  also  is  certain. 

But  is  this  all?  Must  not  the  State  organise  the 
receipt  as  well  as  the  outlay?  Must  it  not  send  its 
tax-gatherers  abroad,  and  lay  its  taxpayers  under 
contribution? 
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Let  us  then  study  the  question  in  its  twofold 
bearing.  While  we  mark  the  destination  which  the 
State  gives  to  the  millions  voted,  let  us  not  neglect 
to  mnrk  the  destination  which  the  taxpayers  would 
have  given — and  can  no  longer  give — to  those  same 
millions.  You  will  then  understand  that  a  public 
enterprise  is  a  medal,  with  two  sides.  On  one  appears 
a  workman  employed,  with  this  device — W/ia/  is  seen  ; 
on  the  other,  a  workman  unemployed,  with  this  device 
■ — What  is  not  seen. 

The  sophism  which  I  combat  in  this  treatise  is  so 
much  the  more  dangerous,  when  applied  to  public 
works,  that  it  serves  to  justify  enterprises  the  most 
foolish,  and  prodigality  the  most  wanton.  When  a 
railway  or  a  bridge  has  a  real  utility,  it  is  enough  to 
appeal  to  that  utihty  ;  but  if  one  cannot,  what  is  done  ? 
Recourse  is  had  to  that  mystification — "  Employment 
must  be  provided  for  the  workmen." 

Therefore,  orders  are  given  to  make  and  unmake 
terraces  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  great  Napoleon, 
it  is  well  known,  thought  that  he  performed  a  philan- 
thropic act  in  employing  men  to  dig  pits  and  fill  them 
up  again.  He  used  also  to  say :  "  What  signifies  the 
result ;  we  must  consider  only  the  wealth  diffused 
among  the  working  classes  ?  " 

Let  us  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  question.  It  is 
money  that  deceives  us.  To  demand  money  from  all 
the  citizens  for  a  common  work,  is  in  reahty  to  demand 
their  labour :  for  each  one  of  them  obtains  by  labour 
the  sum  which  he  has  to  pay  in  taxes.  Now,  it  is 
quite  intelligible  that  all  the  citizens  should  unite  to 
accomplish,  by  their  common  labour,  a  work  useful 
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to  all:  their  reward  would  be  in  the  results  of  the 
work  itself.  But  that  they  sliould  be  required  to 
make  roads  where  no  one  will  pass,  to  build  palaces 
which  no  one  will  inhabit,  and  all  this  under  pretext 
of  procuring  for  them  work,  is  an  absurdity,  and  they 
would  have  good  reason  to  reply — "  This  work  is  of 
no  use  to  us  ;  we  prefer  to  work  on  our  own  account." 

The  process,  which  consists  in  making  the  citizens 
contribute  in  money  and  not  in  labour,  does  not  in 
the  least  change  the  general  result :  only,  by  the  latter 
proceeding,  the  loss  would  be  shared  by  all.  By  the 
former,  those  whom  the  State  employs  escape  their 
share  of  the  loss,  by  adding  it  to  that  which  their 
fellow- citizens  have  already  to  undergo. 

There  is  an  article  of  the  constitution  to  this 
effect : — "  Society  favours  and  encourages  the  develop- 
ment of  industry,  by  establishing,  by  means  of  the 
State,  of  the  departments  and  the  communes,  public 
works  suitable  for  occupying  the  hands  unemployed." 

As  a  temporary  measure,  in  a  time  of  crisis,  during 
a  severe  winter,  this  intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
taxpayer  may  have  good  effect.  It  acts  in  the  same 
way  as  an  insurance  office.  It  adds  nothing  to  work 
or  to  wages,  but  it  takes  the  work  and  wages  of 
ordinary  times,  to  bestow  them,  with  loss  it  is  true, 
on  periods  of  difficulty. 

As  a  permanent,  general,  systematic  measure,  it 
is  nothing  but  a  ruinous  mystification,  an  impossibility, 
a  contradiction  which  shows  a  little  stimulated  labour 
which  is  seen,  and  hides  much  prevented  labour  which 
is  not  seen. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THE    MIDDLEMAN. 

Society  is  the  sum  of  the  services  which  men  render 
to  each  other  wilHngly,  or  on  compulsion,  that  is  to 
say,  of  public  services,  and  of  private  services. 

The  first,  imposed  and  regulated  by  the  law,  which 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  change  when  it  ought  to  be 
changed,  may  with  it  long  survive  their  first  utility, 
and  still  preserve  the  name  of  public  services,  even 
when  the}'  are  no  longer  services  at  all,  even  when 
they  are  only  public  vexations.  The  second  are 
within  the  domain  of  the  individual  will  and  responsi- 
bility. Everyone  gives  and  receives  what  he  will, 
what  he  can,  after  full  debate.  They  have  always 
in  their  favour  the  presumption  of  real  utility,  exactly 
measured  by  their  comparative  value. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  former  are  so  often 
struck  motionless,  while  the  latter  obey  the  law  of 
progress.  The  exaggerated  development  of  public 
services,  by  the  loss  of  force  which  it  involves,  tends 
to  constitute  in  the  heart  of  society  a  fatal  canker. 
Yet  many  modern  sects  arc  so  blind  to  this  evil  that 
they  are  always  seeking  to  extend  "  State  enter- 
prise." 

These  sects  protest  strongly  against  what  they  call 
middlemen.     They  would  willingly  suppress  the  capi- 


talist,  the  banker,  the  speculator,  the  contractor,  the 
retailer,  and  the  merchant,  accusing  them  of  inter- 
posing between  production  and  consumption,  in  order 
to  levy  contributions  on  both,  without  rendering  any 
value  in  return.  Or  rather  they  would  transfer  to 
the  State  the  work  which  these  middlemen  accom- 
plish, for  that  work  could  not  be  suppressed. 

The  sophism  of  the  socialists  on  this  point  consists 
in  showing  to  the  public  what  it  pays  to  middlemen 
in  exchange  for  their  services,  and  in  hiding  from 
them  what  they  would  have  to  pay  to  the  State.  It 
is  always  the  struggle  between  what  strikes  the  eye 
and  what  appears  only  to  the  mind,  between  what 
is  seen  and  what  is  not  seen. 

It  was  especially  in  1847,  and  on  occasion  of  the 
scarcity,  that  the  socialist  schools  endeavoured  with 
success  to  make  their  fatal  theory  current  among  the 
people.  They  knew  well  that  the  most  absurd  doc- 
trine has  always  some  chance  of  disciples  among  men 
who  suffer  ;  "  malesuada  famesT  ("  Hunger  which 
persuades  to  evil.") 

Then  by  the  aid  of  great  phrases — "  one  man 
making  profit  by  the  ruin  of  another,  speculation  on 
hunger,  monopoly  " — they  strove  to  calumniate  com- 
merce and  to  hide  its  benefits. 

Why,  said  they,  leave  to  merchants  the  care  of 
bringing  food  from  the  Crimea  and  the  United  States  ? 
Why  does  not  the  State  organise  a  service  for  supply 
and  storing  of  provisions  ?  The  State  would  sell  to 
the  people  at  cost  -price;  the  poor  would  be  freed 
from  the  tribute  which  they  now  pay  to  commerce. 

The  tribute  which  the  people  pay  to  commerce, 


that  is  what  is  seen.  The  tribute  which  the  people 
would  pay  to  the  State,  or  its  agents,  on  the  socialist 
system,  that  is  what  is  not  seen. 

.  In  what  consists  this  pretended  tribute  which  the 
people  pay  to  commerce  ?  In  this — that  two  men 
render  a  reciprocal  service,  in  all  liberty,  under  the 
influence  of  competition,  and  at  a  price  settled  by 
debate. 

When  the  hungry  stomach  is  at  Paris,  and  when 
the  corn  that  can  satisfy  it  is  at  Odessa,  the  suffering 
cannot  cease  unless  the  corn  and  the  stomach  meet. 
There  are  three  ways  of  effecting  this  meeting: — 
1st,  the  hungry  men  may  themselves  go  to  seek  the 
corn  ;  2nd,  they  may  employ  those  who  make  this 
their  business ;  3rd,  they  may  contribute  from  their 
means  and  charge  public  functionaries  with  the 
operation.   • 

Of  these  three  ways,  which  is  the  most  advan- 
tageous ? 

Men  have  always  voluntarily  chosen  the  second, 
at  all  times,  in  all  countries,  and  I  confess  that  this 
fact  alone  suffices,  in  my  eyes,  to  place  the  presump- 
tion on  that  side.  My  mind  refuses  to  admit  that  the 
whole  human  race  are  deceived  in  a  matter  which 
touches  them  so  nearly. 

Let  us  examine,  nevertheless. 

That  thirty-six  millions  of  French  citizens  should 
go  to  seek  at  Odessa  the  corn  which  they  need  is 
evidently  impossible.  The  first  way,  therefore,  may 
be  set  aside.  The  consumers,  not  being  able  to  act  by 
themselves,  arc  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  middle- 
men^ whether  functionaries  or  merchants. 


Let  us  here  remark,  however,  that  the  first  way 
would  be  the  most  natural.  In  truth,  it  is  for  him 
who  is  hungry  to  go  to  seek  his  corn.  It  is  a  labour 
which  concerns  him ;  it  is  a  service  which  he  owes 
to  himself.  If  another  man  by  any  title  whatsoever 
renders  him  this  service  and  takes  this  trouble  for 
him,  that  other  has  a  right  to  compensation.  I  say 
this  now  to  show  that  the  services  of  middlemen 
deserve  remuneration. 

In  any  case  recourse  must  be  had  to  what  the 
socialists  term  a  parasite.  I  ask  which  of  the  two, 
the  merchant  or  the  functionary,  is  the  less  exacting 
parasite  ? 

Merchants — middlemen  if  you  will — are  led  by 
interest  to  study  the  seasons,  to  learn  day  by  day 
the  state  of  crops,  to  collect  information  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  to  foresee  wants  and  to  take 
precautions  for  their  supply.  They  have  ships 
ready,  correspondents  everywhere,  and  their  im- 
mediate interest  is  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
to  economise  on  all  the  details  of  the  operation, 
and  to  attain  the  greatest  results  with  the  least 
effort.  It  is  not  only  French  merchants,  but  the 
merchants  of  the  whole  world  who  are  engaged 
in  supplying  France  with  provisions  in  the  day  of 
need  ;  and  if  interest  leads  them  irresistibly  to  perform 
the  task  at  the  least  expense  to  themselves,  their 
competition  with  each  other  leads  them,  not  less  irre- 
sistibly, to  give  the  consumers  the  advantage  of  the 
economies  they  have  effected.  The  corn  arrives.  It 
is  the  interest  of  the  merchants  to  sell  it  as  soon  as 
possible    to     avoid    risks,     to    realise    their    funds. 
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and  begin  anew  if  occasion  permit.  Guided 
by  comparison  of  prices,  they  distribute  food 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  country,  be- 
ginning always  at  the  dearest  point,  that  is  to  say, 
where  the  want  is  most  keenly  felt.  It  is  not  then 
possible  to  imagine  an  organisation  better  calculated 
for  the  interest  of  those  who  want  food ;  and  the 
beauty  of  this  organisation,  unperceived  by  the  social- 
ists, results  precisely  from  its  being  free.  Of  course, 
the  consumer  is  obliged  to  repay  to  the  merchants 
their  cost  of  transport,  shipments,  storage,  commis- 
sion, etc.  ;  but  on  what  system  would  it  not  be  neces- 
sary for  the  man  who  eats  the  corn  to  repay  the 
expenses  incurred  in  bringing  it  within  his  reach  ? 
It  is  necessary,  besides,  to  pay  a  remuneration  for 
the  service  rendered ;  but  the  amount  of  that  re- 
muneration is  reduced  to  the  7ninimum  possible  by 
competition. 

Suppose  the  State  were  to  take  the  place  of 
independent  merchants,  what  would  be  the  result  ? 
Where  would  be  the  saving  to  the  public  ?  Would 
fewer  sliips  be  required,  fewer  sailors,  fewer  ship- 
ments, less  storage,  or  would  payment  for  all  these 
things  be  dispensed  with  ?  Would  it  be  in  the  mer- 
chants' profit?  But  would  your  delegates  and  func- 
tionaries go  to  Odessa  for  nothing?  Would  they 
undertake  the  voyage  and  the  labour  on  the  principle 
of  fraternity?  Must  they  not  live?  Must  not  their 
time  be  paid  for  ?  And  do  you  think  that  this  would 
not  exceed  a  thousand  times  the  two  or  three  per 
cent,  that  the  merchant  gains — a  rate  to  which  he  is 
ready  to  bind  himself? 
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And  then,  think  of  the  difficulty  of  raising  so 
many  taxes,  of  distributing  so  much  food.  Think  of 
the  injustice,  of  the  abuse,  inseparable  from  such  an 
enterprise.  Think  of  the  responsibility  which  would 
weigh  on  the  government. 

The  socialists  do  not  see  that  society,  under  the 
influence  of  freedom,  is  a  true  association  of  human 
beings  for  their  common  good. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  by  an  example. 

That  a  man  may,  on  rising,  be  able  to  put  on  a 
coat,  land  must  have  been  enclosed,  cleared,  drained, 
ploughed,  sov.^n  with  a  certain  sort  of  vegetable ; 
flocks  must  have  been  fed ;  their  wool  must  have  been 
shorn,  spun,  woven,  dried,  and  converted  into  cloth ; 
this  cloth  must  have  been  cut,  stitched,  made  into 
clothing.  And  this  series  of  operations  implies  a 
multitude  of  others ;  for  it  supposes  the  use  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  sheepfolds,  manufactories,  coal, 
machines,  vehicles,  etc. 

If  society  were  not  really  an  association,  the  man 
who  wants  a  coat  would  be  obliged  to  labour  alone, 
and  by  himself  to  accomplish  the  innumerable  acts 
of  this  series,  from  the  first  stroke  of  the  mattock, 
with  which  it  begins,  to  the  last  stroke  of  the  needle, 
with  which  it  ends. 

But  thanks  to  the  sociabihty  which  is  the  distinc- 
tive character  of  our  species,  these  operations  are 
distributed  among  a  multitude  of  labourers,  and  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  larger  the  consumption  becomes, 
the  greater  is  the  subdivision  of  labour,  for  when  con- 
sumption is  large,  each  special  operation  can  be 
made  the  work  of  a  special  industry.     If,  for  example, 


ill  the  course  of  the  operation,  transport  becomes 
sufficiently  important  to  occupy  one  person,  spinning 
a  second,  weaving  a  third,  why  should  the  first  be 
regarded  as  more  a  parasite  than  the  two  others  ? 
Must  not  the  transport  be  effected  ?  Does  not 
he  who  effects  it  devote  to  it  time  and  labour  ? 
Does  he  not  spare  the  time  and  labour  of  his 
associates?  Is  not  this  exactly  what  those  do 
for  him  ?  Is  not  the  remuneration  of  all — that 
is  their  share  of  the  product — equally  subject 
to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand?  Is  not  this 
division  of  labour  effected  for  the  common  good  ? 
What  need  is  there,  under  pretext  of  organisation, 
to  destroy  these  voluntary  arrangements  ?  Does  an 
association  cease  to  be  an  association  because  each 
person  enters  and  quits  it  freely,  chooses  his  place  in 
it,  judges  and  stipulates  for  himself  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  brings  to  his  share  of  the  common 
work  the  stimulus  and  guarantee  of  his  personal 
interest  ? 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

PROTECTION. 

Mr.  Prohibitor  employed  his  time  and  his  capital 
in  converting  into  iron  the  mineral  on  his  estates. 
As  nature  had  been  more  liberal  towards  the  Belgians, 
they  supplied  iron  to  the  French  cheaper  than  Mr. 
Prohibitor  could  do,  that  is  to  say,  the  French  people 
could  obtain  a  given  quantity  of  iron  with  less 
labour,  by  purchasing  it  from  the  Flemings  instead 
of  purchasing  it  from  Mr.  Prohibitor.  Guided  by 
their  interest,  the  French  people  did  not  complain 
of  this ;  but  every  day  witnessed  a  multitude  of 
nailers,  smiths,  cartwrights,  machinists,  farriers,  and 
workmen,  on  their  way,  personally,  or  represented  by 
middlemen,  to  provide  themselves  in  Belgium  with 
the  iron  they  wanted.  This  very  much  displeased 
Mr.  Prohibitor. 

At  first  he  thought  of  stopping  this  abuse  by  his 
own  strength.  This  was,  indeed,  the  fairest  plan,  as 
he  alone  suffered.  I  will  take  my  musket,  he  said 
to  himself,  I  will  stick  four  pistols  in  my  belt,  I 
will  fill  my  cartridge-box,  I  will  gird  on  my  trusty 
sword,  and  thus  equipped,  I  will  make  for  the  fron- 
tier ;     and    there,    the    first    smith,    nailer,    farrier, 
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machinist,  or  locksmith  that  may  present  himself, 
with  the  object  of  buying  Belgian  iron  instead  of 
mine,  I  will  kill  him  in  order  to  teach  him  liow  to 
live. 

At  the  moment  of  setting  out,  Mr.  Prohibitor  made 
some  reflections  which  tempered  a  little  his  warlike 
ardour.  He  said  to  himself: — In  the  first  place,  it  is 
not  absolutely  impossible  that  my  fellow-country- 
men, who  are  buyers  of  Belgian  iron,  may  take  my 
doings  amiss,  and  instead  of  allowing  me  to  kill  them, 
may  kill  me.  In  the  second  place,  even  if  I  were  to 
take  with  me  all  my  servants,  we  could  not  guard  all 
the  passages.  Finally,  the  proceeding  would  cost 
me  very  dear,  dearer  than  the  result  is  worth. 

Mr.  Prohibitor  was  sorrowfully  about  to  resign 
himself  to  being  simply  free  like  everyone  else,  when 
a  bright  thought  flashed  across  his  brain. 

He  remembered  that  at  Paris  there  is  a  great 
manufactory  of  laws.  What  is  a  law  ?  he  said  to  him- 
self. It  is  a  measure  to  which,  when  once  decreed, 
be  it  good  or  bad,  all  are  obliged  to  conform.  For 
the  execution  of  a  law,  a  pubhc  force  is  organised, 
and  to  constitute  tlie  said  pubHc  force,  men  and  money 
are  taken  from  the  nation. 

If,  then,  I  obtained  from  the  great  Parisian  law- 
factory  a  little  law  to  this  effect — "  Belgian  iron  is 
prohibited  " — I  should  obtain  the  following  results : 
■ — The  Government  would,  instead  of  the  few  servants 
whom  I  wished  to  send  to  the  frontier,  send  twenty 
thousand  sons  of  my  refractory  blacksmiths,  lock- 
smiths, nailers,  farriers,  artisans,  machinists,  and 
labourers.     Next,  in  order  to  keep  in  good  condition 
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of  health  and  spirits  these  20,000  custom-house 
guards,  Government  would  distribute  among  them 
25  millions  of  francs,  taken  from  those  same  black- 
smiths, nailers,  artisans,  and  labourers.  The  guard 
would  be  more  effective ;  it  would  cost  me  nothing ; 
I  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  brutality  of  hagglers 
about  price ;  I  should  sell  my  iron  on  my  own 
terms ;  and  I  should  enjoy  the  sweet  satisfaction 
of  seeing  our  great  nation  ingloriously  mystified. 
That  would  teach  it  to  proclaim  itself  incessantly 
the  precursor  and  promoter  of  all  progress  in  Europe. 
The  game  will  be  exciting,  and  is  well  worth  the 
attempt. 

Mr.  Prohibitor  repaired  accordingly  to  the  manu- 
factory of  laws.  I  may,  some  other  time,  tell  the 
story  of  his  secret  negotiations  ;  but  at  present  I  will 
speak  only  of  his  ostensible  proceedings.  He  ad- 
dressed to  the  honourable  lawmakers  the  following 
considerations : — 

"  Belgian  iron  is  sold  in  France  at  ten  francs,  and 
this  obliges  me  to  sell  mine  at  the  same  price.  I 
should  greatly  prefer  to  sell  mine  at  fifteen,  and  I 
cannot  on  account  of  this  Belgian  iron,  which  may 
lieaven  confound.  Construct  a  law  which  shall  say, 
'  Belgian  iron  shall  no  longer  enter  France.'  Imme- 
diately 1  raise  my  price  five  francs,  and  see  the  conse- 
quences. 

"  For  every  cwt.  of  iron  that  I  shall  sell  to  the 
public,  instead  of  receiving  ten  francs,  I  shall  receive 
fifteen  ;  I  shall  become  rich  all  the  sooner ;  I  will 
enlarge  my  works,  I  will  employ  more  workmen.  My 
workmen  and  I  will  expend  more,  to  the  great  advan- 
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tage  of  all  who  supply  us  for  many  leagues  round. 
These,  too,  having  a  greater  demand  for  their  pro- 
ducts, will  give  greater  employment  to  industry,  and 
by  degrees  activity  will  be  diffused  through  the  whole 
country.  This  blessed  five  franc  piece  which  you  will 
drop  into  my  pocket  will,  like  a  stone  thrown  into 
a  lake,  spread  to  a  distance  an  infinite  number  of 
concentric  circles." 

Charmed  by  this  discourse,  enchanted  to  learn  that 
it  was  so  easy  by  legislation  to  increase  the  wealth  of 
a  nation,  the  fabricators  of  laws  voted  for  protection. 
Why  speak  of  labour  and  economy  ?  they  said.  What 
avail  those  toilsome  means  of  augmenting  the  national 
riches  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  suffices?* 

And,  in  fact,  the  law  had  all  the  consequences 
announced  by  Mr.  Prohibitor ;  only  it  had  others  also, 
fcfr,  to  do  him  justice,  he  had  made  not  a  false 
reasoning,  but  an  incomplete  reasoning.  In  demanding 
a  privilege,  he  had  pointed  out  the  effects  which  are 
seen,  leaving  in  the  shade  those  which  are  not  seen. 
It  is  for  us  to  repair  this  defect  of  observation,  in- 
voluntary or  designed. 

The  five  francs  thus  directed  by  legislation  into 
the  pocket  of  Mr.  Prohibitor  undoubtedly  constitute 
an  advantage  for  him  and  for  those  whose  labour  he 

*  For  reasons  which  it  would  require  long  explanation  to 
render  intelligible,  the  translator  has  thought  it  right  to 
depart  considerably  from  the  original  in  the  rest  of  this 
chapter.  While  he  regards  the  change  he  has  ventured  to 
make  as  due  at  once  to  the  subject,  and  to  the  author  him- 
self (whose  other  works  are  the  best  comment  upon  this"),  it 
seems  due  to  the  reader  that  this  intimation  should  be  made. 
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employs.  And  if  the  new  law  had  brought  that  five 
francs  down  from  the  moon,  these  good  effects  would 
not  have  been  counterbalanced  by  any  compensating 
bad  effects.  Unhappily,  it  is  not  from  the  moon  that 
the  mysterious  five-franc  piece  proceeds,  but  in  truth 
from  the  pockets  of  a  smith,  a  nailer,  a  cartwright,  a 
farrier,  a  labourer,  a  builder,  in  a  word,  from  the 
pocket  of  Jacques  Bonhomme  himself,  who  has  to 
pay  fifteen  francs  for  exactly  the  same  quantity  of 
iron  for  which  he  used  to  pay  ten  francs.  At  the  first 
glance,  it  must  be  perceived  that  the  question  is  thus 
greatly  changed,  for,  very  clearly,  the  profit  of  Mr. 
Prohibitor  is  compensated  by  the  loss  of  Jacques 
Bonhomme,  and  all  that  Mr.  Prohibitor  will  be  able 
to  do  with  those  five  francs  for  the  encouragement  of 
national  industry,  Jacques  Bonhomme  would  have 
done  himself.  He  could  have  thrown  the  stone  into 
the  lake  just  as  well  as  Mr.  Prohibitor,  and  there 
would  have  been  just  as  many  concentric  circles. 

Let  us  first  see  what  the  position  was  before  the 
issuing  of  the  supposed  law.  Jacques  Bonhomme 
is  possessed  of  15  francs,  the  reward  of  his  labour. 
What  does  he  do  with  these  15  francs?  Mr.  Pro- 
hibitor being  obliged  by  Belgian  competition  to  sell 
his  iron  at  ten  francs,  Jacques  Bonhomme  buys  from 
him  a  cwt.  of  iron  for  that  sum,  and  still  retains  five 
francs.  He  does  not  throw  them  away,  but  (and  this 
is  what  is  7iot  seeti)  he  transfers  them  to  some  branch 
of  industry  in  exchange  for  some  enjoyment — for 
example,  to  a  bookseller,  for  "  Bossuet's  Discourse 
on  Universal  History."  Thus  the  national  industry 
is    encouraged    to    the    full    extent    of    15    francs. 
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namely,  lo  francs  which  go  to  the  iron-master  and  5 
francs  which  go  to  the  bookseller.  In  addition, 
Jacques  Bonhomme  obtains  for  his  1 5  francs  two 
objects  of  satisfaction,  namely,  Hrst,  a  cwt.  of  iron,  and 
second,  a  book. 

But  it  w  ill  be  said : — "  You  assume  that  Jacques 
Bonhomme  buys  the  iron  from  Mr.  Prohibitor.  Were 
he,  however,  to  buy  the  Belgian  iron,  would  not  the 
French  national  industry  lose  precisely  what  the 
Belgian  national  industry  gained  ?  "  The  answer  is 
easy : — "  Not  so  ;  the  Belgian  will  not  give  his  iron 
for  nothing  (though  if  he  did,  would  that  be  a 
calamity  for  Frenchmen  who  wanted  the  iron?)  He 
demands  an  equivalent.  What  is  that  equivalent  to 
be  ?  All  exchange  is  of  commodity  against  com- 
modity. Thus,  either  directly  in  the  form  of 
French  goods,  or  indirectly  in  the  form  of  money, 
which  has  been  obtained,  as  only  it  can,  by  the 
previous  sale  of  French  goods,  the  Belgian  receives 
in  exchange  for  his  iron,  precisely  as  does  Mr.  Pro- 
hibitor, some  product  of  French  industry.  In  the 
one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  national  industry  is 
equally  encouraged." 

Next,  suppose  that  the  law  has  been  passed. 
What,  then,  is  the  condition  of  Jacques  Bonhomme  ? 
What  is  that  of  the  national  industry  ?  Jacques  Bon- 
homme, who  pays  his  fifteen  francs  to  Mr.  Prohibitor 
in  exchange  for  a  cwt.  of  iron,  has  no  more  than  the 
enjoyment  of  that  cwt.  of  iron.  He  loses  five  francs. 
Who  gains  them  ?  Certainly  not  the  national  in- 
dustry. For,  after  the  law,  as  before,  the  national 
industry  can  at  most  (with  a  reserve  to  be  yet  made) 
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be  encouraged  only  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  francs 
— five  of  which,  in  the  one  case,  are  employed  by 
Jacques  Bonhomme  for  his  own  satisfaction,  and  in 
the  other,  transferred  to  Mr.  Prohibitor  for  his. 
It  is  Mr.  Prohibitor  who  alone  gains  the  five  francs 
that  Jacques  Bonhomme  loses. 

Thus  what  is  not  seen  at  least  balances  what  is 
seen;  only  there  remains,  as  residue  of  the  opera- 
tion, an  injustice — and,  alas !  an  injustice  perpetrated 
by  the  law. 

But  this  is  not  all.  A  multitude  of  preventive 
officers  must  be  maintained,  not  in  any  useful,  or 
even  harmless  employment,  but  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  forbidding  the  passage  of  Belgian  iron  across  the 
French  frontier.  Even  if  the  cost  were  borne  by 
Mr.  Prohibitor,  for  whose  sole  advantage  the  exclusion 
is  enforced,  this  would  be  a  loss.  The  cost,  however, 
is  borne,  not  by  Mr.  Prohibitor,  but  by  the  community, 
who  thus  (in  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  industry 
of  all  these  officers)  suffer  doubly:  first,  in  the  en- 
hanced price  of  iron ;  second,  in  the  taxes  levied 
in  order  to  enforce  this  very  enhancement.  There 
is  a  twofold  injustice,  and  to  Jacques  Bonhomme  a 
twofold  loss.  And  even  if  his  first  loss,  caused  by 
the  advanced  price  of  iron,  were  exactly  compensated 
(waiving  the  question  of  injustice)  by  the  increased 
gain  of  Mr.  Prohibitor — the  second,  at  least,  is  pure, 
uncompensated  loss  to  Jacques  Bonhomme  and  to 
the  whole  French  nation.  This  again  is  zvhat  is  not 
seen,  though  surely  it  is  important  that  it  should  be 
seen.  And,  be  it  once  for  all  observed,  that  what  is 
true  of  absolute  prohibition,   is  true,   in  degree,   of 
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protection  in  every  form,  however  modified,  and  under 
whatever  plausible  name  it  may  assume. 

The  violence  which  Mr.  Prohibitor  himself  cm- 
ploys  at  the  frontier,  or  which  he  causes  the  law  to 
employ  for  him,  may  be  judged  very  differently  in 
its  moral  aspect.  There  are  persons  who  think  that 
spoliation  loses  all  its  immorality  provided  it  be  legal. 
For  my  part,  I  can  imagine  no  circumstance  of 
greater  aggravation.  But,  however  that  may  be, 
certain  it  is  that  the  economic  results  are  always  bad. 
Turn  the  matter  over  how  you  will,  but  look  keenly, 
steadily,  and  you  will  see  that  no  good  issues  from 
spoliation,  legal  or  illegal.  To  use  violence  is  not 
to  produce,  it  is  to  destroy.  Alas !  if  \iolence  were 
production,  this  France  of  ours  would  be  much  richer 
than  she  is ! 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

MACHINERY. 

"  Curse  on  machines !  every  year  their  power,  con- 
tinually progressive,  consigns  to  pauperism  millions 
of  workmen,  by  depriving  them  of  work,  consequently 
of  wages,  consequently  of  bread!  Curse  on 
machines !  " 

This  is  the  cry  raised  by  vulgar  prejudice. 

But  to  curse  machines,  is  to  curse  the  intelligence 
of  man !  I  am  amazed  that  any  man  should  be  found 
to  hold  such  a  doctrine. 

For,  were  it  true,  what  is  its  inevitable  conse- 
quence? That  activity,  well-being,  riches,  happiness, 
are  possible  only  among  nations  stupid,  mentally 
torpid,  to  whom  God  has  not  given  the  fatal  gift  of 
thought,  of  observation,  of  combination,  of  invention, 
so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  results  with  the  smallest 
means.  On  the  other  hand,  rags,  miserable  hovels, 
poverty,  famine,  are  the  inevitable  portion  of  every 
nation  which  seeks  and  finds,  in  iron,  in  fire,  in  wind, 
in  electricity,  in  magnetism,  the  laws  of  chemistry 
and  of  mechanics — in  a  word,  which  finds  in  the  forces 
of  nature  a  supplement  to  its  own  force. 

This  is  not  all :  if  this  doctrine  is  true — as  all  men 
think  and  invent — as  all,  in  fact,  from  the  first  to  the 
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last,  and  at  every  moment  of  their  existence,  seek  to 
gain  the  co-operation  of  nature's  forces,  to  make  more 
with  less,  to  reduce  their  own  manual  labour,  or  that 
of  others  for  which  they  pay,  to  attain  the  greatest 
possible  sum  of  satisfaction  with  the  least  possible 
sum  of  toil — it  must  be  concluded  that  humanity  at 
large  is  drawn  towards  its  decline  precisely  by  -that 
intelligent  aspiration  towards  progress  which  impels 
each  of  its  members. 

Hence  we  ought  to  find  the  inhabitants  of  Lanca- 
shire flying  from  that  land  of  machinery  to  seek 
work  in  Ireland,  where  machinery  is  less  used. 

There  is,  evidently,  in  this  mass  of  cohtradictions 
something  which  shocks  and  warns  us  that  the 
problem  contains  some  element  of  solution  not  yet 
sufficiently  evolved. 

The  whole  mystery  is  in  this :  behind  zvJiat  is  seen 
lies  ivhat  is  not  seen.  I  will  endeavour  to  bring  it  to 
the  light.  My  demonstration  can  be  only  a  repetition 
of  the  foregoing,  for  the  problem  is  virtually  the  same. 

It  is  an  inclination  natural  to  all  men,  if  they  are 
not  hindered  by  violence,  to  seek  cheapness* — that 
is  to  say,  what  with  equal  satisfaction  saves  them 
labour — whether  that  cheapness  comes  from  a  skilful 
foreign  producer,  or  from  a  skilful  mechanical 
producer. 

*  Bastiat  has  remarked  in  another  of  his  works  that  the 
word  cheapness  has  no  precise  equivalent  in  French.  Its 
substitute  is  bon  marche,  i.e.  good  market.  A  cheap  market 
is,  consequently,  a  good  market,  i.e.  for  the  buyers  ;  but  that 
means  the  whole  community  ;  for  if  each  man  sells  one  sort 
of  article,   and   is  so  far  interested  in  its  deainess,   all  men 
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The  theoretic  objection  brought  against  this  ten- 
dency is  the  same  in  the  two  cases.  In  one  case  as 
in  the  other,  it  is  reproached  with  having  reduced 
so  man}'  labourers  to  idleness.  Now,  to  render 
labour  not  inactive,  but  free  and  at  disposal,  is  pre- 
cisely the  scope  and  result  of  this  inclination.  Hence, 
in  both  cases  also,  it  is  opposed  by  the  same  practical 
obstacle — violence.  The  legislator  prohibits  foreign 
competition,  and  discourages  mechanical  competition. 
For  what  other  means  can  there  be  to  arrest  an 
inclination  natural  to  all  men  but  to  deprive  them  of 
their  liberty? 

In  many  countries,  it  is  true,  the  legislator  strikes 
with  the  arm  of  law  only  one  of  those  two  sorts  of 
competition,  and  contents  himself  with  lamenting  the 
other.  But  this  only  proves  tliat  in  those  countries 
the  legislator  is  inconsistent. 

This  need  not  surprise  us.  In  a  wrong  course, 
men    are    always    inconsistent ;    otherwise    humanity 

buy  many  sorts  of  articles,  as  many  as  possible,  and  are 
consequently  interested  in  their  cheapness.  The  praise  of 
dearness,  in  which  protectionists  are  insane  or  impudent 
enough  to  indulge,  is  thus  in  contradiction  to  universal  ex- 
Ijerience  and  conviction,  as  expressed  in  the  very  structure  of 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  refined  languages  in  the  world. 
But  Bastiat  was  not  aware  that  the  English  cheap  is  only  an 
abbreviated  form  of  the  same  circumlocution  as  the  French 
bon  rnarche.  Cheap — {chap-vcvan ;  chop,  i.e.,  exchange; 
Ger.  kauffen;  Scot,  coff ;  Fr.  2i-chep-t.tr  (acheter),  Cheap- 
side,  etc.,  etc.,)  means  only  purchase,  and  the  full  phrase  is 
good-cheap,  which  is  still  retained  as  a  proper  name.  In 
process  of  time  the  adjective  has  been  dropped,  the  noun 
having  absorbed  its  meaning  into  its  own. — Translator,  1S52. 
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would  perish.  Never  have  we  seen,  and  never  shall 
we  see,  a  false  principle  pushed  to  its  full  lengtl^ 
I  have  elsewhere  said :  Inconsistency  is  the  limit  of 
absurdity.  I  might  have  added :  It  is  at  the  same 
time  its  proof. 

Let  us  come  to  our  demonstration  ;  it  shall  not  be 
long.  Jacques  Bonhomme  had  two  francs,  which  he 
paid  to  two  w'orkmen  whom  he  employed. 

But  he  one  day  devises  an  arrangement  of  cords 
and  weights,  which  abridges  the  labour  by  half. 

He  then  obtains  the  same  satisfaction  as  before, 
saves  a  franc,  and  discharges  a  workman. 

He  discharges  a  workman  ;   this  is  what  is  seen. 

And  men  seeing  only  that,  exclaim :  "  See  how 
misery  follows  civilisation,  see  how  fatal  liberty  is  to 
equality!  The  human  mind  has  made  a  conquest, 
and  immediately  a  workman  falls  for  ever  into  the 
gulf  of  pauperism.  It  may  be,  however,  that  Jacques 
Bonhomme  will  continue  to  employ  the  two  workmen, 
but  he  will  not  give  them  more  than  half  a  franc 
each,  for  they  will  compete  with  each  other,  and  offer 
their  labour  on  lower  terms.  It  is  thus  that  the  rich 
become  always  richer,  and  the  poor  always  poorer. 
Society  must  be  re-constructed." 

Admirable  conclusion,  and  worthy  of  the  premises  ' 

Happily,  premises  and  conclusion  are  both  fals 
because  behind  the  half  of  the  phenomenon  which 
is  seen,  there  is  the  other  half  which  is  not  seen. 

People  do  not  see  the  franc  saved  by  Jacques 
Bonhomme,  and  the  necessary  effects  of  that  saving. 

Since,  in  consequence  of  his  invention,  Jacques 
Bonhomme   spends   now   only   one   franc   on   manual 
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labour,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  given  satisfaction,  another 
franc  is  left  to  him. 

If  then,  there  is  in  the  world  a  workman  who 
offers  his  hands  unemployed,  there  is  also  in  the  world 
a  capitalist  who  offers  his  franc  unemployed.  These 
two  elements  meet  and  combine. 

And  it  is  clear  as  day  that  between  the  offer  and 
the  demand  of  labour,  between  the  offer  and  the 
demand  of  wages,  the  relation  is  nowise  changed. 

The  invention,  and  one  workman,  paid  with  the 
first  franc,  now  do  the  work  which  formerly  two 
workmen  accomplished. 

The  second  workman,  paid  with  the  second  franc, 
accomplishes  a  new  work. 

What,  then,  is  there  changed  in  the  world  ?  There 
is  a  national  satisfaction  the  more  ;  in  other  terms, 
the  invention  is  a  gratuitous  conquest,  a  gratuitous 
profit  for  humanity. 

From  the  form  which  I  have  given  to  my  demon- 
stration, some  might  draw  this  consequence :  "  It  is 
the  capitalist  who  receives  all  the  advantage  of 
machines.  The  class  who  hve  by  wages,  even  if 
their  loss  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  is  only 
momentary,  never  profit  by  it,  since,  according  to 
your  own  statement,  machines  displace  a  portion  of 
national  labour  without  diminishing  the  total,  but 
also  without  increasing  it." 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  this  little  work 
to  solve  all  objections.  Its  sole  aim  is  to  combat 
a  vulgar  prejudice,  very  dangerous,  and  very  widely 
spread.  I  wished  to  prove  that  a  new  machine  places 
at  disposal  a  certain  number  of  hands,  only  by  plac- 
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ing-  also  and  irresistibly  at  disposal  the  remuneration 
which  pays  them.  Those  hands  and  that  remuneration 
combine  to  produce  what  it  was  impossible  to  produce 
before  the  invention  ;  whence  it  follows,  that  the 
machine  gives  as  its  definitive  result  an  increase  of 
satisfaction,  with  an  equal  amount  of  labour. 

Who  obtains  this  surplus  of  satisfaction  ?  Yes,  it 
is  at  first  the  capitalist,  the  inventor,  who  successfully 
employs  the  machine,  and  it  is  the  reward  of  his 
genius  and  his  boldness.  In  this  case,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  realises  on  the  cost  of  production  a  saving, 
which,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  expended  (and 
expended  it  always  is),  employs  just  as  many  hands 
as  the  machine  has  set  free. 

But  soon  competition  forces  him  to  lower  the  price 
of  the  article  he  sells  in  the  proportion  of  that  very 
saving. 

And  then  it  is  no  longer  the  inventor  who  receives 
the  benefit  of  the  invention ;  it  is  the  purchaser  of 
the  product,  the  consumer,  the  public,  including  the 
workmen — in  a  word,  it  is  humanity. 

And  what  is  not  seen  is,  that  the  saving,  thus 
gained  for  all  the  consumers,  enables  them  to  give 
employment  to  other  labour  to  the  full  extent  to  which 
the  machine  has  displaced  labour  in  the  particular 
industry  concerned. 

Thus,  returning  to  the  previous  example :  Jacques 
Bonhomme  obtains  a  product  by  spending  two  francs 
in  wages.  Thanks  to  his  invention,  manual  labour 
costs  him  now  only  one  franc.  So  long  as  he  sells 
the  product  at  the  same  price,  there  is  a  workman  the 
fewer   employed   in   making   that    special   product — 
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that  is  what  is  seen  ;  but  there  is  a  workman  the  more 
employed  by  the  franc  which  Jacques  Bonhomme 
has  saved — that  is  what  is  not  seen. 

When,  by  the  natural  course  of  things,  Jacques 
Bonhomme  is  compelled  to  lower  by  a  franc  the  price 
of  the  product,  then  he  no  longer  realises  a  saving — 
then  he  no  longer  liisposes  of  a  franc  to  obtain  from 
the  national  labour  a  new  production.  But,  in  this 
respect,  his  customer  is  put  in  his  place,  and  that 
customer  is  humanity.  Whoever  buys  the  product 
pays  for  it  a  franc  the  less,  saves  a  franc,  and  can 
therefore  afford  to  buy  something  else,  or  to  lend  his 
franc  to  some  other  person  who  wants  to  buy  some 
other  thing.     This,  again,  is  zvhat  is  not  seen. 

Thus  all  industries  are  indissolubly  allied.  They 
form  a  vast  whole,  of  which  all  the  parts  communicate 
by  secret  channels.  An  economy  effected  on  one  is 
profitable  to  all.  The  grand  result  is,  let  it  be  well 
understood,  that  never  is  this  economy  effected  at  the 
cost  of  labour  and  of  washes. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

STATE   CREDIT. 

At  all  times,  but  especially  of  late  years,  the  notion 
has  prevailed  of  rendering  riches  universal  by  making 
credit  universal. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  exaggerate  when  I  say,  that 
since  the  revolution  of  February  (1848)  the  Parisian 
press  has  sent  forth  more  than  ten  thousand  pamphlets 
proclaiming  this  solution  of  the  social  problein. 

This  solution,  alas !  is  based  on  a  mere  optical 
illusion,  if,  indeed,  an  illusion  can  be  called  a  base. 

At  the  outset,  coined  money  is  confounded  with 
commodities,  then  paper  money  is  confounded  with 
coined  money,  and  out  of  this  twofold  confusion  a 
reality  is  pretended  to  be  evolved. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  this  question,  to  for- 
get money,  gold,  silver,  or  paper,  bank  bills,  and  all 
the  other  instruments,  by  means  of  which  com- 
modities pass  from  hand  to  hand,  in  order  to  see  only 
the  products  themselves,  which  are  the  veritable  sub- 
ject matter  of  all  loans. 

For,  when  a  labourer  borrows  50  francs  to  buy  a 
plough,  it  is  not  in  reality  50K*francs  that  are  lent  to 
him,  it  is  the  plough. 
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And  when  a  merchant  borrows  20,000  francs  to 
buy  a  house,  it  is  not  20,000  francs  that  he  owes,  it 
is  the  house. 

The  money  in  these  cases  serves  only  to  facihtate 
arrangements  among  the  several  parties. 

Peter  may  not  be  disposed  to  lend  his  plough, 
and  James  may  be  disposed  to  lend  his  money.  What, 
then,  does  William  do  ?  He  borrows  the  money  from 
James,  and  with  this  money  he  buys  Peter's  plough. 

But,  in  truth,  no  one  borrows  money  for  money's 
sake.  Money  is  borrowed  with  a  view  to  obtain 
commodities. 

Now,  in  no  country  can  more  commodities  be 
transmitted  from  hand  to  hand  than  that  country 
possesses. 

Whatever  be  the  amount  of  metal  or  of  paper 
money  in  circulation,  the  whole  number  of  borrowers 
cannot  receive  more  ploughs,  houses,  utensils,  pro- 
visions, raw  materials,  than  the  whole  number  of 
lenders  can  supply. 

For,  let  us  hold  firm  by  this  obvious  principle, 
that  every  borrower  supposes  a  lender,  and  that  every 
act  of  borrowing  implies  a  loan. 

This  point  fixed,  what  good  can  institutions  of 
credit  effect  ?  They  can  facilitate,  for  borrowers  and 
lenders,  the  means  of  finding  each  other,  and  coming 
to  agreement.  But  what  they  cannot  do  is  to  increase 
instantaneously  the  mass  of  objects  borrowed  and 
lent. 

To  effect  the  wishes  of  our  reformers,  however, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  have  this  power — 
since  they  aim  at  nothing  less  than  to  place  ploughs. 
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houses,  utensils,  provisions,  raw  materials,  in  the  hands 
of  all  \\'ho  desire  them. 

And  for  this  purpose,  what  is  their  device? 

To  give  to  loans  the  guarantee  of  the   State. 

Let  us  sound  the  depths  of  this  question,  for  there 
is  in  it  something  zvhich  is  seen,  and  something  also 
which  is  not  seen.     Let  us  try  to  see  both. 

Suppose  that  there  is  only  one  plough  in  the 
world,  and  that  two  labourers  try  to  obtain  it. 

Peter  possesses  the  only  plough  in  France  at 
disposal.  John  and  James  wish  to  borrow  it.  John, 
by  his  honesty,  by  his  good  conduct,  and  good  char- 
acter, offers  guarantees.  He  is  trusted,  he  has  credit. 
James  does  not  inspire  confidence,  or  he  inspires  less. 
Naturally  it  happens  that  Peter  lends  his  plough  to 
John. 

But  suppose  the  State  interferes  and  says  to 
Peter,  "  Lend  your  plough  to  James,  and  I  will  guar- 
antee your  being  paid ;  and  this  guarantee  is  worth 
more  than  that  of  John,  for  he  has  only  his  own 
means  to  answer  to  his  engagements,  while  I  (though 
I  have  nothing  of  my  own,  it  is  true)  dispose  of  the 
means  of  all  the  taxpayers ;  and  it  is  with  their 
money  that,  in  case  of  need,  I  will  pay  you  principal 
and  interest." 

In  consequence,  Peter  lends  his  plough  to  James: 
this  is  what  is  seen. 

And  the  sociahsts  rub  their  hands  and  say,  "  See 
how  our  plan  has  succeeded!  Thanks  to  the  inter- 
vention of  the  State,  poor  James  has  a  plough.  He 
will  be  no  longer  obliged  to  dig  the  ground  ;  he  is 
now  on  the  road  to  fortune.     It  is  a  good  thing  for 
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him,   and    a    profit    for   the   nation,   taken    in   the 

mass." 

Alas,  no!  gentlemen,  it  is  not  a  profit  for  the 
nation,  for  here  comes  what  is  not  seen. 

It  is  not  seen  that  the  plough  is  in  the  hands  of 
James  only  because  it  is  not  in  the  hands  of  John. 
It  is  not  seen  that  if  James  ploughs  instead  of  digging, 
John  will  be  obliged  to  dig  instead  of  ploughing; 
and  that,  consequently,  what  was  considered  as  an 
increase  of  loan  is  in  truth  only  a  displacement  of 
loan. 

Besides,  //  is  not  seen  that  this  displacement  in- 
volves a  serious  twofold  injustice.  Injustice  towards 
John,  who  sees  himself  deprived  of  the  credit  whicli 
he  had  merited  and  acquired  by  his  honesty  and 
industry.  Injustice  towards  the  ratepayers,  who  are 
made  hable  to  pay  a  debt  which  concerns  them  not. 

Will  it  be  said  that  "the  government  offers  to  John 
the  same  facilities  as  to  James  ?  But,  since  there  is 
only  one  plough  at  disposal,  two  cannot  be  lent.  The 
argument  always  returns  to  the  implied  assertion  that, 
thanks  to  the  intervention  of  the  State,  there  will  be 
more  borrowings  than  there  can  be  lendings,  for  the 
plough  here  represents  the  mass  of  capitals  at  dis- 
posal. 

I  have  reduced,  it  is  true,  the  operation  to  its 
simplest  expression ;  but  try,  by  the  same  touchstone, 
the  most  complicated  institutions  of  credit  that  a 
government  can  devise,  and  you  will  be  convinced 
that  they  can  have  this  result  only — to  displace 
credit,  not  to  increase  it.  In  a  given  country,  and 
at  a  given  time,  there  is  only  a  certain  sum  of  avail- 
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able  capital,  and  it  all  finds  employment  for  itself. 
By  guaranteeing  men  who  are  of  themselves  in- 
solvent, the  State  may,  indeed,  increase  the  number 
of  those  who  seek  to  borrow',  and  may  thus  raise  the 
rate  of  interest  (always  to  the  injury  of  the  taxpayer), 
Out  what  it  cannot  do  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
lenders,  and  the  total  amount  of  loans. 

The  same  consideration  applies  as  already  pointed 
out  in  a  previous  chapter,  to  direct  expenditure  by 
the  State.  If,  for  example,  fifty  millions  are  expended 
by  the  State  they  cannot  be  expended  by  the  in- 
dividual taxpayer,  as  otherwise  they  would  have  been. 
From  all  the  good  attributed  to  the  public  expendi- 
ture effected,  must  then  be  deducted  all  the 
evil  of  private  expenditure  prevented ;  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  said  that  Jacques  Bonhomme  would 
have  made  no  use  of  the  five-franc  pieces  he  had 
earned,  and  of  which  the  State  robs  him  ;  an  absurd 
assertion,  for  he  would  not  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  earn  them,  had  he  not  hoped  for  the  satisfaction 
of  employing  them.  He  would  have  repaired  the 
fence  of  his  garden,  and  he  can  no  longer  do  so  ; 
this  is  IV hat  is  not  seen.  He  would  have  spread  his 
field  with  marl,  and  he  can  no  longer  do  so ;  this  is 
what  is  not  seen.  He  would  have  added  a  story  to 
his  cottage,  and  he  can  do  so  no  longer  ;  this  is  what 
is  not  seen.  He  would  have  increased  his  stock  oi 
implements  ;  he  can  do  so  no  longer ;  this  is  zvhat 
is  7tot  seen.  He  would  have  fed  himself  better, 
clothed  himself  better,  obtained  better  instruction  for 
his  son  ;  he  would  have  added  to  his  daughter's  dowry, 
and   none   of   these   things   is   he   now   able   to   do ; 
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this  is  what  is  not  seen.  He  would  have  joined  a 
mutual  benefit  society ;  he  can  no  longer  do  so ; 
this  is  what  is  not  seen.  These  are  the  enjoyments 
which  are  taken  from  him.  In  addition,  the  gar- 
dener, the  carpenter,  the  smith,  the  tailor,  the  village 
schoolmaster,  whose  labour  he  would  have  encour- 
aged, have  all  suffered  an  injury — this  is  still  what 
is  not  seen. 

The  only  object  which  I  have  in  view  is  to  make 
the  reader  understand,  that  in  all  public  expenditure, 
and  in  all  employment  of  State  credit  behind  the 
apparent  good  there  is  an  evil  more  difficult  to  dis- 
cern. So  far  as  in  me  lies,  I  would  accustom  him  to 
see  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  and  to  take  both 
into  account. 


FINIS. 
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SENTIMENT   THE    BOND   OF 
EMPIRE. 

The  British  Empire,  we  are  told,  "extends  over  some 
16,000,000  of  square  miles,  or  about  one  quarter  of  the 
habitable  territory  of  the  world."*  But  besides  this 
geographical  expression,  have  we  a  conception  of  what 
an  Empire  is,  and  by  what  bond  it  is  held  together? 

"  Roman  in  its  origin,  the  word  '  Empire  '  has  re- 
tained more  than  a  flavour  of  association  from  its  original 
use,"t  and  probably  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us  the  word 
Empire  would  raise  the  notion  of  a  political  system  such 
as  Tiberius  elaborated  :  so  far  resembling'  the  British 
Empire  of  to-day  that  it  comprised  a  heterogeneous  mass 
of  races  with  considerable  difficulty  of  communication 
between  the  centre  and  the  outside,  and  that  it  allowed 
great  latitude  to  the  Provinces  in  the  management  of  their 
affairs. 

The  things  Tiberius  required  from  the  Provinces  were 
men  and  money ;  for  the  rest,  so  long  as  peace  was  not 
broken,  he  allowed  each  countr\-  to  maintain  its  own  laws, 
language,  religion,  and  customs.  But  the  bond  which 
held  the  whole  together  was  his  own  autocratic  will. 

Not  only  in  the  Imperial,  but  also  in  the  Senatorial 
Provinces,  he  took  over  the  responsibilities  of  governing. 
His  agents  were  the  supreme  umpires,  and  though  they 
did  not  usually  concern  themselves  with  the  details  of 
administration,  the  Emperor  could  set  them  in  motion 
whenever   he   chose,    and    in   particular   he   could   alway? 

*  The  Empire  and  the  Century,  p.  817. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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require    from    thcni    contributions    ol    military    force    and 
revenue,  "  man  power  and  money  power." 

In  the  German  Empire,  again,  though  organised  on 
a  more  democratic  model,  the  task  of  providing  "  man 
power  and  money  power  "  was,  by  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion of  1871,  left  in  the  hands  of  a  central  authority.  By 
the  Constitution  it  is  enacted  that  every  German  capable 
of  bearing  arms  shall  belong  to  the  army  for  seven  years, 
and  that  the  army  shall  be  under  the  command  of  the 
Emperor  (y\rts.  59-62).  While  the  costs  and  burdens  of 
the  military  system  are  to  be  borne  equally  by  all  the 
Federal  States  (Art.  57),  the  Empire — that  is  to  say,  the 
P'ederal  Council  and  the  Diet — has  power  to  legislate 
concerning  Customs  and  other  revenues  (Art.  38)  which 
go  to  the  Treasury  of  the  Empire,  with  the  right  to  assess 
the  several  States  to  make  up  a  deficiency,  the  assessment 
being  fixed  by  the  Chancellor  (Art.  70). 

The  Empires  of  Tiberius  and  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
have,  therefore,  this  much  in  common,  that  in  each  there 
Is  a  central  authority  independent  of  local  legislatures, 
having  under  its  control  the  offensive  and  defensive  force 
of  the  system  and  empowered  to  raise  revenue  throughout 
the  whole  area  for  military  purposes.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  going  too  far  to  say  that  without  such  a  central 
authority  no  political  organisation  can  properly  claim  the 
title  of  Empire,  but  it  is  clear  that  such  an  authority  is 
keenly  desired  by  the  modern  friends  of  Empire,  and 
that  some  of  the  ablest  Imperialists  fear  that  without  it 
our  Imperial  system  must  end  in  failure.  Mr.  Garvin  has 
argued  that  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  British  system 
has  become  so  great  that  it  will  soon  be  beyond  the  power 
of  the  Mother  Country  to  sustain.  He  points  to  rivals 
who  are  rapidly  increasing  in  strength,  and  warns  us 
that  in  population  and  wealth  they  will  soon  surpass  Great 
Britain  if  she  stand  alone.      For  the  future  "  man  power 


and  money  power  "  must  be  called  forth  throughout  our 
Dominions  in  greater  abundance  if  the  British  Empire 
is  to  be  maintained,  and  for  this  purpose  some  central 
authority  must  be  devised  in  whose  hands  this  power 
may  be  placed.  How  is  this  to  be  brought  to  pass?  To 
co-ordinate  the  whole  of  the  military  powers  of  the  King's 
dominions  throughout  the  world  may  be  a  dream  of 
Empire,  but,  unless  it  is  to  remain  a  dream,  a  political 
union  between  the  component  parts  must  first  be  effected. 

The  object  of  the  empire-builder  being  the  concentra- 
tion of  man  power  and  money  power  for  military  purposes, 
and  political  union  or  federation  being  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  this  end,  what  steps  are  we  to  take  to  bring 
the  condition  to  fulfilment? 

There  is  only  one  course  to  be  taken,  say  writers  of 
the  school  of  Mr.  Garvin.  Make  a  commercial  union  with 
the  self-governing  Colonies,  and  the  rest  will  follow. 
The  Colonies  are  said  to  be  willing  to  approach  Federa- 
tion on  the  commercial  side.  Since  they  will  not  federate 
with  us  on  our  terms,  we  must  federate  on  theirs,  for  the 
union  of  commercial  interests  may  safely  be  trusted  to 
develop  the  necessary  financial  and  military  organisation 
for  the  protection  of  their  interests,  while  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  is  quoted  to  show  that  commercial  union  must 
precede  political  union. 

Sea  power,  it  is  said,  is  a  question  of  finance.  The 
financial  strength  can  only  be  obtained  through  com- 
mercial union.  Commercial  union  will  precede  political 
federation,  and  by  these  steps  we  shall  at  last  attain  to 
a  true  Empire,  where  the  military  force- — the  man  power 
and  money  power  of  the  whole — will  be  wielded  by  one 
central  organisation. 

But  the  assumption  that  a  commercial  union  will  lead 
to  a  political  union  upon  which  this  reasoning  rests,  does 
not  seem  to  be  warranted  by  history.      Friedrich  List,  at 


any  rate,  categorically  denies  it.  "All  examples  which 
history  can  show  are  those  in  which  the  political  union 
has  led  the  way  and  the  commercial  union  has  followed. 
Not  a  single  instance  can  be  adduced  in  which  the  latter 
has  taken  the  lead  and  the  former  has  grown  up  from  it.  "* 
It  is  usual  to  cite,  in  contradiction  to  this,  the  case  of  the 
German  Empire.  Even  the  translator  and  editor  of  List's 
book  says  in  a  footnote,  "This  statement  was  probably 
correct  up  to  the  period  when  List  wrote,  but  a  notable 
exception  to  it  may  now  be  adduced.  .  The  commercial 
union  of  the  various  German  States  under  the  Zollverein 
preceded  by  many  years  their  political  union  under  the 
Empire."  List  published  the  first  edition  of  his  book  in 
1841.  No  one  knew  more  about  the  Zollverein  than  he. 
He  sat  by  its  cradle  in  1819,  when  the  meeting  of  mer- 
chants was  held  at  Frankfort  with  the  object  of  establish- 
ing a  common  trade  or  custom  house  system  for  the 
whole  of  Germany.  He  was  appointed  "Assessor,"  or 
President,  and  by  the  time  his  book  was  published  he  was 
able  to  write:  "  At  this  present  time,  with  the  exception 
of  Austria,  the  two  Mecklenburgs,  Hanover,  and  the 
Hanse  towns,  the  whole  of  Germany  is  associated  in  a 
single  Customs  union."!  How  far  is  this  consistent  with 
his  theory  that  commercial  union  follows,  instead  of  pre- 
ceding, political  union?  Though  the  Empire  was  not 
perfected  till  1871,  has  there  not  been  in  Germany  a  con- 
tinuous movement  towards  political  union  which  justifies 
List's  doctrine  that  the  political  union  takes  the  lead  and 
the  commercial  union  grows  out  of  it? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  national 
feeling  in  Germany  was  weak.  "  Disgusted  by  the  petti- 
ness of  German  life  amidst  the  narrow  bonds  of  feudal 
domains,"!    the   writers   at   the   close   of   the   eighteenth 
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century,  "  inspired  b}'  the  golden  visions  that  the  Knc\elo- 
pedists  opened  up,  hailed  the  French  Revolution,  and 
even  the  absorption  of  German  lands  by  I'" ranee,  as  a  giant 
step  forward  towards  the  Millennium."  Schiller  spoke  of 
patriotism  as  "  chiefly  of  importance  for  unripe  nations,"* 
while  Fichte  "  sought  to  persuade  his  hearers  to  fix  their 
gaze  on  a  larger  and  grander  entity  than  their  native 
land."t  But  the  cruel  experience  of  the  Napoleonic  War 
gave  birth  to  different  ideas.  Though  in  1806  the  Emperor 
Francis  I.  resigned  the  crown  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
of  the  German  nation,  and  declared  the  office  and  dignitv 
of  the  German  Emperor  to  have  come  to  an  end,  we  find 
in  1808  that  the  ideas  of  the  unity  of  the  German  people 
and  fatherland  under  constitutional  rule  were  being 
preached  with  effect,  and  though  their  growth  was  hin- 
dered by  rulers  of  the  smaller  States,  they  never  ceased 
to  gain  strength  till  they  found  their  ultimate  expression 
in  the  Empire  of  1871.  In  the  sixth  Article  of  the  Peace 
of  Paris  (May,  1814)  it  was  declared  "  that  the  States  of 
Germany  should  be  independent  and  united  by  a  federa- 
tive bond."  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  the  German 
Federal  Pact  of  June  8,  1815,  was  established.  In  1848 
an  attempt  was  made  to  convert  the  German  Confedera- 
tion into  a  German  Federal  State,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
The  Federal  Assembly  in  this  year  ordered  the  elections 
of  members  of  the  "German  National  Assembly."  But 
the  constitution  promulgated  by  this  body  could  not  go 
into  effect  because  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  been 
chosen  by  it  to  be  hereditary  Emperor,  refused  to  accept 
the  dignity.  The  attempt  then  made  to  form  a  German 
P'ederal  State  by  agreement  was  also  unsuccessful,  and 
ended  in  the  resuscitation  of  the  old  Federal  Assembly 
and  Confederate  Constitution  of  181 5.      But  the  desire  for 
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closer  political  union  amoni,^  the  people  never  waned. 
Travellers  through  Germany  fifty  years  ago  will  recollect 
how  it  was  the  common  talk  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
how  it  was  fostered  by  popular  songs  and  popular  gather- 
ings. After  the  victory  of  Prussia  in  1866  a  further  step 
was  taken.  The  German  Confederation  was  dissolved, 
and  a  reconstruction  of  Germany  was  agreed  to,  based 
upon  the  exclusion  of  Austna,  and  the  "  North  German 
Confederation  "  was  formed,  under  the  headship  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  of  the  States  north  of  the  Main,  with  a 
Parliament  based  on  the  laws  of  the  German  National 
Assembly  of  1849.  The  final  step  soon  followed,  and 
the  Empire  of  Germany,  formed  after  the  Franco-German 
War,  was  joined  by  the  South  German  States. 

Thus  throughout  the  whole  time  the  ZoUverein  was 
in  course  of  formation  the  desire  of  political  unity  was 
working  strongly  among  the  German  people  and  finding 
its  expression  in  one  form  of  confederation  or  another, 
turning  now  to  Austria  and  now  to  Prussia  as  the  centre 
round  which  to  coalesce.  List,  the  father  of  the 
ZoUverein,  was  unpopular  with  the  smaller  German 
potentates,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  political  unity  he 
sought.  His  book,  "The  National  System  of  Political 
Economy,"  owed  its  wide-reaching  success  "partly  to 
its  fervid  patriotism  and  its  appeal  to  that  growing  desire 
for  national  unity  which  animated  the  vast  majority  of 
the  German  people.  It  is  less  an  economic  argument 
than  a  great  political  appeal."*  He  was  the  "hero  of 
revolution  "  who  sought  the  aggrandisement  of  his 
nation  and  saw  that  through  political  union  must  come 
the  sweeping  away  of  the  internal  barriers  which  impeded 
her  material  progress.  He  looked  for  "the  adoption  of 
a  universal  German  flag,  the  founding  of  Colonies  abroad, 
and   national   supervision  of  emigration."     "The  power 
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ul  a  nalion,"  he  taui^lu,  "  tlcpcnds  o\\  its  possession  ol  a 
manufacturing-  power  ol  its  own,"  and  this  could  only 
be  obtained  by  internal  unity  and  freedom  of  intercourse. 
In  the  Zollverein  the  German  nation  obtained  an 
"attribute"  of  nationality.*  "The  (ierman  Customs 
Union  is  an  incarnation  of  the  idea  of  national  unity," 
but  it  is  the  political  union  which  is  the  incarnating  spirit. 

The  same  connection  between  commercial  and  political 
union  may  be  traced  in  America.  When  the  outbreak 
at  Lexington  had  been  followed  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  1776,  "  Articles  of  Confederation  "  were 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  joint  action.  But  they  merely 
constituted  a  league  of  friendship,  and  left  all  power  to 
the  individual  States,  except  what  was  expressly  delegated 
to  Congress.  In  the  ten  years  which  followed,  a  contest 
arose  between  those  who  favoured  particularism  and  those 
who  desired  the  political  unity  of  all  the  States.  For  a 
time  the  particularists  carried  the  day  in  several  States, 
and  this  showed  itself  immediately  in  the  adoption  or 
preparation  in  these  States  of  systems  of  protection  of 
domestic  productions  and  manufactures  aimed  at  pre- 
venting competition  by  neighbouring  States.!  When, 
however,  the  party  of  union  gained  the  victory,  and  the 
Convention  of  1787  made  the  political  unity  of  the  nation 
sure,  the  commercial  unity  immediately  followed,  and  the 
first  Article  of  the  United  States  Constitution  of  1789  gave 
to  the  National  Go\  ernment  power  to  regulate  both 
foreign  and  inter-State  commerce,  and  thus  complete 
political  union  resulted  in  complete  commercial  union. 

The  long  struggle  as  to  whether  Germany  should 
form  her  political  union  round  the  centre  of  Prussia  or 
Austria  ended  in  favour  of  Prussia,  and  .Austria  is  ex- 
cluded  from   the    Zollverein.       New   Zealand   might    h;\\e 
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Ix-i'ii  included  in  the  Customs  L'nion  of  Australia,  but  she 
wished  to  retain  her  political  independence,  and  therefore 
renounced  commercial  unity.  The  Customs  and  Trade 
Alliance  made  forty  years  ago  between  Austria  and 
Hungary  has  not  led  to  political  unity  :  on  the  other 
hand,  the  increase  of  particularism  among  the  Magyars 
shows  itself  at  the  present  time  by  the  demand  for  the 
recognition  of  their  country  as  economically  independent 
of  Austria. 

If,  then,  commercial  union  is  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  organisation  of  "  man  power  and  money  power  " 
for  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  and  if  List  is  right  in 
saying  that  political  union,  or  at  least  an  ardent  desire 
for  political  union,  must  precede  commercial  union,  if 
a  tendency  towards  political  independence  shows  itself  by 
renouncing  commercial  union  with  other  communities, 
what  arc  the  prospects  of  forming  an  Imperial  organisa- 
tion which,  according  to  this  reasoning,  must  have  its 
roots  in  the  political  union  of  Great  Britain  and  the  self- 
governing  Colonies?  Mr.  Richard  Jcbb,  in  his  article  on 
"Imperial  Organisation,"*  passing  in  review  the  terms 
"Federation,"  "Confederation,"  and  "Alliance,"  finds 
that  alliance  covers  the  existing  Imperial  connection 
between  the  autonomous  democracies  of  the  Empire  at 
least  as  well  as  any  other  term.  "  The  essential  point," 
he  says,  about  the  existing  position  is  "  the  fact  of  in- 
dependent executives  exercising  powers  which  make  the 
actual  relationship  more  like  mere  alliance  than  anything 
else,  despite  the  common  Crown."  Nor  can  he  detect 
"  the  slightest  indication,  either  here  or  bcvond  the  seas, 
of  any  widespread  disposition  to  surrender  any  part  of 
that  independence.  On  the  contrary,  there  seems  to  be 
a  pronounced  and  popular  tendency  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion,"  and   he  notes   that  both   in   Canada  and   .Australia 
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since  federation  the  term  "  national  "  has  acquired  a  local 
federal  use,  "  supersedini^-  the  old  habit  of  applying-  it 
to  the  single  stock  of  which  the  headquarters  was  in 
these  islands."  "To  the  true  Imperialist,"  says  Mr. 
Amery,  "Canada  and  South  Africa  are  in  every  sense 
as  real  and  essential  parts  of  his  country  as  Scotland, 
Wales,  or  Kent,"*  but  to  the  true  Canadian  Kent  is  not 
as  essential  as  Quebec.  No  one  who  watches  colonial 
affairs  can  have  any  doubt  that  each  of  the  great  Colonies 
has  its  own  aspirations,  which  lead  it  rather  away  from 
than  towards  closer  political  union  with  the  Mother 
Country.  "  If  the  native  Canadian  has  an\'  political 
ambition,  it  is  that  Canada  shall  some  day  become  an 
independent  nation,"  says  a  Canadian  writer  in  the 
Fortnightly  Revieui  of  December,  1906.  The  aspiration 
of  Australia  is  to  become  a  g'reat  power  controlling  the 
South  Pacific.  The  desire  of  the  Africander  is  towards 
an  independent  African  commonwealth.  It  is  because 
they  mean  each  to  be  a  nation  that  these  Colonies  are  pre- 
pared to  resent  with  passionate  earnestness  any  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Mother  Country  which  jealous 
sensitiveness  may  construe  as  interference,  and  for  the 
same  reason  they  are  content  to  endure  a  burdensome 
fiscal  policy;  for  they  hold  with  List  "  that  the  power  of 
a  nation  depends  on  its  possession  of  a  manufacturing 
power  of  its  own,"  and  nations  they  intend  to  become. 

"  A  nation  In  its  normal  state  possesses  one  common 
language  and  literature,  a  territory  endowed  with  manifold 
natural  resources,  extensive,  and  with  convenient  frontiers 
and  a  numerous  population.  Agriculture,  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  navigation  must  all  be  de\eloped  in  it 
proportionately  :  arts  and  sciences,  educational  establish- 
ments and  universal  cultivation  must  stand  in  it  on  an 
equal  footing  with  material  production.      Its  constitution, 
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laws,  and  institutions  must  afford  to  those  who  belong 
to  it  a  high  degree  of  security  and  liberty,  and  must 
promote  religion,  morality,  and  prosperity  :  in  a  word, 
must  have  the  well-being  of  its  citizens  as  its  object.  It 
must  possess  sullicient  power  on  land  or  on  sea  to  defend 
its  independence  and  to  protect  its  foreign  commerce.""" 
In  this  description  of  a  nation  we  may  perhaps  see  indi- 
cated the  ditTiculties  in  the  .vay  of  organising  the  British 
Empire  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the  hope  of  solution.  There 
is  no  attribute  of  independent  nationality  enumerated 
which  our  great  Colonies  do  not  look  to  attain.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  moti^•es  indicated  which  may  tend 
to  keep  them  in  communion  with  the  Mother  Country. 
One  of  these  undoubtedly,  at  the  present  moment,  is  the 
requirement  that  the  Colony,  to  become  a  nation,  "  must 
possess  sufficient  power  on  land  and  at  sea  to  defend  its 
independence."  It  is,  of  course,  self-evident  that  at  the 
present  time  none  of  the  three  great  Colonies  possess  such 
power,  and  that,  so  far  as  it  is  needed,  they  must  depend 
on  the  Mother  Country.  Rut  this  requirement  does  not 
apply  with  equal  force  to  each.  In  the  case  of  Canada 
we  are  told  that  the  military  force  required  to  hold  the 
Colony  against  their  neighbours  "  cannot  be  computed 
at  less  than  500,000  men."t  The  Canadians  themselves, 
however,  are  not  greatly  disturbed  by  this  consideration. 
They  hold  that  a  war  of  aggression  on  them  by  the  United 
States  is  simply  unthinkable.  For  the  rest,  they  are  pro- 
tected from  attack  from  outside  by  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
while  if  they  were  involved  by  Great  Britain  in  a  naval 
war  they  would  register  their  ships  under  the  American 
flag.  They  have,  therefore,  no  fear  of  war,  while  they 
detest  militarism,  and  will  not  contribute  anvthing  in 
support  of  it. 
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With  Australasia  the  matter  is  difl'erent.  There  is  a 
story  that  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  English 
Government  were  asked  by  the  French  "  how  much  "  of 
Australia  they  claimed.  Lord  John  Russell  replied,  "  The 
whole."  It  is  manifest  that  such  a  reply  would  not  have 
been  accepted  from  the  Colony  alone.  Nor  can  we  be 
surprised  if  even  at  the  present  time  foreign  newspapers 
are  found  to  complain  of  the  unreasonableness  of  a  small 
and  almost  stationary  community  claiming-  a  vast  area 
which  they  cannot  occupy.  If  the  case  •  were  reversed, 
and  a  foreign  nation  held  the  Colonies,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  portion  of  the  London  Press  ex- 
patiating on  the  iniquity  and  immorality  of  such  a  claim 
as  being  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  human  race. 
The  German  nation  is  not  likely  to  disregard  the  doctrine 
of  Fried.  List,  and  he  is  eloquent  against  the  idea  that 
the  title  to  an  entire  quarter  of  the  globe  should  "  vest 
in  a  man  who  first  erected  somewhere  on  the  earth  a  pole 
adorned  with  a  piece  of  silk,"*  and  lays  it  down  that 
"  when  a  question  arises  as  to  islands  which  arc  as  large 
as  a  great  European  kingdom  (like  New  Zealand),  or 
respecting  a  continent  which  is  larger  than  the  whole  of 
Europe  (like  Australia),  in  such  a  case  by  nothing  less 
than  an  actual  occupation  by  colonisation,  and  then  only 
for  the  actually  colonised  territory,  can  a  claim  to  exclu- 
sive possession  be  admitted  consistently  with  common 
sense,"  and,  looking  to  the  future,  he  recommends  that 
"Prussia  should  now  (a.d.  1H41)  make  a  commencement 
by  the  adoption  of  a  German  commercial  flag  and  by 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  future  German  fleet ;  and  that 
she  should  try  whether  and  how  (rerman  colonies  can  be 
founded  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  in  or  on  other 
islands  of  Australasia."! 
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In  the  case  of  South  Africa  the  help  of  the  Mother 
Countrv  may  be  called  for  not  only  to  keep  out  intruders, 
but,  as  in  the  past,  to  sustain  the  Colonies  in  a  struggle 
with  the  native  races,  so  that  the  need  of  protection  has 
a  double  source.  A  colonial  newspaper  may  point  to  the 
fact  that  it  required  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  troops  to 
conquer  the  Boers,  and  ask  what  number  would  be  needed 
to  subdue  even  Natal.  Bu*  if  England  were  out  of  the 
way  it  would  be  no  very  difficult  operation  for  a  strong 
naval  power  to  seize  Cape  Town  or  Durban,  and,  putting- 
forward  the  doctrine  of  effective  occupation  as  the  only 
title  to  colonisation,  extort  a  treaty  giving  it  a  footing 
on  the  land. 

It  was  the  fear  of  falling  under  foreign  rule  which 
bound  the  Colonies  to  the  Mother  Country  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  Bad  and  oppressive  as 
our  colonial  system  was  in  commercial  matters,  the 
Colonies  at  least  enjoyed  freedom  and  self-government 
in  their  homes,  and  they  endured  much  because  they 
knew  that  if  they  threw  off  the  English  connection  they 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  France  or  Spain.  As  soon 
as  this  fear  v^'as  removed  they  cut  themselves  adrift. 
When  Canada  was  conquered  by  the  English  the  in- 
dependence of  America  was  assured  :  "  the  tea  duty 
merely  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution.  "* 

But  though  the  connection  with  the  Mother  Country 
is  of  vital  importance  to  Australasia  and  South  Africa, 
at  any  rate  while  they  are  in  process  of  growing  into 
nations,  the  necessity  will  cease  when  the  growth  is  com- 
plete. What  will  be  the  outlook  for  the  Empire  then  ?  Will 
it  fall  to  pieces  as  writers  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
supposed?  List,  who  is  never  wanting  in  confidence,  has 
nt)    doubt    about    it.      After    reaching    a    certain    point    of 

*  National  Svitem  of  Political  Economy,  p.  95. 
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manufacturing  power,  "Canada  will  also  secede,"  he 
says,  and  "  independent  agricultural,  manufacturing,  com- 
mercial States  will  also  arise  in  Australia."*  But  in  the 
description  of  a  nation  quoted  above  he  has  indicated 
causes  which  may  hold  the  Empire  together  in  spite  of 
independent  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
systems.  He  speaks  of  common  language  and  literature 
as  bonds  of  union,  but  there  is  much  besides  ;  there  is  the 
common  faith  and  common  social,  political,  and  spiritual 
ideas  :  everything  that  is  summed  up  in  the  word 
"  sentiment  " — that  is,  pure  feeling  divorced  from  hope 
of  material  gain.  The  Imperialists  are  really  idealists, 
and  what  they  wish  to  maintain  through  the  power  of 
the  Empire  is  the  domination  of  the  British  ideal  in 
politics,  society,  and  religion.  Devotion  to  this  ideal  is 
the  lasting  bond  of  Empire,  and  such  devotion  is  to  be 
called  forth  not  by  commercial  arrangements  or  by  fetter- 
ing the  free  action  of  our  Colonies  or  ourselves,  but  by 
leaving  to  each  party  the  utmost  freedom  to  work  out 
their  future  as  they  think  best.  "  Hellenism,"  says  Dr. 
Allin,  "  is  a  type  of  thought — it  is  a  certain  ethos  which 
has  its  roots  in  the  past,  and  is  anchored  there,  which 
reflects  and  sums  up  national  character  and  instincts  of 
racc."t  The  same  may  be  said  of  Anglo-Saxonism,  and 
it  is  upon  attachment  to  this  ideal  that  the  Empire  must 
be  based.  But  the  growth  of  the  attachment  is  founded 
on  freedom.  It  was  choked  by  restrictions  in  the  past, 
and  has  only  grown  to  a  real  force  in  the  last  hlty  years. 
One  great  thinker  saw  this  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago.  Adam  Smith,  writing  when  the  relations  with  the 
Colonies  were  strained  to  the  utmost,  found  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  the  example  of  true  colonial  policy. 
Deliver    the    Colonics    from    the    "  mean    and    malignant 

*  National  System  of  Political  Economy,  p.  270. 
t  Race  and  Religion,  p.  25. 
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expedients  of  the  mercantile  system,"  give  them  liberty 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  their  own  way,  was  his 
advice.  If  Great  Britain  could  bring  herself  to  give  them 
perfect  autonomy,  it  might  dispose  them  "  to  favour  us 
ill  war  as  well  as  in  trade,  and  instead  of  turbulent  and 
factious  subjects  to  become  our  most  faithful,  affectionate, 
and  generous  allies."*  A  writer  who  in  the  crisis  of  the 
American  revolution  could  look  forward  to  the  Colonies 
coming  voluntarily  to  our  aid  in  war  in  return  for  the 
gift  of  freedom  was  more  than  a  century  in  advance  of 
his  age.  Adam  Smith,  however,  is  cited  in  "  The  Empire 
and  the  Century  "  as  being  in  favour  of  a  federated 
Empire  upon  a  protectionist  basis  in  contrast  to  Cobden, 
who,  it  is  said,  hoped  that  Free  Trade  would  be  a  dis- 
solvent of  Empire.!  This  seems  scarcely  fair  to  either. 
Adam  Smith  has  devoted  three  chapters  of  "  The  Wealth 
of  Nations  "  to  the  colonial  question.  He  finds  the  true 
model  in  Greece,  where  "  the  colony  settled  its  own  form 
of  Government,  enacted  its  own  laws,  elected  its  own 
magistrates,  and  made  peace  or  war  as  an  independent 
State, "t  in  contrast  to  the  Roman  colony,  which  was 
"  simply  a  plantation  subject  to  the  correction,  jurisdic- 
tion, and  legislative  authority  of  the  mother  city.  "§  The 
necessity  of  finding  fresh  land  prompted  the  foundation 
ot  the  ancient  colonies,  but  "  folly  and  injustice  seem  to 
have  been  the  principles  which  presided  over  and  directed 
the  first  project  of  establishing  "||  our  own.  He  inveighs 
against  the  system  which  oppressed  the  colonist  and 
English  people  alike  in  order  to  maintain  a  monopoly  in 
the  interest  of  a  class,  and  points  out  that  to  all  outside 
the  class  the  Colonies  have  become  an  intolerable  burden 
through  war  and  taxation.      As  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty 

''    Wealth  of  A'ations,  Hook  IV.,  c.  7. 
t   Empire  and  the  Century,  p.  F4. 
X    Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  IV.,  c.  7. 
\^  II  Ibid. 
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he  suggests  that  Pailiameiit  might  make  requisitions  on 
the  Colonies,  but  he  sees  that  the  Colonies  would  refuse 
to  be  taxed  by  a  Government  in  which  they  are  not  repre- 
sented, and  his  final  suggestion  is  that  there  should  be 
not  a  federation,  but  a  union  in  which  the  Colonies  should 
have  proportionate  representation  in  Parliament.^ 

Adam  Smith's  title  to  be  an  empire-builder  is  usually 
founded  on  a  famous  utterance  about  the  Navigation 
Laws.  "  He  thought  that  the  Navigation  Laws  were 
the  sinews  of  sea  power,  the  necessary  economic  nexus 
of  the  Empire,  '  the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial  regula- 
tions of  England,'  and  he  advocated  the  continuance  of 
those  laws  as  the  concrete  foundation  of  our  economic 
policy."  As  a  fact,  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Navigation 
Act  is  very  lukewarm.  The  paragraph  of  his  work  from 
which  the  foregoing  quotation  is  made  by  "The  Empire 
and  the  Century  "  begins  by  saying  that  "  the  Act  of 
Navigation  is  not  favourable  to  foreign  commerce  or  to 
the  growth  of  that  opulence  which  can  arise  from  it."t 
He  regards  it  not  as  an  economic  Act,  but  as  an  Act  of 
national  animosity  directed  against  the  power  of  Holland, 
and  commends  it  from  that  point  of  view.  He  has  been 
arguing  that  all  governmental  restrictions  and  regulation 
of  commerce  are  harmful,  but  as  "  the  defence  of  Great 
Britain  depends  very  much  upon  the  number  of  its  sailors 
and  shipping,"  the  Act  of  Navigation  may  be  justified  as 
a  measure  of  defence.  As  defence  is  of  much  more  im- 
portance than  opulence,  the  Act  of  Navigation,  he  says, 
"  is  perhaps  the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial  regulations 
of  England." 

It  is  noticeable  that  "  The  Empire  and  the  Century," 
in  quoting  this  sentence,  does  not  include  the  suggestive 
word  "  perhaps,"  and  that  no  account  is  taken  of  Adam 

"    Wealth  oj  Nations,  Book  IV.,  c.  7. 
t  Ibid.,  Book  IV.,  c.  2. 


Smith's  criticism  of  the  Navigation  Act  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  his  Fourth  Book.  So  far  from  upholding  it 
as  the  necessary  economic  nexus  of  the  Empire,  he  points 
out  that  it  had  an  evil  effect  by  withdrawing  capital  from 
other  branches  of  trade  and  reducing  them  to  decay.  He 
will  not  even  allow  that  the  Navigation  Act  had  much 
effect  in  increasing  the  naval  power  of  England.*  "  In 
the  Dutch  war,  during  the  government  of  Cromwell,  her 
navy  was  superior  to  that  of  Holland ;  and  in  that  which 
broke  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  it 
was  at  least  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  the  united  navies 
of  France  and  Holland."  "  But  this  great  naval  power 
could  not  in  either  of  these  wars  be  owing  to  the  Act  of 
Navigation,"  because,  as  he  points  out,  it  had  not  then 
had  time  to  come  into  effective  operation.  On  the  whole, 
the  praise  of  Adam  Smith  as  an  empire-builder,  except 
upon  the  impracticable  basis  of  a  complete  parliamentary 
union  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  justly  earned.  Indeed,  there  is  some 
fear  that  he  should  be  reckoned  a  Little  Englander  by 
those  who  desire  that  England  should  remain  the  head 
and  centre  of  the  Empire,  as  he  regards  with  philosophic 
calm  a  probable  result  of  his  scheme.  Such  has  been 
the  rapid  progress  of  America  in  wealth  and  population, 
he  says,  that  "  the  produce  of  the  American  might  exceed 
that  of  British  taxation.  The  seat  of  Empire  would  then 
naturally  remove  itself  to  that  part  of  the  Empire  which 
contributed  most  to  the  general  defence  and  support  of 
the  whole. " 

On  the  other  hand,  is  it  quite  fair  to  say  that  Cobden 
actively  desired  the  disruption  of  the  Empire  though  he 
did  not  regret  the  prospect?  The  views  of  statesmen  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  as  to  the  future  of  the 
Colonies  were  coloured  by  the  colonial  relations  with  the 

"■'    Wealth  of  Nations,   Book  IV.,  c.  7. 
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Mother  Country,  which  were  scarcely  satisfactory. 
Though  the  oppression  of  which  Adam  Smith  complained 
when  the  Colonies  could  neither  manufacture  what  they 
pleased  nor  buy  or  sell  where  they  pleased,  had  been  done 
away  with,  statesmen  as  liberal  as  Charles  Buller  and 
Lord  Grey  maintained  the  view  that  the  Mother  Country 
ought  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the  Empire  as  they  pleased.* 
"  It  has  always  been  held  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
functions  of  the  Imperial  legislative  Government,"  wrote 
Lord  Grey,  "  to  determine  what  is  to  be  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  Empire  at  large,  and  to  prescribe  to  the 
various  colonial  legislatures  such  rules  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  that  policy  into  effect."  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  Colonies  resented  this  doctrine,  and  that  dis- 
content was  rife.  As  the  Colonies  were  frequently  bur- 
densome to  the  English  taxpayer,  and  as  they  grew  to 
have  a  fiscal  policy  of  their  own,  the  idea  was  accepted 
that  so  soon  as  they  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  pro- 
gress they  would  drop  off  from  the  Mother  Country.  The 
oft-quoted  speech  of  the  Conservative  Minister  who  said 
that  he  would  rather  vote  ten  millions  for  the  Americans 
to  take  Canada  than  three  millions  to  make  a  Canadian 
railway,  is  an  index  of  the  irritation  which  existed  on 
both  sides ;  while  statesmen  like  the  late  Lord  Granville 
endeavoured  to  prepare  for  what  was  looked  for  as  a 
natural  conclusion  by  giving  the  Colonies  free  institutions 
which  would  enable  them  to  govern  themselves  constitu- 
tionally when  the  time  came.  But  when  these  statesmen 
had  completed  their  work  they  discovered  that,  instead  of 
dissolving,  they  had  founded  the  true  British  Empire. 
By  giving  the  Colonies  perfect  freedom  they  had  done 
away  with  all  wish  for  separation.  They  had  followed 
Adam  Smith's  advice,  and  by  the  grant  of  autonomy 
converted  factious  subjects  into  affectionate  and  generous 

friends.  «  Cf.  Nat.  Review,  July,  1905.— Parker  Smith. 


It  is  from  this  moment  that  we  can  trace  the  rise  of 
the  Imperial  spirit,  the  devotion  to  the  British  ideal  which 
is  the  true  bond  of  Empire.*  The  relation  between  the 
Greek  colony  and  the  parent  State,  says  Dr.  Allin,!  is  an 
indication  of  "the  Hellenic  spirit."  "The  tie  -was,  as 
a  rule,  marked  by  courtesy  and  dignity ;  the  daughter, 
while  claiming  freedom  and  independence,  yielded  respect 
to  the  mother  and  acknowledged  her  title  to  assistance. 
.V  war  between  the  Colony  and  the  parent  State  was  a 
thing  almost  unheard  of  in  Greek  history."  Can  any- 
thing better  describe  the  British  spirit?  It  is  founded  on 
sentiment,  but  sentiment  is  the  child  of  idealism,  and 
"  idealism  is  the  safeguard  against  degradation."  It  has 
been  the  fashion  to  belittle  the  force  of  sentiment.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  even  the  greatest  of  Imperialist 
speakers  have  rendered  it  little  more  than  lip  service,  and 
while  acknowledging  that  it  constitutes  a  bond  of  union, 
have  urged  that  unless  supported  by  material  interest  it 
will  be  of  little  effect.  "  Armaments  are  not  created 
nor  wars  waged  for  sentiment,"  says  an  Imperialist 
writer. t  "Were  the  Colonies  prepared  to  fight  under 
the  Imperial  flag  for  reasons  no  more  urgent  than  those 
of  sentiment,  they  would  not  be  patriotic,  but  insane." 
But  surely,  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  sentiment  has 
played    its    part    in    urging    our    nation    to    war,    while 

*  Having  gone  so  far  we  must  accept  the  doctrine  of  Freedom  in  its 
entirety  and  submit  to  its  consequences  with  equanimity.  The  British  manu- 
facturer must  bear  with  the  Colonies  when  they  raise  their  tariff  walls  against 
his  goods.  He  must  recoenise  that  though  Free  Trade  is  best  and  the  most 
wholesome  atm')sphere  for  the  growth  of  Imperial  sentiment,  yet  the  Colonies 
have  the  right,  if  they  please,  to  adopt  List's  doctrine  of  proteciion  for  infant 
industries.  He  may,  however,  hope  that  they  will  come  to  see — as  List  did — 
that  Free  Trade  is  the  system  fitted  for  a  full-grown  country. 

We  may  however,  by  adhering  to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  prevent  a 
check  to  the  growth  of  this  sentiment  in  another  quarter.  A  Preference 
which  if  granted  might  involve  a  tax  on  bread  would  certainly  tend  to  alienate 
the  sympathies  of  the  working  classes. 

t  Race  and  Religion,  p.  46. 
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patriotism,  loyalty,  and  honour,  which  arc  pure  sentiment, 
have  been  incentives  to  the  noblest  actions  in  history. 
Canada  detests  militarism,  and  may  decline  to  contribute 
to  the  armed  forces  of  Great  Britain;  but  the  Canadian, 
"though  he  has  never  been  in  England,  is  greatly  at- 
tached to  her  on  sentimental  grounds,  and  would  be  glad 
to  help  her  within  the  bounds  of  reason  if  she  should 
stand  in  need  of  it."*  Forty  thousand  Canadians  volun- 
teered for  service  in  America  in  the  Civil  War  between 
the  North  and  South.  More  would  come  to  England's 
help  in  a  cause  which  seemed  just.  Australia  looks  to 
become  a  great  power  in  the  South  Pacific,  but  an  Eng- 
lishman as  he  leaves  Sydney  harbour  on  the  deck  of  the 
homeward-bound  steamer  will  hear  men  of  middle  age 
who  have  never  left  the  colony  say  to  one  another,  "  I 
am  going  home,"  "  I  have  never  been  home  before."  In 
spite  of  his  aspirations  for  the  future,  England  is  still  the 
home  of  his  race  to  the  Australian,  and  in  case  of  need 
he  would  rally  to  her  side.  This  is  the  expression  of  the 
Imperial  sentiment,  the  sense  of  fellowship  in  the  British 
ideal  which  we  should  seek  to  foster.  "  Hellas  is  a  race 
rather  than  merely  a  country,"!  says  Dr.  Allin.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  true 
bonds  of  union  are  those  which  knit  together  the  Hellenic 
race. 

The  British  have  the  Greek  love  of  independence  anci 
democracy  which  leads  to  particularism,  but  without  the 
Greek  levity.  "  The  Greek  chattered  and  speculated 
while  the  Roman  organised."  The  British  claim  to  have 
the  Roman  gift  of  organisation  as  well.  How  far  this 
gift  will  avail  to  organise  the  Empire  remains  to  be  seen. 
No  one  has  a  right  to  say  that  political  unity  and  commer- 
cial unity  will  never  be  brought  to  pass,  though  from  the 

*  Fort7iightly  Review,  December,  1905,  1025. 
t  Race  and  Religion,  p.  28. 


present  particularist  tendencies  of  the  Colonies  they  seem 
to  be  a  lonti  wav  off.  But  in  the  meantime  there  is  plenty 
to  be  done  in  strengthening  the  sentimental  bond.  Im- 
proved communication  by  sea  and  land  will  bring  each 
part  of  the  Empire  closer.  Cheaper  postal  and  tele- 
graphic rates  will  help  intercourse,  and  easier  terms  for 
the  conveyance  of  literature  may  enable  the  Canadian,  by 
getting  his  magazines  from  England  instead  of  America, 
to  look  at  Imperial  questions  from  the  British  point  of 
view.  Eollowing  Cecil  Rhodes 's  initiative,  the  youth  of 
the  Colonies  may  be  led  to  seek  their  highest  culture  in 
Great  Britain  ;  while  for  the  elders,  efforts  can  be  made  to 
make  them  feel  that  they  are  welcome  in  their  ancient 
home.  The  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the 
\^ictoria  League — out  of  all  proportion  to  its  slender 
resources — is  of  the  best  augury  for  the  future.  To  in- 
crease knowledge  by  intercourse,  to  rub  oft'  angles  and 
dissipate  misunderstanding,  to  bring  the  scattered  mem- 
bers of  the  race  together,  to  promote  community  of  taste 
and  aspirations,  is  to  create  identity  of  race  feeling  and 
s}mpathy,  and  on  this  sentimental  basis  the  Empire  will 
rest. 

Each  nation  has  its  own  modes  of  thought  and  feeling, 
which  find  expression  in  its  politics,  social  forms,  and 
religion,  and  these  together  create  the  national  type  or 
personality.  Our  own  national  type  or  ideal  is  dear  to 
us  :  all  others  are  strange  to  us.  If,  then,  we  can  succeed 
in  preserving  the  identity  of  the  British  type  and  the 
British  ideal  throughout  the  world,  we  shall  cleave  to- 
gether, because  the  whole  Empire  will  become  one  coun- 
try in  thought  and  feeling,  and  the  safeguarding  of  the 
Empire  will  become  the  task  of  every  man  within  its 
borders. 

W.    R.   Malcolm. 
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CHAPTER     I. 

THE      EARLY      MO\'EMKNT     TOWARDS 
FEDERATION. 

What  light  does  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1907 
throw  upon  the  future  of  the  British  Empire,  especi- 
ally as  regards  the  relations  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  self-governing  Colonies?  Before  en- 
deavouring to  answer  this  question  by  examining  the 
Rep)ort  of  the  Co'nference,  it  is  desirable  to  present  a 
brief  account  of  the  oRicial  circumstances  which  led  to 
this  Conference.  The  movement  for  a  closer  organisa- 
tion of  the  parts  of  the  Empire  for  common  purposes 
of  government,  defence,  and  trade,  had  long  been 
occupying  the  attention  of  politicians  both  in  Creal 
Britain  and  the  Colonies  before  the  advent  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  the  oflfice  of  Colonial  Secretary  in  1H95 
gave  practical  importance  to  the  proposals.  Not  onlv 
had  private  associations  in  this  country  been  educating 
public  opinion  upon  the  advisability  of  Imperial  T'edera- 
tion,  but  as  far  back  as  i«S74  Lord  Carnarvon,  on 
entering  the  Colonial  Oflfice,  had  definitely  set  himself 
to  promote  the  federation  of  Colonial  groups  as  a  step 
towards  the  fuller  federation. 

When  Mr.  Chamberlain  became  Colonial  Secretary 
in  1895  he  directed,  all  his  energy  to  the  promotion  of 
this  object.  Events  in  Australia  and,  as  he  thought,  in 
South  Africa,  were  moving  rapidly  towards  local 
federation,  and  the  association  of  these  groups  in 
one  great  federal  union  appeared  to  him  (|uite  practic- 
able. 
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From  the  time  of  the  first  Colonial  Conference  in 
1887  the  notion  of  a  Customs  Union  had  been  before 
the  minds  of  Federationists,  though  at  that  date  it 
seemed  outside  practical  politics.  Lord  Salisbury  in 
1887  recognised  that  an  effective  Customs  Union  was 
precluded  by  our  Free  Trade  po-licy.  His  words  are 
worthy  of  citation  : 

"  I  fear  that  we  must  for  the  present  put  in  the 
distant  and  shadowy  portion  of  our  task,  and  not  in  the 
practical  part  of  it,  any  hope  of  establishing  a  Customs 
Union  among  the  various  parts  of  our  Empire.  I  do 
not  think  that  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  impossible; 
I  do  not  think  that  the  mere  fact  that  we  are  separated 
by  the  sea  renders  it  impossible.  .  .  .  But  the 
resolutions  which  were  come  to  in  respect  of  our  fiscal 
policy  forty  years  ago  set  any  such  possibility  en- 
tirely aside,  and  it  cannot  be  now  resumed  until  on 
one  side  or  the  other  very  different  notions  with  regard 
to  fiscal  policy  prevail  from  those  which  prevail  at 
the  present  moment."* 

The  first  active  steps  towards  the  realisation  of 
what  appeared  to  Lord  Salisbury  in  1887  impracticable 
took  place  at  the  Colonial  Conference  at  Ottawa  in 
1899,  when  three  resolutions  were  passed  dealing  with 
trade  relations  in  the  Empire.  The  first  two  had  for 
their  object  the  repeal  of  legislation  and  of  treaty 
stipulations  precluding  the  realisation  of  the  policy  em- 
bodied in  the  third  resolution,  the  gist  of  which  was 
contained    in   the  following   two  clauses  : — 

"  That  this  Conference  records  its  belief  in  the 
advisability  of  a  Customs  arrangement  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies  by  which  trade  within  the 
Empire  may  be  placed  on  a  more  favourable  footing 
than  that  which  is  carried  on  with  foreign  countries." 
"  That  until  the  Mother  Country  can  see  her  way  to 
enter  into  Customs  arrangements  with  her  Colonies, 
it  is  desirable  that,  when  empowered  so  to  do,  the 
Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  or  such  of  them  as  may  be 
disposed  to  accede  to  this  view,  take  steps  to  place 
each  other's  products,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  a  more 
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favoured   Customs   basis   than   is   accorded   to   tlie   like 
products    of   foreign    countries."* 

The  Imperial  Government  was  not  directly  repre- 
sented at  this  Conference,  but,  on  receiving;  the  copies 
of  these  resolutions,  the  Marquess  of  Ripon,  then 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  sent  to  the  several  Colonial 
Governments  a  Memorandum  setting"  forth  in  some 
detail  the  objections  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
proposal  that  she  should  enter  into  any  such  fiscal 
rearrangement,  and  pointing  out  in  particular  that 
"  the  gain  to  the  Colonies,  whatever  it  might  be,  would, 
even  at  first,  be  altog^ether  incommensurate  with  the 
loss  to  the  Mother  Country."! 

Mk.  Chamberlain's  Earlier  Policy. 

This  did  not,  however,  prevent  Mr.  Chamberlain 
from  recognising  in  1895  the  value  of  this  idea  as  a 
leverage  for  his  wider  project,  and,  addressing  the 
Canada  Club,  in  London,  in  March,  1896,  he  proclaimed 
the  doctrine  that  Imperial  union  "  can  be  most  hope- 
fully approached,  in  the  first  place,  from  its  commercial 
side,"  and  that  "a  true  Zollverein  for  the  Empire,  a 
Free  Trade  established  throughout  the  Empire,  though 
it  would  involve  the  imposition  of  duties  against 
foreign  countries,  might  probably  lead  to  a  satisfac- 
tory arrangement,  if  the  Colonies  were  on  their  part 
willing  to  consider  it."  At  this  time  he  rejected  the 
notion  of  the  preferential  bond  as  totally  imprac- 
ticable. "  That,  while  the  Colonies  should  be  left 
absolutely  free  to  impose  what  protective  duties  they 
please  both  on  foreign  countries'  and  British  produce, 
they  should  be  required  to  make  a  small  discrimination 
in  favour  of  British  trade,  in  return  for  which  we 
should  be  expected  to  change  our  whole  system  and 
should  impose  duties  on  food  and  raw  material.  .  .  .  My 
own  opinion  is  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance 
that  in  any  reasonable  time  this  country  would  adopt 
so  one-sided  an  arrangement.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  working  classes  of  this  country  would  consent  to 
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make  a  revolutionary  chang-e  for  what  they  would  think 
to  be  an  infinitesimal  gain."* 

Imperial  Federation  on  a  Free  Trade  basis,  con- 
ducted by  an  Imperial  Council,  which  later  on  might 
grow  into  a  Federal  Parliament,  was  the  conception 
which  dominated  Mr.  Chamberlain's  mind  at  the 
Colonial  Conference  of  1897.  Such  a  Council,  even  in 
its  earlier  and  merely  consultative  days,  would  be- 
come an  organ  of  authoritative  advice  in  Imperial  con- 
cerns, and,  in  particular,  an  instrument  for  the 
preparation  of  a  scheme  of  voluntary  contribution  to 
the  cost  of  Imperial  defence  from  the  self-governing 
Colonies. 

The  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  was,  however,  a 
good  deal  in  advance  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Premiers 
attending  the  first  Conference  of  1897.  They  were  not 
able  to  accede  either  to  the  political  or  the  commercial 
project,  and  upon  both  issues  confined  themselves  to 
resolutions  of  a  purely  general  character.  Instead  of 
adopting  the  proposal  of  an  Imperial  Council,  they 
merely  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  "  The 
Premiers  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
hold  periodically  Conferences  of  representatives  of  the 
Colonies  and  Great  Britain  for  the  discussion  of 
matters  of  common  interest."  On  the  question  of 
Commercial  Union  they  contented  themselves  with 
passing  two  resolutions,  one  urging  the  early  denuncia- 
tion of  any  treaties  which  hampered  the  commercial 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  the 
other  undertaking  to  confer  with  their  colleagues  with 
a  view  to  considering  whether  a  preference  might  not 
be  given  by  the  several  Colonies  to  the  products  of  the 
United  Kingdom.! 

It  is  quite  evident  that  neither  Canada  nor  Australia 
were  prepared  then  seriously  to  consider  entering  any 
political  or  economic  arrangement  that  would  bind 
them  in  any  way,  or  to  entertain  any  proposal  for 
Colonial  contributions  to  Imperial  defence  on  any  basis 

*   Speech   at   Conference   of   Home   and   Colonial   Chambers  of 
Commerce,  June  10,   1896. 
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of  trade  or  population.  The  preferential  resolution 
was  not  adopted  as  the  first  step  towards  commercial 
union  upon  a  basis  of  mutual  agreement.  It  did  not 
contemplate  any  reciprocal  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Mother  Country.  This  Mr.  Chamberlain  admitted  in 
1902,  when  he  said*  of  the  1897  resolution  :  "  This  was 
a  proposal  without  any  reciprocal  obligation.  It  was 
considered  by  the  Premiers  at  the  time  as  a  proposal 
which  mig-ht  be  made  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  King'dom  was  the  larg-est  and  the  most 
open  market  in  the  world  for  all  the  products  of  the 
Colonies." 

Even  before  the  1897  Conference,  Canada,  of  her 
own  initiative,  had  g^iven  a  preference  of  12  ^/^  per  cent, 
upon  British  goods,  afterwards  increased  tO'  25  per 
cent.,  and  then  to  32) i  per  cent.  Between  the  Confer- 
ence of  1897  and  that  of  1902,  no  action  whatever  was 
taken  by  the  other  Colonies  to  give  effect  to  the  resolu- 
tion regarding  Preference.  But  in  the  meantime  the 
South  African  war  took  place.  The  Imperial  enthusiasm 
generated  by  the  war,  and  in  particular  by  the  active 
co-operation  of  Colonial  troops,  greatly  raised  the 
hopes  of  Federationists  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the 
Colonies,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  entered  the  Conference 
of  1902  with  proposals  indicative  of  very  sanguine 
expectations. 

The  Conference  of    1902. 

It  is  important  to  realise  what  were  the  proposals 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  "  forward  "  party  among 
the  Colonials  upon  the  three  important  issues,  political 
federation,  commercial  union,  and  Imperial  defence, 
and  what  the  sense  of  the  Conference  was  upon  these 
issues. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  began  his  address  to  the  Confer- 
ence by  an  eloquent  appeal  for  an  approach  "  to  a  more 
definite  and  a  closer  union,"  coupled  with  the  declara- 
tion, "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the   political    federation   of   the    Empire   is   within   the 
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limits  of  possibility,"  and  pleading-  for  the  immediate 
creation  of  "  a  real  Council  of  the  Empire  to  which 
all  questions  of  Imperial  interest  might  be  referred, 
and,  if  it  were  desired  to  proceed  gradually,  the 
Council  might  in  the  first  instance  be  merely  an  ad- 
visory council."  "  But,  although  that  would  be  a 
preliminary  step,  it  is  clear  that  the  object  would  not 
be  completely  secured  until  there  had  been  conferred 
upon  such  a  Council  executive  powers,  and  perhaps 
also  legislative  powers ;  and  it  is  for  you  to  say,  gentle- 
men, whether  you  think  the  time  has  come  when  any 
progress  whatever  can  be  made  in  this  direction."* 

The  Colonial  gentlemen  did  not  think  the  time  had 
come.  Not  even  the  arch-Imperialist  Mr.  Seddon  dare 
commit  his  Colony  to  any  approach  towards  accepting 
the  idea  of  an  Imperial  Council.  No  report  is  given 
of  the  discussion  of  the  scheme  :  no  Premier  brought 
forward  a  resolution  on  the  subject,  and  the  Confer- 
ence contented  itself  with  a  resolution  aflirming,  in 
terms  similar  to  those  of  1897,  the  g^eneral  desirability 
of  Conferences,  adding  the  more  definite  suggestion 
that  they  should  be  held  at  intervals  "  not  exceeding 
five  years." 

The  only  resolution  adopted  which  affected  the 
political  relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  Colonies  was  a  demand  not  for  curtailment  but  for 
enlargement  of  Colonial  liberty,  asking  that  in  treaties 
negotiated  by  Great  Britain  with  Foreign  Powers  "  the 
views  of  the  Colonies  affected  should  be  obtained." 

A  strong  appeal  was  made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
for  a  "  fair  distribution  of  the  burdens  of  Empire  "  in 
the  shape  of  a  larger  contribution  towards  Imperial 
defence. 

The  Naval  side  of  this  suggestion  was  supported 
by  an  elaborate  Memorandum  from  the  Australian 
Minister  of  Defence,  maintaining  the  proposition  "  that 
the  Empire  should  have  one  fleet  maintained  by  the 
whole  nation,  every  part  contributing  to  its  support 
on  some  plan  to  be  mutually  arranged."  The  project 
of   a    Royal    Naval    Reserve,    to    w^hich    the    different 
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partners  should  make  both  a  financial  and  a  personal 
contr'bulion,  and  which  in  time  of  war  should  be 
placed  under  Imperial  control  for  use  wherever  it  was 
required,  was  strongly  urged  by  our  Admiralty.  Per- 
sonal negotiations  were  conducted  with  the  various 
Premiers,  with  the  result  that  the  Premiers  of  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal  agreed  to  recommend  their  Govern- 
ments to  make  a  slight  increase  on  their  small  contri- 
butions to  the  Navy,  while  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
agreed  to  contribute  a  sum  of  ;^'2oo,ooo  and  ;£^40,ooo 
respectively.  Canada,  be  it  observed,  is  not  able  to 
make  any  offer  of  assistance  like  the  others,  because 
"the  Government  of  the  Dominion  are  contemplating 
the  establishment  of  a  local  naval  force  in  the  waters 
of  Canada,"  i.e.  she  would  have  nothing  to  do'  with  an 
Imperial  Navy. 

Although  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  pointed 
out  in  plain  terms*  the  utter  insufficiency  of  these 
contributions,  no  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made 
to  come  to  an  intercolonial  agreement  upon  any  basis 
of  contribution  whatever.  No  Premier  cared  to  engage 
his  Colony  to  bear  a  "  fair  "  share  of  the  burden  of 
an  Imperial  Navy. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Military  Defence.  The  Secre- 
tary for  War  pleaded  for  an  Army  Reserve  of  the 
Imperial  force,  consisting  of  men  to  be  trained  and 
supported  by  the  several  Colonies,  with  a  view  of 
acting  as  an  Imperial  force  and  "  with  a  liability  to 
oversea  service."  The  reserve  pay  of  a  body  of  20,000 
men  thus  trained  would  only  amount  to  a  sum  of 
about  ;^i8o,ooo  a  year  spread  over  all  the  Colonies. 

This  scheme,  apparently  concocted  between  the 
Secretary  for  War  and  Mr.  Seddon,  had  the  support 
of  the  representatives  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  but 
was  rejected  by  those  of  Canada  and  Australia  upon 
the  ground  that,  "To  establish  a  special  force, 
set  apart  for  general  Imperial  service,  and  practically 
under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, was  objectionable  in  theory  as  derogating  from 
the  powers  of  self-government  enjoyed  by  them,   and 
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AvoLild  be  calculated  to  impede  the  general  improve- 
ment in  trainini^  and  org-anisation  of  their  defence 
forces,  and,  consequently,  their  ability  to  render 
effective  help  if  it  should  be  required."* 

The  Tradesman's   Entrance. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's  projects  of  political 
and  defensive  federation.  But,  important  as  were 
these  proposals,  and  disappointed  as  he  must  have 
been  at  their  reception,  his  chief  hope  lay  in  com- 
mercial federation.  Baffled  in  his  approach  through 
the  front  door  of  politics,  he  sought  the  tradesman's 
entrance. 

"  Our  first  object  is  free  trade  within  the  Empire." 
By  this  was  meant  not  any  system  of  mere  preferences, 
in  which  the  British  manufacturer  should  always  stand 
at  a  disadvantage  with  the  Colonial  manufacturer,  but 
equal  treatment  for  British  goods  with  Colonial  goods. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  quite  aware  that  exigencies  of 
revenue  forbade  the  Colonies  from  adopting  towards 
our  goods  so  liberal  a  policy  as  we  adopt  towards 
theirs.  "  But  in  my  mind,  whenever  Customs  duties 
are  balanced  by  Excise  duties,  or  whenever  they  are 
levied  on  articles  which  are  not  produced  at  home,  the 
enforcement  of  such  duties  is  no  derogation  whatever 
from  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  as  I  understand  it.  "f 

Aware  that  the  Colonies  would  not  commit  them- 
selves immediately  to  such  a  proposal,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain hoped  for  a  substantial  agreement  upon  the  project 
of  a  scheme  of  Colonial  and  British  preferences  in- 
troduced in  a  resolution  of  Mr.  Seddon  to  the  effect : 
"  That  it  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  Mother 
Country  and  his  Majesty's  dominions  beyond  the  seas 
that,  in  such  dominions  where  the  same  do  not  now 
exist,  preferential  tariffs,  by  way  of  rebate  on  duties 
of  British  manufactured  goods  carried  in  British-owned 
ships,  should  be  granted,  and  that  in  the  Mother 
Country  rebate  of  duty  on  Colonial  products  now  tax- 
able  should   be   conceded."     Even   on   this   matter   no 
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real  agreement  and  no  common  policy  seemed  pos- 
sible, because  "  the  circumstances  in  the  different 
Colonies  differed  so  widely  " ;  and  so,  to  save  the 
situation,  a  number  of  separate  private  interviews  took 
place  between  the  Premiers  and  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  as  the  result  of  which  the  several 
Premiers  undertook  to  press  their  Governments  for 
substantial  preferences  for  British  imports. 

The  general  resolution  which  they  adopted,  while 
expressing  this  intention,  put  a  formal  extinguisher 
upon  Mr.  Chamberlain's  notion  of  "  free  trade  within 
the  Empire. " 

The  following  are  the  important  clauses  of  the 
resolution  : — 

"  That  this  Conference  recognises  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  the  Colonies,  it  is  not  practicable 
to  adopt  a  general  system  of  P'ree  Trade  as  between 
the  Mother  Country  and  the  British  dominions  beyond 
the  sea. 

"  That  with  a  view,  however,  to  promoting  the 
increase  of  trade  within  the  Empire,  it  is  desirable  that 
those  Colonies  which  have  not  already  adopted  such  a 
policy  should,  as  far  as  their  circumstances  permit, 
give  substantial  preferential  treatment  to  the  products 
and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  That  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Colonies  respect- 
fully urge  on  his  Majesty's  Government  the  expediency 
of  granting  in  the  United  Kingdom  preferential  treat- 
ment to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  Colonies, 
either  by  exemption  from  or  reduction  of  duties  now 
or  hereafter  imposed."  This  was  the  first  demand 
from  the  Colonies  for  preferential  treatment  of  their 
products  in  British  markets.  It  was  not  proposed  as 
a  necessary  condition  of  preference  to  British  goods  in 
Colonial  markets.  The  two  resolutions  Avere  inde- 
pendent of  one  another. 

Canada  had,  it  appears,  been  pressing  the  Imperial 
Government,  throughout  the  Conference,  for  a  definite 
remission  of  the  war  duty  upon  Colonial  wheat.  To 
this  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  not  then  accede,  urging 
that  the  material  results  of  the  existing  Canadian 
preference  were  not  suflficient  to  justify  "  such  an  im- 
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purtant  departure  rrom  the  established  fiscal  poHcy  of 
the  kiny;-dom,"  and  that  il'  it  were  to  be  entertained 
at  all  "  it  would  be  necessary  for  Canada  to  offer  some 
material  tariff  concessions  beyond  those  which  she  had 
already  voluntarily  given." 

Subsequent  events  indicate  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  counting  much  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  wheat 
tax  as  a  means  of  negotiation  with  Canada,  and  as 
the  germ  of  a  system  of  British  preferences  to  the 
Colonies.  The  announcement  of  the  Government, 
during  his  absence  from  the  country,  that  the  wheat 
tax  was  abandoned,  wrecked  this  hope,  and  probably 
precipitated  the  wider  campaign  of  protection  to  which 
he  committed  himself  in  1903. 

While  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1902  showed  a 
creditable  unanimity  in  the  minor  issues  of  Coasting 
Trade,  Mail  Services,  Protection  of  Patents,  Most 
Favoured  Nation  Treatment,  Merchant  Shipping 
Laws,  and  other  issues  which  appealed  either  to  the 
protective  spirit  which  more  or  less  inspires  them  all, 
or  to  the  several  interests  of  the  Colonies,  upon  the 
vital  question  of  imperial  federation,  political,  military, 
or  commercial,  no  substantial  result  was  obtained. 

The  advanced  proposals  made  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance by  Mr.  Seddon,  and  supported  with  some  degree 
of  cordiality  by  the  representatives  of  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal,  were  rejected  by  the  representatives  of  Canada 
and  Australia. 

The  Conferenck  of   1907. 

Now,  turning  to  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1907, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  consider  the  value  of  its  de- 
liberations, taking  as  the  chief  heads  the  same  three 
issues  of  political  structure,  defence,  and  commercial 
federation  which  figured  in  the  Conference  of  1902. 

First,  turning  to  the  political  relations  of  the 
Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country,  we  find  that  while 
measures  are  taken  for  improving  the  deliberative  char- 
acter of  the  Conference  and  for  establishing  more  con- 
tinuous opportunity  of  discussion  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  Empire,  no  single  step  is  taken  towards 
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the  establishment  of  a  Council  or  other  imperial  body 
with  the  beginnings  ol  admlnislratixc  or  Icgislatixc 
authority. 

This  was  not  for  lack  of  attempts  in  this  direction. 
Resolutions  of  the  Governments  of  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Cape  Colony  were  tabled  proposing  the 
establishment  of  an  Imperial  Council,  to  consist  of 
representatives  of  Great  Britain  and  the  self-governing 
Colonies.  While  the  Australian  resolution  made  it 
clear  that  the  functions  of  such  a  Council  were  to  be 
exclusively  deliberative,  New  Zealand  held  that  "  it 
might  facilitate  the  dealing  with  questions  that  affect 
the  over-sea  dominions  ";  while  Cape  Colony,  more  ad- 
vanced in  its  Imperialism,  proposed  that  at  such  Im- 
perial Council  "  questions  concerning,  inter  alia,  the 
peace  of  the  Empire  should  be  discussed,"  and  linked 
the  proposal  with  a  plan  of  Imperial  defence. 

The  Colonial  Ollfice,  under  Mr.  Lyttelton,  appears 
to  have  taken  the  initiative  in  proposing  the  sub- 
stitution of  an  Imperial  Council  for  a  Colonial  Con- 
ference, and  in  negotiating  with  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ments upon  the  matter.  The  adoption  of  the  proposal 
was  stopped  by  the  refusal  of  Canada  to  accede  to  the 
arrangement,  and  Sir  W.  Laurier's  explanation  of  this 
position  deserves  quotation. 

"  When  this  subject  was  first  put  to  the  Colonial 
Governments  by  the  despatch  of  Mr.  Lyttelton,  the 
suggestion  was  that  an  Imperial  Council  should  be 
created  ;  and,  as  we  understood  it  in  Canada,  it  meant 
this — and  I  think  that  was  the  thought  that  Mr. 
Lyttelton  had  in  his  mind  at  the  time — that  the  Council 
should  be  composed  of  the  members  of  the  present 
Conference  or  of  the  Conferences  which  have  taken 
place  up  to  this  date  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  all  the  self-governing  Colonies,  assisted 
by  a  permanent  body  to  sit  here  in  the  City  of  London, 
similar  to  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee.  If  that 
idea  had  been  accepted,  that  there  should  be  here  a 
permanent  Imperial  Civil  Committee  instead  of  an 
Imperial  Defence  Committee,  the  title  "  Imperial 
Council,"  I  think,  would  have  been  appropriate.  We 
demurred  at  once  in  Canada  to  the  idea  of  creating  such 


a  committee  as  was  suggested,  but  7ve  thought  it  pre- 
ferable to  keep  the  Conferences  to  their  present  com- 
position, ivithout  any  more  poiver  than  they  have  at  the 
present  time  ;  and  therefore  we  suggested  that  the  name 
Conference  should  be  retained,  substituting  for 
'  Colonial  '  the  word  '  Imperial,'  which  I  think  is  more 
in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things.  These  Con- 
ferences are  really  Imperial  in  their  character,  since 
they  are  not  composed  only  of  the  self-governing 
Colonies,  but  of  the  representatives  of  the  Imperial 
Government  also."* 

The  suspicion  evidently  entertained  by  Canada  lest 
an  Imperial  Council  might  acquire  new  powers  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  shared  by  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Cape  Colony,  but  it  is  important  to  ob- 
serve that  Mr.  Deakin,  in  proposing  the  new  title,  and 
Sir  J.  Ward  and  Dr.  Jameson  in  supporting  it,  ex- 
presslv  disclaim  the  notion  of  creating  any  body  with 
any  other  than  purely  consultative  powers. 

"  Our  idea  was  not  to  endow  the  new  body,  under 
whatever  title  it  was  known,  with  any  legislative  or 
executive  power  whatever,  nor  to  diminish  its  immedi- 
ate dependence  upon  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions 
represented  here  "  (Mr.  Deakinf).  "  I  want  also  to 
say  that  I  think  the  functions  and  powers  of  the 
Council  should  be  consultative  and  advisory  only  on 
everything,  and  that  it  should  have  no  executive  or 
administrative  powers"  (Sir  J.  WardJ).  "We  did 
not  wish  to  institute  any  new  scheme  whatever,  as 
Mr.  Deakin  has  explained  ;  all  that  we  desired  was 
to  make  more  efficient  the  work  of  the  Conference, 
as  the  Conference  stands  at  present  "  (Dr.  Jameson §). 
But  while  the  representatives  of  the  several  Colonies 
are  in  full  agreement  that  no  body  shall  be  created 
which  shall  trench  in  any  way  upon  the  control  of  their 
own  affairs  by  the  Colonies,  or  shall  bind  them  to  any 
common  action,  a  very  interesting  rift  of  sentiment 
appears  upon  certain  practical  proposals  which  to 
certain  Colonies  appear  to  have  a  dangerous  tendency 
in  that  direction. 

*  <^d.  3523,  page  29.     t  Page  27.     t  Page  31.     §  Page  33. 
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The    Permanf.nt    Sf.cretariat. 

While  Sir  W.  Laurier  favoured  the  substitution  of 
"  Imperial  "  for  "  Colonial  "  Conference,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  more  accurate  expression  of  the 
facts,  he  looked  with  grave  suspicion  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  "  vSecretariat,"  a  suspicion 
evidently  shared  to  some  extent  by  Lord  Elgin  and 
General  Botha.*  Such  a  body,  though  designed  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  Governments  in  whose  interests  it 
existed,  and  to  be  purely  informatory  in  its  functions, 
might  tend  to  "  independence  "  and  to  the  acquisition 
of  some  measure  of  real  control. 

This  criticism  of  Sir  W.  Laurier,  General  Rotha, 
and  Lord  Elgin  was  overborne  by  a  recognition  that 
it  was  necessary  to  make  some  sort  of  permanent 
provision  for  orderly  communication  between  the 
Governments  which  in  the  future  were  to  meet  in 
regular  Conference  every  four  years,  and  it  was  finally 
agreed  "  That  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  system  by 
which  the  several  Governments  represented  should  be 
informed  during  the  periods  between  the  Conferences 
in  regard  to  matters  which  have  been  or  may  be  sub- 
jects for  discussion,  by  means  of  a  permanent  secre- 
tarial staff,  charged,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  with  the  duty  of 
obtaining  information  for  the  use  of  the  Conference, 
of  attending  to  its  resolutions,  and  of  conducting  cor- 
respondence on  matters   relating   to   its   affairs." 

To  the  Colonial  and  British  politicians  who  favour 
Imperial  Federation,  this  Secretariat  may  come  to  be 
a  stronger  point  d^appiii  than  the  periodic  Conference. 
Behind  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Dcakin  and  Dr.  Jameson 
may  be  seen  an  express  desire  to  remove  the  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  self-governing  Colonies 
from  the  control  of  the  Colonial  Office  altogether,  and 
to  set  them  upon  an  entirely  new  footing  under  a 
body  representing  the  several  Governments  and  pre- 
sided over  by  the  British  Prime  Minister  as  represent- 
ing  the  Crown.      Mr.    Deakin,    who   took    the   lead    in 

*  Pages  36,  37. 
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expressing^  this  idea,  desired  to  have  a  clear  distinc- 
tion drawn  between  the  status  of  the  self-governing 
and  of  the  Crown  Colonies. 

"  The  Colonial  Office  must  expect  to  see  the  self- 
governing-  communities  outgrow  its  capacity  for  con- 
trol, which  is  not  capable  of  being  indefinitely 
extended.* 

"  All  the  departments  of  this  Government  would 
remain — the  Colonial  Office,  the  Foreign  Office,  the 
Board  of  Trade — and  matters  of  inquiry  and  ordinary 
communications  would  go  to  these  departments  as  a 
matter  of  course.  What  I  thought  might  be  attached 
to  the  Prime  Minister  personally  were  those  dispatches 
which  have  respect  to  the  exercise  of  the  self-govern- 
ing functions  of  self-governing  communities,  all  great 
constitutional  questions  or  matters  involving  constitu- 
tional questions,  "t 

This  revolutionary  proposal,  it  stems,  was  to  be 
achieved  by  the  establishment  of  a  Secretariat  inde- 
pendent of  the  Colonial  Office  and  presided  over  by  the 
Prime  Minister.  As  developed  by  Mr.  Deakin  and 
Dr.  Jameson,  it  deserves  more  than  a  passing  atten- 
tion. Their  avowed  aim  was  the  creation  of  a  staff 
"  controlled  by  the  Prime  Minister  here  as  representing 
all  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Empire,  "|  to  which 
should  be  transferred  the  consideration  of  all  constitu- 
tional issues  between  the  British  Government  and  the 
self-governing  Colonies,  which  at  present  fall  within 
the  province  of  the  Colonial  Office.  This,  if  carried 
through,  would  have  the  effect  of  removing  the  Secre- 
tariat from  the  authority  of  a  responsible  Minister  of 
the  British  Government,  for  the  Prime  Minister  would 
preside  as  primus  inter  pares  on  behalf  of  the  body  of 
Premiers  forming  the  Conference.  § 

Sir  W.  Laurier  took  the  strongest  objection  to  this 
proposal,  insisting  that  the  Secretariat  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Colonial  Office.  Finally,  the  refusal 
of  the  Prime  Minister  to  accede  to  the  proposal  that 
he  should  preside  decided  the  issue.      But  this  attempt 

*  P^'ge  44.  X  Page  67. 
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to  remove  the  ronstilutional  control  of  the  self-oovcrn- 
ing'  Colonies  from  the  Colonial  Oflice,  and  to  set  up  in 
this  Secretariat  the  nucleus  of  a  real  Imperial  Council 
in  which  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  should  preside 
as  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  was  a  bold 
attempt  at  making  history. 

Sl'MMARY    OF    THE     POLITICAL     RESULTS. 

Various  other  attempts  at  constructive  Imperialism, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Deakin,  usually  with  the  backing  of 
Dr.  Jameson,  were  successfully  opposed  by  Sir  W. 
Laurier,  who,  with  General  Botha,  ranked  as  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  forward  movement. 

Of  such  a  character  was  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Deakin 
that  in  the  absence  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  was 
formally  constituted  President  of  the  future  Imperial 
Conferences,  the  "  senior  member"  of  the  Conference, 
not  the  Colonial  Secretary,  should  preside.  This  sug- 
gestion, logically  linked  with  the  determination  to 
make  the  Conference  and  the  Secretariat  a  body  purely 
representative  of  equal  Governments,  was  withdrawn 
on  the  objection  of  the  representative  of  Canada.  So 
was  the  Australian  resolution,  "  That  it  is  desirable  to 
establish  an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal."  vSir  W. 
Laurier's  speech  upon  this  resolution  makes  it  evident 
that  Canada  looks  not  to  the  substitution  of  an  Im- 
perial Court  for  the  present  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy 
Council,  but  to  the  elimination  of  Imperial  jurisdiction 
altogether.* 

Summarising  the  political  results  of  the  Conference, 
we  perceive  that  the  following  chang-es  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Conference  were  effected.  Known  no 
longer  as  a  Colonial,  but  as  an  Imperial  Conference, 
it  is  to  be  held  not  irregularly  as  heretofore,  but  at 
regular  intervals  of  four  years.  The  Prime  Minister 
is  to  be  ex  officio  President,  instead  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  who,  however,  will  be  Vice- 
President,  and  will,  as  heretofore,  be  charged  with  the 
arrangements    for    the    Conference.      The    permanent 
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secretarial  staff  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonies  is 
charjT^ed  with  "  the  duty  of  obtaining-  information  for 
the  use  of  the  Conference,  of  attending  to  its  resolu- 
tions, and  of  conducting  correspondence  on  matters 
relating  to  its  affairs."  Upon  matters  of  importance, 
which  cannot  conveniently  be  postponed,  subsidiary 
Conferences  may  be  held  between  representatives  of 
the  (iovernments  concerned. 

The    Colonies    a\d    Imperial    Defence. 

On  the  question  of  Imperial  Defence  the  crucial 
issue  is  evidently  this  :  Will  the  self-g^overning- 
Colonies  undertake  to  contribute  money  and  men  on 
any  ag^reed  basis  to  the  maintenance  of  an  Imperial 
Army  and  Navy  to  be  operated  as  a  whole  and  in 
whatever  part  of  the  Empire  they  are  needed?  Mr. 
Haldane  approached  the  question  of  an  Imperial  Army 
very  delicately,  describings  the  main  distinction  be- 
tween the  expeditionary  force  and  the  home  defence 
line  in  our  British  Service,  and  sug-g-esting-  that  the 
Colonies  should  draw  a  similar  distinction.  He  did 
not,  however,  raise  directly  the  radical  question 
whether  the  Colonies  would  undertake  to  keep  any 
force  which  was  available  for  use  outside  the  Colony. 
This  question  of  Colonial  enlistment  for  compulsory 
service  throug^hout  the  Empire  was  touched  by  several 
speakers,  but  no  one,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Smartt,  of  Cape  Colony,  expressed  a  view  favouring- 
the  possibility  of  such  enlistment.  Sir  F.  W.  Borden, 
of  Canada,  pointed  out  that  the  Canadian  laws  did 
not  permit  the  raising  of  such  a  force,  and  Sir  J. 
Ward  held  out  no  hope  of  any  other  than  an 
emerg-ency  supply  of  volunteers   from   New   Zealand. 

While  the  Conference  unanimously  endorsed  a 
resolution  for  the  free  voluntary  co-operation  of  the 
parts  of  the  Empire  in  military  training  and  methods  of 
eciuipment,  to  be  forwarded  by  the  instrumentality  of  an 
Imperial  Genera]  vStaff,  that  body  w-as  described  by 
Mr.  Haldane  as  "  a  purely  advisory  body,"  in  reply 
to  Sir  F.  Borden's  statement  that  "  I  scarcely  think  it 
would  do  to  have  officers  in  the  different  Dominions 
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who  were  responsible  in  ihe  llrst  place  to  the  Secretary 
of  State   for   \Var   here." 

Upon  the  question  of  an  Imperial  Navy  no  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  and  the  Conference  confined  itself 
to  a  series  of  expressions  of  g^eneral  sympathy  and  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies,  othei^  than 
Canada,  to  increase  their  present  contribution  to  the 
British  Navy. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  report  of  the  discus- 
sions on  Defence  without  perceiving'  that  the  self- 
governing"  Colonies  are  not  in  the  least  disposed  to 
bind  themselves,  either  now  or  in  the  future,  to  any 
considerable  contribution  to  Imperial  Defence,  still  less 
to  any  measure  which  places  their  ships  or  their  fight- 
ing men  under  the  control  of  British  or  Imperial 
officers. 

PREFERENTIAt.    PROPOSAL    I\     1907. 

In  the  important  debates  upon  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  Empire,  and  particularly  upon  l*refer- 
ential  Trade,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  realise  two 
facts  :  first,  that  the  attitude  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  one  of  pronounced  and  consistent  hostility 
to  all  the  proposals  involving  her  in  preference  to 
Colonial  goods  ;  second,  that  among  the  Colonial 
Premiers  wide  differences  displayed  themselves  as  to 
the  degree  of  urgency  and  mode  of  pressure  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Mother  Country. 

Sir  W.  Laurier  and  General  Botha  were  content 
to  reaflfirm  the  resolutions  of  1902,  which,  in  relation 
to  the  Mother  Country,  "  urge  on  his  Majesty's 
Government  the  expediency  of  granting  in  the  United 
Kingdom  preferential  treatment  to  the  products  and 
manufactures  of  the  Colonies,  either  by  exemption 
from  or  reduction  of  duties  now  or  hereafter  im- 
posed." 

This  may  be  taken  as  the  Conservative  position  ; 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Cape  Colony,  and  Natal  all 
adopted  a  more  forward  attitude,  in  their  resolutions  or 
in  discussion. 

The  steps  marking  this  advance  are  best  set  forth 
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in    the   following-   resolutions    proposed    as    addenda    to 
the  resolutions  of  1902  :■ — 

(i)  The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  proposed — 
"  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  preferential 
treatment  accorded  by  the  Colonies  to  the 
products  and  manufactures  of  the  United 
Kingdom  be  also  granted  to  the  products 
and  manufactures  of  other  self-governing- 
Colonies.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the 
United  Kingdom  grant  preferential  treat- 
ment to  the  products  and  manufactures  of 
the  Colonies." 

The  first  of  these  clauses  implies  a  limitation  of 
the  liberty  of  the  several  Colonial  Governments  in 
bargaining  with  one  another  upon  tariff  terms,  aiming 
at  a  more  rigorous  union  among  the  members  of  the 
Colonial  Empire.  The  second  expands  into  a  general 
demand  for  equivalent  preference  the  smaller  request 
of  the  1902  resolutions,  and  invites  Great  Britain  to  a 
step  involving  the  reversal  of  her  entire  Free  Trade 
policy. 

(2)  Cape  Colony  proposed  that — "  This  Confer- 
ence, while  adhering  to  the  principle  of 
preferential  treatment  of  the  products  and 
manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  de- 
sires to  impress  upon  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment the  opinion  that  the  continuance  of 
such  preferential  treatment  to  the  producers 
and  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  granting  of 
some  reciprocal  privileges  to  British 
Colonies." 

This  resolution  of  Dr.  Jameson  is,  in  effect,  not- 
withstanding his  disclaimer,*  a  threat  to  withdraw 
existing  preferences  unless  a  qtad  pro  quo  in  British 
preferences  is  given,  and  may  be  held  to  mark  the 
most  forward  step  of  the  Colonial  Preferentialists. 
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The  rejection  of  these  lesokitions  m  fa\our  of  a 
simple  realKrmalion  ol  the  1902  resokitions  imphes 
tliat  the  i'epresentati\  e  Colonial  position  is  that  ol 
Canada,  claiming  of  her  own  free  will  to  give  a  prefer- 
ence to  the  Mother  Country,  asking  for  such  prefer- 
ence as  Great  Britain  can  see  her  way  to  giving 
without  undue  disturbance  of  her  general  fiscal  policy, 
but  in  no  sense  proposing  a  bargain  of  preferences  or 
seeking  to  bind  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  in  any 
common   Imperial  agreement. 

Two  other  proposals  set  before  the  Conference  for 
forcing  the  hands  of  the  British  Government  on  the 
Tariff  question  further  illustrate  the  divergence  be- 
tween the  definitely  realised  principles  of  national 
development,  for  which  Canada  stands,  and  the  vague, 
hasty,  short-sighted  Imperialism  advocated  by  Mr. 
Deakin  and  Dr.  Jameson  on  behalf  of  the  Colonics 
which  they  claim  to  represent.* 

Dr.  Jameson,  basing  his  argument  upon  the  fact 
that  the  British  Government,  as  participants  in  the 
South  African  Customs  Union  on  behalf  of  the  pro- 
tectorates of  Basutoland  and  Bechuanaland,  are  sub- 
scribers to  the  preferential  policy  adopted  by  that 
Union,  moved — "  That  his  Majesty's  Government 
should  now  take  into  consideration  the  possibility  of 
granting  a  like  preference  to  all  portions  of  the  Empire 
on  the  present  dutiable  articles  in  the  British  tariff." 

This  proposal  to  force  British  preference  by  a  side- 
wind was  supported  by  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Natal,  but  was  opposed  by  General  Botha.  Sir  W. 
Laurier  was  absent  at  the  time  of  voting,  but  on  the 
introduction  of  the  resolution  he  had  favoured  its  post- 
ponement. 

Mr.  Deakin 's  motion — that,  "  in  order  to  provide 
funds  for  developing  trade,  commerce,  the  means  of 
communication  and  those  of  transport  within  the  Em- 
pire,  a  duty  of   i   per  cent,   upon  all  foreign   imports 

*  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Deakin,  (hough  Ihc  titular 
representative  of  the  Australian  fjovernment,  is,  in  fact,  the  leader 
of  the  smallest  of  the  three  parliamentary  parties  in  that  coimtry  ; 
while  Dr.  Jameson  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  present  majority  of  the  electorate  of  his  Colony. 
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;,liall  be  levied  or  an  equivalent  contribution  made  by 
each  ol  its  legislatures  " — met  with  very  little  favour. 
The  Colonies  which  approved  the  general  object,  and 
had  no  rooted  aversion  to  the  method,  considered  it 
vague  in  its  financial  implications,  and  Sir  W. 
Laurier  raised  two  fatal  objections  :  one,  that  it  would 
involve  alterations  in  the  existing  tariff  for  which 
Canada  was  not  prepared  ;  the  other,  that  it  proposed 
"  to  create  a  general  fund  for  certain  purposes,  in- 
definite, undetermined." 

To  this  project  of  an  Imperial  Surtax,  originally 
suggested  by  Mr.  Hofmeyer  in  1894,  in  order  to 
furnish  a  fund  for  Imperial  defence,  the  general 
feeling  of  the  Conference  was  opposed,  and  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  pointed  out  that  the  proposal  would  involve 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  a  contribution  of  4^ 
millions,  as  against  ;^6oo,ooo  by  the  self-governing 
Colonies,  besides  implying  a  reversal  of  our  fiscal 
policy. 

One  other  resolution  upon  which  the  policy  of  the 
Colonial  Premiers  and  that  of  Great  Britain  was  at 
variance  deserves  mention.  In  1902  the  Conference 
carried  a  motion  relating  to  coastwise  trade,  which 
urged  upon  the  Governments  of  the  Colonies  and  the 
United  Kingdom  "  the  advisability  of  refusing  the 
privileges  of  coastwise  trade,  including  trade  between 
the  Mother  Country  and  its  Colonies  and  possessions, 
and  between  one  Colony  or  possession  and  another, 
to  countries  in  which  the  corresponding  trade  is  con- 
fined to  ships  of  their  own  nationality." 

To  this,  as  to  every  Colonial  proposal  involving 
formal  restriction  of  existing  trading  rights  accorded 
to  foreign  nations,  the  British  Government  refused 
assent. 

The  net  result  of  the  preferential  and  restrictive 
movement,  of  which  Mr.  Deakin  was  the  principal 
mouthpiece,  was  to  reaffirm  the  resolutions  of  1902, 
but  without  the  support  of  the  British  Government. 
No  resolution  in  advance  of  the  position  of  1902  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  support  of  Canada  and  the 
Transvaal.      The   position    of    the    British    Government 


upon  each  aspect  ol  tlie  "  preleieiitial  '"  aiul  "  re- 
strictive "  movement,  advocated  alike  by  Lord  lil^in, 
Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  was  a  definite,  consistent  "  non  possumus," 
a  refusal  to  depart  from  the  present  policy  of  freedom 
of  trade. 

COXSTRUCTIXE     POLICY.       ThE     Ai.I.-RkD     RoL'TE. 

On  issues  of  constructive  commercial  policy  for 
the  Empire,  however,  the  attitude  of  the  British 
Government  was  very  different,  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
and  other  Ministers  supported  a  variety  of  practical 
proposals  for  improving  the  trade  relations  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  Empire.  To'  this  class  belong 
the  resolutions  in  favour  of  uniformity  in  trade  marks 
and  patents,  in  naturalisation,  in  company  law,  and 
in  trade  statistics,  and  the  further  extension  of  cheap 
postage  and  cable  communications  throughout  the 
Empire. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  practical  proposal 
to  which  the  British  Government  gave  its  assent  was 
that  for  subsidising  the  development  of  Imperial  com- 
munications, and  in  particular  the  establishment  of 
an  "all-red"  route  connecting  this  country  with 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  In  view  of  tho 
contentious  matter  which  is  undoubtedly  contained  in 
this  resolution,  it  may  be  well  here  to  place  it  in 
evidence  : — "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference, 
the  interests  of  the  Empire  demand  that,  in  so  far  as 
practicable,  its  different  parts  should  be  connected  by 
the  best  possible  means  of  mail  communication,  travel, 
and  transportation  ;  that  to  this  end  it  is  advisable 
that  Great  Britain  should  be  connected  with  Canada, 
and  through  Canada  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
by  the  best  service  available  within  reasonable  cost  ; 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  above  project 
into  effect,  such  financial  support  as  may  be  necessary 
should  be  contributed  by  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  in  equitable  pro- 
portions. " 

The     British     Government,     through     Mr.      Lloyd- 
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George,  appears  here  to  have  committed  itself 
definitely  to  the  policy  of  subsidising  shipping  and 
railroad  companies  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
through  Imperial  channels  the  flow  of  mails,  pas- 
sengers, and  goods  which  "  naturally  "  tended  to  flow 
through  other  and  foreign  channels,  as  well  as  of  stimu- 
lating by  governmental  aid  the  existing  current  of  Im- 
perial trade  and  travel.  Of  these  two  objects  the  latter 
is  the  less  exposed  to  controversy.  To  improve  and 
cheapen  Imperial  routes  so  as  to  unite  the  different 
parts  of  the  Empire  by  better  communications  may 
seem  an  innocent  and  a  reasonable  project,  though 
its  attainment  by  means  of  subsidies  to  private  profit- 
making  companies  exposes  it  to  certain  obvious  risks. 
But  to  cheapen  Imperial  routes  with  the  object  or 
result  of  diverting  existing  or  potential  trade  from 
foreign  sea  or  land  routes  has  the  appearance  of  an 
infringement  of  Free  Trade  principles.  It  seems  to 
imply  that  the  money  of  the  taxpayer  in  this  countrv 
and  the  Colonies  is  to  be  applied  to  draw  trade  aA\  ay 
from  the  routes  which  nature  prescribes  as  the  easiest, 
and  to  induce  it  into  routes  which,  being  naturally 
more  dithcult,  and  therefore  more  expensive,  can  only 
be  maintained  by  bounties.  Primd  facie  this  is  an  un- 
warrantable use  of  public  money,  a  commercial  policy 
adopted  for  political  purposes,  and  involving  methods 
liable  to  those  abuses  which  notoriously  beset  every 
form   of  bounty. 

General    Results    of    the    Conferexce. 

X'iewing  the  Conference  in  the  broader  light  its 
proceedings  shed  upon  the  relations  of  the  self- 
governing  Colonies  towards  Great  Britain,  it  is 
evident  that  the  provisions  made  for  closer  and  more 
continuous  communications  and  deliberations  are  in 
nowise  to  be  interpreted  as  the  beginning  of  a  move- 
ment towards  a  Political  Federation  or  a  Commercial 
Lnion.  The  position  of  Canada  with  regard  to  all 
proposals  for  endowing  any  federal  organ  with  any 
function  which  may  develop  administrative  or  legisla- 
tive  power   is   one   of   undisguised    hostility.      She   de- 
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sires  no  Imperial  council  ol  any  sort,  no  Imperial 
court  of  appeal,  will  enter  no  scheme  lor  imperial 
defence  which  fetters  her  present  freedom,  and  no 
tariff  arrangement  which  involves  her  in  any  common 
action.  She  simply  desires  to  be  free  to  make  her 
own  arrangements  with  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Sister  Colonies  on  terms  of  equality  as  Government 
with  Government,  entering  any  specific  concrete  co- 
operation which  by  her  independent  action  she 
approves,  but  rejecting  any  invitation  to  bind  her 
hands  by  an  agreement  to  submit  to  an  Imperial 
body  any  decision  affecting  her  political  status,  her 
tariff  policy,  or  her  measures  ofxlefence.  She  desires, 
though  not  importunately,  release  from  the  control 
exercised  at  present  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  the  right  of  giving  authoritative 
advice  upon  the  conclusion  of  Treaties  between  Great 
Britain  and  foreign  countries,  which  primarily  affect 
her  interests,  claiming  in  effect  for  the  Parliamentary 
Government  of  the  Dominion,  the  same  relation  to  the 
Crown  as  is  possessed  by  the  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment of  this  country.  Though  disposed  to  use  the 
preference  accorded  In  goodwill  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  a  means  of  evoking"  a  preference  from  Great 
Britain,  she  does  not  press  this  as  a  claim,  still  less 
as  an  instrument  for  setting  ilp  a  common  tariff  system 
for  the  Empire. 

The  significance  of  this  Canadian  Policy  is  that  it 
represents  the  most  fully  conscious  evolution  of  the 
Colonial  principle,  an  evolution  not  towards  closer 
union,  but  consistently  towards  larger  independence 
in  political,  military,  and  economic  action.  Where 
Canada  stands  to-day,  the  other  self-governing 
Colonies  will  stand  to-morrow.  The  hot  genuine  senti- 
ments which  inspire  here  and  there  a  politician  of  the 
calibre  of  Mr.  Deakin,  Mr.  Seddon,  or  Dr.  Jameson, 
will  split  the  concrete  moulds  into  which  they  seek  to 
pour  themselves.  The  effective  forms  of  an  Imperial 
federation — political,  military,  or  economic — will  be 
found  necessarily  to  involve  a  fettering  of  Colonial 
liberties  now  exercised,  and  in  particular  a  predomin- 
ance of  Great  Britain  in  Imperial  designs  hostile  to  the 
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democracy    and    sense    of    self-determination    in    these 
self-governing"  communities. 

The  preferential  policy  actually  adopted  or  in- 
tended by  these  Colonies,  when  closely  examined,  is 
found  to  be  slight  in  form  and  conflicting-  in  purpose 
with  the  protective  principle  that  regulates  their  fiscal 
policy.  Party  politics  in  this  country  have  given  it  an 
importance  it  does  not  possess.  If  not  a  merely  pass- 
ing phase  of  Colonial  history,  it  will  be  found  to  possess 
no  potency  as  an  instrument  for  Imperial  federation  ; 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  British  Government  in  refusing 
to  abrogate,  or  even  to  modify,  her  policy  of  free  im- 
ports is  amply  vindicated  by  the  unsubstantiality  of 
the  proposal. 


CHAPTER     II. 

THE    VALUE    OE    COLONIAL    PREEERENCES. 

Growth    of    Canadian    Preferknce. 

In  seeking  tp  ascertain  the  value  of  the  existing 
Canadian  preference,  and  of  any  probable  enlargement 
of  it,  we  turn  to  the  course  of  import  trade  prior  to 
1898,  the  first  year  when  the  preference  was  operative, 
and  compare  it  with  the  course  of  import  trade  since 
that  year.  The  official  returns*  present  this  information 
in  the  useful  shape  of  percentages,  and  place  alongside 
of  the  import  trade  from  Great  Britain  the  trade  from 
the  great  neighbouring  country,  the  United  States, 
whose  imported  manufactures  the  Canadian  preference 
was  chiefly  designed  to  displace  by  British  goods.  The 
trade  of  each  country  is  given  in  Hsts  which  distinguish 
the  proportions  of  dutiable  and  free  imports  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  see  how  far  the  tariff  actually  presses  on 
the  import  trade  of  the  two  countries. 

Eirst,  glancing  at  the  period  antecedent  to  the 
Preference,  viz.,  1868  to  1897,  we  perceive  a  large  and 
tolerably  regular  decline  in  the  percentage  of  British 
imports  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  American  imports.  Whereas  Great  Britain  began 
with  56.06  per  cent,  and  ended  with  27.58  per  cent., 
the  United  States  began  with  33.77  per  cent,  and  in- 
creased to  53.48  per  cent.  This  decline  of  British  and 
increase  of  American  imports  is  even  more  conspicuous 
in  dutiable  than  in  free  goods. 

Then  came,  in  April,  1897,  the  first  Preference, 
amounting  to  a  reduction  of  12  _^  per  cent,  on  existing 
tariff  rates.      This  percentage  was  increased  to  25  per 

*  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  1907. 
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Percemtages  of   Imports 
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cent,  in  August,  1898,  and  to  23 J''^  '"  .Ui'}''  1900,  thougli 
the  increased  efficacy  of  these  enlarged  preferences  was 
somewhat  impaired  by  tariff  changes,  making  on  the 
whole  for  more  protection  in  manufactured  goods.  A 
partial  withdrawal  of  the  Preference  in  certain  woollen 
and  other  textiles  took  place  in  1904. 

The  effects  of  the  Preference  seem  to  be  as  follows  : 

1.  Though  it  has  not  stopped  the  decline  in  per- 
centage of  British  import?  (free  and  dutiable),  it  has 
greatly  reduced  the  pace  of  the  decline.  While  the 
decline  in  the  imports  of  free  goods  from  Great  Britain 
continues  as  before,  the  decline  of  dutiable  goods  has 
been  completely  stopped. 

2.  While  the  total  imports  from  the  United  States 
show  a  rate  of  growth  nearly  as  great  as  in  the  nine 
years  preceding  1898,  the  growth  of  percentage  of 
dutiable  goods  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

3.  It  thus  appears  that,  though  the  general  course 
of  Canadian  import  trade  is  seen  to  flow  ever  more 
strongly  towards  the  United  States,  the  Preference  has 
diverted  a  certain  amount  of  trade  from  that  country 
to  Great  Britain. 

For  though  it  is  not  possible  to  argue  with  certainty 
post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc,  imputing  to  the  Preference 
trade  changes  which,  occurring  during  a  period  of 
new  abnormal  activity,  may  be  due  to  other  causes,  it 
is  legitimate  to  assume  that  the  Preference  must  have 
had  some  effect  in  checking  the  proportionate  decline 
of  British  dutiable  imports  into  Canada,  and  in  in- 
creasing the  rate  of  increase  in  the  total  value  of  these 
imports. 

American  Trade  with  Canada. 

But  when  we  examine  closely  the  trade  statistics, 
in  order  to  see  how  far  the  present  or  any  probable 
future  Preference  will  check  the  "  natural  "  tendency 
of  Canada  to  trade  more  fully  with  her  neighbour,  and 
will  conduce  to  a  general  policy  of  imperial  commercial 
solidarity,  we  encounter  several   important  factors. 

In  the  first  place,  not  merely  does  the  total  import 
trade  from  the  United  States  grow  at  a  faster  rate 
than  that  from  Great  Britain,  but  the  same  tendency  is 
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still  more  strikingly  illustrated   in   the  pcrcentag-es  of 
export  trade. 

During  the  period  which  chiefly  concerns  us,  viz., 
1897  to  1906,  the  proportions  of  total  exports  to  Great 
Britain  and  to  the  United  States  run  respectively  as 
follows*  : — 

Exports   from   Canada. 


Great  Britain.                  United  Statfs. 

Percentages. 

1897 

59.17               ...               32.13 

1898 

67.78               ...               23.52 

1899 

65.92               ...               24.32 

1900 

60.60               ...               30.66 

I90I 

54.15               ...               36.20 

1902 

55-87               •••               33-13 

1903 

58.25               ...                31.61 

1904 

55-71                ...               33.50 

1905 

50.61                ...               37.51 

1906 

53-96               ...                35.68 

But  percentages  do  not  tell  everything.  In  considering 
their  practical  bearing  on  our  problem  it  is  well  to 
recall  the  actual  values  represented  in  the  free  and 
dutiable  trade  in  question.  Not  merely  is  the  import 
trade  with  the  United  States  immensely  larger  in  value 
than  that  with  Great  Britain,  but  the  proportion  of  it 
which  is  and  must  remain  free  is  also  very  much  greater. 
The  following  table  will  suffice  to  make  this  clear  : — 


Years. 

Total  Imports. 

Dutiable. 

Free. 

Totals. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1897     

66,220,765 

40.397.062 

106,617,827 

1898     

74,625,088 

51,682,074 

126,307,162 

1899     

89,433.172 

59.913,287 

149,346,459 

1900     ... 

104,346,795 

68,160.083 

172,506,878 

1901     

105969,756 

71,730,938 

177,700,694 

1902     

118,657,496 

77,822,694 

196,480,190 

1903     

136,796,065 

88.017,654 

224,813,719 

1904     

148.909,576 

94.680,443 

243,590,019 

1905 

150,928,787 

100,688,332 

251,617,119 

1906 

173,046,109 

110,236,095 

283,282,204 

Report,  1907,  Ottawa. 
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Years. 

Imports  from  Great  Britain. 

Dutiable. 

Free. 

Totals. 

$ 

$ 

« 

1897 

20.217,422 

9,183,766 

29,401.188 

1898  .. 

22,556,479 

9,486.982 

32,043,461 

1899  .. 

27,521,508 

9,409.815 

36.931.323 

1900  .. 

31.561.756 

12.718,227 

44.279,983 

1901  .. 

31.701,654 

11,11*^,341 

42,819,995 

1902  .. 

35,062.564 

13,960,162 

49,022,726 

1903  •• 

42,210,165 

16,582,873 

58,793,038 

1904  .. 

44,939,829 

16,784.787 

61,724,616 

1905  .. 

45.099.527 

15.243,177 

60,342,704 

1906  .. 

52,615,725 

16,568,190 

69,183,915 

Years. 

Imports  from  United  States. 

Dutiable. 

Free. 

Totals. 

$ 

I 

« 

1897 

30,482,509 

26,540,833 

57,023,342 

1898  .. 

38,063,960 

36,760,963 

74,824,923 

1899  .. 

..   1   44,471.824 

43.995.349 

88.467.173 

1900  .. 

•  •  :  53.897.561 

48,182,616 

102.080.177 

1901  .. 

..  '     53,600,278 

53,549.047 

107.149.325 

1902 

..  :   60,181,808 

54,562,888 

114,744.696 

1903  •• 

68,538.323 

60,251,914 

128,790,237 

1904  .. 

77.543.780 

65,466,798 

143.010,578 

1905  .. 

78.797,440 

73.634.186 

152,431,626 

1906  ... 

..  '      89,540,776 

79,257.600 

168,798,376 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  not  only  is  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  American  imports  admitted 
free  than  of  the  British  imports,  but  that  this  propor- 
tion has  grown  considerably. 

Whereas  about  three-quarters  of  our  imports  are 
taxed,  only  a  little  over  a  half  of  the  American  imports 
are  taxed.  This  is,  of  course,  due  principally  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  raw  materials,  but  the  bearing  it 
has  upon  the  general  relations  between  Canada  and 
America  is  significant. 

Then,  again,  in  estimating  the  \alue  of  the  Prefer- 
ence as  indicative  of  trade  policy,  it  is  material  to  ask, 
'''  What  is  the  average  ad  valurem  duty  upon  dutiable 
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goods  coming  from  riicat  Hritain  and  the  United  States 
re.spectivcly  ?  "  The  following-  table*  gives  the  average 
ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on  dutiable  imports  paid 
during  recent  years  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  average  paid  on  dutiable  imports  from 
all  sources  : — 


Great  P.ritain. 

U.S.A. 

All  Sources 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

1897 

30. 693 

26.727 

29.967 

1898 

29.478 

26.118 

29.222 

1899 

26.627 

26.339 

28.652 

1900 

25-583 

25.032 

27.634 

I90I 

24.748 

24-835 

27.427 

1902 

24.027 

25.182 

27.265 

1903 

23.316 

24.907 

27.064 

1904 

24.117 

25.217 

27.426 

1905 

24.770 

26.118 

27.692 

1906 

24.601 

24.779 

26.835 

We  venture  to  draw  particular  attention  to  this 
illuminating  piece  of  evidence.  It  has  frequently  been 
observed  that  the  ad  valorem  tax  upon  imports  as  a 
whole  is  much  lower  for  the  United  States  than  for 
Great  Britain,  in  1906  the  former  paying  only  13.144 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  18.709  paid  by  us.  This, 
of  course,  is  explained  by  the  larger  proportion  of  free 
goods  from  the  United  States. 

But  this  table  shows  that  in  spite  of  the  Preference 
taxed  goods  from  America  are  not  taxed  at  higher 
rates  than  those  from  Great  Britain.  This  means  that, 
although  on  certain  lines  of  goods  America  is  handi- 
capped in  competition  with  Great  Britain,  the  handicap 
is  made  up  by  lower  rates  on  other  goods  in  which  we 
do  not  seriously  compete. 

Rkai,  Measure  of  tfie  Preference. 

Again,  it  appears  from  this  table  that  the  ^^Ji  per 
cent,  preference  works  out  at  a  considerably  lower 
figure  in  practice,  for  the  fall  in  percentage  of  taxation 
for  Great  Britain  from  1S97  to  1906,  instead  of  amount- 

*  Report,  Ottawa,  page  15. 
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ing  to  one-third,  amounts  only  to  one-fifth,  representing^ 
a  real  preference  of  not  more  than  20  per  cent. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Though  the  reduction  in  average 
duty  for  the  United  States  is  much  smaller  than  that 
for  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  inconsiderable,  and  is  pro 
tanto  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  preference  given  to 
us,  if  we  compare  values  of  trade  instead  of  single 
commodities.  At  least  half  of  the  size  of  the  prefer- 
ence disappears  in  the  light  of  the  figures  here  dis- 
closed.* Two  causes  seem  to  have  conduced  to  this 
result.  In  the  first  place,  when  the  Preference  was 
originally  arranged  the  ordinary  duty  was  raised  upon 
certain  articles  which  were  very  largely  imported  from 
Great  Britain,  so  that  the  Preference  involved  a  much 
smaller  reduction  in  the  actual  rate  paid  on  Brilisii 
goods  than  the  percentage  of  the  Preference  would 
seem  to  imply.  In  the  second  place,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  Preference  on  certain  woollen  and  other  goods, 
figuring  largely  in  our  exports  to  Canada,  has  been 
reduced. 

When  we  examine  recent  statistics  of  Canadian 
imports  to  ascertain  what  classes  of  British  trade  the 
Preference  appears  to  have  assisted,  we  do  not  find  any 
very  clear  results  upon  the  course  of  our  greatest  textile 
and  metal  manufactures. 

First  take  the  textiles,  which  form  about  52  per 
cent,  of  the  preferential  imports. f  Though  the  growth 
of  our  woollen  imports  shows  a  very  large  and  satis- 
factory advance,  considerably  greater  than  that  of  our 
European  competitors,  the  small  import  trade  from 
the  United  States  has  grown  somewhat  faster.  Our 
cotton  imports  yield  similar  results,  though  here  our 
rate  of  growth  is  faster  than  that  of  the  United  vStates, 
slower,  however,  than  that  of  the  small  European  trade. 

*  Sir  W.  Laurier,  in  his  address  at  the  Conference,  over-esti- 
mated the  value  of  the  Preference.  "  As  to  the  dutiable  goods, 
you  have  increased  those  goods  to  the  figure  of  $52,000,000  " 
(wrongly  described  as  £  in  the  offici.il  report),  "  that  is  to  say, 
upon  $52,000,000  of  importations  from  Great  Britain  into  Canada 
we  give  you  a  preference  of  33/3  per  cent.,  which  is  certainly  a 
valuable  contribution  to  British  trade." 

t   Cd.    3,524,    page  337. 

C 
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Wool   and   Manufactures. 

(Report  Canadian  Trade,   Ottawa,   pages  351  and  324.) 

Great  Britain.                      U.S.A.  Others. 

$                                        8  $ 

1897  5>576,859  218,396  i,33o.493 

1898  6,221,836  252,242  1,511,788 

1899  7,686,366  428,631  1,688,206 

1900  7>787»929  359>986  1,653,650 

1901  8,061,459  370.453  1,512,193 

1902  8,860,393  354,598  1,731,865 

1903  11,105,487  394,379  2,061,549 

1904  12,707,715  491,328  1,920,340 

1905  13,137,525  519,948  1,9^5,438 

1906  14,739,776  624,322  2,087,735 

Cotton  and   Manufactures. 

Great  Britain.  U.S.A.  Others. 

ff  IP  ^ 

1897  2,693,114  1,119,147  239,100 

1898  3,086,068  1,332,533  292,193 

1899  3,906,676  1,679,428  398,084 

1900  4,474,687  1,509,312  522,570 

1901  z|, 869, 909  1,463,686  584,397 

1902  5,108,513  1,608,369  734,877 

1903  5,539,129  1,760,695  819,902 

1904  6,016,783  1,827,438  704,757 

1905  5,780,041  1,862,784  707,836 

1906  6,494,603  2,151,987  921,756 

The  imports  of  silk  and  flax  show  less  satisfactory 
results.  In  silk  the  British  imports  have  doubled  since 
1897,  b'-it  both  American  and  "  other  "  imports  have 
advanced  at  a  faster  pace,  and  the  same  is  true  of  flax. 

Measured  in  percentages,  the  respective  growth  of 
British  and  general  textile  imports  into  Canada  during 
the  period  1896-7  and  1905-6  is  as  follows*  : — 

Increases  of  1905-6  over  1896-7.      Per  cent. 
From  United  Kingdom.    From  all  Sources. 

Cotton     .....  141  ...  136 

Wool       .....  164  ...  145 

Silk 70  ...  176 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute       .          .  iii  ...  144 
Carpets   (other   than   woollen), 

curtains,   and  oilcloth            .  279  ...  235 

*Cd.  3524,  page  338. 
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It  looks  as  If  the  Preference  had  assisted  us  in 
streiig-thening  our  woollen  and  carpets  import  trades, 
but  had  produced  no  very  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
other  textiles. 

The  operation  of  the  Preference  upon  the  dutiable 
part  of  metal  and  machinery  trades  is  distinctly  dis- 
appointing, for,  though  our  trade  has  increased  fourfold 
since  1897,  the  American  trade,  far  larger  in  bulk,  has 
increased  fivefold.  In  point  of  fact,  the  gain  of  the 
United  States  has  been  far  faster  since  1897  than  it  was 
before,  in  spite  of  the  British  Preference.  The  main 
part  of  this  trade  consists,  of  course,  in  iron  and  steel 
manufactures,  and  it  is  here  that  the  overwhelming 
strength  of  the  United  States  appears. 

Metals   and   Manufactures. 

(Report  Canadian   Trade,  pages  357  and  352.) 


Great  Britain. 

U.S.A. 

Others. 

$ 

» 

% 

1897 

2,102,530 

7,588,096 

462,318 

1898 

2,230,567 

12,006,521 

446,336 

1899 

2,748,187 

14,706,314 

514,424 

1900 

4,705,470 

19,443,423 

662,867 

I90I 

2,965,153 

17,768,502 

598,371 

1902 

5,124,011 

19,913,810 

1,704,756 

1903 

7^739^373 

23,582,528 

2,607,661 

1904 

6,750,503 

26,576,274 

2,128,119 

1905 

6,045,346 

27,273,171 

1,415,061 

1906 

8,499,468 

32,207,263 

1,597,644 

Iron    and  Steel    Manufactures. 

Great  Britain. 

U.S.A. 

Others. 

$ 

$ 

» 

1897 

1,848,937 

6,580,029 

352,497 

1898 

1,924,763 

10,653,373 

323,33^ 

1899 

2,335,821 

13,173,175 

369,708 

1900 

4,304,869 

17,663,325 

506,575 

I90I 

2,617,124 

16,054,867 

421,101 

1902 

4,754,860 

18,066,592 

1,512,840 

1903 

7,348,621 

21,375,077 

2,403,940 

1904 

6,227,975 

24,252,940 

1,913,153 

1905 

5,437,435 

24,849,709 

1,177,100 

1906 

7,591,660 

29,370,921 

1,348,620 
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In  spite  of  the  Preference  not  only  the  United 
States,  but  Germany  and  Belgium  show  a  rapid  in- 
crease of  her  export  trade  with  Canada  in  iron  and 
steel.  Germany  and  Switzerland  in  cotton,  France  in 
woollen  goods,  are  gaining  a  strong  footing  ;  though, 
as  regards  Germany,  the  surtax  has  operated  as  a 
temporary  check   upon   the   advance. 

Inefi'Ectiveness   of  the   Preference. 

Regarding  the  Preference,  then,  as  designed  to 
divert  into  our  pockets  the  gains  of  the  import  trade 
from  the  United  States  its  inefficiency  is  apparent. 
Taking  the  two  chief  trade  groups — the  textile  and 
the  metal — we  find  that  the  entire  value  of  the  dutiable 
textile  trade  possessed  by  the  United  States  does  not 
exceed  3^  million  dollars,  while  their  dutiable  metal 
trade  with  Canada  is  worth  over  32  million  dollars. 
If  the  Preference  had  enabled  us  to  cut  heavily  into 
this  latter  trade,  its  value  might  have  been  consider- 
able. But,  as  we  see,  it  has  not  made  any  impression. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  it  has  produced  upon  the 
textiles  is  of  much  less  importance,  because  the 
American  trade  is  not  of  any  considerable  size. 

In  glass,  leather,  drugs  and  chemicals,  among 
the  secondary  manufactures,  and  in  a  few  others  of 
the  third  rank,  in  which  may  be  included  certain  sup- 
plementary textile  trades  (such  as  curtains,  carpets, 
and  cordage),  jams  and  pickles,  Great  Britain  has 
made  a  more  rapid  advance  since  1897  than  the  United 
States  ;  but  in  most  others  the  Preference  has  not 
succeeded  in  deflecting  into  British  channels  the  in- 
creasing trade  either  of  the  United  States  or  the  Con- 
tinental  European  countries. 

Possibilities   of    Further    Preference. 

But,  it  is  often  said,  we  have  not  yet  tested  fully 
the  value  of  the  preferential  policy  :  Canada  may  be 
willing  to  go  further,  to  increase  her  Preference, 
especially  if  we  were  prepared  tO'  meet  her  either  with 
a  reciprocal  Preference,  or  with  some  other  quid 
pro  quo. 
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Here  are  two  questions  :  Is  Canada  likely  to 
increase  her  Preference  still  further?  Could  any 
possible  increase  of  Preference  turn  over  to  us  any 
larg'e  proportion  of  the  trade  held  at  present  by  the 
United  States  or  other  countries? 

Taking"  the  first  question,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Canada  could,  consistently  with  her  pro- 
tective policy,  make  any  considerable  increase  of  her 
Preference.  "  We  have  done  everything-  that  we 
could,"  says  Sir.  W.  Laurier — "  that  has  been  our 
policy — to  throw  the  whole  of  our  trade  towards 
Great  Britain."  * 

"  Not  only  have  we  done  it  by  Preference, 
by  Legislation,  but  we  have  forced  our  trade  against 
the  laws  of  nature  and  geography.  If  we  were  to 
follow  the  laws  of  nature  and  geography  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  whole  trade  would 
flow  from  south  to  north,  and  from  north  to  south. 
We  have  done  everything  possible  by  building  canals 
and  subsidising  railways  to  bring"  the  trade  from 
west  to  east  and  east  to  west,  so  as  to  bring  trade 
into  British  channels.  All  this  we  have  done  recog- 
nising the  principle  of  the  great  advantage  of  forcing 
trade  within  the  British  Empire.  This  principle  we 
recognise.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  though  the 
preference  which  we  have  g"iven  has  not  done  as 
much,  perhaps,  for  British  trade  as  the  British 
merchant  or  manufacturer  would  like,  we  have  told 
the  British  people  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  a  way 
of  doing  more.  There  is  the  Preference  of  mutual 
trade,  and  this  is  what  we  had  in  view  when  we 
adopted  in   1902   the  resolution  of  last  year." 

But  though  the  last  sentences  seem  to  hold  out  a 
suggestion  of  increased  preference  in  return  for  an 
action  which  we  cannot  take,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  real  advance  upon  the  present  Prefer- 
ence would  be  practicable. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  there  must  be  limits  to 
the  willingness  of  the  Canadian  people  to  pay  the 
heavy    cost    of    flouting    "  the    laws    of    nature    and 

*  Report  of  Colonial  Conference  (Cd.  3,523,  page  410). 
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gec^raphy,"  the  general  fiscal  policy  of  Canada  pre- 
cludes any  really  efficacious  policy  of  Preference. 

For  the  sheet  anchor  of  Canadian  fiscal  policy  is 
protection  for  Canadian  industries,  in  particular  for 
her  rising-  manufactures.  She  admits  no  "  Schedule 
of  forbidden  industries"  such  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
once  vainly  imagined.  Even  now  her  young  textile 
and  metal  manufactures  are  looking  with  jealous  eyes 
at  the  imports  which  her  present  tariff  lets  in.  As 
new  industries  arise,  and  her  existing  manufactures 
have  strengthened  their  economic  and  political  posi- 
tion, they  will  insist  upon  tariff  rates  high  enough  and 
numerous  enough  to  secure  for  them  the  home  market. 
If  competing  British  goods  enter  under  the  preferen- 
tial tariff,  that  tariff  will  either  be  reduced  or  the 
general  tariff  will  be  raised  so  high  that  a  preference 
upon  it  becomes  innocuous. 

Reduction  of  the  Woollen  Preference. 

This  is  no  mere  speculative  theory.  In  1904  the 
Canadian  woollen  manufacturers,  finding  themselves 
unable  to  hold  their  own  with  certain  classes  of  Eng- 
lish goods,  succeeded  in  inducing  Mr.  Fielding,  the 
Finance  Minister,  to  introduce  into  his  Budget  a 
special  provision  for  partial  withdrawal  of  this 
Preference. 

"  We  propose,"  said  Mr.  Fielding,  "  to  deal  with 
the  matter  in  this  way.  Our  present  duty  on  the 
class  of  goods  which  I  may  describe  as  cloths,  tweeds, 
overcoatings,  wearing  apparel,  and  goods  of  that 
character,  is  35  per  cent.,  subject  to  the  Preference, 
which  brings  the  duty  on  British  goods  down  to  23)3 
per  cent.  We  do  not  propose  tO'  increase  the  general 
tariff,  but  we  propose  to  put  a  limit  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  Preference  shall  apply  to  these  goods.  We 
propose  to  fix  a  minimum  tariff  of  30  per  cent,  on  this 
class  of  goods  coming  in  under  the  Preferential 
tariff." 

The  same  treatment  was  demanded  and  conceded 
to  twine  and  cordage,  subject  to  a  25  per  cent,  tariff, 
which  the  British  Preference  had  reduced  to   16^  per 
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cent.  "  This,"  says  Mr.  Fielding-,  "is  a  lower  rale 
of  duty  than  even  the  most  moderate  tariff  man 
usually  is  willing  to  impose,  and  we  propose  to  (ix  a 
minimum  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  that  class 
of  goods  coming-  in  under  the  British  Preference." 

Thus  we  perceive  that  the  Canadian  woollen  trade, 
finding  that  it  is  "  suffering  severely  from  (British) 
competition,"  procures  a  w-ithdrawal  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Preference  which,  instead  of  Z'iV'i  P^i'  cent., 
was  lowered  to  14^  per  cent. — a  substitution  of  one- 
seventh    for    one-third. 

Canada's  fiscal  system  is  primarily  designed  to 
enable  her  to  build  up  manufactures.  She  has  within 
her  borders,  or  can  import,  all  the  raw  materials  and 
fuel  required  for  manufactures  ;  and,  as  her  popula- 
tion and  her  towns  grow,  trade  after  trade  will  be 
started  to  produce  goods  which  hitherto  had  been  im- 
ported from  Great  Britain.  As  each  such  trade  feels 
the  pinch  of  the  Preference,  it  will  press  upon  a  com- 
pliant Finance  Minister  to  do  what  Mr.  Fielding  did 
for  woollens. 

How  can  it  be  otherwise?  There  is  an  inherent 
antagonism  between  Preference  and  Protection,  and 
in  a  Protectionist  country  Preference  must  always  give 
way. 

Preference   Fi'rther   Reduced  i\   1907. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  method  of  withdrawing  or 
weakening  Preference.  The  new  Canadian  Tariff 
Act  of  1907  has  interposed  between  the  general 
tariff  and  the  Preferential  tariff  an  intermediate 
tariff  of  rates  which,  upon  the  averag-e,  are  lower  by 
one-tenth  than  those  of  the  general  tariff.  The  object 
of  this  intermediate  tariff  is  to  enter  into  favourable 
arrangements  with  foreign  countries  possessing  two 
tariff  rates  so  as  to  secure  access  at  the  lower  rate  by 
offering  them  a  similar  advantage.  Now  it  is  evident 
that,  since  the  British  Preference  is  reckoned  on  the 
general,  not  on  the  new  intermediate,  tariff,  the 
necessary  effect  is  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  Prefer- 
ence on  our  goods  competing  with  foreign  goods  which 
enter   Canada    on    the    intermediate    tariff,    unless    the 
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pcrcentaj^c  of  the  Preference  itself  were  raised.  Now, 
though  the  uniform  rebate  of  33 > 3  per  cent.,  the 
former  preference,  has  been  replaced  in  the  new 
tarifif  by  preferential  rates  varying-  from  item  to 
item,  there  has  been  no  pretence  of  raising  the  general 
level  of  the  Preference  so  as  to  provide  against  the 
new  foreign  competition  which  may  come  in  upon  the 
intermediate  basis.  If,  therefore,  any  arrangement 
takes  place  between  Canada  and  one  of  our  great 
manufacturing  competitors,  so  as  to  place  the  latter 
on  the  intermediate  tariff,  the  result  will  necessarily 
be  a  further  practical  reduction  of  the  Preference. 

Our  two  largest  and  most  effective  competitors  are 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  At  present  German 
goods  are  especially  handicapped  by  a  surtax,  due 
to  German  tariff  action  against  Canada  ensuant 
on  the  granting  of  the  British  Preference.  If,  how- 
ever, as  the  result  of  negotiating,  Germany  could 
secure  not  merely  the  withdrawal  of  the  surtax,  but 
an  entrance  on  the  intermediate  tariff  basis,  the  pro- 
tection which  the  Preference  has  hitherto  afforded  us, 
in  competition  with  some  important  lines  of  German 
goods,  would  be  so  seriously  diminished  as  to 
jeopardise  our  trade. 

Still  more  important  might  be  the  consequences  of 
a  reciprocal  arrangement  with  the  United  States, 
which  contributes  75  per  cent,  of  the  imports  from 
non-British  sources  into  Canada.  Most  of  our  metal 
and  machine  imports  are  already  keenly  competing 
with  those  of  the  United  States  ;  if  the  latter  could  get 
access  on  the  lower  intermediate  basis  a  signal  damage 
would  be  done  to  our  trade,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
certain  textiles  and  other  manufactured  goods.  It  is 
idle  to  reply  that  Canada  has  definitely  abandoned  all 
hope  of  a  favourable  reciprocal  arrangement  with  the 
United  States.  This  intermediate  tariff  has  for  its 
chief  effect,  if  not  for  its  intention,  the  offer  of  a  fresh 
temptation  to  the  New  England  manufacturers  to 
push  the  American  Government  into  commercial 
negotiations  with  Canada.  Apart  from  this,  the 
grant  of  access  on  the  intermediate  tariff  to  France, 
Germany,     Belgium,     Switzerland,     or    Japan,     which 
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already  do  a  quite  considerable  trade  with  Canada, 
would  mean  a  diminution  of  the  Preference  upon 
not  inconsiderable  lines  of  trade.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  existence  of  the  Preference  will 
be  a  special  incentive  to  nations,  providing-  goods 
which  at  present  are  just  undersold  by  us  in  the 
Canadian  market,  to  bid  for  entrance  on  the  interme- 
diate tariff. 

Not  only  has  the  new  scale  of  Preference,  sub- 
stituting- a  number  of  particular  rates  for  the  g-eneral 
rate  of  one-third,  provided  no  safeg-uard  ag^ainst  this 
operation  of  the  intermediate  tariff,  but  taken  as  a 
whole  it  is  a  reduction  of  the  value  of  the  Preference, 
even  reckoned  on  the  g-eneral  tariff  basis.  For  in  the 
important  woollen  trade  not  merely  is  the  larger  with- 
drawal of  Preference,  achieved  in  1904,  maintained, 
but  it  is  extended  to  cover  other  lines  of  woollen 
g^oods.  Seventy  per  cent,  in  value  of  the  "  wool  and 
woollens  "  imported  in  the  last  fiscal  year  are  now 
broug-ht  under  this  lower  rate  of  Preference.*  In 
cottons,  according-  to  Professor  Flux,  the  preferential 
duties  upon  the  great  bulk  of  our  trade  have  been 
raised,  while  the  rates  of  the  general  tariff  have  been 
lowered  :  the  result  is  that  the  Preference,  formerly 
amounting-  to  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
g-oods  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  one-fifth  of  its 
amount.  In  iron  and  steel  goods  the  Preference  of 
the  new  tariff  works  out  more  favourably  for  us  so 
far  as  foreign  competition  on  the  general  tariff  basis 
goes,  for  a  preferential  difference  of  a  little  over  6 
per  cent,  has  been  replaced  by  one  of  over  8  per 
cent.,  apparently  arranged,  in  part  at  any  rate,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  us  to  get  some  business  which  has 
hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of  America.  But  the  fact 
that  the  general  tariff  on  these  goods  has  been  in- 
creased, as  well  as  the  bounties  on  Canadian  products, 
shows  that  there  is  no  intention  to  allow  Preference  to 
weaken    Protection   of  home   industries. 

Reverting  to  the  general  influence  of  the  inter- 
mediate tariff  upon  our   Preference,   we  may   refer  to 

*  Professor  A.  W.  Flux,  Economic  Journal,  June,  1907. 
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the  admission  of  Sir  W.  Laurier  when  the  matter 
came  up  at  the  Colonial  Conference,*  that  it  might 
mean  that  instead  of  having  a  margin  of  23  V^  per 
cent,  ov.er  his  foreign  competitor  the  English  im- 
porter may  have  a  margin  of  only  28  per  cent. 

The  oflicial  statement  of  the  matter  is  this  :  "  The 
British  Preferential  rates  are  about  30  per  cent,  lower, 
on  the  average,  than  the  general  rates  of  duty,  whilst 
the  intermediate  tariff  rates  are  from  about  8  per 
cent,  to  15  per  cent,  (.vith  an  approximate  average 
of  10  per  cent.)  lower  than  those  rates."! 

Here  of  course  the  conflict  is  not  with  the  principle 
of  Protection,  but  with  that  of  negotiation  ;  but  since 
the  latter  is  now  an  accepted  part  of  a  "  Scientific 
Tariff,"  it  is  likely  to  militate  more  and  more  against 
the  efficacy  of  the  Preference. 

Bounties   in   their    Effect   on   Preference. 

Finally,  the  policy  of  bounties,  applied  in  Canada 
to  the  iron  and  steel  and  certain  other  trades,  is  hostile 
to  the  validity  of  Preference.  These  bounties  are 
paid  upon  the  home  production  of  pig  iron,  puddled 
iron  bars,  steel,  manufacture  of  steel,  binder  twine, 
lead,  and  crude  petroleum.  This  system,  which  dates 
back  in  origin  to  1895,  ^^'^^  further  developed  in 
1899,  when,  partly  in  compensation  for  certain 
reductions  of  prohibitive  duties  in  the  1897  tariff,  a 
considerable  bounty  was  given  to  Canadian  production 
of  iron  and  steel.  In  1904  binder  twine  was  added 
to  the  bounty  list,  and  in  1905  petroleum.  The  total 
amount  of  payments  in  bounties  has  grown  at  an  ex- 
ceedingly rapid  pace,  as  the  following  official  figurest 
indicate  : — 

bounties   during   the   fiscal   years   ending  JUNE   30. 
1897       ...        $86,384  1902        ...      !$79i,o89 


1898  ...  240,819  190^ 

1899  ...  356,774  1904 

1900  ...  356,112  1905 

1 90 1  ■••  498,020  1906 


1,406,185 
1,130,041 
2,234,685 
2,400,771 


Page  414.  +  Cd.   3,524,   page  340. 

X  Canadian  Trade,    1906,    page  701. 
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Of  the  sum  of  $2,400,771,  paid  in  ujo6,  not  less 
than  !i?2,oo4,338  went  to  iron  and  steel  in  the  follow- 
ing- proportions  : — 

I'ig   iron           $687,632 

Puddled    iron    bars    ...          ...  5>875 

Steel    ingots    ...          ...          ...  940,999 

Manufactures    of   steel          ...  369,832 

Now,  in  their  effect  upon  the  import  trade,  these 
tariffs  are  equivalent  to  an  enhancement  of  import 
duties,  and  though  it  is  contended  that  they  were 
awarded  in  1899  as  compensation  for  a  reduction  of 
tariff  rates,  this  consideration  is  immaterial.  For  with 
regard  to  the  protection  consisting  of  these  bounties 
there  is  no  British  Preference.  The  inevitable  effect  is  to 
reduce  considerably  the  influence  of  the  Preferential 
Tariff  in  enabling  British  iron  and  steel  goods  to  enter 
Canadian  markets,  for  the  bounty  protects  the  Cana- 
dian producer  equally  against  British  and  American 
imports.  This  bounty  system  is  doubtless  in  some 
degree  responsible  for  the  slight  effect  produced  by 
the  Preference  upon  British  metal  imports,  as  com- 
pared with  textile  imports.  First  introduced,  the 
bounties  were  designed  to  relieve  the  home  producers 
from  the  new  strain  of  foreign  competition  during 
a  period  of  a  few  years,  and  a  rapidly  descending 
scale  o-f  bounties  was  arranged.  But  the  "  pull  "  of 
the  interested  trades  has  been  able  to  maintain  the 
full  bounty  upon  the  higher  grades  of  manufacture, 
and  greatly  to  mitigate  the  fall  in  the  cruder  grades, 
so  that  the  bounties  afford  a  very  large  measure  of 
additional  protection. 

Although  these  bounties  were  designed  merely  for 
the  feeding  of  infant  industries,  and  were  planned  to 
disappear  in  1907,  the  usual  logic  of  Protection  has 
been  operative  here,  and  the  Tariff  Law  of  1907  pro- 
vides not  merely  for  their  continuance  but  for  a  sub- 
stantial   increase. 

Preference  \  Merely  Te.mpor.xrv  Me.xstre. 
Bearing    in    mind    these    facts    of    recent    Canadian 
history — first,   the  deliberate  withdrawal  of  a   portion 
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of  the  preference  on  woollen  goods,  &c.  ;  secondly,  the 
effect  of  the  intermediate  tariff  in  lessening-  the  Prefer- 
ence for  British  importers  who  compete  with  foreign 
importers  coming  under  this  intermediate  tariff;  thirdly, 
the  growth  of  the  bounty  system — it  is  not  possible  to 
believe  that  Canada  intends  to  increase  her  Preference. 
For  it  is  clear  that  her  new  manufacturing  interests 
and  the  politicians  who  represent  them  recognise  that 
the  use  of  protective  duties  to  establish  and  maintain 
Canadian  manufactures  is  inconsistent  with  any  policy 
of  permanent  and  efficacious  Preferences.  As  the  staple 
textile  and  metal  industries  grow  in  Canada,  the 
British  Preference  upon  these  imports  will  be  with- 
drawn, by  one  or  other  of  the  devices  which  have  been 
already  employed.  And  when  Canadian  or  American 
capital  sees  its  way  to  develop  drugs,  earthenware, 
glass,  leather,  spirits,  and  other  secondary  manufac- 
tures of  importance,  it  is  improbable  that  the  existing 
Preference  of  33^  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  to  stand. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that,  for  the  present,  until  the 
full  manufacturing  development  of  Canada  is  assured, 
Canadian  statesmen  are  prepared  to  turn  over  to  Great 
Britain  all  the  import  trade  they  can. 

What   Trades   Ca\   We    Capture? 

When,  confining  our  attention  to  general  figures  of 
Canadian  import  trade,  we  mark  how,  out  of  283 
million  dollars'  worth  of  imports  entered  for  Canadian 
consumption,  only  6g  millions  are  British,  we  seem  to 
see  a  vast  field  of  opportunity  which  Preference  might 
enable  us  to  utilise. 

But  the  size  of  this  opportunity  shrivels  before 
closer  inspection. 

In  the  first  place,  it  appears  that  a  far  larger  pro- 
portion of  American  and  other  foreign  imports  consist 
of  non-dutiable  goods,  which  Preference  cannot  affect. 
The  returns  for  1906  illustrate  this  :  — 

Dutiable.  Free. 

Great  Britain  ...     $52,615,725         $16,568,190 
U.S.A.  ...       89,540,776  79,257,000 

Others  ...       30,889,608  14,410,905 
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But,  confining  our  attention  to  the  dutiable  imports 
from  foreign  countries,  let  us  ask  how  much  of  the 
^120,000,000,  which  at  present  goes  to  the  United 
States  and  other  foreign  countries,  the  existing  or  any 
other  sort  of  Preference  could  enable  us  to  take. 

In  the  first  place,  a  very  large  proportion  of  these 
dutiable  imports  consists  of  foodstuffs,  raw  materials 
of  manufacture,  and  of  certain  special  manufactures  in 
which  we  cannot  seriously  compete  with  the  nations 
now  importing  them. 

vSuch,  for  instance,  are 


Animals 

Books,  periodicals,  &c.    .. 

Breadstuffs 

Bricks,    &c. 

Carriages,    &c. 

Coal,  coke  ... 

Coffee 

Fish  

Fruits 

Oils  

Provisions 
Seeds 
Settlers'  effects 

Silk  

Turpentine 
Vegetables 
Wood  and   manufactures 


\'alue  of  (Foreign)  Dutiable 
Imports,  1906. 

$1,187,500 

1,451.251 

2,070,411 

422,000 

2,304,073 

8,762,615 

706,410 

1,99^^527 

4,542,183 

2,033,800 

2,961,066 

380,000 

7,305,026 

460,000 

597,730 

730,797 

2,515,172 


$40,426,561 


If  we  knock  off  these  virtually  non-competitive 
imports,  the  foreign  trade  remaining  open  for  our  com- 
petition amounts  to  80  million  dollars.  Now  of  this 
80  millions  no  less  than  32  millions  consists  of  metal 
imports,  chiefly  iron  and  steel  from  the  United  States. 
Seeing  that  the  Preference,  tempered  by  bounties, 
appears  to  have  had  no  effect  in  stopping  the  increase 
of  pace  in  the  American  trade,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
any  increase  of  Preference,  consistent  with  Protection, 
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can  enable  us  to  cut  materially  into  this  trade.  There 
are,  moreover,  other  imports,  chiefly  American,  where 
a  monopoly  is  so  firmly  established,  either  by  access  to 
superior  natural  resources,  cheapness  of  transport  in 
heavy  goods,  superior  methods  of  production,  or  ques- 
tions of  taste,  that  no  considerable  displacement  could 
be  effected  by  a  rise  of  preference.  Some  of  these 
trades  are  very  large,  e.g.  electric  apparatus,  3^  mil- 
lion dollars;  dutiable  packages,  2%  millions;  leather 
goods,  2^  millions;  spirits  and  wine,  1%  millions; 
others,  such  as  watches  and  clocks,  paper,  musical  and 
optical  instruments,  hides  and  skins,  soap,  cofi'ee, 
buttons,  brooms,  fertilisers,  are  of  quite  considerable 
dimensions.  The  smaller  trades,  especially  those  relat- 
ing to  luxuries  and  articles  of  taste,  or  dependent  on 
some  cheap  American  materials,  are  in  most  cases  so 
strongly  held  that  the  effects  of  any  preference  must 
be  slow  and  slight. 

The  most  liberal  computation  of  the  existing  foreign 
dutiable  import  trade  which  might  be  affected  by  an 
increased  Preference  could  hardly  exceed  $30,000,000, 
of  which  it  is  reasonable  to  hold  that  only  a  small 
proportion  could  be  so  diverted.  Even  this  assumes 
that  the  goods  exported  to  Canada  under  this  prefer- 
ence would  otherwise  not  have  been  produced  or  sold 
at  a  profit  elsewhere,  a  wholly  unwarranted  assumption 
which  vitiates  all  the  computations  of  gains  from 
preferential  tariffs. 

Computation  of   the  Worth   of   Preference. 

The  really  valid  estimate  of  gains  from  Preference 
would  be  based  upon  a  computation  of  the  higher  mar- 
gin of  profits  secured  by  selling  goods  in  Canada  under 
the  preferential  treatment  as  compared  with  the  lower 
margin  of  profits  from  selling  them  in  some  other 
market.  The  notion  that  these  goods  (or  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  other  goods)  would  not  have  been 
produced  or  sold  at  all — in  other  words,  that  the 
preference  has  enlarged  the  aggregate  market  for 
British  goods  and  the  aggregate  profits  on  British 
trade   to   an   extent   measured   by   the   amount   of   the 
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new  trade  put  into  British  hands- — is  based  upon  a 
total  misconception  of  the  nature  of  trade. 

Even  assuming  that  ;£,6, 000,000  worth  of  Canadian 
trade  were  diverted  from  other  foreign  channels  into 
British  hands,  this  would  not  imply  that  an  aggregate 
increase  of  employment  of  British  capital  and  labour 
to  this  extent  had  been  created.  It  might  only  mean 
that  ;£^6,ooo,ooo  worth  of  British  goods,  which 
would  have  been  sold  in  the  home  trade  or  in  some 
other  foreign  market,  was  diverted  into  Canada,  where 
the  price  and  the  margin  of  profit  had  been  rendered 
somewhat  higher  by  the  Preference. 

Although  the  Preference  at  its  outset  in  1897  re- 
ceived the  support  of  not  a  few  Free  Traders  in 
Canada,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  at  any  rate  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  Free  Trade,  the  history  of 
the  last  ten  years  has  made  it  evident  that,  where 
Preference  interferes  with  Protection,  it  goes  to  the 
wall.  Sir  W.  Laurier's  declaration  at  the  Conference 
that  *'  We  feel  strong  enough  in  Canada  to  give  a 
preference  on  all  our  manufactured  products,"  whereas 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  "  they  do  not  feel  strong 
enough,"  is  an  unsubstantiated  claim  of  superiority. 
There  is  seen  to  be  no  intention  whatever  to 
allow  British  manufacturers  to  enter  on  a  preferential 
tariff,  so  as  to  compete  successfully  with  Canadian 
manufactures.  So  long  as  the  Protective  policy  main- 
tains its  hold  in  Canada,  the  continuation  of  Preference 
must  operate  so  as  to  cause  the  ordinary  tariff  rates 
to  be  higher  than  would  otherwise  sufifice  :  the  prefer- 
ential duty  must  be  suflficient  to  protect,  the  ordinary 
duty  must  be  excessive. 

The  present  position  is  quite  clearly  defined.  Cana- 
dian Protectionists  have  no  objection  to  the  Canadian 
consumer  paying  to  British  manufacturers  a  slightly 
higher  price  for  goods  which  could  be  more  cheaply 
got  from  the  United  States  or  Germany,  so  long  as 
these  goods  cannot  be  supplied  by  Canadian  makers. 
They  favour  the  maintenance  of  Preference  upon  such 
goods. 

If,  however,  the  manufactured  goods  in  question, 
though  not  competing  directly  with  Canadian  products, 
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should  form  an  important  cost  of  production  in  some 
Canadian  manufactures,  they  will  not  permit  the  main- 
tenance of  preference  upon  these  goods.  Still  less  will 
they  consent  to  admit  British  goods  which  compete 
with  their  own.  Protectionism,  of  course,  cannot  be 
absolute  in  a  country  the  revenue  of  which  is  largely 
dependent  upon  import  duties.  Government,  therefore, 
is  continually  disposed  to  let  in  even  competitive  goods 
at  a  moderate  tariff  designed  for  revenue  purposes  : 
but  the  manufacturing  interests  continually  strive  to 
raise  the  tariff  to  the  point  of  prohibition. 

Preference  Falls  between  Two  Stools. 

As  we  have  seen.  Preference  is  consistent  neither 
with  a  Free  Trade  nor  a  Protective  policy.  It  does  not 
even  recommend  itself  to  a  Governmient  primarily 
guided  by  motives  of  high  revenue  :  for  to  such  a  Gov- 
ernment it  either  ranks  as  a  wasteful  concession,  in 
cases  where  the  ordinary  duty  serves  to  draw  the  maxi- 
mum revenue,  or  it  compels  the  ordinary  duty  to  be 
placed  so  high  as  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
eggs. 

A  preferential  duty  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
precarious  and  unstable.  Of  Canadian  Preference  this 
must  remain  particularly  true  ;  for  Canada  must  be 
considered  at  present  as  divided  between  two  possible 
economic  policies.  Her  present  avowed  ambition  is  to 
become,  like  the  United  States,  as  far  as  possible  a 
self-supporting  state,  and,  whatever  may  be  the  size  of 
the  immediate  concessions  to  British  imports,  there  is 
no  probability  that  such  concessions  can  last,  since  they 
are  manifestly  inconsistent  with  this  larger  destiny. 

Canada  has  within  her  borders  all  the  chief  natural 
sources  of  supply  necessary  for  a  full  manufacturing 
career  :  raw  materials  (agricultural  and  mineral),  power, 
enterprise,  and  skilled  labour  ;  and  the  energetic  pur- 
suit of  this  career  will  be  the  first  concern  of  those  able 
capitalists  who,  there,  as  in  the  United  States,  appear 
likely  to  control  in  all  essential  matters  the  fiscal  policy 
of  the  Dominion. 

The  other  policy  is  to  develop  that  closer  industrial 
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and  commercial  connection  with  the  United  States 
which  natural  circumstances  designate  as  her  destiny. 
Although  of  late  political  discretion  has  appeared  to 
involve  an  ostentatious  disavowal  of  any  disposition  to 
seek  better  trade  relations  with  the  United  States,  this 
attitude  must  yield  to  the  plain  dictates  of  common 
sense.  A  real  identity  of  interests  so  strong,  that  even 
in  the  midst  of  political  antagonism  the  actual  growth 
of  commercial  intercourse  exceeds  that  with  Great 
Britain,  must  weave  the  necessary  form  of  union. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  Canada  and  the  United 
States  must  draw  into  even  closer  commercial  relations. 
Canadians  have  large  supplies  of  raw  materials  which 
American  manufacturers  want  to  buy  with  an  ever- 
growing pressure  of  desire  :  Americans  have  other  raw 
materials,  or  similar  materials,  at  points  of  better 
access,  which  Canadian  manufacturers  and  railroads 
require.  Though  the  interests  of  unrelated,  unorgan- 
ised consumers  may  be  ignored  or  flouted,  not  so  those 
of  organised  producers — factory  owners  who  want 
coal,  grain,  or  lumber.  All  four  populated  and 
developing  districts  along  the  Canadian  frontier 
adjoin  sections  of  the  Republic  which,  from  paucity 
of  natural  resources  or  from  growth  of  popu- 
lation, cannot  supply  themselves  with  all  the  food, 
materials,  and  fuel  they  require  :  strong  capitalist  busi- 
nesses see  a  clear  gain  in  freedom  of  exchange  for  such 
articles.  In  Illinois  and  other  mid-western  States,  still 
more  strongly  in  Massachusetts  and  other  manufac- 
turing States  of  New  England,  is  this  pressure  growing. 
Thwarted  at  present  by  a  combination  of  political  cir- 
cumstances, it  bides  its  time  to  force  forward  on  the 
American  side  proposals  of  reciprocity  which  Canada 
cannot  and  will  not  reject,  and  which,  once  accepted, 
will  grow  into  an  ever-strengthening  economic  bond  be- 
tween the  two  great  American  nations. 

It  is  idle  to  ignore  this  probability  and  the  fact  that 
such  a  policy  must  cut  across  and  even  overthrow  the 
preferential  movement.  Canada  will,  of  course,  only 
secure  that  great  neighbouring  market  by  giving  the 
American  manufacturers  at  least  an  equal  chance  with 
the  British, 
n 
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This  rapprnchemeiit  will  be  accelerated  by  the  com- 
munity of  capitalist  interests  growing-  up  in  the  two 
American  nations.  Though  the  Canadian  tariff  has 
probably  not  drawn  into  Canada  any  larger  quantity 
of  American  capital  than  would  have  entered  on  a 
Free  Trade  basis,  it  has  caused  that  capital  to  flow 
principally  into  strongly  organised  industrial  enter- 
prises. The  invasion  of  Canada  by  the  great  American 
corporations,  the  Steel  Trust,  the  Harvester  Company, 
the  American  Locomotive  Works,  the  Singer  Manu- 
facturing Company,  the  Rand  Drill  Company,  etc.,  im- 
plies a  great  growing  consolidation  of  capitalist  interests 
that  cannot  fail  to  exert  an  influence  upon  tariff  policy 
on  both  sides.  It  pays  the  Harvester  Trust  and 
others  to  set  up  works  inside  Canada  rather  than 
to  make  for  the  Canadian  market  in  their  American 
factories  machines  which  will  be  subjected  to  a  heavy 
duty.  But  the  larger  the  Canadian  market  becomes, 
and  the  greater  the  stake  they  hold  in  that  country,  the 
more  irksome  and  wasteful  will  be  the  double  inter- 
ference of  two  sets  of  changing  tariffs  cutting  in  two 
the  economic  unity  of  their  business.  No  single  force 
makes  so  obviously  for  closer  economic  relations  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States. 

But  whether  we  consider  the  future  policy  of  Canada 
to  lie  in  the  direction  of  protective  self-sufficiency  or  of 
closer  reciprocal  relations  with  the  United  States,  the 
instability  of  the  Preferential  Tariff  is  equally  involved. 
The  several  grades  of  Preference  which  have  already 
been  tried  are  seen  to  have  exerted  no  considerable 
power  to  alter  the  normal  channels  of  trade  under  the 
Protective  system,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe 
that  any  substantial  increase  of  Preference  is  likely  to 
be  given,  or  that,  being  given,  it  could  divert  any  large 
amount  of  valuable  trade  from  foreign  into  British 
hands. 

New  Zealand  Prhkerexce. 

We  have  examined  at  considerable  length  the  Cana- 
dian Preference  because  that  is  the  only  Colonial  Pre- 
ference that  has  been  long  enough  in  operation  to  afford 
any  full  test  of  its  working. 
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The  New  Zealand  Preference,  which  came  into 
operation  in  November,  1903,  is  not  of  wide  applica- 
tion, as  the  following-  statement  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward 
before  the  Conference*  will  indicate: — "'Goods 
enumerated  in  the  First  Schedule  to  the  Act  pay 
double  the  ordinary  duty  when  of  foreign  produc- 
tion. '  I  may  say  that  cement  is  the  only  article  whl^h 
is  referred  to  in  the  schedule.  '  Under  the  Second 
Schedule,  foreign  goods  pay  the  ordinary  duty  plus 
one-half.  Among-  the  Important  articles  included  in  this 
Schedule  are  boots  and  shoes,  fancy  goods  and  toys, 
hardware,  hollow  ware  and  iron  nails,  ironmongery, 
iron  pipes  and  fittings,  pianos,  earthenware  and  glass- 
ware. Under  the  Third  Schedule,  foreign  goods  pay  a 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  on  certain  articles  formerly 
on  the  free  list,  whilst  British  goods  are  admitted  free 
of  duty  as  heretofore. '  There  is  a  handicap  there  of 
20  per  cent,  against  foreign  goods  which  come  into  New 
Zealand  without  any  duty,  as  compared  with  British 
goods.  '  The  chief  classes  of  goods  included  in  this 
Schedule  are  iron  (plain  black  sheet,  rod,  bolt,  bar, 
and  plate)  rails  for  railways  and  tramways,  and  print- 
ing paper,'  and  the  Schedule  attached  to  it  shows  that 
since  that  tariff  has  been  in  operation,  giving  a  prefer- 
ence of  duty  to  England  as  against  foreign  countries, 
there  has  been  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the 
importation  to  New  Zealand  from  England  on  some  of 
the  lines,  and  a  diminution  fro^m  foreign  countries." 

Here  we  are  clearly  confronted  with  a  Preference 
used  as  an  instrument  for  increasing  the  stringency  of 
Protection.  The  Preference  is  given  in  some  instances 
by  raising  the  general  tariff  and  leaving  the  duty  upon 
British  imports  as  before,  in  other  instances  by  putting 
foreign  imports  formerly  admitted  free  upon  the  Tariff. 

The  Preference  covers  about  20  per  cent,  of  British 
imports  into  New  Zealand.  Though  it  is  claimed  that 
in  six  classes  of  goods  an  increased  import  trade  for 
Great  Britain  has  ensued,  the  slightness  of  the  influence 
of  the  New  Zealand  Preference  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing table,!  comparing  the  import  trade  in  1902,  the 

*  Page  266.  +  Cd.  3,524,  page  408. 
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year  preceding-  Preference,  with  the  subsequent  years. 
The  proportions  between  British  and  foreign  imports 
remain  virtually  unchanged. 

Total  Imports  of  Merchandise  from 


United 

British 

Foreign 

All 

Kingdom. 

Possessions. 

Countries. 

Countries. 

# 

I 

I 

I 

i 

1902 

6,851,000 

2,202,000 

1,906,000 

io,959>ooo 

1903 

7,439,000 

2,497,000 

2,140,000 

12,096,000 

1904 

7,982,000 

2,656,000 

2,262,000 

12,900,000 

1905 

7,784,000 

2,578,000 

2,1  19,000 

12,481,000 

The  following  table,*  however,  confined  to  articles 
of  a  class  now  subject  to  Preferential  treatment,  ap- 
pears to  yield  a  somewhat  more  favourable  result. 


M ports 

OF  A  Class 

Now   Subject  to 

Preference 

United 

British 

Foreign 

All 

Kingdom. 

Possessions. 

Countries. 

Countries. 

I 

I 

£ 

/ 

1902 

1,341,000 

326,000 

580,000 

2,247,000 

1903 

1,507,000 

367,000 

695,000 

2,569,000 

1904 

1,604,000 

436,000 

691,000 

2,731,000 

1905 

1,626,000 

440,000 

572,000 

2,638,000 

South   African   Preference. 

The  first  Preference  of  the  South  African  Customs 
Union  dates  from  a  Convention  which  took  place  in 
August,  1903.  A  rebate  of  the  whole  duty  was  given 
to  British  goods  liable  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  2  5^ 
per  cent.  ;  on  all  goods  liable  tO'  other  ad  valorem 
duties,  or  to  combined  ad  valorem  and  specific  duties, 
a  rebate  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  ad  valorem  part  was 
given.     No  preference  w^as  given  upon  specific  duties. 

In  May,  1906,  a  new  Customs  Convention  came  into 
force,  granting  rebates  to  certain  articles  subject  to 
specific  duties,  as  well  as  continuing  the  rebates  on 
articles  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties.  The  general 
result  is  a  rebate  of  about  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 

*  Cd.  3,524,  page  408. 
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both  classes  of  imports.  The  granting  of  this  rebate 
on  specific  duties  has,  however,  generally  been  accom- 
panied by  an  equivalent  rise  in  the  specific  duties  in 
question,  and  in  some  instances  [e.g.  blasting  com- 
pounds, candles,  grain  and  fodder)  the  rise  of  specific 
duties  has  been  so  great  that,  allowing  for  the  rebate, 
the  tax  on  British  imports  is  greater  than  before. 
The  specific  duties  on  other  articles  not  allowed  re- 
bate {e.g.  second-hand  clothing,  spirits,  and  tobacco) 
have  been  increased.  Other  articles  previously 
charged  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  with  a  rebate  of  6^ 
per  cent,  under  the  combined  list,  have  now  been 
transferred  to  the  purely  ad  valorem  list  with  a  rebate 
of  only  3  per  cent. 

"  The  general  ad  valorem  rate  has  been  raised  from 
10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  with  a  rebate  of 
3  per  cent,  instead  of  2^  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
British  goods,  the  result  being,  so  far  as  goods  sub- 
ject to  the  "  unenumerated  rate"  are  concerned,  that 
the  rates  for  British  and  foreign  goods  are  12  per 
cent,  and  15  per  cent,  respectively,  as  against  7^ 
per  cent,   and   10  per  cent,   previously   in  force."* 

The  net  result  of  these  changes  appears  to  be  a 
distinct  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  Preference,  not 
compensated  by  the  fact  that  a  certain  number  of 
articles  previously  on  the  free  list  {e.g.  agricultural  im- 
plements and  machines,  unwrought  metals  and 
leather)  are  now  subjected  to  a  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
tax,    remitted   to   Great    Britain. 

Here,  as  in  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  the 
Preference  is  worked  mainly  by  raising  duties  upon 
foreigners,  not  by  reducing  them  on  the  Mother 
Country. 

The  countries  constituting  the  South  Africa  Cus- 
toms Union  are  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Bechuanaland 
Protectorate,  Basutoland,  Orange  River  Colony, 
Transvaal,  Swaziland,  and  .South  and  North-West 
Rhodesia. 

The  actual  duty  ad  valorem  is  15  per  cent,  to  25  per 
cent,  for  cotton  and  woollen  goods  (except  where  used 

*  Cd.  3,529,  page  396. 
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as  materials  in  manufacture),  and  lo  per  cent,  for  iron 
and  metal  g-Qods  (except  where  used  for  materials, 
when  they  are  imported  free  or  at  3  per  cent.). 

In  substance  this  Preference  is  probably  a  larger 
one  than  that  of  the  other  Colonies,  partly  because  it 
places  in  the  free  list  a  number  of  British  manu- 
factures formerly  taxed  3  per  cent.,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause, unlike  the  New  Zealand  and  Australian  prefer- 
ences, it  extends  to  the  great  staple  trades  and  covers 
about  61  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  into  Cape 
Colony,  i.e.  53  per  cent,  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  8  per  cent,  from  the  reciprocating  Colonies. 

The  disordered  state  of  South  African  commerce 
during  recent  years  makes  it  very  difficult  to  con- 
jecture the  value  of  the  rebate  of  1903,  still  less  that 
of  1906. 

The  general  current  of  trade  for  the  last  four 
years  has,  however,  been  slightly  favourable  to  Great 
Britain,  and  some  part  of  this  result  may  be  accredited 
to  the  Preference. 

Total  Imports  of  Merchandise.* 


From  United       All  British 
Kingdom.        Possessions. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

£  ■      '          L 
29,248,000      4,730,000 
30,070,000      3,742,000 
20,294,000      3,784,000 
18,253,000        4,553iOoo 

£ 

10,675,000 

14,284,000 

7,722,000 

6,649,000 

£ 
44,653,000 
48,096,000 
31,800,000 
29,455,000 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Great  Britain  already  holds,  and  has  always  held,  a 
practical  monopoly  of  a  large  share  of  the  import  trade 
into  South  Africa.  If  to  the  estimate  of  foreign  im- 
ports given  in  the  Table  above  we  add  the  goods 
that  come  through  Delagoa  Bay  into  the  Trans- 
vaal, we  get  an  aggregate  of  83^  millions  only 
out  of  a  genera]  import  trade  of  some  35  millions. 
Of  this  8^  millions  about  half  consists  of  food  and 
drink  and  raw  materials  upon  which  the  effect  of  the 


I 


*  Selected  from  Table  I.,  page  398,   Cd.  3,524. 
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Preference  is  virtually  ;///.  Ol  the  4'_'  millions  of 
foreign  manufactured  goods,  it  seems  possible  that  a 
sufficiently  large  preference  might  divert  a  certain 
share,  e.g.  textile  goods  and  machinery,  from  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States,  whose  trade  has  been 
large  in  recent  years.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  a  3  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  preference  would  go  very  far  in  this 
direction.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it 
has  been  and  will  remain  the  policy  of  South  Africa 
to  keep  a  large  free  list,  and  especially  to  keep  upon 
it  many  classes  of  manufactured  goods  required  for 
the  equipment  of  mines  and  factories.  Finally,  it  may 
fairly  be  assumed  that  out  of  the  43^  millions  in 
question  no  inconsiderable  part  consists  of  luxuries, 
articles  of  taste,  and  special  tools  and  machines,  in 
which,  even  aided  by  a  preference,  we  cannot  effec- 
tively compete  with  foreign  importers. 

AUSTRAI.IAX      I^REIERENCK. 

The  Australian  offer  of  Preference,  contained  in 
the  Resolution  of  1906,  to  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment refused  assent,  was  described  by  Mr.  Dcakin  as 
"  an  overture  from  us  which  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
bid,    but   as   a   suggestion   of   friendly   negotiation." 

As  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  the  proposal  took 
the  form,  not  of  a  reduction  upon  existing  duties  in 
favour  of  British  goods,  but  of  an  increase  of  duties 
upon  foreign  goods.  It  was  applicable  only  to  about 
8  per  cent,  of  British  imports,*  and  was  made  upon 
conditions  which,  even  if  they  could  have  been  ac- 
cepted, would  have  reduced  to  still  smaller  dimensions 
the  size  of  the  offer. 

The  proposal  was  to  increase  by  10  per  cent.,  7I/2 
per  cent.,  and  5  per  (X'nt.  the  duties  already  levied  upon 
certain  classes  of  imports  "  not  imported  direct  from 
the  United  Kingdom  in  British  ships  manned  through- 
out by  white  crews,  and  guaranteed  to  be  the  produce 
or   manufactures   of   the   United    Kingdom." 

The  classes  of  goods  to  which  this  Preference  nomin- 

*  Cd.  3,523,  page  315,  and  Cd.  3,524,  page  41b. 
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ally  applies  are  :  (i)  Arms,  ammunition,  fuzes,  and 
dynamite;  (2)  painters'  colours  and  materials;  (3)  boots 
and  shoes;  (4)  plated  ware;  (5)  pickles,  sauces,  and 
condiments ;  (6)  bicycles  and  parts ;  (7)  cutlery ;  (8) 
furniture;  (9)  starch  and  blue;  (10)  woodware  ;  (11) 
clocks  and  watches;  (12)  gas  and  oil  engines  and 
turbines. 

The  total  average  annual  value  of  these  imports  for 
1901-05  (with  the  exception  of  class  12,  not  given  in 
the  Annual  Statement  of  Trade)  amounted  to 
;^i) 539)000  out  of  a  total  average  annual  import  trade 
from  Great  Britain  amounting  to  ;^!^i8,27i,7o5.  In 
other  words,  the  Preference  is  applicable  to  about 
one-twelfth  of  our  imports  intO'  Australia. 

Excluded  from  the  Preference  are  the  six  largest 
classes  of  British  imports,  viz.  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  apparel,  iron,  machinery,  British  and  Irish 
spirits. 

Mr.  Asquith  thus*  estimates  the  value  of  this  Prefer- 
ence (irrespective  of  the  conditions  attached  to  it)  :  — 

"  What  is  the  amount  of  foreign  trade  which  con- 
ceivably, supposing  it  had  its  full  effect,  it  would  enable 
the  British  importer  to  capture  from  the  foreigner? 
The  precise  amount  put  down  is  ;^928,ooo.  If  you 
allow  10  per  cent.,  which  I  should  think  was  a  very 
fair  figure,  as  the  profit  that  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  made,  if  you  secure  the  whole  of  that 
;^928,ooo  of  foreign  trade,  the  net  result  of  this  would 
be  a  possible  profit  of  somewhere  between  ;£!!"90,ooo  and 
;^,  100,000  to  the  British  importer  there  and  to  the 
exporter  here,  that  is,  on  a  trade  that  amounts  to 
20 1/  millions  at  this  moment."  In  other  words,  the 
maximum  gain  that  could  accrue  to  our  side  of  the 
transaction    is   some   ;^'50,ooo. 

But  this  gain  takes  no  account  of  the  conditions. 
The  goods,  in  order  to  secure  the  Preference,  must  be 
British  produce,  carried  in  British  ships  manned 
entirely  by  white  crews.  Now,  quite  a  considerable 
part  of  several  of  the  classes  of  goods  to  which  the 
Preference  applies  consists  of  re-exports  of  foreign  or 

*  Report,   page  315. 
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Colonial  produce.  About  one-seventh  oi  the  largest 
class — viz.  arms  and  ammunition — consists  of  foreign 
goods  ;  and  three-fourths  of  another  (smaller)  class — 
viz.  clocks  and  watches — falls  under  the  same  exclud- 
ing condition. 

Finally,  the  all-white-crew  condition  virtually  in- 
validates the  whole  Preference,  for  its  acceptance  would 
involve  an  expensive  reorganisation  of  the  entire 
Pacific  trade,   which  could  not  be  entertained. 

The  triviality  of  the  Australian  offer  is  thus  trans- 
parent. Not  merely  is  no  reduction  made  in  any  duty 
previously  imposed  on  British  imports,  but  upon 
British  re-exports  and  upon  all  goods  of  the  specified 
classes  not  carried  in  all-British  ships  a  higher  duty 
than  before  is  imposed.  An  examination  of  the  classes 
selected  for  "  preference  "  makes  it  certain  that  in 
Australia,  as  in  New  Zealand,  the  tariff  policy  is 
dominated  by  a  protective  motive  which  negates  the 
possibility  of  any  truly  efficacious  preference. 

A  preference  on  the  staple  textile  and  metal  trades, 
which  are  our  largest  and  most  profitable  exports  to 
Australia,  would  have  been  a  more  attractive  offer. 
Why  was  it  not  given  ?  Why  was  the  Preference  con- 
fined to  this  8  per  cent,  of  minor  manufactures? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  plain.  No  pre- 
ference can  be  granted  which  enables  British  goods  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  Australian  manufactures. 
The  large  handicap  of  freight  is  not  regarded  as  sufli- 
cient :  where  Australian  manufactures  are  concerned, 
the  Mother  Country  ranks  as  a  mere  foreigner,  to  be 
kept  out  by  the  same  duties  as  are  set  upon  American 
or  German  goods  that  seek  to  enter  her  market.  The 
reason  why  textile  and  clothing  trades,  and  metals, 
machinery,  etc.,  are  excluded  from  preference  is  simply 
that  these  are  the  two  groups  of  Australian  manufac- 
tures that  are  most  developed  and  best  organised. 
Though  both  textile  and  metal  trades  are  small  in  actual 
bulk,  employing  respectively  53,000  and  37,000  in 
1903,*  and  can  only  produce  a  small  number  of  the 
various  textile  and  metal  goods,  present  jealousy  and 

*  Coghlan,  Statistical  Account,  page  962. 
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future  ambition  conspire  to  make  them  bring-  political 
pressure  to  exclude  from  the  preferential  lists  the  only 
British  imports  to  which  preference  might  be  of  some 
considerable  value.  Though  Mr.  Deakin  describes  this 
proposal  as  a  "  forerunner,"  these  facts  indicate  the 
difficulties  which  the  Protective  policy,  even  in  a  new 
country  with  small,  undeveloped  manufacturing-  in- 
terests, places  in  the  way  of  any  really  valuable  pre- 
ference. 

The  same  dilemm.i  confronts  our  sanguine  Pre- 
ferentialists  in  each  Colonial  instance.  Either  Free 
Trade  will  triumph,  in  which  case  no  duties  exist  upon 
which  effective  preference  can  be  given,  or  Protection 
is  maintained  in  Colonies  whose  manufactures  will  ex- 
hibit a  constantly  increasing  power  to  exclude  from  the 
Preference  those  very  classes  of  British  imports  to 
which  preference  would  be  really  valuable.  At  present 
the  accepted  policy  of  Australia  is  protective,  and  Pre- 
ference, so  far  from  signifying-  a  move  towards  Free 
Trade  by  lowering-  the  barrier  so  as  to  admit  British 
goods  on  easier  terms  than  before,  merely  signifies  a 
raising  of  the  barrier  against  foreign  goods. 

Discussing  the  fiscal  issue  as  set  before  Australia  at 
the  last  General  Election,  Mr.  Deakin  said  :  "  There 
are  two  issues  ;  the  first  issue,  as  we  put  it,  was  Pro- 
tection." Mr.  Lloyd-George:  "A  higher  tariff!" 
Mr.  Deakin  :  "  Yes  ;  because  Avithout  the  tariff  we  do 
not  get  the  opportunity  of  preference.  We  mentioned 
preference  second  in  order  of  importance.  In  logical 
order  we  say  Protection  and  preferential  trade."* 

Now,  it  never  seems  to  occur  to  Mr.  Deakin  that 
there  is  every  difference  in  the  world  to  the  British 
manufacturer  between  a  preference  by  lowering  present 
British  duties  and  a  preference  by  raising  foreign  duties. 
For,  while  the  latter  means,  at  most,  the  chance  of  get- 
ting some  part  of  a  market  held  at  present  by  the 
foreigner,  the  latter  means  an  indefinite  expansion  of 
British  imports  through  the  fall  of  price  to  Australian 
consumers  ensuant  upon  the  reduction  of  tariff. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  whatever  the  worth 

*  Page  360. 
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of  a  Colonial  preference  may  be,  it  is  almost  destroyed 
when  the  preference  is  given,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
almost  every  instance,  by  raising"  duties  on  foreij^^n  im- 
ports instead  of  reducing^  them  on  British. 

Summary  of   X^-xli^e  of   Prefi:ri;\cks. 

We  may  best  summarise  this  examination  of  the 
present  and  prospective  value  of  Colonial  Preferences 
by  quotings  the  following-  table*  giving-  the  values  of 
manufactured  goods  imported  into  the  self-governing 
Colonies,  in  1904,1  from  other  parts  of  the  British  Em- 
pire and  foreign  countries,  respectively  : — 


British 

Foreign 

Empire. 

Countries. 

Australia 

£ 

21,004,000 

;^6,762,000 

New   Zealand 

8,256,000 

1,622,000 

Canada 

10,655,000 

18,912,000 

Newfoundland 

593  >  000 

253,000 

Cape  of  Good 

Hope 

12,256,000 

2,265,000 

Natal 

5,094,000 

1,507,000 

;^- 57-858,000      /:3 1, 32 1, 000 

Add  to  this  total  another  three-quarters  of  a  million, 
estimated  for  the  Transvaal  {vicL  Delagoa  Bay),  and  the 
whole  value  of  foreign  imported  manufactures  which 
the  Preferential  Tariff  is  designed  to  divert  to  the 
Mother  Country  amounts  to  about  ;£,32,ooo,ooo,  more 
than  half  of  which  is  Canadian.  Our  analysis  of  Cana- 
dian trade  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  liberal 
preference  would  not  be  likely  to  secure  to  us  more 
than  one-third  of  this  foreign  trade,  and  if  we  were  to 
apply  this  estimate  to  the  foreign  trade  with  the  other 
Colonies  we  should  probably  be  taking  a  too  favourable 
view  of  the  possibilities  of  the  power  of  preferences  to 
influence  trade.  It  seems  extremely  unlikely  that  more 
than  ;^i 0,000,000  worth  of  existing  foreign  trade  could 


*  Cd.  3,328,  pages  55  and  56. 
t  The   figures   for    1905   are   incomplete  owinj 
classification  for  Cape   Colony  and  Natal. 
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be  turned  from  foreign  into  British  channels  by  any 
scale  of  preferences,  even  were  Preference  to  rank  first 
and  Protection  second  as  a  fiscal  motive  with  the  Colo- 
nies. In  order  to  secure  this  possible  increase  of 
;^i 0,000,000  in  the  value  of  our  Colonial  trade,  we  are 
invited  to  dislocate  the  entire  Free  Trade  system  in 
its  application  to  our  import  trade  of  ^"563,000,000. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE  CASE    OF    INDIA. 

Having  regard  to  the  attempt  made  by  certain  of 
the  Colonial  Premiers  to  press  upon  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment a  system  of  preferential  tariffs  as  the  chief 
instrument  of  an  attempt  to  make  the  Empire  a  self- 
suflicing  economic  federation,  the  fact  that  no  member 
of  the  Conference  represented  India,  the  country  con- 
taining five-sixths  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
Empire,  is  deserving  of  consideration.  The  President 
of  the  Conference,  Lord  Elgin,  may  be  considered  to 
represent  not  only  the  Mother  Country  in  her  relations 
to  the  self-governing  Colonies,  but  also  the  Crown 
Colonies  and  Protectorates.  But  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  though  present,  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Conference,  nor  was  Sir  J.  L.  Mackay,  who  held  a 
sort  of  watching  brief,  and  was  permitted  to  state  the 
Indian  case  on  Preferences.  The  significance  of  this 
omission  is  very  apparent  throughout  the  proceedings. 
The  Premiers  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  spoke  and 
thought  and  acted  as  if  their  territories,  together  with 
the  British  Isles,  constituted  the  Empire  ;  and  when 
they  supported  the  constitution  of  an  "  Imperial  "  Con- 
ference, in  which  they  met  the  British  representatives 
as  "  Governments  with  Government,"  they  never 
seemed  to  realise  that  such  liberty  as  they  imputed  to 
the  Mother  Country  to  make  new  tariff  arrangements 
could  never  be  the  liberty  which  they  enjoyed,  because 
Great  Britain  must  have  regard  not  merely  to  her  own 
interests  but  to  those  of  the  "  unfree  "  portions  of  the 
Empire. 

The    same    consideration    precludes    the     practical 
6i 
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"equality,"  which  some  of  them  were  disposed  to 
assert :  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  interests  in  India 
and  the  other  non-self-governing:  portions  of  the  Em- 
pire must  always  give  to  Great  Britain  the  position  of 
predominant  partner  in  any  body  fully  representing  the 
interests  of  the  Empire,  whether  for  politics,  for  com- 
merce, or  for  defence. 

The  fact  that  India  has  no  real  voice  in  these 
Imperial  Conferences  imparts  an  air  of  unreality  to 
them,  regarded  as  an  instrument  for  consolidating  the 
forces  of  the  Empire,  of  which  she  is  by  far  the  most 
important  section.  Not  merely  does  the  Indian  popu- 
lation outnumber  twenty-fold  that  of  the  entire  body 
of  self-governing  Colonies,  but  the  size  and  peculiar 
nature  of  her  over-sea  trade  give  her  an  eminent 
right  to  consideration  in  any  tariff  policy  which  either 
she  or  the  Mother  Country  may  be  invited  to  adopt. 

If  Great  Britain  were,  at  the  bidding  of  the  self- 
governing  Colonies,  to  adopt  tariff  changes  injurious 
to  foreign  countries  who  might  seek  to  retaliate  on 
India,  the  magnitude  of  her  foreign  export  trade  would 
expose  her  to  the  gravest  injury ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  as  Sir  J.  L.  Mackay  pointed  out,  "  India 
has  practically  nothing  to  gain  by  the  adoption  by 
the  Empire  of  a  system  of  tariffs  discriminating 
against  the  manufactured  products  and  food  stuffs  of 
foreign  countries."  * 

The  balance  of  Indian  trade  with  Great  Britain 
is  such  that  on  such  schemes  of  Preference  as  are 
usually  proposed  India  would  be  a  heavy  loser.  "  Not 
only  do  the  exports  of  India  consist  chiefly  of  com- 
modities which  are  not  likely  to  receive  a  preference 
in  the  tariff  arrangements  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  they  go  for  the  most  part  to  foreign  countries. 
On  the  other  hand,  three-fifths  of  the  total  import 
trade  of  India  is  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  goods  belong  to  classes  to  which  a  dis- 
criminating tariff  could  be  effectively  applied.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  third  of  the  goods  which  the  United 
Kingdom  sends  to  India  are  exposed  to  the  competi- 

*  Cd.  3,523,  page  300. 
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tion  of  foreigri  countries.  India,  therefore,  hns 
obviously  much  more  to  give  under  a  preferential 
scheme  than  she  can  receive  under  such  an  arrani^e- 
ment."  * 

This  statement  is  powerfully  supported  by  a 
Memorandum  contributed  by  the  India  Office  to  the 
Conference,  containing  the  following  summary  of 
trade  relations  in  1905  between  India  and  outside 
countries  : — ■ 




Imports  into 
India. 

Per 

cent. 

Exports  from 
India. 

Per 
cent. 

(i)  The  British  Empire  : — 
The  United  Kingdom 
The  Crown  Colonies 
The  Self-Governing  Colonies 

£ 

45,852,000 

3.907,000 

600,000 

67i 
5 
I 

£ 

26,663,000 

10,220,000 

2,676,000 

25 
9i 
2.1 

Total 

50,359.000 

73¥ 

39.559,000 

37 

(2)  Foreign  Countries  :  — 
Europe 
Asia 

Africa  ... 
America          

11,430,000 

5.120,000 

84,000 

1.507,000 

i6| 

1 
4 

2^ 

28,547,000 

23.957.000 

2,897,000 

10,525,000 

65,926,000 

27 

23 

3 

10 

Total 

18,141,000 

26| 

63 

Grand  Total     

68  500,000 

100 

105,485,000 

100 

The  two  facts  which  stand  out  conspicuously  in 
this  table  are  :  first,  the  large  proportion  O'f  the  total 
import  trade  with  India  which  Great  Britain  already 
possesses,  and  the  correspondingly  small  proportion 
of  advantage  which  any  Preference  on  the  part  of 
India  could  secure  for  her  ;  second,  the  large  pro- 
portion of  the  export  trade  which  India  does  with 
foreign  countries,  and  the  correspondingly  large 
damage  which  a  disturbance  of  her  present  friendlv 
commercial  relations  with  these  countries  might  en- 
tail. 

As  regards   imports   from  our   manufacturing   com- 

*  Page  301. 
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petitors,  there  is  very  little  trade  that  we  could  hope 
to  take  from  them  by  any  Preference  India  might 
give  us.  Three  European  countries  send  imports 
valued  at  between  two  and  three  millions  each,  viz. 
Austria,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  most  of  which  trade 
lies  in  the  small  by-ways  of  commerce  ;  the  United 
States  sends  her  nothing  of  account.  No  considerable 
gain  could   accrue   to   Great   Britain   from    Preference. 

On  the  other  hand,  India  does  a  large  and  a  rapidly 
expanding  export  trade  with  many  foreign  countries, 
consisting  chiefly  of  raw  materials  for  manufacture, 
such  as  oilseeds,  raw  jute,  raw  cotton,  and  rice. 
Three-quarters  of  her  seed  crop  and  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  her  cotton  goes  to  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  "  the  Continental  demand  for  these  com- 
modities is  important  and  would  be  diflficult  to  re- 
place."* Not  only  these  markets,  but  the  important 
Asiatic  and  American  markets  for  her  tropical  pro- 
duce would  be  exposed  to  injury,  were  she  to  abandon 
her  virtually  Free  Trade  system,  and  impose  taxes  upon 
foreign  goods  in  order  to  give  a  Preference  to  Great 
Britain. 

The  only  method  in  which  a  show  of  fairness  to 
India  could  obtain  would  be  one  which  gave  her  the 
liberty  of  imposing  a  protective  tarifif  on  all  imported 
manufactures  with  a  discrimination  favourable  to  Great 
Britain.  Chiming  in,  as  this  proposal  would,  with  the 
sympathies  of  the  people,  and  possibly  with  the  con- 
veniences of  the  public  revenue.  Protection  would  be 
likely  to  accompany  Preference  as  it  does  elsewhere, 
and  a  huge  free  market,  the  largest  we  possess  outside 
our  own  confines,  would  be  taken  from  us.f 

The  growth  of  the  Indian  export  trade  has  been 
very  great  during  recent  years,  and  is  of  the  utmost 

*Cd.  3,524,  page  455. 

t  "There  is  no  doubt,"  said  Sir  J.  L.  Mackay,  "that  if  a 
preferential  policy  were  adopted  which  admitted  of  the  establish- 
ment of  protective  tariffs  by  Great  Britain,  proposals  in  this 
direction  would  be  put  forward  and  pressed  by  Indian  manufac- 
turers. They  would  claim  the  same  right  to  protect  their  manu- 
factures as  the  Colonies  enjoy,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  offer 
an  opposition  to  so  logical  a  course  "  (page  301). 
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importance  to  Great  Britain,  not  merely  as  a  buyer  of 
Indian  goods,  but  as  the  creditor  of  India  upon  an 
enormous  scale.  India's  ability  to  pay  her  debts  and 
her  interest  depends  chiefly  on  her  exports.  Any 
change  of  policy  which,  provoking-  retaliation,  damaged 
her  foreign  markets,  would  therefore  recoil  hca\ily  upon 
us.  Nor  is  the  fear  of  retaliation  so  idle  as  is  sometimes 
alleged.  Though  most  of  the  Indian  exports  to  foreign 
countries  are  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  there  are 
very  few  in  which  she  enjoys  an  effective  monopoly, 
and  where  she  would  not  run  a  risk  of  being  ousted 
from  markets  she  possessed  by  some  competitor. 

In  a  war  of  tariffs,  to  which  any  adoption  of  a  pre- 
ferential tariff  with  Protection  against  foreigners  might 
lead,  it  might  very  well  pay  a  foreign  Government, 
aware  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  economic  bonds  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  India,  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
former  through  the  trade  of  the  latter,  even  though 
there  were  some  repercussion  from  the  blow. 


CHAPTER     IV. 

THE     ILLUSION     OF     A    SELF-SUFFICING 
EMPIRE. 

The  Questions  of  Fact. 

Suppose  that  it  appeared  possible  by  some  gradual 
and  not  too  revolutionary  tampering  with  our  policy 
of  free  imports  to  exchange  so  much  of  our  present 
foreign  trade  for  Imperial  trade  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  substituted  two-sided  Free  Trade  within 
the  Empire  for  one-sided  Free  Trade  with  the  world, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  could  supply  all  the 
chief  material  needs  of  the  population  of  the  Empire 
from  the  natural  and  human  resources  of  the  Empire  : 
such  a  policy,  if  not  finally  convincing,  would  at  least 
be  plausible.  If,  by  a  little  tinkering  with  tariffs,  we 
could  get  all  the  foods  and  raw  materials  we  require 
from  our  Colonies  and  possessions,  upon  cheap  and 
reliable  terms,  while  they  furnished  a  full  and  secure 
market  for  all  our  important  manufactures,  it  is  prob- 
able that  no  accepted  theories  of  international  trade 
would  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this  Imperial 
experiment.  Indeed,  if  the  current  of  trade  running 
on  natural  lines  were  making  so  fast  in  the  direction  of 
Imperial  self-sufficiency  that  a  little  fiscal  aid  might 
relieve  us  from  our  present  dependence  upon  foreigners 
for  supplies  which  our  Colonies  were  capable  of  putting 
in  our  markets,  there  might  be  some  disposition  to 
hasten  by  artificial  means  the  earlier  and  fuller  attain- 
ment of  an  ideal  of  Imperial  self-sufiiciency.  This,  at 
any  rate,  would  be  sailing  with  the  tide,  and,  by  an 
extension  of  the  "infant  industries  "  argument,  might 
be  represented  as  assisting  us  to  realise  more  rapidly 
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our  "  destiny  "  by  removing-  a  certain  inertia  of  liabit 
which  kept  our  trade  in  certain  outworn  and  unprofit- 
able grooves.  But  what  are  the  facts?  Is  our  inter- 
Imperial  trade  so  superior  in  its  size  and  value  that  we 
can  afford  to  ignore  our  dependence  upon  foreign 
nations?  Is  it  growing  so  fast  in  relation  to  foreign 
trade  that  a  little  fiscal  aid  will  secure  Imperial  self- 
sufHciency?  Is  the  predominance  of  our  trade  with  the 
self-governing  Colonies  such  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  their  request  that  we  should  revolutionise  our 
fiscal  system  in  their  interests  and  ours? 

The  answer  to  each  of  these  questions  is  a  negative 
so  crushing  and  so.  conclusive  that  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  any  reader  who  has  faced  the  figures  upon 
which  it  is  based  can  any  more  entertain  the  possibility 
of  realising  the  economic  dream  of  this  Imperialism. 

The  actual  relative  importance  of  our  British  trade 
with  the  self-governing  Colonies,  the  other  Colonial 
possessions,  and  foreign  nations  is  best  conveyed  by 
the  following  diagram  (page  68)  constructed  by  Mr.  H. 
Morgan-Browne  upon  the  trade  statistics  of  1905. 

It  cannot  serio-usly  be  supposed  that  any  tariff  ar- 
rangement can  enable  us  to  dispense  with  that  foreign 
trade  which  constitutes  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
aggregate  of  our  o^•c^sca  trade. 

Breaking  this  aggregate  of  trade  into  imports  and 
exports,  we  find  that  during  the  quinquennial  period 
1900-04  the  proportion  of  our  imports  from  foreign 
countries  was  79.2  per  cent.,  from  British  possessions 
20.8  per  cent.,  while  the  proportion  of  our  exports  to 
foreign  countries  was  62.7  per  cent.,  to  British  posses- 
sions 37.3  per  cent.* 

To  procure  the  economic  self-sufficiency  that  is  de- 
sired, we  are  invited  to  believe  that  the  Empire,  which 
at  present  supplies  us  with  a  trifle  over  one-fifth  of  what 
we  need  to  buv  abroad,  can  easily  and  conveniently 
supply  it  all,  while  the  Imperial  markets,  which  at  pre- 
sent take  less  than  two-fifths  of  what  we  sell,  can  take 
and  pay  for  all.  Our  dependence  upon  foreign  nations 
for  buying-  and  for  selling  is  so  much  greater  than  our 

*  Cd.  3,524,  pages  208-212. 
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dependence  on  our  Colonies  as  to  render  obviously  im- 
practicable any  such  Imperial  self-sufficiency  as  is  sug- 
gested. To  disturb  our  relations  with  the  customers 
with  whom  we  do  three-quarters  of  our  trade,  in  order 
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to  improve  our  relations  with  those  that  represent  the 
other  quarter,  would  be  a  manifest  act  of  folly. 

Why  We  Buy  from  Foreigners. 

We  buy  three-quarters  of  our  imported  goods  from 
foreigners,  not  because  we  prefer  to  deal  with  foreigners 
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— rather  the  contrary.  Other  thiiii^s^/.e.  prices,  quali- 
ties, distances,  rehability  of  supi)Iy — beinj^'  equal,  we 
tend  to  give  a  preference  to  Colonial  supplies,  a  prefer- 
ence in  which  community  of  language  and  personal 
relations  support  the  sentiment  of  the  Hag.  We  only 
buy  these  goods  from  foreigners  either  because  our 
Colonies  do  not  produce  them  at  all  or  because  the 
foreign  products  are  better,  cheaper,  easier  of  access, 
more  reliable,  or  in  other  ways  better  accommodated  to 
our  needs. 

The  common  notion  that  the  Colonies  could  provide 
most  of  these  goods  quite  as  well  and  as  cheaply  is  based 
upon  loose  thinking,  to  which  it  is  a  suf^cient  reply  to 
ask,  "  Why,  then,  with  the  sentimental  preference  just 
alluded  to,  do  they  not  provide  them  now?  " 

No  !  It  is  manifest  that  if  by  any  sort  of  fiscal 
jugglery  we  could  displace  this  foreign  by  Colonial 
trade,  we  should  have  to  pay  more  for  worse  articles. 

Nor  is  that  all.  A  nation  like  ours,  depending  for  its 
work  and  life  upon  the  large  regular  intake  of  various 
foods  and  raw  materials,  must  be  able  to  rely  upon 
getting  them  in  large,  regular,  and  increasing  quanti- 
ties. This  reliance  is  best  established  by  keeping  open 
full  connections  w'ith  the  largest  possible  variety  of 
sources  of  supply  ;  for  in  this  way  best  do  we  eliminate 
the  influence  of  climatic  and  other  natural  or  political 
accidents  afTecting  the  supplies.  Droughts  or  diseases 
cutting  off  some  supply  of  vegetable  or  animal  product, 
political  troubles  or  wars  stopping  industry  or  stifling 
export  trade,  sudden  growth  of  demand  for  domestic 
uses  absorbing  the  whole  supply  ;  these  and  other 
causes  may  interfere  at  any  time  with  the  supply  from 
some  single  source.  To  narrow  the  sources  of  supply 
is  evidently  to  increase  the  risk. 

To  bind  ourselves  in  any  way  and  to  any  degree  to 
Canada,  Australasia,  South  Africa,  or  even  to  the  Em- 
pire as  a  whole,  for  our  imported  supplies  of  such  essen- 
tials as  cotton,  wool,  wheat,  meat,  sugar,  so  as  to 
reduce  our  facility  of  recourse  to  the  foreign  markets 
with  which  we  deal  so  largely  now,  would  be  to  in- 
crease generally  the  precarlousness  of  our  national  life. 

The   Fiscal  Blue-book   (Cd.    1,7^11)   contains  a   table 


Quantity 

Mean  of 

1898-1902. 

Cwts. 

Per- 
centage 

Pro- 
portion. 

i9>033,634 
8,760,208 

19.0 

8.8 

62,306,884 

62.2 

9,711,874 
290,062 

9-7 
0-3 
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illustrating-  our  dependence  upon  other  countries  for 
the  first  requisite  of  life — wheat  and  wheat-flour — dur- 
ing the  quinquennial  period   1898- 1902  : — 


Sources  of  Supply. 

British  Colonies  and  Possessions 
Europe  (including  Turkey) 
United    States 
South  America     ... 
Other  Countries  ... 


A  comparison  with  the  quinquennial  period  187 1-5 
shows  that  the  aggregate  average  annual  imports  of 
wheat  had  just  doubled  in  the  quarter  of  a  century. 
This  means,  of  course,  that,  though  during  that  period 
there  had  been  a  large  increase,  not  merely  in  the  actual 
quantity,  but  in  the  proportion  of  the  supply  drawn 
from  the  Empire,  the  average  amount  of  wheat  which 
we  had  to  take  from  foreign  countries  had  also  greatly 
grown.  During  the  last  four  years  the  Imperial  supply, 
especially  from  Canada,  has  greatly  grown,  so  that  the 
one-fifth  of  1898-1902  has  grown  to  over  one-third. 
Nevertheless,  when  we  are  regarding  the  possibility  of 
becoming  a  self-sufficing  P^mpire,  it  is  to  the  absolute 
rather  than  the  relative  amount  of  our  dependence  upon 
foreign  wheat  that  we  must  look.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  development  of  wheat-fields  in  Canada,  Australia, 
and  India,  so  great  has  been  the  growth  of  our  depend- 
ence upon  imported  food  *  that  a  larger  number  and 
even  a  larger  proportion  of  our  population  are  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  wheat  for  their  food  supply  than 
was  the  case  a  generation  ago. 


*  Wheat, 

Home    Production    and    Imported,    percentage. 

1885-87. 

1890-92. 

1^95-97- 

igoo-o2. 

Home 
Imported 

^ ... 

33-8 
66-2 

29-8 

70 '2 

21  "7 
78-3 

22-5 
77-5 

Cd.  1,761,  page  108. 
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Moreover,  the  gravest  of  the  risks  nivolvcd  in  the 
wild  proposal  that  we  should  rely  upon  the  Imperial 
supply  of  wheat  is  often  overlooked.  The  strength 
of  a  chain  is  determined  by  its  weakest  link,  the  scarcity 
of  a  food  supply  by  its  leanest  year.  Although  in 
normal  years  we  are  receiving  large  supplies  from 
India,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  we  can  have  no 
reasonable  certainty  that  one  or  more  of  these  supplies 
will  not  fail  us  any  year.  In  1897  no  wheat  came  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  a  very  trifling  quan- 
tity was  exported  from  famine-racked  India;  in  1896 
there  was  nothing  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
and  a  short  supply  from  India ;  in  1903  Australia  again 
had  no  wheat  to  send.  To  invite  us,  therefore,  to  rely 
upon  the  Empire  for  our  imported  wheat  is  to  tie  us  to 
Canada  alone  in  a  lean  year,  like  1897,  or,  more  strictly, 
to  Manitoba  and  the  new  North-West,  for  the  older 
provinces  send  us  no  wheat. 

What  applies  to  wheat  applies  with  even  greater 
force  to  other  cereal  foods  and  to  meat.  Though  the 
Empire  is  constantly  increasing  the  proportion  of  its 
contribution  to  our  meat  supply,  the  growth  of  our 
dependence  on  imported  meat  is  such  that  the  need  of 
foreign  supplies  is  greater  than  ever. 

A  paper*  presented  to  the  Colonial  Conference  thus 
exhibits  the  size  of  our  dependence  upon  foreign  and 
Imperial  supplies  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  during 
the  last  five  years  : — 


Imports  of  Food,  Drink, 
and  Tobacco. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

Foreign  Produce 
Imperial  Produce 

£ 

183,274,000 
41,448,000 

£ 

181,054,000 
43.350,000 

£ 

181,677,000 
50,608,000 

Total        

224,722,000 

224,404,000 

232,285,000 

Percentage  of  Imperial 
Produce       

18 

19 

22 

*Cd.  3,524,  page  234. 
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Imports  of  Food,  Drink, 
and  Tobacco. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Foreign  Produce 
Imperial  Produce 

£ 

174,957.000 
56,445,000 

£ 

172,913,000 
59,205,000 

£ 

179,650,109 
58,508,047 

Total        

231,402,000 

232,118,000 

238,158,156 

Percentage  of  Imperial 
Produce       

24 

26 

24*6 

Though  these  figures  show  a  satisfactory  rate  of 
increase  during  recent  years,  it  remains  not  the  less 
true  that  the  Colonies  are  at  present  only  able  to  supply 
a  little  over  a  quarter  of  our  food  demand.  The  pro- 
portion of  our  raw  materials  supplied  by  the  Empire 
is  slightly  higher,  viz.  28  per  cent,  in  1905,  while 
manufactured  and  semi-manufactured  goods  are  only 
of  Imperial  origin  to  the  extent  of   1 1  per  cent. 

A  more  detailed  analysis  of  this  return  shows  that 
for  our  supply  of  wood  and  timber,  iron  ore,  cotton, 
oils,  hides,  and  other  materials  of  our  manufactures  we 
are  dependent  to  an  overwhelming  extent  upon  imports 
from  foreign  countries. 

Such  being  the  actual  condition  to-day,  the  notion 
that  a  little  effort  of  pulling  together  and  fiscal  co- 
operation can  convert  us  into  a  self-suflficing  Empire 
is  seen  to  be  chimerical. 


No  Natural  Trend  Towards   Imperial  Self- 

SUFFICIENCY. 

A  study  of  the  tendencies  of  the  last  half-century 
makes  it  evident  that  the  natural  play  of  mutual  self- 
interest  is  not  drawing  Great  Britain  closer  to  the 
Colonies  so  far  as  volume  of  trade  is  concerned.  The 
proportion  both  of  our  import  and  our  export  trade 
with  our  Colonies  and  other  possessions  has  remained 
unaltered,  though  during  this  period  considerable 
slices  of  the  earth  have  passed  from  the  position  of 
foreign  to  British  territory. 
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From  the  tables*  presented  to  the  Conference  we 
have  extracted  the  fohovving-  hst  of  percentages  which 
estabhsh  this  important  fact.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  figures  both  of  imports  and  of  exports  bear  almost 
identically  the  proportion  in  igo6  which  they  bore  in 
the  first  quinquennial  period  1855-9. 


Imports 

INTO  Great  Britain. 

Per  cent,  from 

Per  cent,  from 

Foreign  Countries 

British  Possessions 

1854 

...             77.6 

22.4 

1855-9 

76.3 

23-7 

I 860-4 

71.2 

28.8 

1865-9 

76.0 

24.0 

1870-4 

78.0 

22.0 

1875-9 

77.9 

22.1 

1880-4 

76.5 

23-5 

1885-9 

77.1 

22.9 

1890-4 

77.1 

22.9 

1895-9 

78.4 

21.6 

1900-4 

79.2 

20.8 

1905 

77-3 

22.7 

1906 

76.6 

23-4 

f  Exports  from  Great  Britain. 

Per  cent,  to  Per  cent,  to 

Foreign  Countries.     British  Possessions. 

1854  68.6  31.4 

1855-9  71-5  28.5 

1860-4  72.5  27.5 

1865-9  "7^-7  23.3 

1870-4  77.6  22.4 

1875-9  7^-9  28.1 

1880-4  7°-6  29.4 

1885-9  7°-°  30-^1 

1890-4  71.2  28.8 

1895-9  70.6  29.4 

«  1900-4  67.5  32.5 

1905  69-7  30-3 

1906  71.3  28.7 

*  Cd.  3,524,  pages  207-212. 

t  This  table  refers  to  total  exports,  inrludinnf  re-exports  of 
Colonial  and  foreiq-n  produce.  Another  table  (pas;e  211),  Riving 
Exports  of  United  Kingdom  Produre  only,  does  not  alter  the  elTert. 
The  percentage  to  British  Possessions  was  34.8  in  i>^54,  33.3  for 
the  first  quinquennium  1855-9,  and  32.8  for' 1906. 
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Finally,  poolin"-  our  import  and  export  trade,  we 
find  that  the  proportion  of  our  foreign  to  our  inter- 
Imperial  trade,  as  illustrated  by  the  statistics  of  the  last 
fifteen  years,*  is  virtually  fixed. 


Percentage  Proportions  of 


1891. 

189^ 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

Foreign    Trade 
Inter-Imperial 
Trade 

75-5 
24-5 

75-3 

247 

•/5-3 
247 

74  7 
253 

75-2 
248 

758 
24-2 

75-4 
246 

75-4 
246 

1899. 

1900. 

1501. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Foreign  Trade 
Inter-Imperial 

rrade 

748 
25-2 

757 
243 

74-8 
25-2 

74-1 
259 

737 
263 

733 

267 

74-1 
259 

These  statistics  establish  beyond  all  question  the 
fact  that  there  exists  no  drive  of  economic  interests 
impelling-  us  to  increased  dependence  on  Imperial 
trade. 

Now  let  us  ask  how  it  is  with  that  portion  of  Im- 
perial trade  which  we  do  with  the  self-governing 
Colonies.  Is  our  trade  with  them  increasing  sO'  fast 
as  to  give  them  a  stronger  claim  to  dictate,  or  even 
to  suggest,  to  us  a  change  of  fiscal  policy? 

Total     Value    of     Imports     from     Self-governing 
Colonies  (including  Bullion,   Specie,  and  Cape 

Percentage 
of  Imports 
from  Self- 
Governing 
Colonies  to 


Diamonds)  into  United  Kingdom.! 


Imports  from  all  Sources. 

1891  ;^479, 110,090 

1892  459,928,679 


Imports  from  Self- 
Governing  Colonies,     total  Imports. 


;£^'57>437,6o2 
58,320,458 


II. 9 
12.6 


*  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  British  Empire.  Cd.  3,328, 
page  5. 

t  Constructed  from  Tables  Cd.  3,328,  pages  58-9  ;  Cd.  3,092, 
pages  78,  204-215. 
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Imports  from  all  Sources. 

1893  ;^445, 135,884 

1894  449,910,527 

1895  468,119,404 

1896  485,205,766 

1897  50.4>305,i69 

1898  533>469,277 

1899  534,412,651 

1900  566,021,972 

1 90 1  568,084,546 

1902  565,164,009 

1903  586,950,529 

1904  601,944,352 

1905  623,241,783 


Imports  from  Sclf- 
Govorning  Colonics. 

;£<59, 1 35,884 
62,167,522 
66,543,750 
63,869,559 
78,167,643 
80,278,988 
80,455,549 
68,623,999* 
68,059,766* 

73,569,650 
83,820,544 
86,222,925 
97,666,783 


•  Percentage 
of  Imports 
from  Self- 
Governing 
Colonics  to 

total  Imports. 

13.2 
13.8 
14.I 
13.2 

15-5 

15.0 

15.0 

12. I* 

12.0* 

13.0 

14-3 

14-3 
15.6 


Total  Value  of  Exports  to  Self-covermxg 
Colonies  from  United  Kingdom  (including  Bul- 
lion AND  Specie). 


Percentage 

Exports  to 

of  Exports 

Exports  to  all  Countries. 

Self-Governing 

to  Sclf- 

Colonies. 

Govcrning 
Colonies. 

I89I 

;^346,342,509 

^44,815,996 

12.9 

1892 

321,550,856 

38,726,842 

12. I 

1893 

310,230,288 

37,009,165 

II. 9 

1894 

301,597,467 

34,731,167 

1 1-5 

1895 

317,559,166 

43,127,836 

13.6 

1896 

341,551,273 

46,949,580 

13-7 

1897 

343,783,677 

44,725,938 

13.0 

1898 

346,227,689 

44,378,606 

12.8 

1899 

365,025,842 

50,231,996 

13-7 

1900 

386,345,793 

56,543,137 

14.6 

I90I 

373,879,370 

58,920,205 

16.0 

1902 

375,358,985 

66,186,854 

17.6 

1903 

399,606,910 

65,678,668 

16.3 

1904 

417,318,153 

58,688,721 

14.2 

1905 

452,988,046 

58,745,996 

12.9 

*  Stoppage  of  South  African  imports. 
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Although  the  general  tendency  as  expressed  in  these 
figures  is  towards  a  slight,  though  irregular,  increase 
in  the  relatixe  importance  of  the  trade  bonds  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  self-governing  Colonies,  more 
marked  in  our  import  than  in  our  export  trade,  it 
cannot  be  asserted  that  the  part  they  play  in  our  Im- 
perial economy  is  such  as  tO'  entitle  them  to  bring 
authoritative  pressure  upon  us  to  revolutionise  our 
fiscal  policy  either  in  their  interests  or  in  that  of  the 
Empire  as  a  whole. 

These  Colonies  are  not,  individually  or  collectively, 
in  a  position  to  guarantee  to  supply  us  with  any  of 
those  prime  articles  of  food  and  raw  materials,  the 
bulk  of  which  we  draw  at  present  from  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  neither  can  they  show  any  early  probability  of 
such  increase  of  population  and  demand  as  will  pro- 
vide a  Colonial  market  equivalent  in  size,  value,  or 
stability  to  the  foreign  markets  in  which  at  present 
we  sell  most  of  our  export  goods. 

Indeed,  if  we  turn  to  the  tendency  of  the  last  few- 
years,  we  find  reason  to  believe  that  the  self-governing 
Colonies  are  less  promising  markets  for  our  manu- 
facture than  formerly  appeared.  For  during  the  last 
five  years,  while  our  exports  of  British  produce  to 
foreign  countries  show  a  notable  expansion,  and  our 
exports  to  India  and  certain  other  possessions  have 
advanced  considerably,  the  sales  in  the  self-governing 
Colonies  as  a  whole  are  stagnant. 

When  the  Premiers  of  self-governing  Colonies 
urge  upon  us  the  adoption  of  Colonial  preferences  in 
order  to  secure  the  large  and  growing  markets  which 
they  can  provide,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  we  should 
point  to  these  figures  as  indicative  that  the  preferences 
which  they  are  giving  are  unable  even  to  secure  to 
us  the  share  of  the  Colonial  markets  which  we  had 
obtained  already. 

The  whole  situation,  regarded  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  interests  of  British  trade,  is  best  summarised  in 
the  following  Tables,  composed  out  of  materials  fur- 
nished to  the  Conference,  setting  forth  the  dimensions 
of  an  import  and  export  trade  with  our  Colonies  and 
with  Foreign  Countries  during  the  five  years  1 901-5  : — 
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*  Import  Trade  of  United  Kingdom  (1901-05). 


1901. 


1902. 


Self  -  governing 

Colonies     ... 
India  ... 
Other    Colonies    and 

Possessions 

Total,  British  Posses- 
sions 

Total,   Foreign 
Countries  ... 

Total,  all  Sources    ... 

Percentage,  British 
Possessions 

Percentage,  Self- 
governing  Colonies 
(to  Total  from  all 
Sources)     


60,331,874 
27.391.734 


59.879,316 
28,724,006 


63.59c.934 
32,304,747 


17,961,272        18,313,135    ;    17,775,111 


105,684,880      106,916,457      113,670,792 


II  5 


II-3 


416,305,318   421,474.817   428,929,497 
521,990,198   528,391,274  j  542,600,289 


ii'7i 


From 


Self  -  governing 

Colonies    ... 
India  ... 
Other    Colonies   and 

Possessions 

Total,  British  Posses- 
sions 

Total,     Foreign 
Countries  ... 

Total,  all  Sources    ... 

Percentage,  British 
Possessions 

Percentage,  Self- 
governing  Colonies 
(to  Total  from  all 
Sources)    


64,905,604 
36,472,636 


72,105,866 
36,062,291 


18,640,166 

19.700,569 

120,018,406 

127,868,726 

431,020,222 

551,038,628 

437.151. 191 
565,019,917 

22 

23 

1 1  78 

127 

*  From  Cd.  3,424,  pages  234,  239,  &c. 
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Total  Exports  (Produce  of  United  Kingdom) 


To 


1902. 


Self  -  governing 

Colonies     . . 

India 

Other    Colonies   and 

Possessions 

Total,  British  Posses- 
sions   

Total,     Foreign 
Countries  ...         .*.. 

Total,  all  Destina- 
tions 

Percentage,  British 
Possessions 

Percentage,  S  e  1  f - 
governing  Colonies 
(to  Total  from  all 
Sources)    ... 


52,253,838 
34,978,126 


60,364,758 
32,681,979 


104,873.821 


175.148.555 
280,022,376 

37 
186 


109,091,856 


174,332,110 

283,423,966 

38 


59.2Q3.002 

34.477,099 


17.641,857     I     16,045,119         17. 371. 763 


111,146.? 


179.653.244 
290.800.108 

38 
203 


Self  -  governing 

£ 

£ 

Colonies     

52,296,678 

52.118.574 

India 

40,641.277 

42,996,388 

Other    Colonies    and 

Possessions 

18,999.915 

18,322,849 

Total,  British  Posses- 

sions            

111.937.870 

113.437,811 

Total,      Foreign 

Countries 

188,773.170 

216,378,803 

Total,     all     Destina- 

tions            

300,711,040 

329,816,614 

Percentage,      British 

Possessions 

37 

34 

Percentage,       Self- 

governing  Colonies 

(to  Total  from    all 

Sources)     

17-3 

158 

The  difference  between  these  figures  and  those  given  above  for 
tho  Self-governing  Colonies  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  earlier  Table 
included  re-exports,  imports,  and  exports  of  bullion  and  specie, 
and  diamond  imports,  all  omitted  from  this  Table. 
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If  instead  of  confining-  our  attention  to  exports  of 
British  produce  and  manufacture  we  include  the  re- 
export trade,  the  figures  indicate  a  positive  dccHne  of 
a  considerable  amount  during  the  last  four  years,  a 
drop  from  66^3  millions  in  1902  to  63  J  2  millions  in 
1906. 

The  Evidence  from  Colonial  Trade. 

But  our  statement  would  not  be  complete  without 
some  reference  to  the  evidence  regarding-  the  growth 
of  Imperial  self-sufliciency  afforded  by  the  trade  of 
the  Colonies  themselves. 

The  question  here  is  not — Is  Great  Britain  buying 
more  largely  from  and  selling  more  largely  to  her 
Colonies?  but,  Are  these  Colonies  themselves  buying-  a 
larger  proportion  of  what  they  need  from  the  Mother 
Country,  and  selling  a  larger  proportion  of  what  they 
have  to  sell  to  her? 

The  relative  importance  of  the  present  dependence 
of  the  self-governing  Colonies  upon  Great  Britain,  the 
other  British  possessions,  and  foreign  countries  for  the 
imports  may  best  be  measured  by  the  following  Table 
(see  page  80)  presented  to  the  Colonial  Conference.* 
But  this  dependence  on  the  Mother  Country  is  steadily 
diminishing,  not  only  for  import  but  for  export  trade, 
as  the  following  figures  derived  from  the  Abstract  of 
Colonial  Trade  clearlv  indicate. 


Imports    into    Colonies,    Possessions,  and 
Protectorates. 

Total  Imports                    Imports  from  Percentage 

into                         United  Kingdom  from  U.  K. 

Colonies.                        to  Colonies.  to  Colonies. 

1891-2-3   ;^534, 594,000   ;^29o,73i,ooo  54.3 

1894-5-6     518,435,000     270,631,000  52.2 

1897-8-9     628,521,000     312,804,000  49.7 

1900-1-2     804,725,000     378,322,000  47-OI 

1903-4-5     93i>o45'Ooo     423-752,000  45.5 

*  Cd.  3,524,  page  321. 
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Exports 

FROM  Colonies, 

Possessions, 

AND 

Protectorates. 

Total  Exports 

from 

Colonies. 

Exports  to 
United  Kingdom 
from  Colonics. 

Percentage 
to 
U.K. 

1891-2-3 

^'585>23i>ooo 

;£>275,79o,ooo 

47.0 

1894-5-6 

574,010,000 

279.813,000 

48.7 

1897-8-9 

69/05 1  >ooo 

334,210,000 

47-9 

1 900- 1 -2 

779>58i,ooo 

324,898,000 

41.9 

1903-4-5 

971,312,000 

418,504,000 

43-1 

From  the  triennial  percentages  here  given  it  appears 
that  while,  as  we  have  seen  before,  Great  Britain's 
dependence  on  her  Empire  for  trade  is  virtually 
stationary,  the  dependence  of  her  Empire  upon  her  for 
trade  is  rapidly  diminishing. 

Finally,  it  is  relevant  to  inquire  whether  the  com- 
mercial interdependence  among  our  Colonies  and  pos- 
sessions is  growing  at  a  faster  pace  than  their  depend- 
ence upon  foreign  nations.  Apart  from  their  relations 
with  the  Mother  Country,  is  the  economic  solidarity 
of  the  Empire  increasing? 

Here  such  evidence  as  official  statistics  afford 
points  the  same  lesson  as  the  statistics  relating  to  trade 
between  Colonies  and  Mother  Country.  Though  a 
large  actual  increase  of  trade  is  taking  place  between 
the  different  Colonies  and  possessions,  this  increase  is 
considerably  smaller  than  that  of  their  foreign  trade. 
The  Colonies  and  possessions  are  therefore,  like  Great 
Britain  herself,  becoming  more,  not  less,  dependent 
upon  foreign  countries  for  their  profitable  trade. 

This  tendency  is  proved  by  the  following  table,  com- 
piled from  tables  in  the  Statistical  Abstract*  : — 

Imports  into  Colonies  and  Possessions  from  Foreign 
Countries  and  other  British  Possessions  (excluding 
Great    Britain). 


1890. 

1895. 

1900.                    1901. 

Foreign 
Colonies 

152,305,000 
34,697,000 

52,660,000 
28,259,000 

86,654,000         90,643,000 
47,832,000         49,695,000 

*  Cd.  3,328,  pages  79  and  35. 
t  Figures  for  189 1. 
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1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Foreign 
Colonies 

96,420,000 
55,159,000 

109,822,000 
63.424,000 

106,187,000 
62,151,000 

108,773,000 
57,143,000 

Summary   of    Evidexce. 

To  suppose  that  such  clear,  strong,  persistent  cur- 
rents of  self-interest  as  are  indicated  here  can  be  safely, 
advantageously,  or  even  possibly,  reversed  by  tariff  or 
other  legislation  is  preposterous. 

An  attempt  to  realise  by  interference  with  the  free 
current  of  trade  the  vision  of  a  self-sufficing  Empire 
must  issue  in  grievous  loss  and  in  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. For  all  such  measures,  by  artificial  restriction 
and  direction  of  industrial  powers,  must  reduce  the 
production  of  wealth  both  for  Great  Britain  and  for 
the  Colonies  ;  there  would  be  a  smaller  surplus  for  over- 
sea trade  with  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  and  the  product 
and  the  profit  of  this  trade  would  be  diminished.  Ex- 
perience would  speedily  enforce  the  lesson  of  the  logic 
of  Free  Trade.  The  territorial  magnitude  of  the  Em- 
pire is  the  only  fact  which  gives  any  passing  plausi- 
bility to  the  notion  of  economic  self-sufficiency.  When 
from  territory,  which  is  irrelevant,  we  turn  to  popula- 
tion and  industrial  development,  the  really  relevant 
facts,  the  impracticability  of  the  project  begins  to  be 
evident,  and  the  study  of  the  actual  course  of  com- 
merce as  here  set  forth  exhibits  its  final  and  complete 
futility.  If  we  were  foolish  enough  to  try  tinkering 
with  preferential  taxes  and  bounties  for  Imperial  trade, 
we  might  succeed,  at  great  damage  and  risk  to  our  gen- 
eral trade,  in  slightly  abating  the  force  and  altering  the 
direction  of  the  trade  currents  so  as  to  divert  a  slightly 
increased  share  of  a  diminished  aggregate  of  trade  to 
the  Colonies,  but  no  amount  of  legislation  on  prefer- 
ential lines  would  bring  us  within  measurable  distance 
of  becoming  a  self-sufficing  Empire. 


CHAPTER   V. 

WHAT   WE   GIVE   AND   WHAT  WE   GET. 

Now  that  Mr.  Deakin  and  Dr.  Jameson  uri^c  upon 
the  British  nation  Colonial  Preference  as  a  just  claim 
in  return  for  the  Preference  they  have  given,  a  business 
quid  pro  quo,  a  plain  statement  of  the  actual  state  of 
our  debit  and  credit  account  with  the  self-g-overning- 
Colonies  becomes  necessary.  However  distasteful  it 
may  appear  to  reduce  the  benefits  and  obligations  of 
the  Mother  Country  and  the  children  to  this  cold  cal- 
culus, the  demands  of  these  pushful  Colonial  states- 
men leave  us  no  choice. 

Now  that  Colonial  Preferences  no  longer  figure  as 
a  gift  horse,  but  frankly  assume  the  character  of 
goods  left  at  our  door  for  inspection,  approval,  and 
early  payment,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  examine  their 
value.  We  have  therefore  taken,  in  order,  the  different 
Preferential  Tariffs  of  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  South  Africa  and  tried  to  ascertain  what 
they   are   worth   to   us. 

Put  on  any  reasonable  business  footing  the  "  gift  " 
of  the  Colonial  Preferences  does  not  mean  any  con- 
siderable accession  to  our  national  trade.  It  is  not 
enough  to  justify  the  demand  that  we  should  give  up 
the  Free  Trade  policy  under  which  95  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  our  Empire  lives,  and  establish  Pro- 
tection, so  as  to  give  a  return  gift  of  Preference  to  the 
Colonies,  who  represent  5  per  cent,  of  the  Empire. 

But  another  highly  relevant  question  awaits  an 
answer.  Are  we  actually  in  the  position  of  a  country 
receiving  a  benefit  from  other  countries  and  giving 
nothing  in  return?     We  think  not.      Mr.   Deakin,   Dr. 
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Jameson,  and  their  supporters  in  this  country  may  be 
invited  to  consider  more  closely  than  they  appear  to 
have  done  hitherto  the  solid  benefits  which  we  bestow 
upon  their  Colonies  now. 

Firstly. — We  give  them  a  large  free  market  in  re- 
turn -for  a  smaller  protected  market.  All  the  food 
and  raw  materials  they  have  to  sell,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tobacco,  sugar,  and  wine,  enter  tariff-free  not 
only  the  British  Isles  but  India  and  all  our  Crown 
Colonies.  In  return  for  this  free  market,  which  ab- 
sorbs nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  value  of  the  Colonial 
exports,  they  impose  protective  duties  upon  three- 
quarters  of  the  manufactured  goods  which  enter  their 
ports. 

A  return  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  April,  1907  (133), 
shows  that  of  a  total  import  trade  from  the  self- 
governing  Colonies  into  Great  Britain,  amounting  in 
value  to  ;^88,462,898,  only  ;£a38, 962  was  subject  to 
duty. 

On  the  other  hand,  out  of  a  total  export  trade  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  same  Colonies,  amounting  in  value 
to  ;^63,og7,ooo,  no  less  than  ^"44,963,000  was  taxed 
on  entrance. 

Many  British  manufactures  are  virtually  denied 
access  to  the  Colonies  by  means  of  a  tariff,  which, 
though  lower  than  that  placed  on  foreign  goods,  is 
too  high  for  profitable  entrance. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  though  foreign 
goods  are  allowed  entrance  to  our  shores  upon  the 
same  free  terms  with  Colonial  goods,  the  latter  do 
enjoy  what  may  be  termed  a  sentimental  preference, 
which,  could  it  be  measured  in  ;^  s.  d.,  would  prob- 
ably be  worth  as  much  as  the  formal  Preferences 
secured  under  Colonial  tariffs.  Imperial  sentiment 
has,  during  the  last  two  decades,  notoriously  influ- 
enced British  consumers  ;  given  anything  like  equality 
of  price  and  quality,  Colonial  wares  have  been  pre- 
ferred to  foreign,  and  with  regard  to  public  contracts 
and  purchases  the  practice  has  become  a  policy.  A 
free  British  and  Imperial  market  for  all  sorts  of 
Colonial  produce  with  this  sentimental  favour  is  worth 
more  to  the  Colonies  than  a  restricted  Colonial  market, 
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from  which  all  gcnuhie  competition  with  Colonial  manu- 
factures is  excluded,  is  worth  to  us. 

Secondly. — The  British  taxpayer  gives  the  Colonies 
a  virtually  gratuitous  defence  for  their  territory  and 
their  trade. 

At  the  time  of  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1902  the 
relative  expenditure  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies 
upon  the  military  and  naval  defence  of  the  Empire  was 
expressed  in   the  following  table  (see  page  86).* 

After  the  Conference  of  1902  several  Colonial 
Governments  increased  their  naval  grant,  and  the 
present  naval  subsidies!    are   as   follows  : — 


Australia 
New   Zealand 
Cape  Colony   . 
Natal     ... 
Newfoundland 


. . .  ;^200,000 

40,000 

50,000 

35,000 

3,000 


Total         ...          ...          ...  ...;^328,ooo 

Canada  has  recently  taken  over  from  the  Imperial 
Government  the  Halifax  and  Esquimalt  Dockyards, 
defraying-  the  cost  of  their  maintenance,  and  has  built 
a  cruiser  for  Canadian  use. 

With  the  exception  of  some  further  slight  expendi- 
ture on  docks,  partly  for  naval  use,  and  on  patrollingf 
local  waters,  this  small  amount  represents  all  the  con- 
tribution which  can  be  regarded  as  made  to  the  naval 
defence  of  the  Empire  by  the  Colonies, 

No  recent  figures  of  the  military  expenditure  of 
the  Colonies  are  available.  But  at  present  no  Colony 
maintains  any  force  available  for  any  other  purpose 
than  Colonial  defence.  There  is  no  Colonial  military 
contribution  to  the  expenses  of  imperial  defence  cor- 
responding" to  the  little  sums  voted  by  the  Colonial 
Governments  to  the  Imperial  Navy. 

Almost  the  entire  expense  of  defending  the  Empire 
falls  upon  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

*  Cd.  1,299,  page  42. 
+  Cd.  3,525,  page  130. 
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Moreover,  in  reckoning  tlie  current  expenditure 
which  the  British  taxpayers  incur  upon  behalf  of  Im- 
perial defence,  the  interest  upon  the  vast  debt,  in- 
curred largely  in  the  making  and  the  defence  of  the 
Empire,  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  entire  burden 
of  the  interest  upon  this  debt  of  nearly  ;^8oo, 000,000 
and  of  the  annual  sinking  funds  set  up  for  its  repay- 
ment is  borne  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  :  the  Colo- 
nies contribute  not  a  penny  to  this  Imperial  outlay. 

Thirdly.- — -The  British  connection,  fortified  by  the 
recent  admission  of  Colonial  stocks  as  trust  securities, 
has  furnished  a  full  flow  of  cheap  capital  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Colonial  resources. 

The  magnitude  and  importance  of  this  service  of 
the  Mother  Country  have  never  received  adequate 
recognition.  The  Statist,  in  two  recent  articles,*  pre- 
sents a  remarkable  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  British 
preference  on  investments.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Imperial  connection  has  influenced  the  minds  of  British 
investors. 

"It  is  true  that  Great  Britain  has  found  a  very 
large  amount  of  capital  for  foreign  countries  and 
has  greatly  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  these 
countries,  but  we  have  charged  foreign  countries  rates 
of  interest  much  higher  than  we  have  charged  the 
Colonies.  Moreover,  we  have  not  been  willing  to 
lend  to  foreign  countries  any  very  large  amount  of 
money  on  the  security  of  Government  bonds.  Our 
investors  prefer  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  railway  and 
industrial  securities  rather  than  Government  securi- 
ties. .  .  .  But  they  have  made  an  important  ex- 
ception as  regards  the  Colonies  and  India,  holding 
that  any  State  within  the  British  Empire  would  never 
fail  to  meet  her  obligations." 

In  1900  this  preference  was  strengthened  by  the 
admission  of  Colonial  Government  securities  to  the  list 
of  British  trustee  investments.  The  value  of  these 
Colonial  and  Indian  securities  is  estimated  at  over 
/:5 17,000,000. 

"  But  the  advantage  of  the  low  rate  of  interest  is  not 

*  April  27  and  May  4,    1907. 
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confined  to  the  trustee  list  of  Colonial  and  Indian 
securities  ;  it  extends  to  the  non-trustee  securities  of 
the  Colonial  and  Indian  Governments,  and  also  to  the 
debenture  and  preference  stocks  of  Colonial  railways. 
The  yields  afforded  upon  British  capital  invested  in 
Colonial  land,  mortgage,  industrial,  and  mining  com- 
panies are,  of  course,  governed  by  the  success  of  the 
various  enterprises  ;  but  the  volume  of  capital  invested 
in  such  undertakings  is  greatly  swollen  by  the  greater 
willingness  of  British  investors  to  place  their  money 
in  the  Colonies  and  India  than  in  foreign  countries." 

The  aggregate  of  British  investments  in  Colonial 
and  Indian  Government,  corporation,  and  railway 
securities  is  estimated  by  the  Statist  at  ;^9i4, 758,000, 
and  when  to  this  sum  is  added  an  estimate  for  banking, 
land,  mortgage,  industrial,  and  mining  companies  the 
gigantic  figure  of  ;£^i,300,ooo,ooo  is  reached. 

What  is  the  worth  of  this  British  preference? 
"  Excluding  the  capital  placed  in  industrial  enterprises, 
the  preference  which  the  Colonies  enjoy  in  the  matter 
of  interest  is  at  least  i  per  cent,  compared  with  the 
interest  we  ask  from  foreign  countries  which  apparently 
offer  equally  good  security,  and  in  which  our  investors 
are  willing  to  place  capital." 

Here  is  a  "  gift  "  worth  at  least  ;^io,ooo,ooo  per 
annum  upon  the  most  generous  estimate  for  non- 
preferred  "industrials." 

Or,  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  Colonies, 
omitting  India,  the  following  statement  will  indicate 
the  size  of  this   preference  :  — 

Colonial  and  Provincial  Government 

Securities               ;^36i,925,ooo 

Transvaal  Government  Loan            ...  40,000,000 

Colonial  Corporation   Stocks            ...  39,438,000 

Colonial   Railroads      ...          ...          ...  194,522,000 

;^635,885,ooo 

Here  is  an  Imperial  service  worth  a  good  deal  more 
than  _;^6,ooo,ooo  a  year. 

Does  anyone— Mr.   Deakin,  for  example — seriously 
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ptetend  that  the  value  of  the  existing  Colonial  prefer- 
ences, or  of  any  preferences  the  Colonics  are  able  to 
give  us,  amounts  to  anything  like  this  sum?  To 
balance  this  service  alone  it  is  necessary  to  show  that 
the  preferential  tariffs  have  procured  an  additional 
quantity  of  trade  for  British  exporters  which  yields  a 
net  profit  of  six  millions.  As  we  have  seen,  the  actual 
sum  which  can  reasonably  be  accredited  to  this  account 
falls  very  far  below  this  amount. 

The  public  debt  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in 
June,  1906,  amounted  to  ;^30o,6i9,ooo,  and  much  more 
than  half  of  this  was  furnished  by  Great  Britain.  Can 
Mr.  Deakin  and  Sir  J.  Ward  show  us  any  prospect  of  a 
scale  of  preferences  to  British  imports  into  Australasia 
worth,  let  us  say,  _;^^i,5oo,ooo  in  net  profits?  A  candid 
consideration  of  the  facts  discloses  the  result  that  any 
fair  debit  and  credit  account  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Colonies  exhibits  a  large  deficit  on  the 
Colonial  side. 

Indeed,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  any  one  of  the 
three  great  items  of  Imperial  service  to  which  attention 
has  been  drawn — Markets,  Imperial  Defence,  and 
Preferential  Loans — greatly  outweighs  the  net  profit  of 
the  trade  secured  to  us  by  present  or  prospective  pre- 
ferential tariffs. 


CHAPTER     VI. 

COSTS     AND     RISKS     OF     PREFERENCE. 

It  isxoLXES  Protection'. 

Suppose  that  a  British  Government,  accepting  the 
view  of  fiscal  Imperialists  that  it  is  our  paramount  duty 
to  bind  the  self-governing  Colonies  to  the  Mother 
Country  by  a  system  of  preferences,  were  willing  to 
meet  each  Colonial  preference  with  a  corresponding 
preference  on  Colonial  produce  brought  into  Great 
Britain,  what  would  be  the  political  and  economic  con- 
sequences? 

I.  The  first  result  would  be  the  substitution  of  a 
protective  system  for  our  present  system  of  free 
imports. 

The  notion  that  any  sort  of  quid  pro  quo  could  be 
given  to  the  Colonies  by  a  mere  abatement  or  remission 
of  the  duties  on  existing  dutiable  imports,  i.e.,  alcohol, 
tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  &c.,  does  not  deserve  serious  con- 
sideration. Though  Dr.  Jameson  laboured  the  point 
before  the  Conference,  and  a  resolution*  in  favour  of 
it  was  carried  by  a  majority  (Botha  dissenting  and 
Laurier  absent),  it  is  quite  evident  that  any  such  pro- 
posal would  only  be  regarded  as  the  "  assertion  of  a 
principle,"  a  thin  edge  of  the  preferential  wedge,  not 
as  a  serious  contribution  towards  a  genuine  preferential 
system. 

Though  certain  other  British  possessions — India  and 
Ceylon,  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana — might  stand 

*  Cd.  3,523,  page  440. 
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to  gain  something  substantial  by  a  reduction  or  re- 
mission on  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  sugar,  the  present  or 
prospective  contribution  of  the  self-governing  Colonies 
towards  the  dutiable  imports  is  too  trivial  for  any  such 
result  to  ensue.  These  dutiable  imports  in  190(5  were 
valued  as  follows  : — 


From  Canada 

■■•        ;^i  5,368 

,,      Australia 

106,537 

,,      New    Zealand  ... 

163 

,,      South  Africa    ... 

16,894 

The  notion  that  a  reduction  of  is.  a  pound  on  to- 
bacco could  stimulate  a  valuable  import  trade  from  the 
Transvaal  and  Natal,  or  that  a  large  trade  in  Cape 
wines  could  be  created  by  preference,  is  simply  puerile. 

The  only  article  at  present  taxable  which  forms  the 
basis  of  any  considerable  trade  is  Australian  wine. 
Taking  the  existing  and  proposed  preferences  on  their 
merits,  such  a  British  preference  would  give  most  to 
Australia,  whose  preference  gives  us  least,  and  least  to 
Canada,  whose  preference  gives  us  most.  The  idea 
that  our  existing  Customs  duties  could  be  utilised  as 
a  basis  of  Colonial  preference  must  therefore  be  dis- 
missed at  once. 

Duties  must  be  imposed  upon  classes  of  imports 
which  at  present  come  in  free,  if  any  real  preference  is 
to  be  given.  These  imports  must  be  goods  which  bulk 
largely  in  Colonial  trade. 

If  the  self-governing  countries  were  tropical,  it 
might  be  possible  to  find  articlds  upon  which  further 
preference  might  be  given  without  protection  of  British 
industries.  New  duties  might  be  put  upon  foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials  which,  though  raising  prices  to 
British  consumers,  did  not  in  fact  "  protect  "  any 
British  industry.  But  an  inspection  of  the  large  im- 
ports from  self-governing  Colonies  shows  this  to  be 
impracticable,  for  these  consist  of  articles  which  com- 
pete directly  with  articles  produced  in  Great  Britain. 

In  order  to  give  a  real  preference  it  is  necessary  to 
tax  foods  and  raw  materials  which  are  produced  in 
Great  Britain. 
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The  following  table,  supplied  by  Mr.  Asquith  (May 
13th)  to  the  House  of  Commons,  establishes  this  fact  : — 


Imports  of 

Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco    ... 

Raw  Materials  and  Articles 
mainly  unmanufactured 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly 
manufactured  (including  a 
small  quantity  of  unclassi- 
fied articles  and  Parcels 
Post)  


From  Self-  From  all 
Governing  British 
Colonies.     Possessions. 


Million  £ 

33 

322^ 


S'A 


Million  £. 
52 


i6V. 


71 


126^ 


Now,  our  tariff  reformers  have  generally  admitted 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain  that,  in  order  to  give  a  prefer- 
ence to  the  Colonies,  it  is  necessary  to  tax  food.  They 
also  admit  that  incidentally  this  brings  protection  to 
British  farmers,  though  sometimes,  with  Mr.  Balfour, 
they  urge  that  a  duty  on  foreign  corn,  though  it  may 
protect  British  farmers,  is  not  Protection,  because  its 
motive  is  to  give  a  preference.  But  it  is  evident  that 
any  duty  which,  in  fact,  protects,  is  a  protective  duty, 
even  if  its  prime  object  be  revenue  or  preference. 

Therefore,  the  admission  that  taxes  on  foods,  which 
cannot  be  offset  by  excise  on  home  produce,  are  neces- 
sary to  give  Colonial  preference,  is  an  admission  that 
a  protective  system   is   involved. 

Admitting  that  foreign  foods  must  be  taxed,  Pre- 
ferentialists  have  usually  denied  that  preference  in- 
volves taxing  raw  materials.  This  denial  is  based  on 
the  belief  that  though  they  may  be  able  to  persuade 
ignorant  consumers  that  prices  will  not  be  raised  by 
putting  duties  on  foreign  goods,  they  will  not  be  able 
to  persuade  British  manufacturers  that  taxes  on  foreign 
supplies  of  raw  materials  will  not  raise  their  costs  of 
production. 

But  any  scheme  of  British  preference  to  imports 
from  the  self-governing  Colonies,  which  is  considerable 
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in  value  and  even  approximately  fair  in  its  distribution, 
as  between  the  different  Colonies,  must  involve  taxation 
of  foreig'n  raw  materials  and  protection  of  British  pro- 
duction. 

Here  it  may  be  pointed  out  how  artificial  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  foods  and  raw  materials  of  industry. 
Most  of  the  important  foods  which  enter  as  imports 
rank,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  as  raw  materials  in 
some  productive  industry  in  this  country.  Statistics  of 
employment  show  a  rapid  rise  in  the  importance  of 
food  trades  of  the  manufacturing-  order,  especially  in 
confectionery,  jams,  pickles,  mineral  waters  :  besides 
these  there  are  the  great  milling,  brewing,  and  distil- 
ling industries,  and  the  large  number  of  productive  and 
distributive  trades  dependent  upon  these. 

If  we  adopted  a  system  of  preferential  duties  which 
made  no  provision  for  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies, 
and  confined  themselves  to  the  foods  from  self-govern- 
ing Colonies,  we  should  still  be  taxing  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  important  British  industries.  Taxes  on  cereals 
would  tax  the  feeding-stuffs  for  farmers,  the  raw  mate- 
rials for  brewers,  millers,  bakers,  and  confectioners  : 
taxes  on  cattle  and  meat  would  tax  the  materials  of 
graziers,  butchers,  hotels  and  restaurants,  and  the  pre- 
served-meat  trades,  and,  not  less  important,  the  tanning 
and  leather  manufactures ;  even  taxes  on  butter  and 
fruit  would  place  a  further  burden  on  the  confectionery- 
trades. 

Thus,  the  inevitable  effect  of  preferential  duties  in- 
volving taxation  of  foreign  foods  is  to  tax  the  raw 
materials  of  many  British  industries.  Not  less  damag- 
ing would  be  the  effect  of  these  food  taxes  in  raising 
food  prices,  and  thus  either  damaging  the  efficiency  ol" 
labour  or  causing  a  rise  in  money-wages  and  cost  of 
production  to  meet  this  increase  of  food  prices. 

Taxation  of  Raw  Materials  of  MANTFACTiRn 
Necessary. 

But  a  satisfactory  system  of  preferential  duties 
could  not  rest. on  food  alone:  taxation  of  other  raw 
materials  of  our  manufactures  would  be  necessary.    I'"or 
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food  preference  would  give  nothing-  to  South  Africa, 
while  it  would  unduly  favour  Canada  as  compared  with 
the  Australasian  Colonies,  and  New  Zealand  as  com- 
pared with  Australia.  This  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  table  :* — 

Food  Imports  into  U.K.  from   Self-Governing  Colonies. 


Animals, 

Living, 

Meats. 

Fish. 

■Butter.       Cheese. 

FOR  Food. 

£ 

i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Australia 

1.535.377 

— 

2.307.835 

— 

New    Zealand 

— 

3.535.377 

—      1 1,467,628 

203,344 

Canada 

2,536.724 

3.683.599 

706,331  i  1.428.494 

4,804,172 

Newfoundland 

— 

— 

210,028 

— 

— 

Cape     Colony 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Natal 

' 

" 

~ 

Wheat 

Lard. 

AND 

Flour. 

Fruit.         Totals. 

£ 

£ 

£             £ 

Australia 

4,291,027 

252.345  8.386,584 

New    Zealand 

— 

119,160 

267 j  5.325.776 

Canada 

641,951 

3,065,941 

747,956  17,615,164 

Newfoundland 

— 

— 

— 

210,028 

Cape     Colony 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Natal 

' — 

6,568 

6,568 

This  table  proves  the  truth  of  Mr.  Asquith's  con- 
tention at  the  Conference,  "  that  you  cannot  possibly 
give  a  preference  which  shall  be  anything  like  an  even- 
handed  preference  as  between  the  different  Colonies  of 
the  Empire  unless  you  include  in  it  raw  materials  as 
well  as  food,  "t 

In  order  to  give  South  Africa  any  show  at  all  it 
would  be  necessary  to  tax  wool,  hides  and  skins, 
feathers,  and  perhaps  copper  ore.  The  tax  on  wool 
and  upon  hides  wall  be  essential,  not  merely  for  South 
Africa,  but  in  order  to  secure  something  like  equality 


*  Constructed  from  Cd.  3,328,  pp.  65,  56. 
+  Page  321. 
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of  treatment  for  Australia  and  Canada.     To  give  any- 
thing- to  Newfoundland  a  tax  on  oil  would  be  necessary. 

Thus,  Preference  seems  inevitably  to  land  us  in 
duties  upon  foods  and  raw  materials,  and  a  protective 
tariff  of  a  particularly  injurious  sort,  in  that  it  hampers 
a  number  of  British  industries  by  taxintj  important 
materials. 

It  is  protective  because  it  imposes  taxes  upon  foreign 
foods  and  materials  which  are  also  produced  in  this 
country,  and  upon  which  an  excise  would  be  impractic- 
able. 

But  it  is  a  particularly  bad  species  of  Protection, 
erring  against  every  canon  of  "scientific  tariffs."  A 
"  scientific  tariff  "  lets  in  free  absolutely  raw  materials, 
or,  if  they  compete  with  the  home  agricultural  and 
mining  industries,  imposes  a  relatively  low  duty  :  as 
the  imports  contain  a  larger  element  of  labour,  and 
arrive  in  a  more  finished  shape,  the  tariff  is  higher. 

Here,  in  the  name  of  Preference,  we  protect  against 
raw  materials,  while  we  let  in  free  completely  manu- 
factured goods.  Is  it  not  inevitable  that  if  we  once 
introduced  this  "  preferential  "  protection,  it  would 
yield  place  to  the  more  logical  or  scientific  sort? 

The  more  astute  Tariff  Reformers  in  this  country  see 
this  clearly.  They  design  to  utilise  the  "  Imperialist  " 
feeling  in  order  to  drag  in  by  a  fortiori  reasoning  a 
full  protective  system.  They  are  aware  that  Colonial 
preferences  are,  and  can  be,  worth  very  little,  and  that 
the  notion  of  a  self-sufficing  Empire  is  baseless.  But 
they  recognise  that  if  Great  Britain  could  once  be  in- 
duced to  put  on  protective  duties  against  foreign  foods 
and  raw  materials,  in  order  to  give  a  preference  to  our 
Colonies,  it  would  be  easy  to-  force  the  logic  of  pro- 
tecting British  manufactures  against  German  and 
American  competition. 

Preference  Involves  New  Taxes  on  the  Colonies. 

We  saw  that  in  each  of  the  Colonies  preference  was 
carefully  subordinated  to  protection.  Would  it  be 
different  here?  We  saw  that  Colonial  preference  was 
brought  about  in  most  instances  not  by  remissions  to 
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British  imports,  but  by  penalising  foreign  imports.  It 
may  seem  to  Canadians  a  good  thing  if  we  let  in  their 
produce  free  as  now,  and  simply  put  a  duty  upon 
foreign  produce.  But  it  could  not  work  this  way,  at 
any  rate  where  Colonial  imports  are  raw  material  for 
British  industries.  This  issue  was  put  forcibly  by  Mr. 
Harold  Cox  in  a  letter  to  the  Morning  Post:  — "  If  you 
are  going  to  tax  the  raw  material  of  the  English 
miller,  how  are  you  going  to  make  matters  square 
between  him  and  his  Canadian  rival?  Is  Canadian 
flour  to  come  in  without  a  tax,  while  the  material  used 
by  the  British  miller  {i.e.  foreign  wheat)  is  to  be 
taxed?  "* 

Out  of  this  dilemma  there  is  only  one  escape — taxa- 
tion of  Colonial  produce. 

The  Morning  Post  makes  the  following  reply  to  Mr. 
Cox  : — 

"  Mr.  Harold  Cox  was  able  to  make  a  debating 
point  by  assuming  that  Tariff  Reformers  intend  to 
admit  Colonial  produce  duty-free.  It  ought  to  be  too 
late  by  this  time  for  misunderstanding  on  this  score. 
If  Tariff  Reform  is  to  be  a  means  of  solving  the  revenue 
difficulty,  it  unll  not  be  possible  to  refrain  from  making 
Colonial  produce  dutiable,  although  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  foreign  produce  which  competes  with 
it."t 

The  words  we  place  in  italics  deserve  to  be  set 
alongside  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  famous  admission,  that 
in  order  to  give  Imperial  preference  it  is  necessary  to 
tax  food.  It  was  supposed  that  this  merely  meant  that 
a  tax  must  be  put  on  foreign  foods.  It  now  appears 
that  another  tax,  though  a  lower  one,  must  be  put  upon 
Colonial  foods. 

In  other  words,  we  are  to  have  a  regular  protective 
tariff  with  a  maximum  and  a  minimum,  a  general  and  a 
preferential  tariff.  The  Agricultural  Committee  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  have  been  obliging  enough  to  de- 
velop this  scheme,  and  have  even  suggested  the  follow- 
ing scale  of  duties  : — 

*  June  I,  1907. 

t  Morning  Post,  June  4,    1907. 
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General  Tariff. 


Preferential  Tariff. 


Wheat         

Barley,    oats,    rye, 

maize,  etc. 
Wheaten  and  other 

flour  and  meal  . . . 
Animals  and  meat, 

including    bacon 

Dairy  produce,  in- 
cluding poultry 
and  eggs 

Market  garden  pro- 
duce, including 
potatoes  and  hops 

Hay  and  straw 


6d.  per  cwt.  (or  about 

2S.  per  qr.). 
Duties   equivalent    to 

those  on  wheat. 
IS,  3d.  per  cwt. 

General  level  to  be  5 
per  cent. 

Specific  duties  equiva-' 
lent  in  general  to 
from  5  per  cent,  to 
10  per  cent,  ad  vol., 
though  in  particular 
cases  some  duties, 
when  calculated 
may  be  found  to  be 
lower  and  in  others 
rather  higher  than 
these  limits. 


3d.  per  cwt.   (or  about 

IS.  per  qr.). 
Duties     equivalent    to 

those  on  wheat. 


Subject  to  negotiations 
with  the  Colonies. 


Commenting-  upon  this  tariff  proposal,  a  writer  in 
a  leading  trade  journal*  remarks  :  "  Under  this  scheme 
the  proportion  of  our  imports  subject  to  duty  from  the 
self-governing  Colonies  is  considerably  increased. 
From  Canada  some  73  per  cent,  of  our  imports  would 
be  subject  to  duty,  from  Australia  23  pcr  cent.,  and 
from  New  Zealand  41  per  cent.,  but  from  the  Cape  and 
Natal  only  0.2  per  cent.,  and  from  Newfoundland  only 
0.4  per  cent. " 

We  commend  to  our  Colonial  Preferentialists  these 
proposals  of  their  Imperialist  friends  in  this  country. 
When  Australians  realise  that  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
Deakin's  proposal  by  Great  Britain  will  mean  that 
Australian  wheat  and  wool,  which  now  enter  free,  will 
have  to  pay  a  tax,  we  doubt  whether  they  will  feel 
particularly  grateful.  Nor  will  Sir  W.  Laurier  face  his 
farmers  with  confidence  when  he  has  to  tell  them  that 
their  wheat  has  got  to  pay  a  tax  on  entering  the  British 
market.  Not  only  must  Canadian  wheat  pay  a  tax, 
but  Canadian   flour  must  pay  a  higher  tax. 


*  Commercial  Intelligence,  April    17,   1907. 
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Do  our  Colonial  Preferentlalists  clearly  recognise 
that  the  acceptance  of  this  "  offer  "  involves  the  im- 
position of  duties  upon  all  their  produce  which  now 
comes  in  free,  and  have  they  calculated  that  it  is  worth 
their  while  to  bear  a  tax,  which  they  at  any  rate  be- 
lieve falls  on  them,  in  order  that  foreign  competitors 
may  pay  a  higher  tax? 

Where  a  protective  tariff  already  exists  it  is  technic- 
ally possible  to  give  a  preference  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  gift,  by  lowering  existing  duties  in  favour  of 
the  preferred  country,  though  the  actual  tendency  is  to 
raise  the  duties  on  the  non-preferred  countries.  Where, 
as  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  a  protective  tariff  does 
not  exist,  preference  can  only  be  given  by  placing  a  tax 
upon  the  countries  you  desire  to  favour  and  a  higher 
tax  upon  the  others. 

In  order  to  give  preference  without  positively 
handicapping  home  industries  you  must  protect. 

Tariff's,  general  and  preferential,  upon  foods  and 
raw  materials  will  necessarily  involve  a  tariff  upon 
manufactured  imports.  It  would  indeed  be  absurd 
to  place  taxes  upon  raw  materials  and  real  wages, 
which  must  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  costs  of 
production  of  our  manufactures  and  to  refuse  an  equal 
measure  of  protection  to  the  latter. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  the  least  measure  of  prefer- 
ence on  our  part  involves  us  by  inevitable  logic  in  a 
complete  abandonment  of  our  free  import  policy. 

Preference    Raises   Prices. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  state  the 
tolerably  obvious  proposition  that  Colonial  preference 
on  food  and  raw  materials  will  raise  their  price  to  the 
British  consumer  if  it  were  not  for  the  extraordinary 
assumption  of  Messrs.  Deakin,*  Ward,t  and  Lyne| 
that  the  stimulus  given  by  preference  to  Colonial  pro- 
duction will  enable  the  Colonies  to  supply  all  our  needs 
as  cheaply  as  they  are  now  supplied.  "  It  is  true  that 
three-quarters  of  your  entire  supply   of  certain  neces- 

*    Page   233.  t   Page   269.  4;   Page  326. 
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sary  foods  and  materials  is  drawn  from  foreign 
countries,  and  only  a  quarter  grown  at  home  or  im- 
ported from  the  Colonies,  but  the  result  of  Colonial 
preference  will  be  so^  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  population 
to  these  Colonies  and  so  to  develop  their  agricultural 
and  other  resources,  that  in  a  very  short  time  they  will 
supply  all  that  you  get  from  foreign  countries  and  as 
cheaply. 

"  You  will  have  your  free  food  and  your  free 
materials  as  before,  but  from  inside  the  Empire  in- 
stead of  from  without."  Thus  runs  the  argument. 
This  assumption  seems  to  be  that  a  preferential  duty 
will  in  a  few  years'  time  stop  the  influx  of  foreign 
wheat,  wool,  meat,  &c. ,  and  substitute  Colonial  pro- 
duce. To  the  quite  pertinent  objection,  "  If  the  Colonies 
can  put  in  all  the  wheat  and  wool  we  need  as  cheaply 
as  the  foreigner,  why  not  do  so  without  a  preference  ?  ' ' 
the  usual  answer  is  :  "  They  will  do  so  if  only  you 
stimulate  them  and  guarantee  them  a  monopoly  of 
your  market,  a  monopoly  which  cannot  be  abused,  for 
inside  the  Empire  there  is  ample  competition." 

This  answer  is,  of  course,  wholly  inadequate.  The 
surplus  population  of  Europe  and  its  surplus  capital 
must  be  presumed  largely  to  flow  into  the  United 
States,  Argentina,  and  other  foreign  countries,  be- 
cause by  going  there  it  can  find  a  more  profitable 
market  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  for  the  agri- 
cultural and  mining  wealth  it  helps  to  produce,  than 
by  going  into  Australia  and  Canada.  How  can  a 
British  preference  for  Colonial  produce  divert  this  flow 
from  the  United  States  and  Argentina  into  Canada 
and  Australia?  Only  by  raising  the  rates  of  profit  on 
investments  and  the  wages  of  labour  in  those  Colonies. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  raising  the  prices  of  the  Cana- 
dian or  Australian  produce  in  the  British  market,  for 
otherwise  how  can  the  capital  and  labour  be  got  to 
develop     land     which     it     does     not     pay     to     develop 
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The  only  conceivable  efficient  cause  of  the  great 
Colonial  development  Mr.  Deakin  and  others  are  seek- 
ing to  promote  is  higher  prices  for  Colonial  produce  in 
the  British  market.     And  if  for  Colonial  produce,  then 
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lor  the  entire  supply,  British,  Colonial,  and  foreig-n, 
so  far  as  any  foreign  is  still  allowed  to  enter. 

The  notion  that  the  Colonies  can  be  stimulated  or 
enabled  to  develop  more  industry  and  put  more  sup- 
plies in  our  market  by  any  other  stimulus  than  a  rise 
of  prices  is  self-contradictory.  Even  if  preference  were 
accorded  by  leaving  Colonial  produce  duty-free,  as 
now,  and  putting  a  duty  only  on  foreign  produce,  the 
price  of  the  entire  supply  to  British  consumers  must 
rise,  or  else  no  force  is  brought  to  bear  to  stimulate 
Colonial  production.  A  furtiori  is  this  true  when  the 
preference  takes  the  form  of  taxing  Colonial  as  well 
as,  though  not  as  much  as,  foreign  produce.  If  our 
Fiscal  Reformers  had  their  way  and  put  is.  on  Colonial 
wheat,  2S.  on  foreign,  who  does  Mr.  Deakin  or  Sir 
J.  Ward  think  would  pay  this  shilling,  the  English  con- 
sumer or  the  Colonial  producer? 

If  the  latter  (the  orthodox  Protectionist's  assump- 
tion), how  is  the  growth  of  Colonial  wheat  to  be 
stimulated  by  lowering-  the  price  the  growers  get  by 
IS.  per  quarter?  If  the  former  pays,  what  becomes 
of  the  argument  that  preference  will  not  raise  prices  for 
the  British  working-man  ? 

The  alternative  sometimes  suggested,  that  the  duty 
will  "  somehow  "  come  out  of  middlemen,  freight  or 
other  charges,  is  based  upon  a  vague  and  utterly 
erroneous  notion  about  the  services  rendered  in  the 
carriage  and  distribution  of  produce  and  about  the  de- 
termination of  the  prices  for  these  services. 

A  preference,  to  be  of  any  worth  in  developing  the 
Empire  and  displacing-  foreig^n  by  Colonial  produce, 
must  raise  the  price  paid  for  this  produce  by  con- 
sumers to  producers. 

The  simple  fact,  of  course,  is  this  :  We  buy  a  great 
deal  of  wheat  from  Russia,  Argentina,  Austria- 
Hungary,  much  wool  from  Egypt,  South  America,  meat 
from  the  United  States,  &:c.,  because  we  can  get  it  a 
little  cheaper  or  a  little  better  than  if  we  got  it  all  from 
the  Empire.  If  the  effect  of  a  preference  is  "  some- 
how "  to  compel  us  to  substitute  Colonial  produce  for 
this  foreign  produce,  it  can  only  mean  the  substitution 
of  a  little  dearer  or  a  little  worse  article  for  a  little 
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cheaper  or  a  little  better.  The  object  of  the  tax  is  to 
do  this  ;  and,  so  far  as  it  operates  at  all  eflfectively,  it 
does  it.  Only  so  far  as  the  consumer  is  made  to  pay 
is  the  preference  an  operative  force  at  all. 

Interference    with    Colonial    Liberties. 

Preference  has  so  far  been  in  a  fluid  and  expeii- 
mental  stage  :  each  Colony  has  retained  and  exercised 
complete  freedom  to  shift  its  tariff  and  its  preference  as 
often  as  it  likes.  It  has  been  simply  a  freewill  offering 
to  the  Mother  Country  or  to  a  sister  Colony.  But  so 
soon  as  a  Colonial  preference  is  made  the  basis  of  a 
definite  bargain  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  several 
preferences  of  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country 
are  erected  into  an  Imperial  Tariff  system,  designed  to 
secure  a  growing  unity  and  economic  self-suflficiency 
for  the  Empire,  this  freedom  of  each  Colony  to  chop 
and  change  its  tariff  according  to  the  policy  of  each 
changing  Government,  or  the  passing  exigencies  of 
Colonial  finance,  cannot  be  retained.  If  tariff  systems 
are  to  be  arranged  so  as  to  secure  to  the  Colonies  a 
firm,  full  hold  upon  the  British  market  for  their  foods 
and  raw  materfals,  and  to  secure  to  British  manufac:- 
turers  a  regular,  sufficient  outlet  for  their  surplus  goods 
in  Colonial  markets,  each  party  must  be  able  to  de- 
velop its  agriculture  and  lay  down  its  plant  with  some 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  tariffs  which  are  to 
secure  the  market  for  their  produce  shall  not  suddenly 
be  altered  to  their  detriment.  This  applies  not  merely 
to  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies, 
but  to  the  inter-Colonial  relations. 

If  Great  Britain  had  specifically  engaged  to  give  a 
substantial  preference  upon  Canadian  wheat  and  Aus- 
tralian wool,  in  return  for  a  valid  preference  upon  her 
textiles  and  her  metal  manufactures,  she  must  require 
some  assurance  that  Canadian  or  Australian  manu- 
factures shall  not,  by  raising  their  protective  tariffs, 
damage  or  cancel  the  preference.  Each  part  of  the 
Klmpire  would  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  tariffs  of  the 
other  parts.  Not  only  must  not  the  formal  preferences 
in  the  several  tariffs  be  withdrawn  or  altered  without 
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the  consent  of  the  several  parties  interested  in  them, 
but  no  change  in  the  protective  portions  of  the  tariff, 
no  creation  of  new  intermediate  tariffs,  no  special  com- 
mercial treaty  with  a  foreign  country,  no  system  of 
bounties  to  home  producers,  could  be  permissible  with- 
out Imperial  sanction.  The  Colonies  would  find  that 
not  only  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  herself,  but  of 
India  and  of  the  various  Crown  Colonies,  had  to  be 
carefully  weighed  whenever,  for  reasons  protective  or 
financial,  they  wished  to  make  alterations  in  their 
tariff. 

The  absolute  control  o\'er  their  finances  which  they 
have  hitherto  possessed  would  thus  be  grievously  cur- 
tailed. Depending,  as  they  all  do,  for  their  public  in- 
come upon  Customs  to  a  far  larger  extent  than  Great 
Britain,  they  would  find  the  loss  of  fiscal  freedom  and 
elasticity  involved  a  corresponding  loss  of  liberty  in  the 
administration  of  their  Government. 

If  Canadian  preference  had  been  secured  by  express 
agreement  with  Great  Britain,  receiving  a  definite 
quid  pro  quo,  do  Sir  W.  Laurier  and  Mr.  Fielding  sup- 
pose for  one  moment  that  they  would  have  been  free 
to  cut  dov/n  in  their  1904  Budget  the  preference  on 
British  cloth  for  the  benefit  of  Canadian  woollen 
mills,  or  that  they  could  qualify  the  preference  oii 
British  rails  by  bounties  to  Canadian  companies? 

In  the  Report  of  the  Conference  the  resolutions  of 
the  Colonial  representatives,  affirming  the  desirability 
of  preferential  trade  and  urging  this  policy  upon  the 
Imperial  Government,  are  followed  bv  a  resolution  upon 
Commercial  Relations  to  the  effect  that  "  this  Confer- 
ence, recognising  the  importance  of  promoting  greater 
freedom  and  fuller  development  of  commercial  inter- 
course within  the  Empire,  believes  that  their  object 
may  be  best  secured  by  leaving  to  each  part  of  the 
Empire  liberty  of  action  in  selecting  the  most  suitable 
means  of  attaining  this,  having  regard  to  its  own 
special  conditions  and  requirements,"  &:c. 

The  considerations  we  have  named  show  that  any 
effective  system  of  Imperial  preference  involves  less 
liberty  of  action  for  the  several  parts  of  the  Empire, 
since   it  precludes  them   from  determining  their   tariff 


policy  in  the  future  with  exclusive  regard  to  their  "own 
special  conditions  and   requirements." 

Those  who  know  that  complete  practical  local  in- 
dependence has  been  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the 
British  Colonial  system  will  recognise  the  disintegrative 
influence  which  will  be  introduced  by  the  attempt  to 
establish  any  sort  of  Imperial  tariff  arrangement. 

A  Disruptive  Force  in  the  Empire. 

An  Imperial  system  of  tariff  preferences  would  be 
a  disruptive  element  in  the  Empire,  arousing  feelings 
of  jealousy  among  the  several  Colonies  and  antagon- 
ism on  the  part  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  as  a 
body  against  Great  Britain. 

It  is  impossible  to  work  out  the  scheme  of  a  British 
preferential  tariff  which  would  do  even-handed  justice 
to  the  different  Colonies,  still  more  one  which  w'ould 
do  justice  to  the  various  important  interests  within 
each  Colony.  A  preference  on  food  imports,  as  we 
saw,  would  do  virtually  nothing  for  South  Africa,  while 
the  benefit  would  be  distributed  very  unequally  in  the 
case  of  the  other  Colonies.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
included  the  leading  raw  materials  under  the  prefer- 
ential treatment,  we  should  be  driven  to  protect  our 
manufactures  against  the  new  stress  of  foreign  com- 
petition brought  about  by  the  enhanced  prices  of  their 
raw  materials.  In  other  words,  here,  as  in  the  Colonies, 
preference  would  be  linked  to  protection,  and  the 
protective  motives  would  prevail  over  the  preferential, 
so  that  the  scale  of  preferences  would  be  regulated, 
not  by  considerations  of  the  equitable  treatment  of  the 
several  Colonies,  but  by  the  needs  or  the  political  "  pull " 
of  the  home  Industries  affected  by  the  preferences. 

Neither  in  theory  nor  in  practice  could  the  British 
preferences  be  weighted  so  as  to  give  advantages  to 
the  different  Colonies  In  proportion  either  to  their  popu- 
lation or  their  trade,  or  to  the  preferences  which  they 
accord  to  our  Imports.  Even  under  our  present  equal 
treatment  incipient  antagonisms  have  disclosed  them- 
selves, based  upon  some  real  divergence  of  Immediate 
interests.     After  the  Boer  War  the  efforts  made  to  in- 
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duce  British  colonisation  of  South  Africa  aroused  con- 
siderable ill-feeling  in  Australia  and  Canada,  and  the 
present  boom  of  Canadian  development  which  draws 
into  that  country  the  lion's  share  of  our  migrating 
population  and  capital  evidently  mihtates  against  the 
development  of  Australia. 

These  several  countries  are  naturally  concerned  far 
more  deeply  about  their  own  prosperity  than  about 
that  of  other  sections  of  the  Empire.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  jealousy  with  which  Australia  eyes  the  ad- 
vance of  Canada  cannot  beget  a  sense  of  grievance 
either  against  the  sister  Dominion  or  against  the 
Motherland,  for  Great  Britain  does  not  subsidise 
Canadian  immigration  or  investments  at  the  expense  of 
Australia.  If,  however,  the  interests  of  the  new  British 
protective  system,  or  the  claim  of  a  heavy  Canadian 
preference,  or  the  Imperial  importance  of  establishing 
securely  the  great  new  grain  route  from  the  North- 
west, were  to  involve  the  granting  of  a  larger  or  more 
advantageous  preference  to  Canada  than  to  Australia 
or  New  Zealand,  a  sense  of  grievance  would  inevitably 
be  generated  in  the  latter.  Each  "  injured  "  Colony 
would  be  compelled  by  the  clamour  of  its  aggrieved 
interests  to  demand  some  readjustment  of  Imperial 
preference,  while  in  the  meantime  the  trade  relations 
between  the  competing  Colonies  would  suffer. 

An  Imperial  preferential  system,  based,  as  it  must 
be,  upon  a  delicate  adjustment  of  more  or  less  con- 
flicting interests,  must  be  subject  to  frequent  revision 
with  infinite  bargaining.  Each  party  must  carefully 
scrutinise  each  charge,  so  as  to  see  that  the  new  tariff 
does  not  go  against  it,  and  that  either  the  Mother 
Country  or  one  of  its  sisters  does  not  gain  at  its  ex- 
pense. So  likewise  the  several  members  of  the  Cana- 
dian, Australian,  and  South  African  group  will  be  con- 
stantly liable  to  quarrel  among  themselves  over  the 
share  of  the  British  preference  which  falls  to  them 
respectively,  the  disruptive  principle  extending  thus  not 
only  to  the  Colonial  groups  but  to  the  internal  rela- 
tions within  each  group. 

Hitherto  there  has  never  been  close  scrutiny  into 
the  business  aspect  of  our  relations  with  the  several 


Colonies.  We  have  never  kept  an  exact  credit  and 
debit  account  with  them.  An  Imperial  preferential 
system  which  would  put  the  Empire  on  a  business  foot- 
ing'would  involve  such  scrutiny,  which,  as  Mr.  Churchill 
recognised,*  would  not  be  likely  to  confine  itself  to 
balances  of  tariff.  "  It  will  stray  further,  I  think,  and 
it  will  examine  the  contributions  which  the  self- 
governing  Colonies  make  to  the  general  cost  of  Im- 
perial defence,  and  will  contrast  those  contributions 
with  a  severe  and  an  almost  harsh  exactitude  with  the 
great  charges  borne  by  the  Mother  Country." 

To  substitute  for  the  bond  of  sentiment  and  of  occa- 
sional voluntary  services,  which  has  hitherto  subsisted, 
a  rigorous  system  of  legal  monetary  agreements  is  the 
surest  possible  method  of  impairing  that  mutual  good- 
will which  is  the  virtue  of  the  British  Empire.  There 
is  no  more  certain  source  of  dissension  among  the 
members  of  a  family  than  the  common  conduct  of  a 
profitable  family  business,  however  carefully  the  deed 
of  partnership  or  trust  be  drawn  up.  The  effect  of  an 
Imperial  partnership  for  profit  along  the  lines  proposed 
would  be,  not  merely  to  promote  suspicions  and  jealou- 
sies among  the  partners,  but  to  make  dangerous 
breaches  between  the  self-governing  Colonies  as  an 
aggregate  and  Great  Britain.  In  any  Imperial  settle- 
ment and  readjustment  of  the  tariff  system  the  voice  of 
Great  Britain  must  overrule  the  voices  of  these  Colo- 
nies. For  Great  Britain,  bearing  on  her  shoulders  the 
destinies  of  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies,  Posses- 
sions, and  Protectorates,  could  never  consent  to  a 
method  of  determining  tariff  changes  which  gave  her 
a  voting  power  equal  to  that  of  Canada  or  Australia. 
Whether  trade  or  population  or  any  other  basis  of 
representation  is  taken,  the  British  representatives  in 
an  Imperial  Tariff  Conference  must  be  able  to  out- 
vote the  united  representatives  of  the  self-governing 
Colonies  when  an  issue  arose  dividing  them.  The 
inevitable  effect  of  one  or  two  keen  conflicts,  in  which 
the  united  Colonies  were  overborne  by  the  Government 
of  the  Mother   Country,   would   be  to  arouse  a  strong 
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anti-Imperial  policy  and  party  in  the  Colonies,  which 
would  clamour,  possibly,  for  the  "  cutting  of  the 
painter."  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  paramountcy  of 
the  British  interests  were  not  secured,  and  the  majority 
of  the  Colonial  representatives  were  able  to  force  tariff 
regulations  deemed  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
Mother  Country,  an  equally  strong  anti-Colonial  party 
would  be  created  here.  Mr.  Churchill  depicted  in  a 
most  convincing  manner  the  dangerous  feeling  against 
the  Colonies  which  might  easily  be  generated  in  this 
country  :* — 

"  Great  fluctuations  occur  in  the  price  of  all  com- 
modities which  are  subject  to  climatic  influences.  We 
have  seen  enormous  fluctuations  in  meat  and  cereals 
and  in  foodstuffs  generally  from  time  to  time  in  the 
world's  markets.  Although  we  buy  in  the  markets  of 
the  whole  world,  we  observe  how  much  the  price  of  one 
year  varies  from  that  of  another  year.  These  fluctua- 
tions are  due  to  causes  beyond  our  control.  We  cannot 
control  the  causes  which  make  the  earth  refuse  her 
fruits  at  a  certain  season,  nor  can  we,  unfortunately, 
at  present,  control  the  speculation  which  always  arises 
when  an  unusual  stringency  is  discovered.  Compared, 
to  these  forces,  the  taxes  which  you  suggest  should  be 
imposed  upon  food  and  raw  materials  might,  I  admit,, 
be  small  ;  but  they  would  be  the  only  factor  in  price 
which  would  be  absolutely  in  our  control.  If,  from  cir- 
cumstances which  we  may  easily  imagine  any  of  the 
great  staple  articles  which  were  the  subject  of  prefer- 
ence should  be  driven  up  in  price  to  an  unusual  height, 
there  would  be  a  demand — ^and  I  think  an  irresistible 
demand — in  this  country  that  the  tax  should  be  re- 
moved. The  tax  would  bear  all  the  unpopularity. 
People  would  say  :  '  This,  at  any  rate,  we  can  take  off, 
and  relieve  the  burden  which  is  pressing  so  heavily  upon 
us. '  But  now  see  the  difficulty  in  which  we  should  then 
be  involved.  At  present  all  our  taxes  are  under  our 
own  control.  An  unpopular  tax  can  be  removed ;  if  the 
Government  will  not  remove  it  they  can  be  turned  out 
and  another  Government  can  be  got  from  the  people  by 
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election  to  remove  the  tax.  It  can  be  done  at  once. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  can  come  down  to  the 
House  and  the  tax  can  be  repealed  if  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient demand  for  it.  But  these  food  taxes  by  which  you 
seek  to  bind  the  Empire  together—  these  curious  links  ol 
Empire  which  you  are  asking  us  to  forge  laboriously 
now,  would  be  irremovable,  and  upon  them  would  de- 
scend the  whole  weight  and  burden  of  popular  anger  in 
time  of  suffering.  They  would  be  irremovable  because 
fixed  by  treaty  with  self-governing  Dominions  scattered 
about  all  over  the  world,  and  in  return  for  those  duties 
we  should  have  received  concessions  in  Colonial  tariffs 
on  the  basis  of  which  their  industries  would  have  grown 
up  tier  upon  tier  through  a  long  period  of  time. 
Although,  no  doubt,  another  Conference  hastily  as- 
sembled might  be  able  to  break  the  shackle  which  would 
fasten  us,  to  break  that  fiscal  bond  which  would  join 
us  together  and  release  us  from  the  obligation,  that 
might  take  a  great  deal  of  time.  Many  I^arliaments 
and  Governments  would  have  to  be  consulted,  and  all 
the  difficulties  of  distance  would  intervene  to  prevent  a 
speedy  relief  from  that  deadlock.  If  the  day  comes 
when  you  have  a  stern  demand,  and  an  overwhelming 
demand  of  a  Parliament  in  this  country,  backed  by  the 
democracy  of  this  country  suffering  acutely  from  high 
food  prices,  that  the  taxes  should  be  removed,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  Minister  in  charge  has  to  get  up  and 
say  that  he  will  bring  the  matter  before  the  next  Colo- 
nial Conference  two  years  hence,  or  that  he  will  address 
the  representatives  of  the  Australian  or  Canadian  Gov- 
ernments through  the  agency  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
and  that  in  the  meanwhile  nothing  can  be  done — when 
you  have  produced  that  situation,  then,  indeed,  you  will 
have  exposed  the  fabric  of  the  British  Empire  to  a 
wrench  and  a  shock  which  it  has  never  before  received, 
and  which  anyone  who  cares  about  it  cannot  fail  to 
hope  that  it  may  never  sustain." 

Damaged   Relations   with   Foreign  Countries. 

Not  less  injurious  would  be  the  damage  done  to  our 
peaceable  relations  with  foreign  nations,    from   whom 
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we  are  invited  suddenly  to  witlidraw  the  free  market 
which  they  have  so  long  enjoyed  to  their  benefit  and 
ours. 

It  is  futile  to  urge  that  foreign  nations  can  have  no 
reasonable  ground  for  complaint  against  us,  for  placing 
taxes  on  their  goods  entering  our  markets  equivalent  to 
those  they  place  upon  our  goods  entering  their  markets, 
or  for  favouring  our  Colonies  at  their  expense.  The 
foreign  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  farmers  who 
are  injured  by  the  loss  of  our  market,  or  by  the  neces- 
sity of  submitting  their  goods  to  customs  duties  which 
were  not  imposed  before,  will  feel  a  sense  of  injury, 
and  will  arouse  in  their  country  a  feeling  of  resent- 
ment against  Great  Britain  which  will  be  none  the 
less  dangerous  because  it  is  unreasonable  and  un- 
just. Nor  is  this  all.  The  diminution  of  our 
import  and  export  trade  with  these  foreign  countries, 
which  it  is  the  chief  object  of  the  Preference  system 
to  bring  about,  involves  a  weakening  of  the  surest 
and  most  concrete  bonds  of  common  interest  between 
our  nation  and  theirs,  and  thus  damages  the  most 
substantial  guarantee  of  peace.  We  shall  still  be 
competing  with  Germany,  the  United  States,  and 
other  industrial  countries  .  for  many  neutral  mar- 
kets ;  our  vast  Imperial  territorial  interests  will  still 
raise  controversial  issues  between  us  and  them.  It 
will  be  easier  for  an  international  difference  to  ripen 
into  a  quarrel,  and  a  quarrel  to  lead  to  an  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  when  the  sense  of  injury  is  rankling  in  many 
a  foreign  manufacturer  and  merchant  who  has  lost  a 
profitable  trade  with  Great  Britain  or  some  Colony,  and 
when  a  war  is  no  longer  opposed  by  strongly  organised 
commercial  and  financial  interests  in  the  two  countries, 
to  whom  a  war  would  be  disastrous. 

Woi'LD  Imperil  Our  National  Subsistence. 

Finally,  in  case  of  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
a  great  naval  Power,  the  national  peril  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  a  policy  which  rendered  us  de- 
pendent for  our  food  supply  and  the  raw  materials  of 
our  manufactures  upon  our  Colonies. 
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So  far  is  this  danger  from  being  adequately  recog- 
nised, that  one  of  the  chief  arguments  of  PreferentiaHsts 
is  directed  to  maintaining  the  very  opposite,  viz.,  the 
increased  resisting  strength  vi^hich  Imperial  self-suffici- 
ency would  bestow.  Mr.  Smartt,  for  instance,  argued 
thus  :* — "We  are  always  told  that  while  the  Navy  holds 
the  seas,  England  will  be  able  to  feed  herself  ;  but 
supposing  you  had  a  great  European  war,  and  you 
had  a  combination  of  great  wheat-producing  coun- 
tries against  you,  and  by  your  policy  you  re- 
fused to  encourage  Canada,  Australia,  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  Empire — with  their  enormous  resources — 
the  command  of  the  seas  would  be  useless  if  the  coun- 
tries who  grow  wheat  were  banded  against  you,  and 
would  not  ship  that  wheat  to  feed  your  starving  popu- 
lation." 

"  A  combination  of  great  wheat-producing  coun- 
tries "  !  The  great  wheat  and  wheat-flour  exporting 
countries  outside  the  British  Empire  are  the  United 
States,  Russia,  Roumania,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Argentina.  Does  Mr.  Smartt  seriously  suggest  the 
probability  of  such  a  combination?  Is  our 
fiscal  policy  to  be  guided  by  so  preposterous  a 
supposition  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  what  would  be  our  situation  if, 
as  is  quite  possible,  we  were  to  weaken  the  pledges  of 
peace  which  a  great  and  expanding  trade  with  foreign 
States  provides?  It  would  be  foolish  to  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  possibility  of  a  war  with  a  nation  possessing  a 
powerful  navy  and  capable  of  harrying  our  Imperial 
transport  trade.  Suppose  a  war  with  Germany,  France, 
or  the  United  States.  A  hostile  navy  would,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  present  laws  of  war,  be  entitled  to  seize 
or  destroy  the  ships  carrying  our  wheat  supply  from 
Canada,  Australia,  and  India.  If,  then,  we  had,  by 
preferential  tariffs,  displaced  the  wheat  which  now 
comes  to  us  from  foreign  lands  by  an  all-Imperial 
wheat  supply,  the  whole  of  the  supply  required  to  feed 
four-fifths  of  our  people  would  be  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  our  enemy.     On  the  other  hand,  if  we  retained  our 
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present  large  dependence  upon  foreign  sources  of  sup- 
ply, the  enemy  would  not  be  entitled  to  stop  the 
entrance  of  the  wheat  unless  they  had  accomplished  the 
impossible  task  of  making  an  effective  blockade  of  all 
our  ports. 

An  all-Imperial  wheat  supply  would  mean  a  serious 
risk  of  national  starvation  in  case  of  war  with  a  single 
strong  naval  Power. 

Summary  of   Injuries. 

We  have  already  seen  that  neither  by  Imperial 
preference  nor  by  any  other  method  is  it  possible  to 
realise  the  vision  of  a  self-sufificing  Empire.  Even  were 
it  possible,  it  would  not  be  desirable. 

No  preferential  stimulus  that  we  could  offer  would 
go  far  towards  such  self-sufficiency.  We  should  still 
have  to  draw  a  great  part  of  our  food  and  raw  materials 
from  foreign  nations  irritated  by  the  protective  duties 
put  upon  their  imports  into  our  country.  In  order  to 
make  the  preference  efficacious,  we  should  have  to 
build  it  on  to  a  protective  system,  which  would  impose 
upon  our  people  the  waste  and  the  corruption  which 
protection  everywhere  involves.  Far  from  binding 
the  Colonies  closer  to  each  other  and  to  the  Mother 
Country,  it  would  introduce  into  our  Empire  a  powerful 
and  persistent  disruptive  force,  substituting  for  the 
present  Imperial  sentiment  passions  of  greed,  jealousy, 
and  suspicion,  which  genuine  divergencies  of  business 
interest,  disclosed  in  the  negotiations  for  tariff  changes, 
would  continually  feed.  Each  Colony  would  be  con- 
stantly competing  with  the  rest  to  get  the  lion's  share 
of  the  preferential  market,  and  would  haggle  with  the 
Mother  Country  for  better  terms  of  preference ;  the 
dominance  of  the  Home  Government,  by  virtue  of  her 
larger  population  and  her  protectorship  of  the  "  un- 
free  "  Empire,  would  be  a  constant  offence  to  the  self- 
governing  Colonies,  generating  a  new  disruptive  power, 
anti-Imperialism  in  the  Colonies,  anti-Colonialism  in 
Great  Britain. 

Finally,  preference  must  certainly  loosen  our  rela- 
tions  with   the   leading   foreign   powers,    increase   the 
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risks     of     an     outbreak     of     hostilities,     and     gravely 
jeopardise  our  food  supply  in  the  event  of  war. 

Two  Results  of  the  Conference. 

Our  examination  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Colonial 
Conference  in  the  lig^ht  of  the  determinate  facts  and 
forces  of  recent  political  and  industrial  history  yields 
two  plain  results. 

In  the  first  place,  the  proposal  of  a  system  of  pre- 
ferential tariffs  as  an  instrument  for  binding  the  self- 
governing  Colonies  closer  to  one  another  and  to  Great 
Britain,  and  for  thus  securing  the  solidarity  and 
economic  self-sufficiency  of  the  British  Empire,  is 
stripped  of  any  shreds  of  plausibility  it  appeared  to 
possess.  The  smallness  of  the  gain  which  any  sort  or 
size  of  Colonial  preferences  could  secure  to  Great 
Britain,  in  compensation  for  the  magnitude  of  the  losses 
and  the  risks  incurred  by  the  abandonment  of  our 
free  import  system  involved  in  our  adoption  of  any  real 
preference  to  the  Colonies,  makes  it  undeserving  of 
consideration  as  a  practical  proposal.  To  suppose,  in- 
deed, that  this  or  any  exposure  will  at  once  kill  Colonial 
preferences  as  a  political  device  and  a  party  cry,  would 
be  to  impute  to  politics  a  measure  of  rationality  they  do 
not  possess.  But  while  the  Protectionist  Party  here 
will  doubtless  continue  to  wave  this  Imperialist  flag 
from  platforms  as  before,  astuter  workers  for  Fiscal 
Reform  will  see  the  advisability  of  keeping  the  pro- 
posal in  the  vague,  partly  because  they  must  henceforth 
admit  that  the  adoption  of  Colonial  Preference  involves 
taxing  both  foods  and  raw  materials,  partly  because 
they  will  recognise  that  any  attempt  to  give  con- 
crete expression  to  the  proposal  will  expose  its 
antagonism  alike  to  the  protective  as  to  the  retaliatory 
principles  which  form  their  true  objective. 

This  inherent  conflict  between  the  protective  and 
the  preferential  motives  we  have  seen  already  illus- 
trated in  the  brief  history  of  the  Colonial  Preferences. 
So  superior  are  and  must  remain  the  means  of  enforc- 
ing the  protective  claims  that  these  preferences,  after 
a  flickering,  precarious  existence,  will  either  disappear 
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or  survive  as  graceful  ornaments  in  the  Colonial  protec- 
tive systems. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  made  manifest  that,  while 
the  Colonies  will  welcome  any  conference  or  council 
of  a  deliberative  nature,  in  which  free  discussion  of 
matters  of  common  interest  takes  place  between 
Go\ernment  and  Government,  and  while  they  are  pre- 
pared for  further  co-operation  in  the  furtherance 
of  commerce  or  defence,  they  will  not  lay  down  in  any 
formal  contract  any  shred  of  legislative  or  administra- 
tive liberty  they  already  possess.  As  free  agents  they 
will  discuss  and  negotiate  and,  as  far  as  possible,  co- 
operate for  the  common  good  of  the  Empire,  but  in 
every  matter  they  will  retain  the  right  of  initiation 
and  of  ratification  for  their  peoples  and  their  Govern- 
ments. Not  merely  do  they  recognise  the  paramountcy 
of  their  interest  in  preserving  in  their  own  hands  the 
guidance  of  their  political  destiny  as  individual  Colonies 
and  as  Colonial  aggregates,  but  they  now  understand, 
as  they  did  not  in  the  first  flush  of  Imperial  sentiment 
attendant  on  the  Boer  War,  that  any  formal  political 
union  upon  closer  terms  with  the  Mother  Country,  such 
as  has  been  suggested,  must  involve  not  merely  a 
diminution  of  their  Colonial  liberties  but  the  assump- 
tion of  an  unknown  and  an  uncontrolled  quantity  of 
new  Imperial  burdens.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  words,  so 
often  quoted,  remain  as  true  as  ever,  and  may  be 
deemed  the  expression  of  a  final  truth  :  "  The  link 
which  unites  us,  almost  invisible  as  it  is,  sentimental 
in  its  character,  is  one  which  we  would  gladly 
strengthen ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  proved  itself 
to  be  so  strong  that  certainly  we  would  not  wish  to 
substitute  for  it  a  chain  which  might  be  galling  in  its 
incidence.  "* 

*  Cd.    1,299,   page  3- 
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^OTE 

This  papc)'^  now  slightly  altered  and  enlarged^ 
was  read  before  a  meeting  of  the  East  India 
Association,  held  at  Caxton  Hall^  on  the  i^th 
Alareh,  iQoy,  over  ivhich  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Reay^  G. C.S.I,  presided.  Of  it,  in  its  original 
form,  Sir  fames  Mackay,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.J.E., 
■wrote:  ''^  I  have  read  the  enclosed  paper  C"  India 
and  the  Nciv  Fiscal  Scheme^ )  by  Air.  S.  M.  Mitra. 
It  is  concise,  uncxaggeraicd,  economicallv  cor- 
rect as  far  as  mv  humble  judgment  goes,  and  I 
agree  with  every  one  of  his  statements.  I  have 
never  seen  India  s  case  so  well  or  so  simply 
and  truly  put.  It  would  have  given  me  great 
pleasure  to  preside  at  his  meeting,  but  my  posi- 
tion on  the  India  Council  prevents  me  from 
doing  so.  If  possible,  I  shall  attend  the 
vieetins:^'' 


2nd  April,   1907 


bECRETARY, 

Cobden  Club, 


INDIA  AND  IMPERIAL  REFORM. 

In  the  Fiscal  controversy  the  position  of  India  has 
hardly  received  any  attention.  The  so-called  leaders 
of  Indian  thought  have  not  even  discussed  it.  There 
is  not  a  word  in  the  "  Omnibus  Resolutions  "  of  the 
Indian  Congress  about  this  most  important  subject, 
which  affects  the  economic  condition  of  300,000,000 
of  the  Indian  people.  A  retired  Anglo-Indian  official, 
indeed,  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge,  K.C.I.E.,  Chairman  of 
Devonshire  Tariff  Reform  League,  has  just  published 
a  book  entitled  "  India  and  Imperial  Preference "  ; 
but  a  perusal  of  it  reminds  one  of  the  old  saying 
"  when  you  have  a  very  weak  case,  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  abuse  your  opponent's  attorney."  .The  book 
abounds  with  such  choice  expressions  as  "  suicidal 
Cobdenite  folly "  (page  22),  "  silly  free-fooders " 
(page  41) ;  it  refers  to  Free  Traders  as  "  timorous 
souls "  (page  44),  to  Free  Trade  as  "  silly,  antiquated 
bigotry "  (page  49),  and  to  Lord  Curzon's  famous 
despatch  on  India  and  the  Preferential  Tariff  scheme 
as  an  "  impotent  document "  (page  40),  a  "  slovenly 
document  "  (page  70),  and  "  pitifully  mean  "  (page  69). 
Strong  and  unjustifiable  language,  though  pleasing 
to  the  gallery,  can  never  appeal  to  the  thoughtful 
section  of  the  British  public.  It  is  a  pity  that  Sir 
Roper  Lethbridge  forgot  that,  in  trying  to  cha  iipion 
the  cause  of  his  "  Tariff  Reform  "  party,  he  practically 
questioned  the  intelligence  of  the  British  nation, 
when  he  asked  his  readers  to  accept  vituperation  for 
stern  commercial  facts. 


Sir  Roper  Lethbridge  claims  (page  4)  that  his 
"  arguments  and  conclusions,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
whether  accurate  or  inaccurate,  have,  at  any  rate, 
been  framed  on  strictly  scientific  lines  that  wih 
be  accepted  as  such  by  every  tramed  and  experi- 
enced economist."  I  confess  I  find  it  difficult  to 
deal  with  "  strictly  scientific "  inaccuracies !  Sir 
Roper  Lethbridge  promises  India  everything  ex- 
cept Old  Age  Pensions,  which  other  Tariff  Re- 
formers promise  for  the  United  Kingdom.  He 
says  (page  3)  "  the  idea  of  India  imposing  protection 
against  Lancashire  goods  and  other  British-made 
commodities  is  an  idle  and  mischievous  dream  "  (page 
61),  "the  Indians  may  rest  assured  that  they  will 
never  get  protection  against  Lancasmre."  There- 
fore he  advises  India  to  join  in  supporting  the  Impe- 
rial Preference  scheme.  This  is  how  he  translates 
his  economic  theories  into  practice.  He  suggests 
(page  68)  Imperial  Preference  with  regard  to  Indian 
wheat.  He  devotes  several  pages  of  his  book  to  the 
question  of  Indian  wheat  supply  ;  but  he  forgets  that 
Indian  wheat,  without  any  preference  whatsoever, 
has  been  very  successful  in  the  London  market.  In 
1905  India  exported  to  the  Lhiited  Kingdom  wheat 
worth  iJ^7, 882,978,  or  more  than  double  that  from 
Canada,  viz.,  ^,'3,065,941.  In  fact,  India  sends  more 
wheat  to  the  United  Kingdom  than  all  the  self- 
governing  Colonies  fut  together.  Surely  Sir  Roper 
Lethbridge,  as  an  ardent  Tariff  Reformer,  does  not 
really  mean  that  Indian  wheat  should  altogether  oust 
Canadian  wheat  from  the  United  Kingdom !  Leav- 
ing Sir  Roper  Lethbridge  to  his  benevolent  theories, 
let  us  try  to  face  stern  facts  wh'ch  stand  in  the  way 
of  so-called  Tariff  Reform. 

Mr.     Chamberlain's     Preferential    Tariff     scheme 


suggested  no  definite  measures.  The  resolution 
passed  at  the  Colonial  Conference  of  igo2  was 
of  an  extremely  general  and  indefinite  character, 
hedged  round,  as  Lord  Curzon  observed,  with  quali- 
fications and  provisos  calculated  to  admit  of  almost 
any  limitation,  variation,  or  exception  when  applied 
in  practice  tO'  the  conditions  of  any  particular 
colony.  The  proposed  scheme  can  hardly  be  dis- 
cussed until  it  is  further  developed.  The  Indian 
Tariff,  with  one  or  tw^o  unimportant  exceptions, 
imposes  duties  purely  for  revenue  purposes.  Tne 
Indian  Fiscal  system  is  almost  free  from  any  protec- 
tive intention.  Only  the  countervailing  sugar  duties 
may  be  regarded  as  protective  in  a  way.  Sometimes 
India  is  forced  to  shape  her  policy,  not  in  accordance 
with  her  interests,  but  according  to  the  demands  of 
other  constituents  of  the  Empire.  But  a  line  should 
be  drawn  somewhere.  India  is  not  quite  fairly 
treated.  The  United  Kingdom  levies  duties  on 
India's  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  unrefined  sugar.  Her 
duty  on  Indian  coffee  is  about  19  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  while  on  Indian  tea  it  is  as  much  as  90  per 
cent. !  Her  duty  on  Indian  tobaccos  is  not  ad 
valorem,  but,  being  imposed  according  to  weight,  it 
operates  severely  on  her  tobacco,  which  is  all  of  the 
cheaper  varieties.  If,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
foreign  system  of  tariffs,  the  United  Kingdom  were 
to  impose  a  reasonable  duty  on  synthetic  indigo,  as 
a  chemical  compound,  while  admitting  natural  indigo 
free,  as  a  raw  material,  it  would  benefit  India  enor- 
mously. But  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  British  fiscal 
system,  instead  of  being  altered  to  benefit  India,  is 
in  danger  of  being  altered  with  the  result  of  causing 
harm  to  poor  India  for  the  sake  of  the  self-govern- 
ing Colonies.     Is  it  fair  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of 


300,000,000  loyal  subjects  in  order  to  further  tlie 
supposed  interests  of  only  11,000,000  belonging"  to 
the  self-g-overning-  Colonies  ?  The  people  of  these 
Colonies  are,  no  doubt,  of  English  extraction ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  300,000,000  in  India  are  not  of  savage 
tribes,  but,  as  Lord  Curzon  said  in  his  Guildhall 
speech  in  July,  1904,  "of  races  with  traditions  and 
civilisations  much  older  than  that  of  England,  with  a 
history  not  inferior  to  England  in  dignity  or  ro- 
mance." The  Premiers  who  meet  at  the  Colonial 
Conferences  are,  no  doubt,  men  of  great  talents  ;  yet 
they  work — most  naturally — only  within  their  own 
limits.  None  of  these  Conferences  have  so  far  faced 
the  subject  of  India  in  their  Empire  arrangement. 
Without  India  the  Colonial  Conferences,  instead  of 
being  Imperial,  were  only  Departmental  organisa- 
tions. Perhaps  it  was  as  inexpedient  to  ask  those 
who  had  a  prejudice  against  British  Indian  labour 
to  concern  themselves  with  the  interests  of  India,  as 
it  would  be  unfair  to  compel  India  to  give  a  prefer- 
ence to  countries  that  have  introduced  legislation 
against  their  British  Indian  fellow  subjects.  Any- 
how, poor  India  had  no  representative — official  or 
non-official — in  these  Conferences,  though  their  de- 
liberations would  indirectly,  nevertheless  enormously, 
affect  the  economic  position  of  the  300,000,000  people 
belonging  to  the  Empire.  All  India  must,  therefore, 
be  grateful  to  the  Liberal  Government  for  appointmg 
a  representative  to  watch  India's  interest  in  the  forth- 
coming Conference  next  month.  The  two  Agenda 
papers  of  the  forthcoming  Colonial  Conference  have, 
unfortunately,  not  a  word  about  India. 

Unlike  the  self-governing  Colonies,  India  does 
not  say  "  Daughter  am  I  in  my  mother's  house, 
but   mistress   in   my  own."       India   is   not   a   colony 
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clinging-    to    the    parent    stem    only    till    it    reaches 
maturity    and    is    capable    of    separate    growth,    but 
is  like  one  of  those  dependent  roots  of  the  mighty 
banyan  tree,  which,  as  it  grows  and  develops,  adds 
to   the    strength    and   widens   out   the   circumference 
of  the  parent  tree.     In  other  words,   India  is   irre- 
vocably bound  up  with  Great  Britain.       India  is  her 
civic  as  well  as  economic  asset.     India's  martial  races 
serve    in    the    Indian    Army,    her    citizens    pay    their 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  Empire.     They  were  soldiers 
of  the  Indian  Army  who  recently,  when  India  herself 
was   distracted   and   weighed   down   by   famine   and 
plague,  saved  the  colony  of  Natal  from  being  overrun 
by  Boers  at  the  beginning  of  the  South  African  cam- 
paign, rescued  the  Legations  at  Pekin,  and  recovered 
"Somaliland  from  the  Mullah.     But,  as  Lord  Curzon 
observed  in  his  Guildhall  speech  already  mentioned, 
in  the  happiness  of  England's  insular  detachment,  or 
in  the  pride  of  racial  expansion,  the  average  English- 
man forgets  that  the  greatest  constituents  of  the  Em- 
pire in  scale  and  in  importance  lie  neither  in  these 
islands  nor  in  the  colonies,  but  in  the  Asiatic  De- 
]:)endency.     Not  only  in  population  India  represents 
three-fourths  of  the  Empire,  but  she  purchases  nearly 
one-third  of  the  total  cotton  goods  produced  by  Lan- 
cashire.    She  federates  with  England  on  England's 
terms.     While  Great  Britain  receives  no  contribution 
in  aid  of  Imperial  defence  from   Canada,  and  very 
little  from  other  self-governing  Colonies,  India  pays 
over  ;^  1 00,000  per  annum  for  the  British  Navy,  and 
pays  her  share  of  the  military  expenditure  of  an  Im- 
perial character.     India  is  very  useful  to  the  Empire 
in  various  ways.    During  the  recent  troubles  in  Africa 
and  China,  India  supplied  21,000,000  rounds  of  am- 
munition and    114,000  projectiles  and  shells,    11,000 


tents,  11,000  sets  of  saddlery,  315,000  helmets, 
169,000  blankets,  290,000  pairs  of  boots,  42,000  tons 
of  fodder  and  rations,  and  940,000  garments  of 
various  descriptions,  in  addition  to  11,600  horses, 
6,700  mules  and  ponies,  and  2,700  bullocks.  Last, 
thoug-h  not  least,  in  1902  India  undertook  to  raise, 
for  the  Colonial  Office,  five  native  regiments  for  ser- 
vice in  the  Asiatic  Colonies  or  possessions  of  Great 
Britain.  Thus  the  union  of  Great  Britain-with  India 
is  so  intimate  that  their  relations  v/ith  one  another 
must  necessarily  leave  their  marks  on  both  countries. 
India,  therefore,  cannot  be  overlooked  as  a  factor  in 
the  solution  of  the  fiscal  problem.  In  consideration 
of  the  part  played  by  India  in  the  Imperial  system, 
and  the  services  rendered  by  India  in  time  of  Eng- 
land's trouble,  it  is  only  natural  for  India  to  expect 
England  to  hold  the  scales  even  between  her  colonies 
and  her  great  Dependency. 

Trade  with  Colonies  and  India. 
Indians — the  majority  of  them — are,  no  doubt, 
poor  individually,  but  collectively  their  importance 
as  a  constituent  element  of  the  British  Empire  can 
hardly  be  disregarded.  Though  politically  India,  as 
a  Dependency,  occupies  an  inferior  position  to  the 
self-governing  Colonies,  yet,  from  an  economic  point 
of  view,  Great  Britain  cannot  make  a  change  in  her 
'  own  fiscal  policy  without  watching  its  effects,  how- 
ever indirect,  upon  India.  Economically,  India  can- 
not be  considered  a  negligible  quantity,  when  the 
value  of  Great  Britain's  export  to  India  is  remem- 
bered. In  1903  it  amounted  to  ^^37, 359,016,  includ- 
ing the  value  of  stores  shipped  for  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment {vide  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  1905.     Cd.  3,022,  page  368),  which 


is  actually  more  than  her  exports  to  the  self-govern- 
ing Colonies  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
put  together.  In  that  year  Great  Britain  exported, 
in  value : — 

To  Canada         ...         ...         ...       ;^ii,ii2,577 

To  Australia  (including  Tasmania)  ...         ...         16,144,438 

To  New  Zealand  ...         ...         ...         ...  6,361,390 

/33,^x8,405 

Every  year  Great  Britain  is  gaining  more  in  her 
exports  to  India  than  in  her  exports  to  the  self- 
governing  Colonies.  Let  us  take  the  last  three 
years : — 

1903.  1904.               1905.  Increase. 

To  Canada       ,. .  ;^ir,ii2,577  /lo, 624, 221  ;^ii,909,244  £'/g6,66j 

To  Australia*  ...     16,144,438  17,336,470      16,991,009  846,571 

To  New  Zealand       6,361,390  6,315,090       6,425,793  64,403 

Total   ...  ;,fi,707,64i 

To  Indiat ^37. 359. 016  £0,3.821,615  ^7. 373.^77  /io,oi4,66i 

*  Including  Tasmania. 
+  Including  the  value  of  stores  for  the  Indian  Governmeni. 

These  figures,  which  are  taken  from  the  latest 
Blue-book  already  referred  to,  clearly  show  that, 
while  Great  Britain's  exports  to  India  in  the  last  three 
years  have  increased  by  no  less  than  ;i^  10,0 14,661, 
her  exports  to  the  three  important  self-governing 
Colonies  put  together  have  increased  by  only 
;^ 1, 707,64 1  ;  or,  in  other  words,  Great  Britain's  ex- 
port to  India,  in  the  last  three  years,  has  increased 
about  six  times  her  combined  exports  to  the  self- 
governing  Colonies  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  And  what  is  more  important,  Great  Britain's 
trade  with  India,  as  the  Blue-booR  figures  conclusively 
prove,  unlike  that  with  some  of  the  important 
Colonies,  has  expanded  steadily,   continuously,    and 
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satisfactorily.      In  the   British   Empire  India,  there- 
fore, offers  the  best  market  for  British  goods. 

Moreover  the  figures  already  quoted  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  that  India  is  dowered  with  immeasur- 
able possibilities  for  the  future  expansion  of  Great 
Britain's  trade.  Besides,  unless  the  teeming  millions 
in  India  had  implicit  faith  in  the  pure  and  lofty 
motives  of  Great  Britain,  and  were  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  she  continued  to  safeguard  their  inter- 
ests, the  76,000  British  troops  garrisoned  in  India— a 
tiny  speck  of  white  foam  upon  a  dark  and  thunderous 
ocean— would  be  utterly  inadequate  to  keep  India 
tranquil.  If  by  any  act  of  omission  Great  Britain  un- 
wittingly shakes  the  faith  of  her  Indian  subjects  in 
her  bond  fides  she  would  irretrievably  damage  the 
stupendous  and  stately  edifice  of  the  Indian  Empire 
which  British  statesmanship  has  taken  generations  to 
build  up.  Mr.  Morley,  in  his  last  Indian  Budget 
speech  in  July,  1906,  said,  "India  holds  one  of  the 
three  or  four  master  keys  of  the  strength  of  Great 
Britain.  ...  Of  all  the  subjects  which  engage 
our  attention — for  example,  in  this  Session,  education, 
taxation,  foreign  relations,  the  Army,  the  Fleet, 
North  Africa  and  South  Africa — not  one  of  them 
exceeds  in  moment  and  importance  to  this  country 
the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the  policy  that  is  pur- 
sued in  India"  British  policy,  whether  pursued  in 
India  or  towards  India  at  home  or  in  the  Colonies, 
must  be  far-sighted,  statesmanlike,  and  impartial.  As 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  pointed  out  in  his  speech  at 
Manchester  on  the  19th  of  February,  1904,  "the 
condition  of  India  is  of  vast  importance  to  Lanca- 
shire. That  her  m*arkets  should  be  free  and  her 
people  prosperous  and  contented  is  absolutely  vital 
to  Lancashire  trade."       The  poverty  of  the  Indian 
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peasant,  largely  due  to  centuries  of  practical  anarchy, 
is  a  stern  fact  which  has  to  be  recognised.  The 
prosperity  of  India  does  not  depend  upon  her 
productiveness  alone.  In  a  great  measure  it  de- 
pends upon  the  relations  of  her  productivity  to 
the  consuming  markets  in  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's fiscal  scheme  is  avowedly  aimed  at  the  con- 
solidation of  the  British  Empire.  The  Empire 
consists  of  about  400,000,000  people,  out  of  which 
number  the  300,000,000  in  India  are,  unhke  the 
people  of  Canada,  Australia,  or  New  Zealand,  not 
connected  with  Great  Britain  by  ties  of  blood,  or 
of  speech,  or  of  religious  or  social  affinity.  It  is, 
therefore,  most  desirable  that  the  fiscal  tie  between 
Great  Britain  and  India  should  be  most  effective  as 
the  bond  of  Empire.  Economic  unity  is  essential  to 
the  unity  of  Defence.  Mutual  interests  constitute 
the  primary  factors  which  bind  individuals  as  well  as 
nations.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  people  in  India 
are  quite  illiterate.  Therefore  politics  do  not,  and 
cannot,  enter  into  the  ordinary  life  of  the  teemmg 
millions  of  India ;  but  commercial  changes  sooner  or 
later  touch  the  poorest  Indian  peasant,  and  are  there- 
fore a  constant  element  of  possible  approach  or  di- 
vergence between  British  and  Indian  interests. 

In  Lord  George  Hamilton's  telegram  of  the  7th 
August,  1903,  the  attention  of  the  Government  of 
India  was  directed  to  the  resolution  passed  at  the 
Conference  of  the  Colonial  Prime  Ministers  in  1902 
in  favour  of  preferential  tariffs  as  between  different 
members  of  the  British  Empire.  Lord  Curzon  con- 
sidered the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  Indian 
interests,  and  the  Despatch  of  the  Government  of 
India,  dated  the  22nd  of  October,   1903  (cd.   1,931), 
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said,  "  it  is  more  the  interests  of  India  to  leave 
matters  as  they  are  than  to  embark  on  a  new  fiscal 
policy,  etc."  But  if  India,  in  her  own  interests,  does 
not  desire  to  participate  in  the  preferential  tariff 
scheme,  can  she  remain  quite  aloof  ?  Can  she  avoid 
being  drawn  into  it  ?  Wouia  not  the  preferential 
tariff  scheme  affect  her,  even  if  she  avoided  direct 
participation   in   it  ? 

The  permanent  debt  of  India  on  which  interest  is 
payable  in  England  is  about  i^2 14,000,000  {vide  Mr. 
Morley's  Budget  Speech,  July,  1906).  Her  net  ex- 
ternal obligations  are  about  i^  16,000,000  per  annum 
{vide  Lord  Curzon's  despatch  No.  324,  dated  the 
22nd  October,  1903).  The  major  part  of  this  great 
charge,  as  has  been  so  ably  pointed  out  by  Lord  Cur- 
zon  (cd.  1 931),  is  payable  in  a  currency  different  from 
that  in  which  her  revenues  are  collected.  The  only 
means  consistent  with  India's  power  of  discharging 
this  obligation  lie  in  the  preservation  of  an  equiva- 
lent excess  of  exports  from  India  over  imports  into 
India.  Thus  India  has  to  stimulate  her  exports  in 
every  way  she  can.  With  great  difficulty  Lord  Curzon 
succeeded  in  making  the  Indian  exchange  steady. 
The  stability  of  Indian  finance  now  commands  public 
confidence,  and  Indian  rupee  securities  are  now  rising 
in  value  in  the  London  market,  and  there  is  the 
nucleus  of  a  reserve  of  gold.  Now,  if,  owing  to  a 
change  in  Great  Britain's  fiscal  policy,  the  balance 
of  trade  in  India's  favour  should  dwindle,  her  ex- 
change will  suffer,  and  the  value  of  the  rupee  will 
again  go  down.  Such  a  catastrophe  to  India  would 
inevitably  react  on  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of 
the  intmiate  relations  of  the  two.  It  is,  therefore, 
that  the  Conservative  leader,  Mr.  Balfour,  said  in  his 
speech  delivered  at  the  Scottish  Conservative  Club 
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fiscal  question  "  is  to  have  a  free  conference  with 
the  self-governing-  Colonies  and  India,  which  will 
determine  whether  an  arrangement  be  possible  or 
not."  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  author  of  the 
preferential  tariff  scheme,  in  his  letter  to  me  dated 
the  23rd  March,  1906  (which  was  published  in  the 
Times  of  the  27th  March,  1906),  himself  admitted  the 
truth  of  this  remark,  for  he  said,  "  in  reference  to  the 
possible  position  of  India,  if  a  conference  on  the 
subject  of  Tariff  Reform  is  held,  the  views  of  India, 
as  expressed  by  her  representatives,  ought,  in  his 
opinion,  to  have  the  same  weight  as  if  India  were  a 
self-governing  Colony." 

Trade  between  Germany  and  India. 

To  properly  understand  the  position  of  India  in 
the  fiscal  controversy,  I  must  refer  to  the  trade 
between  Germany  and  India,  which  has  during  the 
last  decade  experienced  a  marked  development ;  the 
total  value  of  the  annual  exports  from  India  to  Ger- 
many having  increased  about  50  per  cent.,  while  the 
total  value  of  the  annual  imports  to  India  from  Ger- 
many has  increased  lOO  per  cent,  {vide  German 
Trade  with  India,  cd.  2,682-48).  Germany  now  ranks 
third  in  importance  amongst  the  various  countries  of 
the  world,  both  in  the  value  of  the  import  and  of  the 
export  trade  of  India.  The  total  value  of  the  imports 
to  Germany  from  India  in  1904  amounted  to 
i^  14,745,000,  and  the  total  value  of  exports  from 
Germany  to  India  was  ^^4, 155,000.  Germany  takes 
direct  from  India  annually  about  one-fifth  of  the 
aggregate  Indian  cotton  crop.  She  also  imports,  in 
addition,  Indian  cotton  via  Great  Britain.  In  1904 
Germany  imported  one-fifth  of  the  total  Indian  raw 
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all  kinds,  one-tenth  of  the  total  quantity  of  rice,  and 
one-tenth  of  the  total  quantity  of  manganese  exported 
from  India.  Besides  these,  she  imports  from  India  large 
quantities  of  pepper,  wax,  oil  cake,  sandal  wood, 
black  lead,  tea,  etc.  The  fortunes  of  India's  imports 
from  Great  Britain  are  indissolubly  united  with  those 
of  India's  exports.  India  is  able  to  pay  for  imports 
from  Great  Britain  by  her  exports  to  the  Continent. 
India  exports  to  foreign  countries  far  more  than  she 
imports  from  them.  Thus  she,  by  her  exports  to 
foreign  countries,  obtains  a  credit  balance  of  annually 
about  ;^  1 4,000,000,  which  becomes  available  towards 
the  payment  of  what  are  called  the  annual  Home 
Charges.  It  is  the  exchange  of  India's  commerce 
by  this  triangular  route  that  enables  her  to  pay  the 
annual  interest  due  to  the  British  holder  of  India 
Stock.  The  Empire,  big  as  it  is,  is  not  big  enough 
to  consume  all  that  India  already  produces  of  some 
commodities.  In  her  trade  relations  with  Germany, 
India  is  the  gainer,  as  the  figures  given  above  clearly 
show.  India's  solvency  to  a  great  extent  depends 
on  the  fact  that  Indian  exports,  to  a  value  exceeding 
38  million  sterling,  and  approximating  to  one-half  of 
the  entire  volume  of  India's  export  trade,  are  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty  into  the  consuming  markets. 
India  is  an  exporter  almost  entirely  of  food  grains 
and  raw  materials.  Foreign  countries  no  doubt  re- 
quire raw  materials  for  their  manufacturing  industries. 
But,  as  Lord  Curzon  pointed  out  so  ably  in  his  des- 
patch already  referred  to,  India  does  by  no  mesms 
enjoy  an  effective  monopoly  in  food  grains  and  raw 
materials.  Her  success  in  foreign  markets  is  more 
due  to  the  cheapness  of  her  raw  materials  than  to 
their  quality  or  kind.     The  connection  of  Germany 
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and  other  foreign  countries  with  the  trade  of  India 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  proper  solution  of  the 
new  fiscal  scheme.  When  Great  Britain  puts  a 
tariff  on  German  goods  it  is  probable  that  Germany, 
through  her  tariff,  will  wreak  vengeance  on  India 
in  order  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  Great  Britain. 
Russia  enhanced  her  already  exorbitant  duty  on 
Indian  tea  as  an  answer  to  the  passing  of  the  Sugar 
Convention  Bill  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Russian 
duty  on  Indian  tea  is  simply  enormous,  amounting  to 
nearly  275  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  With  reference  to 
the  first  experiment  in  Tariff  Reform — the  Sugar 
Convention — the  following  questions  and  answers 
reproduced  verbatim  from  Hansard,  of  22nd  March, 
1906,  will  be  found  interesting. 

"RUSSIAN  DUTIES  ON  INDIAN  AND 
CEYLON  TEAS. 

Sir  Seymour  King  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  whether  he  is  aware  that 
Indian  and  Ceylon  tea,  shipped  to  Russian  European 
ports,  either  direct  or  via  United  Kingdom,  is  subject 
to  a  differential  duty  of  one  penny  per  pound  as 
against  tea  produced  by  other  countries  ;  and  whether, 
seeing  that  recent  telegrams  give  ground  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  Russian  Government  contemplate  still 
further  imposts  on  British  grown  tea,  and  that  orders 
for  Indian  and  Ceylon  tea  have  consequently  been 
held  back,  pending  further  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  will  say  whether  any  remonstrances  have 
been  addressed  to  the  Russian  Government ;  and 
whether  His  Majesty's  Government  will  use  every 
effort  to  prevent  this  industry  being  thus  handi- 
capped in  Russian  markets. 

Sir  Edward  Grey:  The  ansv.er    to    the    first 
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question  is  in  the  affirmative.  I  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  duty  will  be  further  increased.  It 
IS  not  proposed  to  make  further  representations  to 
the  Russian  Government,  as  those  made  a  few 
months  ago  led  to  no  result. 

Sir  Seymour  King:  Will  the  Government  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  retaliating  upon  Russian 
oil? 

Sir  Edward  Grey  :  These  particular  duties 
which  the  Russian  Government  have  imposed  are 
by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  prohibition  of  Russian 
sugar  under  the  Sugar  Convention.  I  do  not  think 
it  will  be  desirable  to  carry  the  game  of  retaliation 
any  further." 

Again  on  the  loth  April,  1906,  the  subject  was 
pursued  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  Russian  Retaliatory  Import  Duties. 

Sir  Seymour  King-.  To  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  whether,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Russian  Government  has  imposed 
extra  duties  on  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas,  by  way  of 
retaliation  for  .the  prohibition  of  Russian  sugar  by 
Great  Britain,  under  the  Brussels  Convention,  he 
can  state  if  Russia  has  retaliated  in  any  way  against 
any  of  the  other  nations  which  were  parties  to  the 
Convention  ;  and  if  not,  why  India,  which  was  not  a 
party  to  the  Sugar  Convention,  should  be  singled  out 
for  vicarious  punishment  for  Great  Britain's  action  ; 
and  what  steps  His  Majesty's  Government  propose 
to  take  for  India's  protection. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  :  The  reply  to  the  first  ques- 
tion is  in  the  negative.  With  regard  to  the  second, 
His  Majesty's  Government  have  not  been  informed 
of  the  reason  why  Russia  retaliated  upon  India  and 
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Ceylon  and  not  upon  the  United  Kingdom.  With 
regard  to  the  third,  1  would  refer  the  lion,  iiirnihi-r 
to  the  answer  given  to  him  on  the  22m\  ulluno," 

In  the  face  of  such  actual  retaliation  against 
India  for  the  action  of  Great  Britain,  Sir  Roper 
Lethbridge,  in  the  book  previously  quoted,  coolly 
takes  the  British  public  into  his  confidence  and  assures 
them  (page  37)  that  the  Protectionist  Government 
"  are  not  in  the  least  likely  to  increase  the  duties  on 
any  Indian  goods  whatever  simply  out  of  pique,  as 
some  silly  old  women  might  do."  One  fact,  how- 
ever, is  a  better  guide  than  fifty  speculations. 

A  tariff  discriminating  against  Russian  petro- 
leum, might,  for  a  time,  force  Russia  to  •  lower 
her  duty  on  Indian  tea.  But  a  tariff  war  in  the 
long  run  ruins  both  parties.  Russia's  tariff  Avar  with 
Germany,  which  lasted  from  August,  1893,  to  March, 
1894,  taught  both  countries  a  lesson  not  to  be  easily 
forgotten.  Trade  between  the  two  countries  reached 
the  lowest  point  it  had  touched  for  some  years.  The 
termination  of  hostilities  by  an  agreement  resulted 
in  a  renewal  of  growth  of  their  mutual  trade.  The 
trade  between  the  two  countries  increased  butji 
absolutely  and  in  proportion  to  that  with  other  coun- 
tries. The  exports  of  Russian  food  stuffs  to  Ger- 
m_any,  and  of  German  manufactures  to  Russia,  in- 
creased about  200  per  cent.  A  tariff  war  never 
pays.  India  has  probably  lost  more  by  Russia's  re- 
taliation on  her  tea  than  the  West  Indian  sugar  in- 
dustry has  gained.  It  would  be  interesting  to  cal- 
culate what  the  net  result  of  the  Sugar  Convention 
is — loss  or  gain  to  the  Empire  taken  as  a  whole.  As 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  observed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  29th  July,  1903,  in  his  speech  on  the 
Brussels     Sugar     Convention     Hill,     "  every     country 
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ought  to  be  governed  from  some  central  point  of 
view  where  all  classes  and  all  interests  are  propor- 
tionately represented."  Is  it  sound  statesmanship 
to  introduce  a  measure  which,  however  indirectly,  takes 
out  from  the  pockets  of  one  class  of  British  subjects  in 
order  to  fill  the  pockets  of  another  class  of  British 
subjects  ?  The  Sugar  Convention  has  not  benefited 
the  West  Indies  effectually,  but  has  made  India  suffer 
substantially.  Poor  India  was  apparently  sacrificed 
in  the  supposed — -not  real — interest  of  the  West 
Indies,  with  which  Great  Britain's  trade,  in  1905, 
amounted  to  only  i^  1,967, 165,  as  against  £^7,17^^^71 
with  India! 

That  any  change  in  the  fiscal  condition  of  India 
is  undesirable  was  held  not  only  by  Lord  Curzon, 
but  by  two  Secretaries  of  State  on  both  sides 
of  politics,  Sir  Henry  Fowler  and  Lord  George 
Hamilton  ;  by  three  other  ex- Viceroys,  Lord  North- 
brook,  Lord  Ripon,  and  Lord  Elgin  ;  and  at  least 
two  most  prominent  Governors,  Lord  Reay,  late 
Governor  of  Bombay,  and  Sir  M.  E.  Grant-Duff,  late 
Governor  of  Madras. 

England's  possession  of  India  constitutes  un- 
questionably the  greatest  and  most  solemn  trust  ever 
placed  in  the  hands  of  any  nation  since  the  creation 
of  the  world.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  in  1885, 
remarked  that  India  was  "  the  most  truly  bright  and 
precious  gem  in  the  Crown  of  the  King,  the  pos- 
session of  which  more  than  of  all  your  other  colonies 
or  great  possessions  raises  the  reputation  of  these 
small  islands  above  the  level  of  the  majority  of 
nations  and  of  states,  and  places  them  in  a  position 
of  equality  with,  and  possibly,  even  superiority  over, 
the  greatest  empires  of  ancient  and  modem  times." 
Lord  Curzon  supported  this  view  in  his  speech  at  the 
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Royal  Societies  Club  on  the  7th  November,  i8g8: 
"  India  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  pivot 
and  centre — I  do  not  say  the  geographical,  but  the 
political  and  Imperial  centre — of  the  British  Empire. 
There  lies  the  true  fulcrum  of  dominion,  the 
real  touchstone  of  our  Imperial  greatness  or  failure." 
At  the  recent  Delhi  Durbar,  in  his  memorable  speech, 
his  lordship  thus  emphasised  the  point :  "  I  think  a 
principal  condition  of  England's  strength  is  the 
possession  of  the  Indian  Empire  and  the  faithful 
attachment  and  service  of  His  Majesty's  Indian 
people." 

Honour  and  fair  play  alike  forbid  Great  Britain 
to  surrender  India's  interest  to  the  Colonies.  Empire 
is  larger  than  race  and  nationality.  It  is  with  Indian 
labour  that  the  colonists  work  the  plantations  of 
Demarara  and  Natal.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  preferen- 
tial tariff  scheme  is  aimed  at  the  competition  of 
white  continental  labour  with  white  British  labour. 
In  no  distant  future  England  will  have  to  face  the 
competition  of  cheaper  yellow  labour,  worked  by  in- 
telligent Japanese  heads  and  industrious  Chinese 
hands.  But  England's  possession  of  India  enables 
her  to  face  even  a  contingency  like  this.  In  fact, 
England  alone  among  the  Western  Powers  need  not 
dread  competition  with  Asiatic  cheap  labour.  When 
England  realises  her  position  properly  and  joins 
English  white  heads  to  Indian  brown  hands,  British 
Imperial  industries  would  enter  upon  an  era  of  pros- 
perity undreamt  of  yet.  The  political  force  and  the 
moral  grandeur  of  England  will  indisputably  be  in- 
creased by  the  association  of  India  in  all  conferences 
which  affect  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Emjiire,  and  the 
demonstration  of  such  real  cohesion  is  sure  to  raise 
the  British  Empire  in  tlie  estimation  of  the  world. 
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Lord  Curzon,  who  is  by  instinct  and  conviction 
a  true  Imperialist,  pointed  out  in  his  fourth  Budget 
Speech  at  Calcutta  on  the  26th  of  March,  1902,  that 
India's  services  to  the  Empire  "  do  not  stop  short  at 
the  loan  of  military  resources  and  men.  India  is  be- 
coming a  valuable  nursery  of  public  servants  in  every 
branch  of  administration,  upon  whom  foreign  gov- 
ernments as  well  as  the  British  Empire  show  an  in- 
creasing mclination  to  indent.  We  have  over  a 
dozen  officers  in  the  service  of  Siam,  we  have 
medical  officers  serving  in  Persia,  Abyssinia,  East 
Africa,  and  Straits  Settlements.  We  have  engineers 
in  Egypt,  Nigeria,  Uganda,  and  China.  We  have 
Postal  and  Telegraph  officers  at  the  source  of  the 
Nile,  on  the  Zambesi,  and  at  the  Cape." 

In  the  name  of  300,000,000  of  my  fellow  country- 
men, who  have  no  voice  in  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
Empire,  I  appeal  to  the  British  nation,  to  the  con- 
science of  a  free  and  high-minded  people,  whose 
sense  of  justice  is  not  limited  by  race  or  creed  or 
colour,  to  see  that  in  dealing,  with  Imperial  questions 
they  do  not  ignore  or  forget  the  interests  of  their 
loyal  fellow  subjects  in  India.  This  is  not  a  question 
of  amending  the  constitution  of  the  Government  of 
India,  or  giving  greater  political  power  or  more  ap- 
pointments to  Indians :  it  is  a  question  of  fiscal  policy 
affecting  the  lives  and  fortunes,  the  financial  and 
domestic  concerns  of  the  whole  population  of  that 
vast  Dependency  of  the  Crown. 

S.  M.  MiTRA. 


Printed  by  Caswell  &  Company,  Limited,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  London,  E.G. 
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WHAT    COLONIAL    PREFERENCE 
MEANS. 

Reprinted   from   Tlie  Produce  Markets'  Reviexv  of 
July  13  and  20,  1907. 

Whether  we  are  Liberals,  Conservatives,  or  Labour  men, 
all  parties  in  the  State  wish  well  to  our  fellow  subjects 
beyond  the  seas,  and  would  be  glad  to  help  them  if  we 
could.  The  Little  Englander  is,  in  fact,  an  imaginary 
being.  We  already  relieve  the  Colonies  of  the  necessity 
of  external  defence  at  a  cost  to  the  struggling  millions 
of  this  heavily-laden  country  of  some  65  million  pounds 
a  year,  or,  if  the  interest  on  our  debt  be  added,  of  some 
90  million  pounds,  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  our 
debt  was  to  a  large  degree  built  up  in  the  acquisition  and 
defence  of  our  Empire.  Beyond  this  we  have  supplied 
them  with  many  hundreds  of  millions  for  their  develop- 
ment, and  of  late  years  have  made  their  securities  Trustee 
stocks,  to  the  considerable  loss  of  our  own  funds.  Fur- 
ther, we  have  given  to  our  self-governing  Colonies  entire 
internal  liberty,  without  any  reservation  of  the  vast  Crown 
Lands  contained  in  them,  or  any  return  for  our  past 
expenditure  in  their  acquisition  and  development.  We 
have  left  them  complete  freedom  to  tax  the  manufactures 
of  the  home  country,  and  to  limit  the  immigration  of  our 
own  people  and  of  our  fellow  subjects  in  Crown  colonies 
and  possessions,  to  the  vast  and  fertile  regions  whose 
administration  we  have  handed  over  to  small  handfuls 
of  our  colonists.  This  represents  a  bold,  a  generous, 
and  a  broad-minded  policy,  deliberately  entered  upon  and 


pursued  by  the  Mother  Country  for  the  benefit  of  her 
children  beyond  the  four  seas.  Nor  does  anyone  at  home 
desire  to  take  back  anything  that  has  been  given,  or  to 
limit  the  freedom  of  these  great  new  English  communities. 
Rather  it  is  the  universal  wish  to  see  them  acquire  every 
fresh  liberty  they  may  want,  if  they  are  still  hampered  in 
any  way  by  old  traditions.  With  the  passage  of  time 
we  hope  to  see  the  Colonies  becoming  great  States  within 
the  British  Commonwealth,  As  years  go  on  we  look  to 
our  children  becoming  our  allies — under  a  common  Crown, 
and  to  our  race  in  our  own  dominions,  and  we  may  even 
hope  in  America,  not  only  progressing  morally,  socially, 
and  economically,  but  enforcing  a  Pax  Britannica  through- 
out the  world.  This  is  a  great  ideal  for  us  all  to  strive 
for.  Yet  it  is  what  Lord  Rosebery  has  called  sane  Im- 
perialism, devoid  of  covetousness  or  envy  of  other  peoples' 
prosperity  or  possessions,  and  free  from  the  slightest 
taint  of  that  music-hall  Jingoism  which  is  so  painful  a 
growth  of  late  years.  We  are  all  content  with  our  family 
estate,  and  while  we  mean  to  hold  it  against  all  comers, 
our  chief  desire  is  for  its  rapid  development. 

As  we  grow  older  we  all  become  aware  in  our  home 
circles  that  the  younger  generation  thinks  that  their 
parents  fall  behind  the  age  and  become  old-fashioned  in 
ideas,  while  the  elders  think  that  the  young  wish  to  go 
too  fast,  and  that  they  are  thus  liable  to  fall  into  errors 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  lot  of  young  men 
in  a  hurry.  This  condition  of  things  is  repeated  on  a  far 
larger  scale  in  our  Imperial  family.  Our  colonists  think 
the  old  folk  at  home  have  fallen  into  the  vale  of  years,  if 
they  have  not  reached  their  dotage,  and  that  all  wisdom 
is  to  be  found  among  the  younger  generations  across  the 
seas.  But  (as  Jowett  remarked  to  the  undergraduate 
who  obtruded  his  opinion  among  grave  and  reverend 
seniors)  we  are  none  of  us  so  wise  as  we  think,  even  the 


youngest  among  us.  While  the  old  country  is  willing  to 
learn  from  its  children,  it  has  a  long  history  of  error  and 
of  slow  progress  burnt  into  its  memory,  which  newer 
communities  have  not.  When,  therefore,  our  colonists 
adopt  our  discarded  methods  we  can  look  on  tolerantly, 
while  we  reflect  that  the  diseases  of  youth  have  to  be  gone 
through  before  maturity  is  reached,  and  that  this  is  all 
in  the  natural  course  of  humanity. 

Especially  is  this  attitude  natural  with  reference  to 
Protection,  that  old  economic  dragon  slain  by  us  so  long 
ago  and  after  such  fierce  struggles.  That  new  countries 
should  espouse  the  heresy  is  natural  enough,  for  in  them 
it  does  not  affect  their  food,  while  indirect  revenue  is  far 
more  easy  to  raise  in  young  and  scattered  communities, 
and  interested  parties  have  a  freer  hand  in  so  working 
fiscal  arrangements  as  to  divert  to  their  own  pockets  what 
should  be  public  revenue.  Hence  it  is  natural  enough 
that  our  colonists  should  have  adopted  Protection,  as  it 
has  not  such  obviously  evil  effects  in  new  countries,  with 
their  untapped  wealth  and  their  resources  enormous  in 
proportion  to  their  sparse  population.  It  is  also  natural 
enough  that  they  cannot  realise  that  we  are  in  a  totally 
different  position,  with  our  small  and  densely  peopled 
islands,  with  their  economic  developments  going  back  for 
two  thousand  years.  Our  Colonies  have  endless  supplies 
of  food  for  the  asking,  and  they  have  not  reached  the 
stage  when  they  can  profitably  manufacture  for  those 
outside  their  boundaries.  They  cannot,  therefore,  realise 
that  the  United  Kingdom  is  unable  to  feed  itself  without 
importing  corn  and  meat  from  abroad,  and  that  we  also 
live  by  manufacturing  for  the  world,  for  which  purpose 
we  have  to  import  increasing  quantities  of  raw  materials 
from  which  to  work.  In  short,  the  Colonies  export  food 
and  raw  materials,  and  we  export  the  manufactures,  by 
which   it   is  stated  that  one-third   of  our  population  live. 


Not  content  with  their  natural  development  in  opening  up 
virgin  continents,  our  Colonies,  hasting  to  emulate  old 
communities,  wish  also  to  manufacture,  a  natural  am- 
bition which  in  the  course  of  years  would  be  fulfilled 
without  injury,  but  which  can  only  be  attained  at  present 
by  Protection  :  that  is,  by  hindering  their  normal  develop- 
ment by  raising  the  cost  of  living,  and  thus  delaying  the 
growth  of  agriculture,  of  mining,  and  of  other  exploita- 
tions of  the  soil.  All  this,  however,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  us  at  home.  We  have  given  our  colonists  self- 
government,  and  this  includes  absolute  fiscal  freedom, 
even  when  they  proceed  to  shut  out  by  duties  those  manu- 
factures by  which  the  Mother  Country  lives.  We  think 
they  are  mistaken,  but  we  do  not  complain,  for  they  are 
free  to  do  as  they  please.  Of  late  years,  however,  the 
self-governing  colonists  have  gone  further,  and  they  now 
ask  the  Mother  Country,  which  already  gives  them  prac- 
tically absolute  freedom  to  enter  her  markets,  to  go 
further  and  to  surtax  the  imports  of  foreign  countries. 

Business  and  Preferences. 

An  immense  amount  has  recently  been  heard  of 
Colonial  Preferences,  and  any  amount  of  laudable  senti- 
ment has  been  imported  into  the  question.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  matter  of  business,  and  it  has  to  be  regarded 
commercially,  which  is  the  main,  if  not  the  only,  stand- 
point from  which  a  change  in  our  fiscal  system  could  be 
justified.  We  design,  therefore,  to  look  at  this  particular 
proposal  in  the  cold  light  of  statistics,  to  see  what  it 
involves  arfthmetically  regarded  and  what  results  its 
adoption  would  be  likely  to  have  on  the  preponderating 
partners  in  the  Empire — the  40,000,000  Britons  at  home, 
as  compared  with  the  11,000,000  abroad.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, the  apostle  of  the  Protectionist  revival,  has  himself 
stated  what  is  indeed  obvious,  that  we  cannot  give  pre- 


ferences  without  taxing  food.  This  is  a  serious  initial 
difficulty  in  a  country  Hke  this,  which  can  only  be  kept 
alive  by  foreign  supplies  of  our  daily  bread,  our  meat, 
our  butter,  our  cheese,  and  so  on,  for  it  is  believed  that 
the  supplies  of  home-grown  food-stuffs  are  insufficient  to 
supply  more  than  one-third  to  one-half  of  our  population. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  although  this  question  is 
generally  discussed  upon  the  dear  or  the  cheap  loaf,  this 
is  now  only  a  portion  of  the  problem.  Imports  of  meat 
and  dairy  produce  were  not  conceivable  in  the  Corn  Law 
days,  but  they  are  now  of  the  last  importance.  If  we 
were  to  have  dearer  bread  we  should  at  the  same  time 
have  dearer  beef,  mutton,  pork,  bacon,  butter,  and  cheese. 
Of  course,  we  can  by  Protection  materially  raise  the  price 
of  all  these  commodities,  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
the  British  public  would  stand  such  an  application.  It 
is  true  that  Germany  has  so  taxed  meat  that  it  fetches 
IS.  6d.  per  pound  in  Berlin  just  now,  but  he  would  be  a 
bold  statesman  who  would  try  such  an  experiment  in 
London.  Of  course  we  are  told  that  no  such  results 
would  follow  here.  The  tax  on  food  would  be  so  moderate 
that  it  would  not  be  felt,  particularly  as  the  foreigner 
would  pay  it.  Precisely  the  same  arguments  have  always 
been  used  in  recommending  Protection,  It  always  begins, 
as  it  did  in  Germany,  in  a  small  and  timid  way,  but  the 
appetite  of  the  protected  grew  so  rapidly  that  the  taxes 
have  been  raised  three  times  in  thirty  years.  Nor  do  the 
Germans  find  that  the  foreigner  pays,  although  they  do 
find  that  the  prices  for  home  produce  rise  in  proportion  to 
those  of  the  imported  foods,  to  the  benefit,  no  doubt,  of 
the  German  landlords,  but  with  no  benefit  to  the  State 
either  in  revenue  or  otherwise. 

Trade  of  the  Empire. 
Before  considering  the  question  of  taxing  food,   it  is 


well  to  look  at  the  comparative  statistics  of  our  oversea 
trade,  and  to  gather  generally  what  is  involved  by  the 
demands  of  our  self-governing  colonies,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  South  Africa  (and  of  no  other  part  of  an 
Empire  of  which  they  form  only  one  fortieth  part  in 
population). 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Blue-book  Cd-  3328, 
and  shows  the  trade  of  the  entire  British  Empire  in 
1905  :— 

Values  of  the  Foreign  and  Inter-Imperial  Trade  of  the 
British  Empire  in  1905. 

Trade  of  the  British  Empire  with  foreign 
countries — 

Imports  ^563.453-000 

Exports  ...  ...         ...         ...        448,688,000 


Total  foreign  trade 

...  ;^i, 012, 141,000 

Trade   of   the  United  Kingdom  with 
Britisli  Colonies  and  Possessions — 

Imports 

Exports 
Inter-Colonial  trade — 

Imports 

...         ;!f  I  6  I,  900,  000 

135,524,000 
57,143,000 

Grand  Total 

;^354,567,ooo 

..      ;,f  I,  366,  708, 000 

Percentage  proportion  of — 

Foreign  trade  ...  ...         ...  ..  74*1 

Inter-Imperial  trade  ...         ...         ...  2yg 

Imported  Fl,od. 
Having  considered  our  import  trade  as  a  whole,  we 
have  next  to  deal  with  the  various  food-stuffs  which  reach 
us  from  oversea.  The  following  has  been  compiled  from 
the  Annual  Returns  of  Trade  and  Navigation  published 
by  the  Board  of  Trade. 


IMPORTS    OF    FOOD,     1906. 
Summary  of  Class  I. 


j        From 
1      Foreign 
1     Countries. 

From  Self- 
Governing 
Colonies. 

From  Other 

British 
Possessions. 

Total. 

A.  Grain  and  Flour      

Percentage    

B.  Meat,     including   animals 

for  food     

£ 

51,429,402 

75-7 

39,152,754 

75-2 
84,427,651 

74-3 
4,640,302 

98.3 

9,60^,589 
14.2 

12,810,914 

24.6 
15,009,852 
13.2 
10,128 
.2 

£ 
6,846,598 
10. 1 

62,785 
.2 
14,094,784* 

12.5 

68,397 
1-5 

£ 
67,880,589 

52,026,453 

C.     Other  food  and  drink    . . 

113,532,287 

D.    Tobacco 

4,718,827 

Total    £ 

179,650,109 
75-4 

37,435,483 
15-7 

21,072,564 
8.9 

238,158,156 

*  Nearly  all  Cocoa,  CoSee,  and  Tea. 

It  will  be  seen,  taking  the  figures  as  a  whole,  that 
more  than  three-quarters  of  our  supplies  reach  us  from 
foreign  countries,  and  less  than  one-quarter  from  the 
British  Empire.  Of  this  amount  less  than  one-sixth 
reaches  us  from  the  self-governing  Colonies,  and  what 
reaches  us  from  the  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  is 
not,  generally  speaking,  food  at  all,  but  is  mainly  cocoa, 
coffee,  and  tea.  The  last-named  commodity  obviously, 
by  the  way,  requires  no  preference,  as  it  has  practically 
already  ousted  China  from  our  markets.  The  request  of 
our  self-governing  Colonies  is,  therefore,  that  for  less 
than  one-sixth  of  our  supplies  we  should  raise  the  price 
of  five-sixths  of  the  food  supplies  we  import,  and  also  of 
the  ;^2oo,ooo,ooo  or  ;^30o,ooo,ooo  of  foods  we  produce  at 
home.  In  other  words,  that  for  the  sake  of  _;^37,ooo,ooo 
worth  from  our  Colonies  we  should  raise  the  price  to 
ourselves  of  ;;^4oo,ooo,ooo  or  ;^50o,ooo,ooo  of  food-stuffs. 
Assuming  that  the  duty  average  5  per  cent.,  the  cost  to 
the  nation  would  be  ;;^20,ooo,ooo  or  ;^25,ooo,ooo  a  year, 
and  at  10  per  cent.  ;£^40,ooo,ooo  or  ;£i!"50,ooo,ooo.     It  is 
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right  to  add  that  these  figures  are  not  quite  correct,  as  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  Canadian  supplies  are  shipped 
by  way  of  the  United  States,  and  are  thus  returned  as 
foreign  supplies,  but  this  correction  would  not  materially 
affect  the  above  calculations. 

We  are  also  told  that  the  supplies  of  food  from  our 
Colonies  would  rapidly  increase  if  they  enjoyed  preferential 
duties.  They  would  indeed  need  to  do  so  if  the  British 
nation  were  not  to  die  of  starvation.  The  question  is 
whether  it  is  practicable  for  the  supplies  to  increase  so 
quickly  that  this  result  could  be  avoided.  What  would 
be  required  would  be  a  quadrupling  of  our  colonial  sup- 
plies within  a  year  or  two — a  result  so  miraculous  that  it 
may  safely  be  dismissed  as  impossible.  Already  Canada 
is  opening  up  the  wheat  fields  of  Manitoba  as  fast  as  is 
practicable,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  ten  years  or  so 
they  might  supply  us  with  the  bread  we  require.  This 
process,  however,  is  already  going  on  as  fast  as  the 
ground  can  be  broken  up  and  sown.  The  Manitoban 
farmers  are  doing  this  without  preference,  and  presum- 
ably at  a  good  profit.  Why,  then,  should  we  starve  our- 
selves in  order  to  further  enrich  them?  Similar  remarks 
apply  to  Canadian  and  Australian  dairy  farmers,  &c.,  who 
make  and  ship  to  our  free  market  every  pound  of  produce 
they  can  prepare.  Besides,  it  must  be  recollected  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  Canadian  food  supplies  at  present 
traverse  the  United  States  in  bond  for  shipment  from 
Portland  or  other  American  ports.  If  preferences  were 
given  by  England,  this  privilege  can  be  withdrawn  in  a 
minute  by  the  order  of  the  President.  Possibly  the  food 
could  then  be  shipped  from  Halifax  or  from  other  Cana- 
dian ports,  but,  of  course,  at  an  extra  cost,  for  it  would 
otherwise  not  at  present  be  sent  from  American  towns. 

Raw  Materials. 
The  next  division  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  con- 


II 

sists  of  raw  materials  of  all  sorts,  and  here  \\  c  enter  on  a 
somewhat  controversial  question.  Many  of  the  colonists, 
though  willing  to  tax  our  food,  see  that  to  tax  the  raw 
materials  of  the  manufactures  by  which  we  live  would 
Indeed  be  a  large  order.  Yet,  as  was  pointed  out  by  our 
Government  at  the  recent  Imperial  Conference,  the  taxa- 
tion of  raw  materials  must  necessarily  follow  if  food 
preferences  are  given.  Some  Colonies  do  not  send  us 
food  at  all,  such  as  South  Africa,  and  others,  such  as 
Australia,  send  us  mainly  wool  or  metals.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  consider  the  following  table  of  our  imports 
of  raw  materials  : — 

IMPORTS    OF    RAW    MATERIALS,     1906. 
Summary  of  Class  II. 


A. 


D. 


Coal,  Coke,  and  Manufac- 
tured Fuel 

Percentage    

Iron  Ore,  Scrap  Iron,  and 
steel  

Percentage    

Other  Metallic  Ores    .... 

Percentage    

Wood  and  Timber    

Percentage    

Cotton   

Percentage    

Wool 

Percentage    

Other  Textile  Materials.. 

Percentage    

Oil  Seeds,  Nuts,  Oils,  Fats 
and  Gums 

Percentage    

Hides  and  Undressed  Skins 

Percentage    

Materials  for  Paper  Mak- 


K. 


Percentage  . . 
Miscellaneous 
Percentage    . . 


From 

Foreign 

Countries. 


47,037 
99.9 

6,632,079 

98.1 
6,622,439 

73-3 
21,279,840 

77.4 
54,281,052 

96.8 
7,136,546 

23.3 
7,401,587 

43-4 

16,662,248 
65.0 
5,504,039 
51-4 

3,675,879 
94.3 
18,662,953 
77.1 


From  Self- 
Governing 
Colonies. 


29,535 

•4 
1,948,805 

21.5 
5,039,303 
18.3 
145,158 
.2 
21,754,313 
71.2 
724,431 
4.2 

2,746,679 

10.7 
3,446,244 

32-3 

189,018 
4.0 
2,129,686 


From  Other 

British 
Possessions. 


63 


105,142 
1-5 

458,900 
5-2 
1,188,267 

4-3 
1,699,043 

30 
1,624,859 

5-5 

8,898,695 

52.4 

6,225,287 

243 
1,748,513 

16.3 

70,512 
1.7 
3,399,275 
14. 1 


Total. 


47,100 

6,766,756 
9,030,144 
27,507,410 
56,125,253 
30,515,718 
17,024,713 

25,634,214 
10,699,696 

3,935.409 
24,191,914 


Total £     147,906,599 

70 


38,153,172 

18 


25,418,556 


211,478,327 


It  will  be  seen  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  approximately 
seven-tenths  of  our  raw  materials  come  to  us  from  foreign 
countries,  two-tenths  from  self-governing  Colonies,  and 
one-tenth  from  other  British  possessions.  The  prospect 
of  taxing  the  articles  embraced  in  the  table  is  little  short 
of  appalling.  We  are,  to  begin  with,  to  pay  ;^20,ooo,ooo 
to  ;!^50, 000,000  more  for  our  food,  and  then  to  pay 
_£^io,ooo,ooo  or  ;^20,ooo,ooo  (at  5  or  10  per  cent.)  on  the 
materials  imported  for  our  manufactures.  Besides  this 
we  are  to  pay  a  similar  percentage  of  increase  for  such 
of  our  raw  materials  (wool  and  timber,  for  instance) 
which  we  also  produce  at  home.  The  case  of  raw  mate- 
rials also  differs  materially  from  that  of  food,  inasmuch 
as  a  far  larger  proportion  is  produced  in  British  oversea 
possessions  other  than  self-governing  Colonies.  Why 
should  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies  be  left  in  the  cold 
while  the  Dominions  of  Canada  and  New  Zealand  (the 
latter  with  about  the  population  of  Birmingham)  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  receive  their  preferential 
millions?  Such  favouritism  would  be  grossly  unfair.  It 
is  true  that  India,  with  its  300,000,000  of  people,  objects 
to  the  preferences  asked  for  by  the  11,000,000  self-govern- 
ing colonists.  But  India,  like  the  Mother  Country,  is 
said  to  be  turning  from  the  new  light  illuminating  the 
Antipodes  and  British  North  America,  to  say  nothing  of 
that  emitted  by  the  economic  sages  inhabiting  South 
Africa.  Yet  the  Mother  Country  would  have  to  be  im- 
partial and  to  scatter  its  gifts  fairly  all  round  among  its 
children.  It  is  worth  considering  some  of  the  details  of 
our  imports  of  raw  materials,  for  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
affect  practically  every  interest  in  the  country  except  the 
coal  miners.  The  metal  workers,  the  textile  weavers  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  the  boot-makers  in  Notting- 
ham, the  builders,  the  newspaper  people  (including  those 
violent    Protectionists    the    yellow    halfpennies),    the    oil- 
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refiners,  the  cattle-food  makers  (and  through  them  the 
farmers),  would  all  be  severely  hit.  What  with  dearer 
food  and  dearer  materials,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
British  consumer,  paying  much  more  for  his  nourishment, 
to  pay  more  also  for  his  clothes,  his  furniture,  and  his 
houses.  As  regards  our  exports  of  manufactures,  they 
would  come  more  or  less  to  an  end  without  a  liberal 
system  of  drawbacks,  ending  inevitably  in  export  bounties, 
which,  again,  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  home  con- 
sumer. In  calculating  these  drawbacks  the  duty  on  the 
raw  material,  the  extra  wages  necessary  to  pay  for  dearer 
food,  the  larger  capital  employed,  and  the  requisite  return 
upon  it  would  all  have  to  be  considered.  The  drawbacks 
would,  no  doubt,  be  fixed  with  the  aid  of  some  such  im- 
partial body  as  the  Tariff  Commission,  with  all  the  open- 
ings for  widespread  political  corruption  which  such  a 
system  would  lead  to,  as  it  has  done  in  most  Protectionist 
countries.  These  are  a  few  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
taxation  of  raw  materials  is  unthinkable,  though  it  would 
logically  and  inevitably  follow  if  we  adopted  Colonial 
Preference. 

Imported  Manufactures. 

The  next  great  division  in  our  Imports  need  not  delay 
us  long  from  the  colonial  point  of  view,  for  our  self- 
governing  Colonies  send  us  practically  no  manufactures. 
The  following  analysis  is,  however,  important  to  the 
Mother  Country  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
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IMPORTS    OF    MANUFACTURES,     1906. 
Summary  of  Class  III. 


From 

Foreign 

Countries. 


From  Self-    I  From  Other 
Governing  British 

Colonies.       Possessions. 


A.  Iron  and  Steel,  Manufac- 

tures thereof  

Percentage    

B.  Other     Metals,     Manufac- 

tures thereof  

Percentage    

C.  Cutlery,  Hardware,  Imple- 

ments   

Percentage    

D.  Electrical  Goods  and  Ap- 

paratus     

Percentage    

E.  Machinery ; 

Percentage   

F.  Ships  (new) 

Percentage    

G.  Wood  and  Timber,  Manu- 

factures of 

Percentage    

H.    Yarns  and  Textile  Fabrics 

Percentage    

I.      Apparel    

Percentage      

J.  Chemicals,  Drugs,  Dyes, 
etc 

Percentage    

K.    Leather  Goods 

Percentage    

L.     EarthenwarcTind  Glass. . 

Percentage    

M.    Paper 

Percentage    

N.     Miscellaneous    

Percentage    


8,348,110 
99-7 

17,313,827 
61.3 

3,762,161 
99-7 

1,186,631 

99.9 
5,023,649 

97.8 
28,286 

99-7 

1,888,629 

93-5 
39,234,930 

94.8 
3,778,552 

99.8 

8,894,668 

88.3 
9,158,895 

71.8 
4,215,588 

99.0 
5,488,490 

95-5 
27,980,867 

96.4 


4,076,865 
14.4 


6,862 


93,537 
1.8 


119,638 
5.8 
1,181 


246,429 

1.4 
799,079 

6.7 


175,608 
3-0 

135,326 
.6 


Total £ 


136,303,283 
87.5 


5,655,517 
3-8 


10,650 
•3 

6,841,034 
24-3 

2,593 
.2 

994 
.1 

9,786 
•4 

114 
•3 

8,461 
•7 
2,248,346 
5-2 
5,926 


963,014 

9-3 
2,787,156 
21.5 
3,574 

i.o 

64,407 

1-5 
904,536 

30 


8,359,;52 

28,231,726 

3,771,616 

1,187,625 

5,126,972 

28,400 

2,016,728 

41,484,457 

3,784,478 

10,104,111 

12,745,130 

4,219,162 

5,728,505 

29,020,729 


13,850,591      155,809,391 
8.7 


Colonial  preferences  would  inevitably  entail  a  general 
tariff  on  all  foreign  goods,  including  manufactures,  for 
raw  materials  and  finished  commodities  are  so  interlaced 
that  this  result  must  follow.  Besides,  a  tax  on  foreign 
manufactures  is  one  of  the  main  planks  in  the  Tariff 
Reform  platform.  We  are  to  tax  these  goods  to  give 
work  to  the  home  workers,  already  to  be  so  overburdened 
with  duties  on  their  food  and  their  raw  materials.      Our 


mechanics  would  indeed  sorely  need  such  help  under  the 
terrible  change  in  their  position.  Whether  making"  every- 
thing dearer  would  help  them  at  all  is  quite  another 
question.  Free  Traders  would  argue  that  a  general  tariff 
would  only  add  to  their  burdens.  Here,  again,  it  has  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  our  imports  of  foreign  manufactures 
are  only  a  tithe  of  our  home  production,  and  that  the  tax 
of  lo  per  cent.,  or  ;^i5, 000,000  a  year,  on  our  imports, 
proposed  by  the  Tariff  Reformers,  would  mean  a  tax 
beyond  ,of  possibly  ^^45, 000, 000  or  /J^6o,ooo,ooo  a  year 
on  the  British  consumer,  of  which,  say,  one-quarter  only 
would  reach  the  Treasury.  It  has  to  be  remembered  also 
that  these  so-called  imported  manufactures  are  in  almost 
every  case  really  the  raw  materials  of  some  other  manu- 
facture or  industry  at  home.  In  looking  through  the 
above  analysis  of  manufactures  we  can  only  think  of 
earthenware  and  glass  that  are  not  so,  and  even  they 
presumably  yield  a  profit  to  our  china  shops,  which  woidd 
decrease  under  Protection. 

Miscellaneous    Imports. 

To  finish  our  table  of  imports  we  give  for  complete- 
ness only,  and  as  needing  no  comment,  a  return  of  our 
miscellaneous  imports,  two-thirds  of  which  represents 
the  value  of  the  Parcels  Post. 

IMPORTS    OF    ANIMALS    (NOT    FOR    FOOD)    AND 

MISCELLANEOUS    ARTICLES,     1906. 

Class  IV. 


From 
Foreign 
Countries. 


From  Self-      From  Other 
Governing  British 

Colonies.       Possessions. 


Total. 


Miscellaneous  and  unclassified 
Percentage 


£ 

1,863,269 

76.3 


£ 
179,782 

7-3 


£ 

399.575 

16.4 


£ 
2,442,626 
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SUMMARY    OF    IMPORTS    INTO    THE    UNITED 
KINGDOM,     1906, 


From 
Foreign 
Countries. 

From  Sdf- 
Governing 
Colonies. 

From  Other 

British 
Possessions. 

Total. 

Class    I. — Food,    Drinks,  and 

179,650,109 
75-4 

147,906,599 
70 

136,303,283 
87.5 

1,863,269 
76.3 

£ 

37,435.483 

15-7 

38,153,172 
18 

5,655.517 
3.8 

179.782 
7-3 

21,072,564 
8.9 

25,418,556 
12 

13,850,591 
8.7 

399,575 
16.4 

£ 
238,158,156 

Percentage    

Class  II. — Raw  Materials  and 
articles  mainly  unmanufac- 
tured     

Percentage    

Class  III. — Articles  wholly  or 
mainly  manufactured  . . . 

Percentage    

Class    IV. — Miscellaneous  and 

unclassified 

Percentage    

211,478,327 

155,809,391 

2,442,626 

Total £ 

465,723,260 
76.6 

81,423,954 
13.3 

60,741,286 

10. 1 

607,888,500 

ToT.AL  Imports. 
We  give  also,  for  purposes  of  reference,  the  following 
analysis   of   our   total   imports   for   the   five   years   ended 

1905  :— 


Foreign. 

Self-Governing 

Other  Britisn 

Total. 

Colonies. 

Possessions. 

Year. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 901 

416,305,318 

60,331,874 

45>  353,006 

521,990,198 

1902 

421,474,817 

59,879,316 

47,037,141 

528,391,274 

1903 

428,929,497 

63,590,934 

50,079,858 

542,600,289 

1904 

431,020,222 

64,905,604 

55,112,802 

551,038,628 

1905 

437,151,191 

72,105,866 

55,762,860 

565,019,917 

Results   of  Preference  so  far. 

In  the  fifteen  years  from  1891  to  1905  (the  last  years 
shown  in  the  Statistical  Abstract),  the  total  British  imports 
and  exports  increased  ;^i28,ooo,ooo  as  a  whole.  Of  this 
total  increase  only  ;^i2,ooo,ooo  went  in  exports  of  British 
produce  to  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
Africa — or  one-tenth  of  the  whole.     To  Australia,  taken 
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alone  in  the  same  period,  and  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
ferences, our  exports  fell  off  ;^'5, 000,000.  During  the 
whole  fifteen  years  the  proportions  of  exports  in  our 
foreign  and  Imperial  trade  remained  unchanged,  and 
were  '^'j  per  cent,  for  foreign  countries  and  23  per  cent, 
for  the  Colonies,  including  re-exports.  More  than  three- 
quarters  of  our  trade  was  thus  extra-Imperial ;  and  we 
are  asked  to  jeopardise  this  for  the  sake  of  one-quarter, 
most  of  it  in  goods  which  we  do  not,  and  cannot,  produce. 
Our  exports  of  British  goods  in  1905  were  as  follows  : — 

To  South  Africa          ...         ...         ...  ...  ;!^"i6,36o.3i9 

Australia     ..           ...         ...          ...  ...  16,991,009 

New  Zealand          ...         ...         ...  ...  6,425,793 

Canada    (including    Newfoundland  and 

Labrador)             ...         ...  ...  12,341,453 


Total   to  Self-governing  Colonies       ^52,118,574 
To  British  India         ...         ...         ...         ...       ;i^42,996,388 

Other  British  Possessions  ...         ...  18,322,849 


Total  to  British  Possessions     ...     ^113,437,811 


Total  to  foreign  countries  ...     ^^21 6, 378, 803 


Total    oversea   exports   (not    in- 
cluding re-exports)  ...     /"329,Si6.6i4 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  how  preponderating  is  the 
share  of  our  British  Indian  Empire,  and  how  insignificant 
is  the  relative  position  of  the  various  groups  of  our  self- 
governing  Colonies.  India,  it  will  be  recollected,  strongly 
objects  to  preferences,  because  we  cannot  take  nearly  all 
her  produce,  and  to  irritate  her  foreign  customers  could 
only  cause  injury.  Our  exports  to  our  chief  foreign 
customers  in  1905  were  as  follows  : — 

Germany  (not  including  what  may  go  through 

Holland  and  Belgium)         ^^42,742, 300 

France  and  Colonies     ...         ...         ...         ...  24,000,000 

China  (excluding  Hong  Kong  and  Macao)    ...  13,298,828 

United  States      47,288,088 
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Here,  again,  the  relative  insignificance  of  the  trade  with 
our  self-governing  Colonies,  taken  separately,  is  evident, 
and  also  how  unimportant  the  item  is  as  a  whole. 

Preferences  to  British  Goods. 
It  will,  of  course,  have  been  obvious  that  we  have  not 
considered  the  other  side  of  the  question — namely,  that 
the  Colonies  would,  in  return  for  our  preferences,  give  us 
a  more  favoured  position  on  their  markets.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  these  concessions  have  already  been  made  to  us 
to  a  large  extent,  but  in  practice  they  have  turned  out 
to  be  generally  illusory,  though  useful  in  particular  in- 
stances. In  fact,  the  colonists  start  from  the  basis  of 
effectually  protecting  their  own  internal  factories  against 
all  comers — including  the  British  ones,  who  are  the  most 
formidable.  The  door  of  imports  is  locked  against  us, 
and  it  is  very  little  good,  except  as  a  compliment,  to 
double-lock  it  against  the  foreigner.  In  counting  up  the 
reciprocal  values  of  concessions  it  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  colonial  preferences  mean  a  reduction  in  duties 
in  the  Colonies  and  possibly  a  further  reduction  in  the 
price  to  the  consumer,  owing  to  British  competition  being 
even  remotely  possible.  All  this  means  a  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  living.  English  preferential  duties  would, 
however,  have  to  be  imposed  to  begin  with,  for  they  do 
not  exist  at  present.  This  would  raise  the  cost  of  living 
here  by  the  Customs  Tax,  and  also  incidentally  by  the 
protection  which  the  new  duties  would  give  to  our  home 
production.  Preferences  here  and  in  the  Colonies  thus 
mean  absolutely  different  things.  They  are  advantageous 
to  the  colonists,  who  buy  more  cheaply  owing  to  the 
reduction  in  duties,  by  which  they  benefit.  The  situation 
in  England  would  be  reversed. 

Foreigners   and   Preferences. 
We  have  hitherto  mainly  considered  preferences  from 
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their  direct  tendency  to  increase  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  there  are  other  considerations  which 
show  their  undesirability.  Three-fourths  of  the  import 
and  export  trade  of  the  Mother  Country  is  with  foreign 
countries,  and  is  to  an  immense  extent  carried  on  under 
the  operation  of  the  "  most  favoured  clause  "  in  com- 
mercial treaties.  If  we  cease  to  be  a  Free  Trade  nation, 
is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Protectionist  countries  will 
extend  the  same  favourable  treatment  to  us?  There  is 
every  probability,  if  not  a  certainty,  that  they  would  not 
do  so.  If  this  took  place,  not  only  would  colonial  pre- 
ferences raise  the  cost  of  living  here  and  the  cost  of 
production,  but  they  would  expose  us  to  serious  fiscal 
retaliation,  and  would  further  injure  our  export  trade, 
which  would  be  already  jeopardised  by  the  expense  of 
manufacture  being  raised.  Similar  considerations  apply, 
though  in  a  smaller  degree,  to  the  self-governing  Colonies. 
They  have  a  large  and  growing  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  this  would  be  exposed  to  serious  risks  of  re- 
taliatory measures,  such  as  those  which  have  almost 
stopped  the  trade  between  Canada  and  Germany.  This 
is  the  more  important  because  our  Empire  already  pro- 
duces a  good  many  commodities  to  a  greater  extent  than 
its  entire  internal  consumption,  and  there  is  a  daily  greater 
tendency  in  this  direction.  Among  the  articles  already 
produced  almost  up  to  or  beyond  the  requirements  of 
inter-Imperial  demands  are  :  wool,  tallow,  hides,  sheep- 
skins, cheese,  tin,  tea,  rice,  jute,  pepper,  ginger,  sago, 
indigo,  palm  and  cocoanut  oils,  seeds  and  nuts,  mahogany 
and  teak,  dye  woods,  some  drugs,  guttapercha,  &c.  These 
commodities  would  apparently  be  injured  outside  our 
market  by  our  preferences,  while  they  would  not  benefit 
within  its  borders.  India  is  especially  dependent  on 
foreign  countries,  because  the  Empire  cannot  consume 
all   its   products.      It   is  only  certain   articles   that   would 
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benefit  by  preference,  and  it  would  pass  the  wit  of  man 
to  draw  up  a  tariff  that  would  give  equal  advantages  to 
the  different  States  of  the  Empire.  Under  Preference  the 
supplies  of  these  goods  would  flow  in  a  concentrated 
stream  to  Great  Britain,  and,  with  the  increasing  supplies, 
competition  here  would  sooner  or  later  deprive  the 
colonists  of  any  benefit  that  preferences  might  have  given 
them  at  first.  One  curious  result  of  preference  would  be 
to  raise  the  cost  of  living  in  the  Colonies  themselves.  If 
a  price  beyond  what  is  current  elsewhere  were  estab- 
lished, say,  for  wheat,  colonial  growers  w'ould  expect,  and 
get,  the  same  price  at  home,  thus  raising  the  cost  of 
bread.  The  surplus  produce  of  wheat  would  all  come 
here  to  obtain  the  higher  English  price,  so  that  another 
colony — South  Africa,  for  instance — which  imports  wheat 
would  have  to  choose  between  buying  in  British  Colonies 
at  a  higher  price  or  in  outside  markets  at  a  lower  one. 
Of  course,  it  would  choose  the  latter — a  strange  result  of 
Preference.* 

In  connection  with  possible  retaliation  by  foreign 
countries,  the  great  re-export  trade  of  the  Kingdom  has 
to  be  remembered ;  our  total  re-exports  in  igo6  were  over 
;^85, 000,000,  of  which  nearly  ;^76, 000,000  went  to  foreign 
countries.  A  very  large  proportion  of  these  goods  origin- 
ally came  from  British  possessions,  though  the  exact 
amount  cannot  be  given,  because  the  places  of  origin  are 
not  given  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  our  re-exports. 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  for  foreign  countries  to 
stop  this  trade,  and  this  would  inflict  a  direct  injury  upon 
our  Colonies  as  well  as  on  ourselves. 

Conclusion. 
The  general  results  of  our  figures  show  that  colonial 
preferences    v.ould    probably    lead    to    a    new   charge    of 

Some  of  the  arguments  in  this  paragraph  are  from  a  pamphlet  on  "Empire 
Commerce,"  by  Senator  Pulsford  (Cassell's),  3d. 
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p{^ 1 00,000,000  a  year  on  the  British  consumer,  and  without 
considering  any  further  burdens  on  him  through  difficuhies 
with  foreigners.  The  summary  statistics  we  have  given, 
indeed,  practically  speak  for  themselves,  and  require  little 
argument  to  enforce  them.  No  one  who  studies  them  can 
believe  that  colonial  preferences  are  practicable,  and  far 
less  that  they  are  desirable.  VV^e  only  wish  that  we  could 
give  the  mass  of  details  from  which  our  tables  have  been 
built  up,  for  they  are  even  more  convincing  than  the 
summaries,  but  they  would  occupy  some  ten  pages  of  this 
paper,  and  would  not  be  lively  reading.  We  append, 
however,  in  a  note,  a  list  of  the  main  articles  on  which 
colonial  or  imperial  preferences  would  necessitate  duties, 
ending,  as  we  believe  they  would,  in  a  general  tariff  on 
the  whole  of  our  imports,  say,  roundly,  on  1,500  or  1,600 
commodities. 

We  have  not  touched  on  the  political  or  imperial  objec- 
tions to  preferences,  but  their  ultimate  effect,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  Free  Traders,  would  be  to  shatter  the 
Empire  into  fragments.  We  lost  the  United  States 
through  attempting  to  tax  them.  Let  us  take  care  that 
the  Colonies  do  not  reverse  the  process  and  lose  the 
Mother  Country  through  taxation,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
inter-colonial  jealousies  and  quarrels  that  a  preferential 
tariff  would  lead  to.  We  are  a  prosperous  and  happy 
family  as  we  are.  We  have  the  ties  of  blood,  of  affection, 
of  common  objects  and  sympathies.  \\'e  have  an  almost 
unimaginable  future  before  us  under  the  present  system. 
Let  us  not  sacrifice  all  this  and  descend  to  the  attempt  to 
make  our  connection  one  of  cash  and  of  huckstering.  In 
our  own  families  we  do  not  try  to  see  how  much  we  can 
get  out  of  each  other,  but  our  object  is  to  promote  our 
common  welfare.  The  colonics  do  not  wish  to  exploit  the 
Mother  Country,  but  in  some  extraordinary  way  they 
think  we  should  benefit  by  raising  the  cost  of  living,   in 


this  old  and  already  overburdened  land.  They  Imagine 
that  the  more  speedy  development  of  the  Empire  would 
repay  us  for  any  sacrifices  we  may  make.  The  Empire  is, 
howevier,  developing  quite  fast  enough  without  such 
artifices,  and  it  would  be  in  a  sad  plight  indeed  if  the 
preponderating  partner,  the  United  Kingdom,  were  in- 
jured, or,  as  we  believe,  ruined,  by  that  return  to  Protec- 
tion which  would  clearly  follow  Colonial  Preferences. 
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The  Colonial  Conference  is  so  interesting-,  and 
carries  with  it  such  possibilities  that  the  public  may 
be  expected  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  it,  and  as  one 
of  them,  the  writer  hopes  he  may  be  excused  if  he 
respectfully  ventures  to  put  on  paper  certain  points 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Prime  Ministers  who  repre- 
sent the  various  colonies  at  the  Conference. 

Of  all  the  business  that  will  come  before  the  Con- 
ference none  exceeds  in  importance  that  of  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire, 
both  to  one  another  and  to  outside  countries.  It  is 
desired  by  some  to  use  the  Conference  to  (i)  urge 
the  Imperial  Government  to  adopt  what  may  be  called 
the  penalty-preference  policy  as  regards  the  commerce 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  (2)  to  strengthen  this 
policy  as  regards  the  self-g"overning  colonies.  Certain 
merchandise,  or  possibly  all  merchandise  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  from  any  country  not  under  the 
flag  of  Great  Britain,  is  to  be  subjected  to  penalty, 
whilst  merchandise  from  any  part  of  the  Empire  is  to 
be  free  of  such  penalty — or  in  other  words  it  is  to  be 
preferentially  treated. 

THE    PENALTY-PREFERENCE    POLICY    AND 
THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 

It  is  an  elementary  fact — though  too  often  for- 
g-otten — that  a  Customs  duty  is  inoperative  if  the  com- 
modity on  which  it  is  levied  is  produced  internally  to 
an  extent  exceeding-  the  consuming^  power  of  the  pro- 
tected area.  Thus,  wool  is  produced  in  Australia  alone 
to  twice  the  extent  of  the  consumption  of  the  whole 
British  Empire.  Therefore,  it  follows  that  the  impo- 
sition by  the  United  Kingdom  of  a  duty  on  wool  limited 
to    that    of    foreign    growth,   would    not    benefit    the 


Australian  article  by  the  slightest  fraction.  Here  is  a 
list  of  commodities  already  produced  within  the  Em- 
pire in  excess  of,  or  close  up  to,  the  entire  consumption 
of  the  Empire  :  wool,  tallow,  hides,  sheepskins,  cheese, 
tin,  tea,  rice,  jute,  pepper,  ginger,  sago,  indigo,  palm 
oil,  cocoanut  oil,  various  seeds  and  nuts,  woods  like 
mahogany  and  teak,  dye  woods,  various  drugs,  gutta 
percha,  pearl  shell,  diamonds,  &c.  These  commodi- 
ties, together,  constitute  a  considerable  proportion  of 
Colonial  and  Indian  exports,  all  being  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  benefit  by  the  adoption  of  the  penalty-pre- 
ference policy  by  the  United  Kingdom;  they  could  not 
benefit  by  penalties  on  competitive  production.  Gold 
has  not  been  mentioned,  but  in  addition  to  its  functions 
as  money,  gold  is  in  the  Transvaal  and  Australia  a 
production,  merchandise,  which  must  be  shipped  to 
give  it  value.  Gold  is  far  beyond  the  power  of  pre- 
ference even  were  it  contemplated.  It  is  clear,  further, 
that  the  higher  prices  which  the  United  Kingdom 
would  pay  for  the  preferred  commodities  under  this 
system  would  be  absorbed  by  a  limited  number  of 
Colonial  and  Indian  industries,  and  without  any  regard 
to  the  proportionate  industry  or  degree  of  prosperity 
of  a  colony.  Thus,  South  Africa,  at  present  probably 
the  least  prosperous  part  of  the  Empire,  would  receive 
practically  nothing;  whilst  Canada,  at  present  probably 
the  most  prosperous,  would  receive  the  lion's  share. 
Out  of  an  export  by  the  Commonwealth  in  1906  of 
69  millions'  worth  of  its  own  productions,  not  one- 
fourth  could  have  been  advantaged  by  the  existence 
of  a  penalty-preference  system  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 

With  regard  to  the  commodities  on  which  penalties 
or  duties  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  foreign  produc- 
tion would  be  operative,  these  are  mainly  food  pro- 
ducts, and  at  present  very  large  quantities  are  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom  from  outside  the 
Empire.  But  bearing  in  mind  the  boundless  acres 
available  in  the  colonies,  is  it  not  quite  certain  that 
the  Colonial  production  of  these  commodities  will  con- 
tinue rapidly  to  increase?  Canada  even  now  looks  for- 
ward  to  being   able,   at   an   early   date,    to   supply  by 


herself  enoui^h  wheat  for  the  wants  of  the  United  King- 
dom; she  is  already  practically  doing-  this  in  the 
matter  of  cheese.  As  regfards  mutton,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  will  probably  soon  supply  more  than 
enoug-h.  In  this* connection  there  is  an  important 
point  to  be  remembered.  Were  it  possible  to  obtain 
in  the  United  King-dom  any  ad\  ance  on  the  world's 
prices  for  g^rain,  this  fact  would  concentrate  the  sur- 
plus supplies  of  all  the  colonies  and  of  India  into  one 
stream  flowing-  towards  the  United  King-dom.  The 
increase  in  the  ag-gregatc  Colonial  supplies,  together 
with  this  concentration  of  it  all,  would  probably,  much 
sooner  than  is  at  present  expected  by  even  the  most 
sanguine,  result  in  providing-  supplies  beyond  the  con- 
sumption of  the  United  Kingdom.  When  this  point 
was  reached,  the  duty  would  cease  to  operate;  the 
world's  prices  would  ag-ain  dominate  the  market,  and 
the  field  for  preference  be  still  further  lessened. 
Might  not  thousands  of  Colonial  producers  then  say 
that  they  had  been  misled  ?  Even  within  the  last  five 
years  there  have  been  marked  increases  of  the  pro- 
duction of  grain  and  other  food  products  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  the  man  docs  not  seem  to  venture  much  who 
prophesies  that  ere  many  years  have  flown  the  British 
colonies  will  need  more  people  than  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  consume  their  surplus  grain,  &;c., 
just  as  to-day  they  need  more  than  that  population  to 
consume  their  wool  and  many  other  products.  How 
is  this  demand  on  the  United  Kingdom  for  preference 
to  be  justified  in  view  (i)  of  the  fact  that  so  many  pro- 
ducts are  already  produced  to  such  an  extent  that 
preference  is  impossible,  and  (2)  of  the  probability, 
almost  the  certainty,  that  most  of  the  other  commo- 
dities produced  by  the  colonies  and  India  will,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  years,  be  similarly  produced  in 
excess  of  British  consumption,  and  consequently  also 
be  beyond  preferential  possibilit}  ? 

One  singular  effect  of  a  penalty-preference  policy 
in  the  United  Kingdom — so  far  as  it  would  be  opera- 
tive— needs  carefully  pointing  out.  By  establishing  in 
the  United  Kingdom  a  price  beyond  the  world's  price 
for   the    Colonial    and    Indian    production    of    a   given 


commodity,  the  surplus  production  of  each  colony  and 
of  India  would  be  attracted  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Consequently  none  would  be  available  in  any  export- 
ing colony  to  supply  a  demand  in  any  British  colony, 
nor  in  any  other  country  where  thefe  was  a  shortage. 
Thus,  if  a  protected  market  were  established  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  wheat,  South  Africa,  which  is  at 
present  an  importer  of  this  article,  would  have  to 
choose  between  buying  in  other  countries  at  the 
world's  price,  or  in  British  colonies  (her  general  source 
of  supply)  at  the  enhanced  price.  Of  course  she  would 
take  the  cheaper  supply  to  be  found  outside  the  Em- 
pire; a  curious  result  of  a  policy  intended  to  bind  the 
different  parts  of  the  Eimpire  together.  It  would  also 
follow,  as  the  shipments  of  the  "  preferred  "  products 
were  concentrated  on  the  United  Kingdom,  that 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  might  find 
their  freight  possibilities  so  cut  down  in  various  direc- 
tions that  some  existing  or  projected  lines  of  steamers 
would  have  to  be  withdrawn. 

Xo  one  who  urges  the  United  Kingdom  to  adopt  the 
penalty-preference  policy  can  honestly  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  resulting  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  So  far  as  a  duty  became  operative  it  would 
raise  the  cost  of  the  whole  quantity  of  the  commodity 
consumed,  whether  produced  in  (i)  the  United  King- 
dom, (2)  the  colonies,  or  (3)  other  countries. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  knou^n  that  so  far 
as  a  penalty-preference  duty  became  operative  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  added  to  the  cost  of  living  of 
the  British  people,  it  would  have  corresponding  results 
in  the  colonies  that  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Thus,  a  duty  on  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom,  though 
confined  to  that  grown  in  foreign  countries,  would 
increase  the  price  of  bread  not  only  to  the  consumers 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  also  to  those  in  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  &c.  This  is  obviously 
the  case,  for  no  colonial  holder  of  wheat  would  sell 
for  consumption  in  his  own  colony  at  a  less  price  than 
he  could  obtain  for  it  for  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  will  be  seen  that  even  for  the  sake  of 
the    colonies     themselves,     the     United     Kingdom     is 


justified  in  repudiating  the  penalty-preference  policy, 
and  that  childish  attacks  on  other  countries  which, 
after  all,  are  the  best  customers  of  the  United  King- 
dom, have  nothing  statesmanlike  to  commend  them. 

THE  PENALTY-PREFERENCE  POLICY  IN  THE 
COLONIES. 

It  is  wise  to  note  at  once  that  there  exists  an  abso- 
lutely fatal  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  penalty- 
preference  policy  in  the  colonies.  These  parts  of  the 
Empire  sell  very  large  quantities  of  their  merchandise 
to  foreign  countries,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are 
anxious  to  increase  rather  than  lessen  the  quantities 
so  sold.  This  merchandise  is,  of  course,  sold  with 
the  condition  that  it  shall  be  paid  for,  but  the  last 
thing  the  colonies  wish  for  is  to  be  paid  in  gold ; 
seeing  that  they  win  far  more  of  the  precious  metal 
than  they  can  use,  and  arc  therefore  constant  exporters 
of  it.  Goods  are  wanted  in  payment,  and  in  goods 
the  foreign  countries  pay.  If  any  such  goods  are  not 
taken  by  the  colonies,  the  United  Kingdom  must  take 
the  identical  or  other  goods  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
British-made  which  the  colonies  "prefer."  It  follows 
(so  long  as  the  colonies  export  to  foreign  countries) 
that  the  excluding  of  foreign  goods  from  the  colonies 
merely  means  forcing  them  on  the  United  Kingdom. 
There  is  no  escape  from  this  result ;  it  is  not  often  that 
an  attempt  to  break  down  natural  laws  has  a  conclusion 
so  ludicrous.  Keeping  goods  out  of  the  colonies  does 
not  necessarily  mean  keeping  them  out  of  the  Empire, 
and  so  long  as  they  do  enter  the  Empire  the  point  of 
entry  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  foreign  countries 
concerned. 

But,  apart  from  the  point  raised  in  the  previous 
paragraph,  do  the  results  of  the  penalty-preference 
policy  in  the  colonies  indicate  that  the  policy  is  good 
or  the  reverse?  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  fact  that  the  agitation,  including  that  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  begun  ostensibly  and  in  sincerity  with  a  view 
to  improve  British  commerce,  has  tended  to  strengthen 
hostile  tariffs,  and  these  exist  within  as  well  as  without 
the  Empire.     There  is   a  great  deal   of  hollowness   in 
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much  of  the  preference  which  has  been  proposed  and 
in  that  which  now  exists.  Look  at  some  AustraHan 
illustrations  : — 

(i)  A  considerable  business  has  been  done  in  Aus- 
tralia in  agricultural  machinery,  notably  harvesters, 
imported  from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  princi- 
pally from  the  former.  These  harvesters  were  subject 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty  equal  to  about  ;^5  each.  Last 
year  the  duty  was  made  a  specific  one,  and  fixed  at 
^12.  At  the  same  time  the  "  South  African  Pre- 
ference "  Bill  was  carried.  Under  that  Act  harvesters 
from  South  Africa  are  to  be  admitted  at  three-fourths 
of  the  old  rate.  That  is  to  say,  a  harvester  imported 
to-day  into  Australia  is  liable  to  a  duty  of  £\2  if  from 
Canada,  but  to  only  about  £.\  if  from  South  Africa. 
The  defence  is  that  South  Africa  has  none  to  ship,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  docs  not  matter. 

(2)  The  same  Act  grants  very  large  concessions  on 
spirits  and  wine  imported  into  Australia  from  South 
Africa;  the  defence  is  that  though  these  commodities 
are  largely  produced  in  South  Africa,  there  is  no  risk 
of  them  being  shipped  to  Australia  as  they  do  not  suit 
the  Australian  taste. 

(3)  Last  year  two  other  Bills  were  introduced  into 
the  Australian  Parliament,  one  covering  a  tariff 
arrangement  with  New  Zealand,  ;th;e  other,  called 
"  British  Preference,"  raising  duties  on  certain  goods 
when  imported  from  foreign  countries.  The  arrange- 
ment proposed  between  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
included  moderate  duties  on  certain  goods  when  im- 
ported into  either  one  of  these  colonies  from  the  other, 
with  higher  duties  on  the  same  goods  when  imported 
into  cither  from  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Candles 
will  throw  some  light  on  the  arrangement.  The  duty 
existing  at  the  time  was  id.  per  lb.  in  both  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  irrespective  of  country  from  which 
imported.  It  was  proposed  to  retain  this  rate  in  each 
colony  on  candles  imported  into  either  from  the  other ; 
whilst  each  colony  would  levy  2d.  per  lb.  on  candles 
produced  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  In  other 
words,  the  two  colonies  agreed  to  levy  what  was  prac- 
tically a  prohibitive  duty  on  candles  and  wipe  out,  in 


the  interest  of  local  makers,  an  import  trade,  chiefly 
from  within  the  Empire,  which  in  1905  amounted  to 
;^96,ooo.  What  a  sensation  would  be  produced 
throughout  the  Empire  if  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the 
interests  of  British  producers,  imposed  a  prohibitive 
duty  on  a  commodity  produced  and  shipped  by  the 
colonies.  The  Bill  itself  was  dropped  because  the 
arrangement  was  disapproved  of  by  New  Zealand  on 
some  other  points.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Australia 
recognised  the  injury  that  would  be  done  to  British 
commerce  by  the  action  of  this  Bill,  and  the  "  British 
Preference  "  Bill  was  introduced  to  balance  that  injury. 
The  Prime  Minister  said  (Hansard,  Sept.  12,  1906, 
page  4451)  :  "  Because  the  Mother  country  is  affected  to 
some  extent  in  some  of  those  cases  "  (in  the  New 
Zealand  agreement)  "  we  have  submitted  our  proposals 
for  preferential  trade  with  her  ....  While  in  entering 
into  reciprocal  arrangements  with  New  Zealand,  we 
have  altered  some  rates  of  duty  in  a  manner  which 
will  affect  imports  from  the  Mother  country,  we  have 
offered  to  the  latter  advantages  which  will  more  than 
compensate."  It  is  all  clear;  the  commerce  of  the 
Empire  was  to  be  injured  in  the  supposed  interest  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  then  the  commerce  of 
foreign  countries  was  to  be  injured  in  the  supposed 
interest  of  the  Empire  to  "  compensate." 

(4)  This  compensatory  "  preference  "  was,  however, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  British  goods  "  pre- 
ferred "  were  imported  in  British  ships.  This  was  the 
introduction  of  a  principle  not  existing  in  any  part  of 
the  Empire  and  which,  being  antagonistic  to  British 
tteaty  engagements,  compelled  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment to  withhold  the  Royal  Assent  to  the  Bill. 

•  (5)  The  compensatory  "  preference  "  was  hedged 
round  still  further,  the  goods  had  to  be  (a)  "  British," 
(b)  "  imported  direct  "  (c)  "  in  British  ships  "  (d) 
"manned  exclusively  b\  white  seamen."  This  in  the 
name  of  "preference";  though  the  majority  of 
coloured  sailors  own  allegiance  to  the  Empire. 

(6)  It  is  to  be  noted  that  had  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment between  New  Zealand  and  Australia  been  com- 
pleted it  would  have  reduced  the  preference  now  given 
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by  New  Zealand  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  not  only 
that,  but 

(7)  it  would  have  struck  a  blow  at  Canada — the 
birth-place  of  preference — for  higher  duties  would 
have  been  levied  on  Canadian  timber  in  both  Australia 
and   New  Zealand. 

(8)  The  preferential  treaty  between  South  Africa 
and  Australia  has  been  the  means  of  introducing  a 
new  principle  into  British  Empire  commerce.  Sugar 
imported  into  Australia  from  South  Africa  is  to  be 
admitted  at  a  reduction  of  J^2  per  ton  if  produced  by 
white  labour,  but  only  ^\  per  ton  reduction  if  pro- 
duced bv  "  black  "  labour.  It  is  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  gravity  of  this  differentiation. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  various  complications  and 
controversies  have  been  introduced  into  British  Em- 
pire commerce  in  connection  with  a  policy  which  many 
people  thought — perhaps  still  think — likely  to  knit  to- 
gether the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  to  increase 
the  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  each  colony  that  has  touched  the  penalty- 
preference  policy  has  varied  its  scheme  from  that  of 
every  otheri  colony.  Speaking  generally,  and  with 
reference  to  what  has  already  marked  the  course  of 
this  new  policy,  it  seems  clear  that  it  naturally  and  in- 
evitably tends  to  increase  the  international  and  inter- 
colonial controversies  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
The  Commonwealth  in  1905  (figures  not  yet  available 
for  1906)  imported  merchandise  from  foreign  countries 
to  the  extent  of  12.8  millions,  while  she  exported  to 
them  to  the  extent  of  17.6  millions.  This  is  inclu- 
sive of  foreign  goods  that  came  via  the  United  King- 
dom, but  is  exclusive  of  a  good  many  millions  of 
Australian  produce  taken  via  or  from  the  United 
Kingdom.     The  figures  convey  a  lesson  and  a  warning. 

THE     "  EXCLUDE  "     PARTY. 

The  penalty-preference  policy  seems  doomed  to 
failure,  since  it  is  neither  reasonable  to  expect  people 
who  cry  "  Exclude  "  to  agree  to  admit  ;  nor  people 
who  cry  "  Admit  "to  consent  to  exclude.  The  "  Ex- 
clude "   party  will  not  admit  goods  because  they  are 
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British,  nor  will  the  "Admit"  party  exclude  goods 
because  they  are  foreign.  The  policy,  therefore,  lacks 
a  basis  on  which  alone  it  could  stand.  There  is  an 
element  of  the  comic  in  the  appearance  of  the  Colonial 
"  Exclude  "  party  as  champions  of  the  trade  they  have 
vowed  to  stop  ;  and  there  is  the  same  element  in  those 
simple-minded  folk  in  the  Mother  country  who  look  to 
the  "  Exclude  "  party  for  the  freer  admission  of 
British  goods.  In  Australia  for  years  the  controversy 
on  the  tariff  has  been  keen,  and  it  is  the  barest  truth 
to  say  that  the  "  preference  "  cry  has  been  grist  to  the 
mills  of  the  "Exclude"  party.  "Preference"  has 
been  a  sort  of  half-way  house  on  the  route  to  their 
head-quarters.  Again  and  again  it  has  been  found, 
when  a  member  of  the  "  Admit  "  party  became  cap- 
tivated by  the  charms  of  "  preference,"  that,  having 
travelled  there,  he  was  sure  to  continue  his  journey 
until  he  found  himself  among  his  former  opponents, 
when  his  voice  was  soon  heard  swelling  the  volume  of 
the  cry  "Exclude."  If  the  supporters  of  "prefer- 
ence "  in  the  United  Kingdom  could  but  know  how 
they  have  strengthened  the  barriers  that  exclude 
British  goods  in  Australia,  and  probably  throughout 
the  world,  they  would  feel  both  sorry  and  ashamed. 

THE  "INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  WAR" 
BOGEY. 

It  might  be  expected  that  Twentieth-century  civil- 
isation would  be  too  much  for  bogies  ;  but  it  is  not  so. 
Perhaps  the  pressure  of  life  destroys,  or  is  allowed  to 
destroy,  that  calm  reflection  before  which  bogies  melt 
away.  There  is  a  bogey  around  to-day,  scaring  quiet, 
honest  people,  and  being  made  much  use  of  by  those 
clever  persons  who  know  how  to  coin  money  out  of 
the  fears  of  others.  This  new  bogey  is  that  of  "  Inter- 
national Trade  Wars  "  :  the  Great  Powers  of  the 
world  are  to  engage  in  a  Titanic  conflict  for  the 
world's  commerce.  One  of  the  Great  Powers  is  to 
emerge  successful  :  the  others  are  to  disappear,  in  a 
commercial  sense,  at  any  rate.  This  bogey  is  probably 
responsible  for  some  of  the  agitation  at  the  back  of 
"  preference,"  the  agitators  thinking  to  unite  the  scat- 
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tered  forces  of  the  British  Empire,  with  a  view  to 
meeting-  the  impending-  onslaught.  Prosperity  and  ex- 
pansion have  been  rampant  of  late  years,  and  the 
g-reater  the  prosperity  and  expansion  the  greater  has 
been  the  alarm. 

A  fair  distribution  of  the  wealth  of  a  nation  amongst 
its  individual  members  is  thought  to  be  g-ood,  but  a 
fair  distribution  of  the  wealth  of  the  world  amongst 
the  nations  is  another  thing.  Why  should  it  be? 
Nation  after  nation  has  been  prospering  and  exjjand- 
ing;  consequently  people — some  people — think  some- 
thing- is  wrong,  and  foresee  the  deluge. 

There  is  instruction  in  a  "  big  map  "  ;  there  is  light 
in  the  big  sun,  and  in  broad,  far-reaching  comparisons 
of  the  past  and  the  present  there  are  instruction  and 
light,  that  will  solve  many  a  difficulty,  explain  much 
that  causes  wonder.  Commerce — meaning-  by  that 
word  the  trade  that  crosses  political  boundaries — has 
increased  and  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  :  Com- 
merce rests  on  populaticwi — mouths  to  fill  ;  backs  to 
cover.  The  growth  of  the  population  of  Europe  dur- 
ing the  past  century  is  like  a  fairy-tale.  When  the 
year  1801  of  the  Christian  era  arrived,  after  the  world 
had  existed  for  some  thousands  of  years,  the  popula- 
tion of  Europe,  including  that  of  the  United  King-dom, 
reached  a  total  of  175  millions.  Another  one  singfle 
century  has  passed,  and  that  population  has  become 
400  millions,  without  counting  the  overflow  into  other 
quarters  of  the  world,  which,  with  its  increase,  reaches 
another  100  millions.  Herein  lies  the  secret,  if  it  be 
a  secret,  of  the  marvellous  growth  of  commerce  :  not 
by  any  means  the  whole  cause,  but  still  the  central 
one.  For  a  larg^e  portion  of  the  century  the  food 
wants  of  the  increasing-  population  were  mainly  met 
by  increasing  the  European  production,  but  gradually 
and  at  an  ever-accelerating  pace  population  in  Europe 
out-distanced  European  production.  Just  as  this  pro- 
gressed the  necessity  of  bringing  food  into  Europe 
from  other  parts  of  the  world  also  progressed. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  the  first  country  in 
Europe  to  find  its  food  requirements  outstripping  its 
production  ;  for  a  long  time  the  extra  supplies   were 
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always  available  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Then 
the  time  came  when  the  United  Kingdom  had  to  look 
further  afield,  and  in  that  search  for  supplies  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  multiplied  exceedingly.  Gradu- 
ally certain  countries  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  ceased 
to  have  surplus  grain  that  they  could  sell  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  gradually  they  themselves  had  to  look 
abroad  to  make  up  deficient  supplies  of  food,  and  so, 
too,  their  commerce  expanded.  Up  to  quite  recently, 
as  regards  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  its  food  sup- 
ply, an  increase  of  population  simply  meant  an  in- 
crease of  internal  production  ;  to-day  it  means  more 
buying  abroad — more  commerce.  When  note  is  taken 
of  the  vast  quantities  of  food  the  United  Kingdom  is 
forced  to  import,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  to  what  gigantic 
proportions  the  imports  of  countries  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  must  grow  as  millions  after  millions  are 
added  to  their  populations. 

This  necessity  on  the  part  of  Europe  to  import 
largely  entails  the  necessity  of  exporting  largely  in 
pavment.  Exporting — what?  Evidently,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  the  goods  must  be  similar  to  those 
exported  by  the  United  Kingdom.  Here  it  is  that  the 
outcry  about  competition  comes  in.  Twenty  countries 
may  export  wheat  without  controversy  arising  as  to 
the  supremacy  of  any  one  of  them,  or  as  to  one  wiping 
out  the  others.  But  now  we  have  this  bogey  about 
International  trade  wars  in  consequence  of  a  growth 
of  exports  of  manufactured  goods  to  pay  for  food,  raw 
material,  &c.  The  position  that  has  grown  up  is  per- 
fectly sound  and  natural,  though  the  man  of  narrow 
vision  and  timid  spirit  may  not  be  able  to  grasp  it. 
Every  one  knows  that  when  the  demand  on  the  manu- 
facturing resources  of  even  the  best-equipped  nation 
rises  only  moderately  above  the  ordinary,  that  the 
execution  of  orders  has  often  to  be  delayed  for  many 
months,  and  that  large  orders  have,  indeed,  often  to 
be  positively  refused  altogether.  This  Avill  show  how 
idle  is  the  talk  about  any  one  country  absorbing  the 
manufacturing  trade  of  the  world,  apart  altogether 
from  the  necessity  which  a  country  that  imports  food 
and  other  goods  is  under  of  sending  out  goods  in  pay- 
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ment.  Years  ag-o  Germany  boug-ht  manufactured  goods 
with  grain;  to-day  she  buys  grain  with  manufactured 
goods.  Increase  of  population  and  the  developments 
accompanying  that  increase  make  this  reversal  per- 
fectly natural,  and  convict  of  foolishness  those  who 
find  cause  of  offence  in  Germany's  exports.  No,  the 
bogey  is  not  worth  notice.  The  gentlemen  who  attend 
the  Colonial  Conference  need  spend  no  time  in  tilting 
at  this  windmill.  But  they  may  gain  much  wisdom 
which  will  be  of  service  to  their  respective  colonies  if 
they  learn  thoroughly  the  facts  about  population — the 
millions  of  mouths  that  have  to  be  filled;  the  millions 
of  backs  that  have  to  be  covered. 

THE    '•  EXCLUDE  "    POLICY    IN    THE 
COLONIES:    THE    RESULTS. 

Perhaps,  too,  whilst  these  gentlemen  are  all  to- 
gether, they  might  compare  notes,  and  ask  themselves 
whether  those  of  their  colonies  that  have  adopted  the 
"  Exclude  "  policy  are  any  better  off  in  consequence, 
or  whether,  as  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  they  are  not 
distinctly  the  poorer?  The  able  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia  can  tell  the  Conference  that  the  very  first 
paragraph  in  the  speech  which  he  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Governor-General,  when  His  Excellency  opened 
the  Commonwealth  Parliament  last  month,  contained 
congratulations  on  "  a  period  of  unprecedented  pro- 
sperity throughout  the  continent,"  and  the  assertion 
that  : — "  Bountiful  harvests,  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  pastoral,  dairying,  and  mining-  indus- 
tries, promise  a  continuance  of  the  present  flourishing 
condition  of  Australia."  Nothing-  about  the  favoured 
manufacturing  industries.  It  seems  as  if  this  prosperity 
might  have  been  greater  still  if  the  capital  and  labour 
which  by  tariff  alterations  have  been  drawn  into  manu- 
facturing industries  had  been  left  to  take  their  part  in 
the  great  natural  industries,  which,  admittedly,  are 
enjoying  "  unprecedented  prosperity."  What  is  true 
of  Australia  is  equally  true  of  Canada  and  of  New 
Zealand.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  think  that  the 
Colonies  might  to-day  be  earning  millions  more  than 
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they  are  had  they  left  industry  free,  and  that  they 
would  be  better  customers  of  the  United  King-doni  than 
they  are.  If  the  Prime  Ministers  will  think,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  of  land 
which  in  their  Colonies  await  development,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  mouths 
that  have  to  be  filled,  and  backs  that  have  to  be 
covered  in  Europe  alone,  they  may  all  feel,  as  doubt- 
less some  of  them  already  do,  that  everything  should 
have  been  done  to  hasten,  and  nothing-  to  delay,  the 
development  of  those  acres  whose  produce  is  awaited 
by  multitudes  so  great.  To  cater  for  the  supply  of 
•*:hese  multitudes  is  clearly  more  profitable  than,  by  an 
"  Exclude  "  policy,  to  enter  into  competition  with 
them. 

The  growth  of  population  is  truly  the  dominating- 
factor  in  the  growth  of  the  world's  commerce  to-day; 
and  the  growth  of  commerce,  which,  spite  of  tariffs, 
is  very  great,  seems  to  indicate  that,  after  all,  a  hos- 
tile tariif  is,  in  the  main,  but  a  rod  for  the  backs  of 
the  very  people  who  impose  it.  It,  also,  seems  clear, 
spite  of  boast  about  countries  being  "  self-contained  " 
and  independent  one  of  another,  that  every  year  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world  are  becoming  more 
and  more  dependent  on  one  another.  Germany,  not- 
withstanding her  fighting  tariff,  looks  abroad  every 
year  for  more  and  more  food.  On  one  point  it  may 
be  hoped  the  Prime  Ministers  will  be  frank  :  that  is  as 
to  whether  small  duties,  after,  perhaps,  the  first 
moment,  ever  satisfy  those  who  wish,  by  duties,  to 
alter  or  direct  the  course  of  any  trade.  The  Colonial 
"  Exclude  "  party  would  laugh  to  scorn  the  idea  of 
being  content  with  duties  such  as  those  suggested  bv 
English  preferentialists. 

INDIA. 

The  members  of  the  Colonial  Conference  are  un- 
doubtedly anxious  to  promote  not  only  the  welfare  of 
their  separate  Colonies,  but  the  welfare  of  the  British 
Empire  as  a  great  world  power,  and  evidently  just  in 
proportion  to  their  anxiety  to  promote  the  latter  object 
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must  be  the  necessity  of  remembering  that  four-fifths 
of  the  people  of  the  Empire  are  not  directly  repre- 
sented at  the  Conference.  If  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  Penalty-Preference  policy  would  benefit  the  United 
Kingdom  and  also  the  Colonies,  the  policy  would  still 
stand  condemned  if  it  were  clear  that  it  would  be  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  vast  population  of  India.  That 
it  would  be  disadvantageous  there  seems  to  be  but 
little  doubt,  because  of  the  very  large  extent  to  which 
India  has  to  rely  on  foreign  countries  for  the  purchase 
of  its  exports  :  Has  to  rely  simply  because  the  United 
Kingdom  cannot  consume  them  all. 

To  fail  to  give  a  just  and  generous  consideration 
to  the  interests  of  India  in  this  matter  would  be  to 
show  that  the  United  Kingdom  was  not  worthy  of  her 
great  position  in  regard  to  India  :  how  great  that 
position  is  words  will  not  adequately  describe. 

THE    COLOURED    RACES. 

A  tariff  penalty  aimed  at  all  the  world  alike  will 
cause  annoyance,  but  a  tariff  penalty  that  specially 
differentiates  .against  a  race  on,  say,  the  matter  of 
colour,  cuts  deeper.  In  addition  to  its  pecuniary 
influence,  it  has  a  political  influence  of  great  potency. 
It  is  hard  to  think  of  any  Colony  legislating  in  such 
a  direction,  when  it  is  so  clearly  out  of  line  with  the 
policy  and  instincts  of  the  British  people. 

The  future  of  the  world-wide  British  Empire  rests 
more  on  justice  and  generosity  than  on  warships  and 
bayonets,  and  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  Confer- 
ence will  fail  in  doing  its  part  to  promote  just  and 
generous  legislation. 

Sydney,  March  19th,   1Q07. 
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THE   FRUITS   OF  AMERICAN 
PROTECTION. 


The  present  Dingley  Tariff  of  1897  is  the  ripest 
fruit  of  seeds  sown  in  the  Civil  War.  Though 
various  experiments  in  Protection  were  tried  during 
the  first  six  decades  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the 
later  tendency  was  towards  Free  Trade.  "  There  is 
no  doubt,"  writes  the  most  authoritative  exponent  of 
tariff  history,  himself  a  Protectionist,  (*)  "  that  when 
the  treaty  of  1854  was  accepted.  Protectionism  in 
the  United  States  was  almost  extinct,  as  a  political 
force,  and  there  was  a  well-nigh  universal  expecta- 
tion that  the  arrangement  for  reciprocal  trade  with 
Canada  was  to  be  the  first  step  towards  Free  Trade 
— that  the  tariff  barrier  along  the  Northern  line  of 
the  country  was  to  be  broken  down." 

The  financial  condition  brought  about  'by  the 
Civil  War  changed  all  this,  and  gave  the  Protec- 
tionist interests  in  the  United  States  the  oppor- 
tunity they  required  for  compassing  their  private 
ends. 

Under  the  screen  of  high  public  expenditure, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  war,  the  iron  and  woollen 

*  Am.   Tariff  Controversies    in    the    Nineteenth    Century    by 
E.  Stanwood,  Vol.  II.,  page  136. 


manufacturers  forced  up  the  duties  on  competing 
imports,  and  as  the  demands  of  the  war  grew  so  did 
the  general  tariff.  After  the  war  was  over,  the  neces- 
sity of  meeting  the  interest  upon  war  debts,  and  of 
reducing  the  capital  of  those  debts,  led  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  war-tariff.  What  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion was  possible  took  shape  in  relief  of  internal 
taxes.  The  long  maintenance  of  the  high  war-tariff 
thus  secured  naturally  fostered  the  rise  of  a  number 
of  new  industries,  which  it  was  argued  would  col- 
lapse if  Protection  were  withdrawn.  Still  more  valu- 
able support  to  the  Protective  policy  was  afforded  by 
the  argument  drawn  from  national  prosperity.  The 
general  adoption  of  improved  methods  of  manufac- 
ture, the  rapid  development  of  railroads  ;  the  great 
growth  of  natural  wealth  due  to  the  application  of 
the  new  mechanical  methods  to  manufacture  and 
transport,  were  naturally  claimed  by  the  Republicans 
as  the  fruit  of  Protection,  and  indisputably  helped 
to  maintain  and  further  that  policy. 

I.    Revenue  Duties  Displaced  by  Protective 
Duties. 

The  early  tariff  schedules  based  on  war  needs 
were  not  only  high  but  undiscriminating,  taxing  non- 
competing  as  well  as  competing  goods.  From  1861 
to  1872  only  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  im- 
ports came  in  free  of  duty.  When  relief  was 
obtained  from  the  financial  strain  of  the  war,  and 
revenues  became  redundant,  approaches  began  to  be 
made  towards  a  more  "  scientific "  tariff,  letting  in 
larger  and  larger  numbers  of  non-competing  articles, 
and  in  general  lowering  duties  upon  raw  materials 
of  manufacture.     After   1872  about  25  per  cent,  of 
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imports  were  duty  free,  and  this  percentage  after 
the  revision  of  1875  rose  to  33  per  cent.  At  the 
same  time  the  revenue  basis  of  import  duties  began 
to  be  consciously  displaced  by  the  protective  basis. 
This  transition  is  most  clearly  marked  in  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1870,  when  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  or  approxi- 
mately $25  a  ton  was  placed  on  imported  steel  rails, 
for  the  avowed  object  of  developing  a  home  industry. 

2.    Protectionists  take  Advantage  of 
Financial  Stress. 

A  reduction  in  raw  materials  and  an  enlarged 
free  list  of  non-competing  articles,  chiefly  food  stuffs, 
was  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  revision  of  1870. 

The  struggle  between  financial  and  commercial 
combinations,  the  former  leaning  towards  tariff  re- 
duction, when  the  Treasury  surplus  became  large, 
the  latter  seeking  readjustment  without  net  abate- 
ment, took  this  turn  in  1875.  Hard  times  had  been 
accompanied  by  a  financial  scare,  and  the  Republi- 
cans became  solicitous  for  the  preservation  of  the 
sinking  fund  and  the  diminution  of  the  public  debt. 
Under  this  temporary  renewal  of  financial  embarrass- 
ment, the  Protectionist  interests  succeeded  in  getting 
back  certain  concessions  they  had  been  forced  to 
make  in  1870,  by  means  of  "an  Act  to  further  pro- 
tect the  sinking  fund,  and  to  provide  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  Government."  In  this  Act  the  position  of 
the  sugar  interest  was  finally  entrenched  by  an  in- 
crease of  25  per  cent,  and  the  10  per  cent,  reduction 
on  manufactured  goods  given  in  1872  was  with- 
drawn. 

The  Jariff  of  1883  effected  no  radical  change, 
though  it  somewhat  increased  the  relative  strength 


of  the  final  manufacturers  at  the  expense  of  the  agri- 
culturists and  the  earlier  processes  of  manufacture, 
by  means  of  some  further  reductions  on  raw  mate- 
rials and  semi-manufactured  goods. 

The  next  few  years  were  filled  with  tariff  con- 
troversy, and  the  return  of  the  Democrats  to  power 
in  1885  by  the  election  in  1884  of  Mr.  Cleveland  to 
the  Presidency,  gave  hopes  to  "  Free-Traders."  But 
Mr.  Cleveland  could  not  carry  his  low-tariff  bill  through 
Congress,  and  in  1889  Mr.  Harrison  became  President, 
though  with  a  small  popular  majority  against  him. 
The  McKinley  Act  followed.  It  contained  three  new 
and  distinctive  features  which  enabled  it  to  figure, 
in  the  language  of  its  admirers,  as  "  the  most  thor- 
oughly scientific  measure  of  Protection  ever  passed 
up  to  that  time."  It  was  the  first  Act  containing  a 
complete  schedule  of  duties  upon  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, which  it  was  argued  meant  Protection  for  the 
American  farmer. 

Secondly,  in  placing  raw  sugar  on  the  free  list  it 
introduced  a  system  of  bounties  for  home  producers 
of  sugar,  a  novel  expedient  of  doubtful  constitution- 
ality. 

Thirdly,  it  introduced  a  provision  for  reciprocity 
treaties  with  foreign  nations  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  an  enlarged  foreign  market  for  American 
produce. 

3.    Decreased  Revenue  under  McKinley 
Tariff. 

While  the  McKinley  Act  added  certain  articles, 
notably  raw  sugar,  to  the  free  list,  it  kept  the 
average  ad  valorem  rates  as  high  as  ever,  despite  the 
fact  that   the   manufacturers   of  America,   especially 


in  the  iron,  steel,  and  machinery  trades,  were  far 
better  equipped  for  equal  competition  with  European 
makers  than  had  been  the  case  when  the  system  of 
high  duties  was  introduced.  Besides  maintaining 
high  protection  for  developed  industries,  a  further 
policy  of  developing  new  industries  was  added,  the 
most  notable  beneficiary  being  the  new  tinplate 
manufacture. 

.  The  MoKinley  Act,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  reduce 
the  revenue,  to  equalise  duties  on  imports,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  fulfilled  the  first  intention  more 
fully  than  was  desired,  as  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  net  receipts,  expenditure,  and  surplus 
or  deficit  in  the  finances  of  the  Federal  Government. 
From  1886  to  1890  each  year  showed  a  surplus  of 
over  $100,000,000,  1889-90,  the  last  ante-McKinley 
year,  producing  $105,344,496  as  surplus.  The  five 
years  in  which  the  McKinley  Tariff  was  operative 
converted  this  large  surplus  into  a  large  and  growing 
deficit. 

Ordinary 
Year.         Net.  Receipt.      Expenditure.       Surplus.  Deficit. 

1890-91  ...$392,612,447     $355,372,685     $37,239,762         

1891-92...  354.937,784       345,023,331  9,914,453         

1892-93...   385,819,629       383477,056         2,541,573         

1893-94...   297,722,019       367,525,280  $69,803,261 

While  the  value  of  imports  increased  steadily  up 
to  1893,  the  customs'  receipts  showed  a  slight  fall, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  abandonment  of  the  sugar  duty. 
The  larger  decline  in  1893-4  was  doubtless  due  in 
part  to  the  expectation  of  new  Democratic  legislation 
in  the  shape  of  lower  duties. 

But  the  failure  of  the  McKinley  Tariff  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  revenue  during  the  latter  part  of  its 


operation,  must  also  be  imputed  to  the  grave  general 
disturbance  of  industrial  conditions  generated  by 
apprehensions  of  a  revolution  in  the  currency. 

4.    The  Wilson  Bill. 

The  Wilson  Bill,  introduced  in  order  at  once  to 
restore  a  sufficiency  of  revenue,  and  to  realise  the 
Democratic  policy  of  freer  trade,  embodied  as  its 
main  ideas  "  free  raw  materials  "  and  a  large  reduc- 
tion of  duties  on  manufactured  goods.  Hides  and 
raw  sugar,  already  on  the  free  list,  were  retained, 
and  to  them  were  added  wool,  coal,  iron  ore,  lumber, 
cotton-ties,  binding-twine,  and  fresh  fish.  But  when 
the  measure  emerged  from  the  struggle  in  the  Senate 
and  the  pressure  of  certain  special  trade  interests  in 
the  House,  it  was  shorn  of  much  of  its  "  Free  trade," 
and  was  allowed  to  pass  into  law  with  sugar,  coal, 
iron  ore,  and  barbed  wire,  not  to  name  less  impor- 
tant materials,  still  subject  to  import  duties. 

The  disappointment  of  the  Tariff-reformers*  is 
best  expressed  in  the  attitude  of  President  Cleveland, 
who,  refusing  his  official  approval  of  the  Bill,  allowed 
it  to  pass  into  law  by  ordinary  process  of  lapse  of 
time.  Though  this  failure  (for  such  it  must  be 
deemed)  at  effective  "  tariff  reform  "  was  chiefly  at- 
tributable to  the  able  organisation  and  harassing 
tactics  of  the  Republican  vested  interests,  this  party 
opposition  could  not  have  been  so  successful  had  it 
not  been  for  the  open  or  secret  assistance  of  business- 
politicians  in  the  Democratic  party,  bent  upon  special 
reservations  in  tariff-reform,  adapted  to  maintain  the 
privileges  possessed  by  themselves  and  their  friends. 

*  i.e.  Free-traders  or  low-tariff  men,  according  to  American 
nomenclature. 


At  the  same  time  the  reforms  effected  by  the 
Wilson  Bill  were  of  great  value  to  the  country,  and 
would  in  all  probability  have  become  its  permanent 
policy,  as  did  the  reductions  effected  by  the  tariff  of 
1846,  had  it  not  been  for  two  causes: 

1.  The  financial  panic  of  1893,  which  brought 
about  a  general  depression  in  the  business  of  the 
country ;  and 

2.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  the 
Income  Tax  embodied  in  the  Wilson  Bill  was  un- 
constitutional. This  decision  deprived  the  country 
of  revenue  which  was  essential  and  which  the 
framers  of  the  Bill  had  calculated  upon.  The  deci- 
sion could  not  reasonably  have  been  expected.  It 
was  a  reversal  of  the  decision  of  the  Court  that  the 
Civil  War  Income-Tax  was  constitutional.  The  Re- 
publican majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
when  this  decision  was  announced,  refused  to  make 
any  provision  to  meet  the  deficit  thus  occasioned. 
The  result  was  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue  which  is 
often  attributed  to  the  Wilson  Bill,  but  which,  really, 
had  a  very  different  cause. 

5.    The  Dingley  Tariff. 

The  return  of  the  Republicans  to  power  in  1896 
was  followed  by  a  renewal  of  Protectionist  pressure, 
and  the  Dingley  Tariff  Act  of  1897  is  the  high-water 
mark  of  tariff  achievement.  It  emerged  a  far 
stronger  measure  of  Protection  than  its  original 
draft  indicated. 

Mr.  Dingley,  in  summarising  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  he  introduced,  estimated  that  in  general  the 
duties  it  imposed,  though  higher  than  those  of  the 
Wilson  Act,  Were  lower  than  those  of  theMcKinley  Act. 
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During  the  consideration  of  the  Bill  no  oppor- 
tunity for  general  criticism  was  afforded,  the  time 
allotted  for  amendment  was  consumed  in  discussion 
of  the  first  schedule,  and  the  Democrats  were  dis- 
abled from  moving  the  reduction  or  removal  of  the 
tariffs  on  wool,  sugar,  and  other  debated  articles. 
The  original  form  of  the  Bill  restored  wool,  lumber, 
and  most  other  important  free  raw  materials,  with 
the  exception  of  hides,  to  the  dutiable  lists,  increased 
the  duties  on  luxuries,  like  liquors,  tobacco,  silk,  and 
laces,  raised  the  duties  on  flax  and  linen  beyond  the 
1890  rate,  restored  the  schedules  on  earthenware, 
glass,  and  agriculture  to  about  the  1890  rates,  leaving 
iron,  tin,  cotton,  and  many  other  duties  somewhat 
lower  than  the  McKinley  rate.  When  the  Bill 
emerged  in  its  final  shape,  hides  were  restored  to 
the  dutiable  list,  and  a  general  lift  was  given  to  the 
rates,  especially  on  manufactured  goods.  These 
amendments,  made  mostly  in  progress  through  the 
Senate,  where  the  organised  manufacturing  interests 
have  their  stronghold,  were  generally  accepted  by  the 
House,  and  the  Bill,  as  it  was  actually  passed,  repre- 
sented a  higher  scale  of  Protection  than  either  of 
the  original  Bills  in  the  House  or  the  Senate. 

Protectionists  justly  contend  that  the  high  tariff 
of  1897  has  not  ruined  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States,  which,  both  on  its  import  and  its 
export  side,  has  exhibited  a  great  advance.  But 
when  they  go  further  and  insist  that  the  general 
eff"ect  of  the  Dingley  Act  is  to  increase  and  to  diffuse 
wealth  and  thus  to  create  conditions  which  lead  to 
larger  importations,  they  ignore  not  only  the  neces- 
sary operations  of  economic  laWs,  but  certain  impor- 
tant facts  relating  to  the  diffusion  of  wealth.  It  is 
obvious     that     there     are     many     other     important 
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factors  determining  the  creation  of  wealth  and 
the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  besides  tariff  policy ; 
in  particular  the  development  of  large  new  areas  of 
rich  natural  resources  in  the  West  and  South,  the 
application  of  improved  machinery  and  new  sorts 
of  power  to  great  backward  industries,  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  railroads  and  other  modes  of  transport  over 
the  country,  the  great  accessions  of  industrial  popula- 
tion, especially  in  the  Middle-West,  the  strain  im- 
posed upon  all  industrial  factors  by  the  reconstrucftion 
of  great  cities  on  a  basis  of  steel  and  electrical  appar- 
atus— Such  are  a  few  of  the  most  evident  sources  of 
the  great  productivity  of  recent  years,  a  productivity 
which,  tariff  or  no  tariff,  would  exercise  a  strong  im- 
pulsion towards  increase  of  foreign  trade.  Free 
Traders,  or  low-tariff  men,  contend  that,  under  a 
tariff-for-revenue  policy,  both  the  increase  of  natural 
productivity  and  of  foreign  commerce  would  have 
been  greater  than  they  have  been.  It  is  as  impos- 
sible to  gainsay  this  contention  as  it  is  to  prove  the 
opposite  by  a  mere  appeal  to  facts. 

6.    Statistics  as  a  Court  of  Appeal. 

But  while  statistical  evidence  of  volume  and 
value  of  foreign  trade  is,  under  such  circumstances, 
incompetent  to  prove  the  industrial  or  commercial 
advantages  of  high  tariff,  statistics  are  not  useless 
as  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  cause  of  Free  Trade 
against  Protection,  as  bearing  upon  the  diffusion  of 
wealth  in  a  country. 

Free  Traders  contend  that  in  theory  a  Protective 
Tariff  tends  to  injure  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  industrial  population  of  a  protected  country ;  that 
in  particular  it  reduces  the  proportion  of  the  national 
product  passing   to   labour   and  wages,   and   that   it 
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enables  a  small  number  of  controllers  of  protected 
industries  to  raise  prices  and  so  to  tax  other  indus- 
tries, and  the  entire  body  of  the  consuming  public, 
in  order  to  maintain  high  profits  in  their  business. 
This  theory  they  hold  to  be  endorsed  by  practice  as 
attested  by  a  great  and  growing  consensus  of  statis- 
tical and  other  facts. 

7.    Effects  of  High  Tariffs  on  Working 
Classes. 

The  wealth  of  the  United  States  has  been  ad- 
vancing with  great  rapidity  during  recent  years. 
Protectionists  allege  that  high  tariffs  have  assisted 
this  advance,  and  that  the  working  classes  have  re- 
ceived their  full  share  of  this  tariff-bred  prosperity  in 
enhanced  wages. 

What  are  the  facts  ?  Though  nothing  approach- 
ing a  valid  statistical  measurement  of  the  increase  of 
wealth  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  of  the  aggre- 
gate earnings  of  the  workers  is  attainable,  the  Ab- 
stract of  the  1900  Census  presents  a  table  (Table 
156)  relating  to  fifteen  groups  of  industries,  which, 
though  not  pretending  to  great  exactitude,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  best  evidence  upon  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  great  manufacturing 
industries,  chiefly  affected  by  Protection,  and  em- 
ploying five  million  and  a  quarter  wage-earners. 

The  following  comparative  figures  show  (i)  the 
increase  in  capital  value  ;  (2)  the  increase  in  value 
of  products ;  (3)  the  increase  in  the  number  of  wage- 
earners  ;  and  (4)  the  increase  of  total  wages  between 
1890  and   1900 : 

Value  Cost  No.  of  Wage 

Capital  Value.  of  Products.  of  Materials.  Earners.  Total  Wages. 
1900  ...$9,813,834,390  $13,000,149,159  $7,343,627,875  5,306.143  $2,320,938,168 
1890     ...  6,525,050,759      9.372,378,843     5,162,013,878     4,251,535     1,891,953,795 


Increase    3,288,783,631     3,627,770316    2,181,613,997     1,054,608       428,984,373 
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This  table  supports  two  propositions : 

1.  The  proportion  of  the  annual  product  paid  to 
the  wage-earners  as  a  body  is  smaller  in  1900  than 
in  1890.  The  growth  of  capital  value,  closely  cor- 
respondent with  that  of  value  of  products,  is  also 
considerably  greater  than  the  growth  of  total  wages. 

2.  The  average  wage  for  all  classes  of  wage- 
earners  is  slightly  less  in  1900  than  in  1890.  For 
whereas  the  increase  of  wage-earners  is  25  per  cent., 
that  of  wages  is  only  a  little  over  22  per  cent.* 
Examination  of  the  growth  of  values  in  the  several 
groups  shows  that  only  in  one  case,  that  of  textiles, 
does  total  wages  show  a  greater  increase  than  the 
value  of  the  product,  while  the  increase  in  number  of 
employees  shows  a  less  increase.  In  the  textile 
trades  alone  is  there  a  prima  facie  case  in  favour  of 
the  wage-earners  having  taken  an  increased  propor- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  product  in  wages. 

*  It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  with  this  the  conclusions  to 
which  Prof.  Shield  Nicholson  comes  from  his  study  of  a  table  given 
in  p.  127  of  the  first  Fiscal  Blue  Book  (Cd.  1761,  1903).  In  pages  16 
and  17  of  his  work  on  the  Tariff  question  he  says:  "Taking  the 
years  1886-1900  as  the  basis  of  comparison — and  I  take  this  year 
1886  simply  because  the  figures  for  Germany  do  not  go  further  back 
— and  comparing  the  rise  of  wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  (1886-1900) 
with  the  rise  in  Germany,  the  United  States,  France,  and  Italy,  we 
find,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  rise  has  been  greatest  of  all  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  And  it  is  still  more  remarkable  to  find  that  in  the 
United  States  wages  rose  more  rapidly  in  the  period  from  1880  to 
1890,  in  which  there  had  been  a  slight  reduction  of  tariffs,  than  they 
did  in  the  period  from  1890  to  igoo,  in  which  there  had  been  the 
great  increase  of  tariffs  (McKinley,  Dingley).  And,  most  curious 
of  all,  the  rise  of  wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  most  rapid  after 
the  United  States  had  increased  its  tariffs.  Such  is  the  result  of  the 
direct  and  simple  appeal  to  statistics  collected  for  this  famous 
inquiry  into  the  result  of  tariffs.  America  raises  its  tariffs  and  it  is 
wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  rise  most  in  respon.se." — Sec. 
Cobden  Club 
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Another  table  in  the  Census  Abstract  presents 
the  statistics  of  these  industries  according  to  the 
division  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  located. 
Extracting  the  North  Atlantic  division,  which  con- 
tains the  largest  proportion  of  the  developed  and 
highly-protected  manufactures,  we  find  the  same 
general  effect  even  more  strongly  marked. 

Capital  Value  No.  of  Total 

Value.  of  Product.     Wage  Earners.       Wages. 

1900  ...  $5,299,725,075  $6,448,058,774       2.772,117     11.271.524,958 

1890  ...     3.548. 28S.553  4.896.743,650      2,317,736       1.075,566,284 

Here  total  wages  present  an  insignificant  increase 
compared  with  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  product, 
and  when  the  number  of  employees  is  taken  into 
account,  a  considerable  fall  in  wages  per  head  is  in- 
dicated. 

So  far  then,  this  general  statistical  index  of  the 
share  of  the  workers  in  the  growing  wealth  of  the 
United  States,  does  not  support  the  view  that  the 
McKinley  Act  of  i8go  and  the  Dingley  Act  of  1897 
have  favoured  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
the  wage-earners  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

But,  further,  in  order  to  know  whether  these  high 
tariffs  have  improved  or  damaged  the  economic  stan- 
dard of  the  workers,  we  must  consider  changes  of 
money  wages  in  relation  to  changes  of  price  \n  the 
commodities  in  which  they  are  expended. 

8.    Wages  and  Prices. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  American  workers  are  ad^ 
vancing  in  their  wages  pari  passu  with  the  increase 
of  national  wealth.  Nor  is  it  true  that  this  high 
tariff  is  assisting  them  to  maintain  high  wages  apd 


full  regular  employment.  The  most  reliable  official 
evidence  of  wages,  prices,  and  employment,  tends  to 
prove  that  the  earnings  of  the  workers  are  a  dimin- 
ishing share  of  the  aggregate  income  of  the  nation, 
and  that  the  Dingley  tariff  has  served  to  reduce  real 
wages  for  the  great  majority  of  the  wage-earning 
classes. 

The  Washington  Bureau  of  Labour  presented  in 
its  Bulletin  for  July,  1905,  a  comparative  table  of 
earnings  and  retail  prices  during  the  period  1890- 
1905,  which  affords  striking  proof  of  the  effect  of  the 
Dingley  Tariff  of  1896.  The  method  upon  which 
this  table  is  constructed  is  the  following:  Actual 
wages  and  actual  prices  are  found  for  each  of  the 
years  from  1890  to  1899,  and  the  average  of  wages 
and  prices  for  these  ten  years  is  then  put  down  as 
100.  The  yearly  figures  given  in  the  table  represent 
variations  from  this  average,  the  first  column  stating 
weekly  earnings  per  employee,  the  second  retail 
prices,  in  which  all  ordinary  articles  of  food  are  taken 
into  account  in  proportion  as  they  figure  in  actual 
working-class  consumption.  The  third  column, 
which  takes  into  account  both  money  wages  and 
prices,  furnishes,  of  course,  the  true  criterion,  for  it 
expresses  the  actual  purchasing  power  of  a  week's 
wages  at  the  different  periods. 


Weekly 

Weekly  Earnings 

Earnings 

Retail 

as  measured  by 

per  Employees. 

Prices. 

Retail  Prices. 

1890  ... 

lOI.O 

102.4 

98.6 

1891  ... 

100.8 

103.8 

97.1 

1892   ... 

101.3 

101.9 

99-4 

1893  - 

101.2 

104.4 

96.9 

1894  ... 

977 

99-7 

98.0 

1895  ... 

98.4 

97.8 

100.6 

1897 
1898 
1 899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


Weekly 

Weekly  Earnings 

Earnings 

Retail 

as  measured  by 

per  Employees. 

Prices. 

Retail  Prices. 

99-5 

95-5 

104.2 

99.2 

96.3 

103.0 

99-9 

98.7 

101.2 

101.2 

99-5 

101.7 

104.1 

lOI.I 

103.0 

105.9 

105.2 

100.7 

109.2 

1 10.9 

^8.5 

1 12.3 

1 16.3 

101.8 

1 1 2.2 

111.7 

100.4 

This  table  furnishes  striking  testimony  against 
the  claim  of  the  Protectionist  that  a  high  tariff  be- 
friends the  workers.  For  here  we  have  three  periods 
illustrated,  two  of  Republican  high  tariff,  one  of  a 
relatively  low  Democratic  tariff.  Taking  the  first 
test  of  real  wages  as  represented  in  weekly  earnings 
measured  in  terms  of  retail  price,  we  see  that  a  slight 
fall  took  place  during  the  operation  of  the  McKinley 
Act  1 891-4,  but  a  distinct  recovery  ensued  under  the 
Wilson  Act  1895-7,  and  that  the  DingleyAct  has  been 
followed  by  a  considerable  fall  in  the  real  value  of 
the  wages  of  the  working  classes,  the  rise  of  money 
wages  being  so  far  outstripped  by  the  rise  of  retail 
prices  that  the  workers  have  been  subjected  to  a 
serious  loss. 

The  coincidence  of  these  changes  in  wages  and 
prices  before  and  after  the  critical  year  1897,  when 
the  high  tariff  began  to  operate,  is  so  striking  that 
we  cannot  fail  to  conclude  that  this  tariff  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  actual  changes  which  took  place. 
Thus  the  Dingley  tariff,  so  far  from  improving  the 
conditions  of  the  workers,  as  claimed,  has  resulted  in 
a  lowering  of  real  wages  for  labour,  so  that  the  work- 
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ing  classes  are  taking  a  much  smaller  share  of  the 
national  wealth  of  the  United  States  than  they  were 
in  1896.  But  these  general  figures  by  no  means 
afford  a  full  measure  of  the  damage  done  by  the  high 
tariff  to  the  standard  of  living  of  the  workers  in  the 
States  where  tariff  influences  on  wages  and  prices 
operate  most  efTectively.  The  modern  American 
tariff  is  created  by  and  for  the  great  manufacturing 
interests ;  by  endowing  them  with  an  absolute  mono- 
poly of  the  home  market  it  has  enabled  them  to 
form  powerful  trusts  and  combinations  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  control  prices,  on  the  other,  control  wages. 
It  might  at  first  sight  be  presumed,  and  is  commonly 
alleged  by  American  Protectionists,  that  the  em- 
ployees in  those  great  manufactures  which  have  se- 
cured high  protection  take  their  share  of  the  gains 
in  higher  wages.  Now  the  census  bulletins  on  manu- 
factures covering  thirty-three  States  utterly  dispel 
this  notion,  showing  as  they  do  that,  whereas  in  1890 
the  manufacturing  wage-earners  in  these  States  re- 
ceived an  average  wage  of  $418.48  per  year,  or  $1.39 
per  day,  that  wage  in  1900  had  fallen  to  $397-53  per 
year,  or  $1.29  per  day. 

9.    Illicit  Gains. 

Here,  then,  is  a  decUne  in  actual  money  wage 
amounting  to  7  per  cent.  For  every  dollar  the  1890 
wage-earner  got,  the  1900  wage-earner  got  only 
92.4  cents.  The  comparison  of  1890  and  1900  is  not 
unfair,  since  both  were  considered  years  of  pros- 
perity. 

But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  prices  have  risen, 
while  wages  have  fallen  from  1890  to  1900  for  these 
employees.     Between   those   two   dates   the   cost   of 
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living  had  increased  6  per  cent.,  the  workers  in  the 
protected  industries  having  to  face  higher  prices  witli 
a  lower  money  wage. 

In  order  to  understand  where  the  illicit  gains 
of  Protection  really  go,  we  can  extract  from  these 
same  official  sources  one  more  relevant  piece  of  in- 
formation. The  census  statistics  of  manufactures 
show  that  the  average  value  of  a  wage-earner's  pro- 
duct in  the  thirty-three  reporting  States  increased 
from  $1,938  in  1890  to  $2,148  in  1900. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  conclude  that  in  these 
tariff -favoured  industries,  while  the  value  of  an  aver- 
age wage-earner's  product  had  increased  10  per  cent. 
his  money  wage  had  fallen  7  per  cent.,  and  his  cost 
of  living,  as  presented  in  prices  of  necessaries,  had 
risen  6  per  cent.  And  this  as  the  result  only  of  the 
opening  years  of  high  tariff.  For  the  general  figures 
we  have  quoted  show  that  if  the  comparison  could 
be  carried  five  years  later  the  damage  to  the  workers 
would  be  even  heavier. 

10.    The  Burden  on  the  Working  Man. 

Statistics  given  by  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
Labour  indicate  that  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Dingley  Tariff,  prices  have  risen  more  than  wages, 
and  so  the  workers  are  worse  off  than  before.  But 
the  official  figures  of  prices  fail  to  represent  the  full 
ipeasure  of  this  damage,  chiefly  because  they  are 
confined  to  food  which,  though  an  important  factor, 
covers  less  than  half  of  the  working-class ,  expendi- 
ture. 

Protection,  as  we  have  seen,  is,  in  the  main,  a 
bonus  to  manufacturers  and  not  to  farmers,  and  the 
influence   of  high   tariff   is    naturally   less   operative 
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upon  food  prices  than  upon  the  prices  of  manufac- 
tured articles.  Though  the  rise  in  food  prices  has 
been  considerable,  that  of  manufactures  has  been 
greater,  and  that  of  rent  (which  combines  extrava- 
gant ground  values  with  the  increased  cost  of  the 
manufactured  elements  in  housing)  greatest  of  all. 

Here  the  best  official  evidence  comes  from  the 
Labour  Bureau  of  Massachusetts,  in  a  table  dealing 
with  the  four  chief  constituents  of  working-class 
consumption : 

Percentage  of  Increase  in  price 
Consumption,  in  1902,  as  compared  with  1897. 

Food         1 1. 16 

Dry  Goods  and  Boots  ...         ...         16.07 

Rent         52.43 

Fuel         ...  9.78 

The  statistics  of  retail  price-changes,  which  we 
have  quoted  from  official  sources,  are  sometimes 
called  in  question  ;  local  and  temporal  variations  of 
retail  sales  are  so  large  and  capricious,  it  is  said,  that 
it  is  unsafe  to  base  any  close  reasoning  on  them. 

We  will  therefore  justify  our  argument  by  further 
reference  to  the  best  accepted  statistical  authority 
u^X)!!  wholesale  prices  as  related  to  actual  expendi- 
ture in  the  United  States,  viz. :  Dun's  Index  Num- 
bers. Dun  takes  the  wholesale  prices  of  breadstuffs, 
meats,  dairy  and  garden  produce,  other  foods,  cloth- 
ing, metals  and  miscellaneous  manufactures,  assigns 
each  group  its  due  proportionate  importance  as  indi- 
cated by  -per  capita  consumption,  and  expresses  the 
general  result  in  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  350 
articles  quoted. 

The  following  are  the  Index  Numbers  on  Jan- 
uary   I    of  each  year  during  the   period    1890-1905 
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(with   quinquennial    Numbers    for   the    period    1870- 
1890): 


1870    ... 

$165,473 

1 890    . . 

.     $90. 1 9 1 

1875   ... 

137.578 

McKinley 

1880   ... 

122.679 

I89I    .. 

.       98.247 

Tariff  Act. 

1885    ... 

96.465 

1892  .. 

1893  •• 

1894  .. 

.       89.822 

.       94.155 
.       86.022 

Wiknn  Tarifif 

1895  •• 

80.992 

vv  iia^Jii    1  di  111 

Act. 

1896    . 

■       77-780 

1897  . 

.       75.502 

Dingley 

1898   . 

.       79.940 

Tariff  Act. 

1899    .. 

.       80.423 

1900    . 

•       95-295 

190 1     . 

95.668 

1 902     . . 

.     101.587 

1903   .. 

.     100.356 

1904    . 

.     100.142 

1905   . 

.     100.318 

Here  the  same  phenomena  of  change  are  brought 
out  as  in  the  former  statistics  of  food  prices,  but  still 
more  strikingly.  The  figures  at  quinquennial  periods 
from  1 870  to  1 890,  and  for  each  year  thereafter,  serve 
to  show  how  persistent  was  the  tendency  to  lower 
prices  down  to  1897.  This- tendency  was  sharply  and 
strongly  reversed  under  the  Dingley  Tariff.  The  in- 
crease of  cost  of  living  indicated  here  amounts  to 
a  much  higher  figure  than  that  adopted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labour,  showing  a  rise  of  prices  in  the 
necessaries  of  life,  amounting  to  nearly  35  per  cent, 
between  1897  and  1905.  If  these  more  reliable  and 
more  scientific  figures  were  substituted  for  the  more 
questionable  figures  in  the  official  table,  a  still  greater 
decline  on  the  real  wages,  or  spending  power,  of  the 
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American  worker  would  be  seen  to  have  occurred 
during  the  last  eight  years  of  high  protection.  Even 
Dun's  figures  fail,  however,  to  take  account  of  rent, 
the  rise  of  which  is  larger  than  the  rise  of  prices. 

Further  analysis  of  the  retail  prices  of  specific 
articles,  as  set  forth  in  the  Bureau  of  Labour  Bulle- 
tins, shows  that  the  greatest  rises  of  food  prices 
since  1897  have  been  mostly  in  articles  of  prime 
necessity,  which  form  a  relatively  larger  proportion 
of  the  consumption  of  the  poorer  grades  of  workers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease of  prices  in  1904  as  compared  with  1895  : 
Beef,  fresh  roasts  and  stews  ...         13.8 


,,        „     Steaks 

Butter 

Corn  Meai 

Kggs      

Wheat,  flour     

Mutton 

Pork,  Fresh 

„     Salt,  Bacon 

„        „      Dry  or  Pickled 

„        „      Ham 
Potatoes  


14.0 
17.0 
27.9 
41. 1 

29-3 
15.6 

42.6 

317 
21.3 

57-5 


The  full  significance  of  the  high  and  rising  cost 
of  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  is 
brought  home  by  a  closer  study  of  the  distribution 
of  wages  among  the  various  classes  of  workers.  Pro- 
tectionists always  illustrate  the  benefits  of  Protection 
to  workers,  by  drawing  their  instances  from  a  small 
number  of  the  most  skilled  and  efficient  workers  in 
the  highly  developed  mechanical  industries. 

The  iron  and  steel  are  the  favoured  industries. 
In  these  is  found  a  minute  percentage  of  rollers  earn- 
ing $65  per  week,  puddlers  earning  $47,  machinists 
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$29,  while  a  larger  number  of  engineers  make  $25.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  reasonably  held  that  these  men  are 
gainers  from  the  Tariff,  representing  as  they  do  the 
picked  aristocracy  of  labour  in  the  industry  which 
enjoys  the  greatest  "pull  "  in  tariff  construction.  But 
even  their  wages,  though  very  high,  have  not  risen 
in  the  decade  1890- 1900  as  much  as  the  prices  they 
pay  for  what  they  buy.  Other  high-wage  groups, 
such  as  boiler-makers  and  carpenters  in  the  shipping 
trade,  and  compositors,  show  lower  wages  in  1900 
than  in  1890. 

If  we  take  the  full  list  of  representative  manufac- 
turers' analyses  by  Professor  Dewey  for  his  wages 
report  in  the  1900  Census,  we  find  that  the  general 
average  of  wages  exhibits  no  considerable  rise.  His 
investigation  covers  the  male  and  female  employees 
in  the  following  industries :  Cotton,  Woollen,  Carpet 
Mills,  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Textiles,  Knitting  Mills, 
Agricultural  Implements,  Lumber  and  Planing  Mills, 
Car  and  Railroad  Shops,  Pianos,  Wagons  and  Car- 
riages, Foundries  and  Metal  Working,  Iron  and  Steel 
Mills,  Ship  Yards,  Bakeries,  Breweries,  Candy, 
Chemicals,  Cigars,  Distillers,  Clothing,  Collars  and 
Cuffs,  Flour,  Glass,  Paper,  Potatoes,  Rubber,  Print- 
ing, Shoes,  Slaughtering,  Tanneries,  Tobacco.  In  29 
of  these  men  are  employed  ;   in  1 7  women  also. 

Thus  it  seems  evident  that  taking  general  wages 
in  the  protected  manufactures  of  America,  the  Tariff 
has  not  served  to  raise  even  the  money  wages,  much 
less  the  real  wages. 

Another  general  test  of  labour's  share  in  the  en- 
hanced product  of  American  industry,  is  afforded  by 
a  comparison  between  Increase  of  the  number  of 
wage-earners  and  the  Increase  of  total  wages  paid, 
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as  set  forth  in  the  Census.     I  give  the  figures  for  the 
entire   country,  and  also   for  the  principal  manufac- 


turing  States: 

Percentage 

of  Increase  in 

Number 

Percentage  of-Increase 

of  Wage 

Earners, 

1890 

-1900. 

of  Wages  Paid. 

U.S.A. 

25.2 

23.2 

Illinois 

41. 

34- 

Massachusetts 

II. 2 

10.9 

New  Jersey 

39- 

327 

New  York 

12.9 

10.4 

Pennsylvania 

28.7 

26.1 

i.e.,  a  net  decrease  of  2  per  cent,  in  wages  per 
capita  for  the  whole  country  is  indicated. 

II.    Plight  of  the  Labourer. 

A  very  close  scientific  analysis  of  unskilled  wages 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  "  American  Journal  of  Political 
Economy  "  (June,  1905,  p.  359)  shove's  that  "  the  wages 
of  common  labourers  remain  practically  unchanged 
from  1890  to  1900,"  the  higher  price  of  food,  rent,  etc., 
having  to  be  defrayed  out  of  this  stationary  wage. 

The  significance  of  this  is  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  the  modern  tendency  of  American  mdustrial 
development  is  to  a  sharp  division  between  a  small 
quantity  of  highly  skilled  and  highly  remunerated 
labour  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  large  and  growing 
quantity  of  low-skilled  and  low-paid  labour  on  the 
other.  The  proportion  of  common  labour,  fed  by 
immigration,  is  constantly  growing.  So  that  even 
if  skilled  labour  held  its  own  under  Protection,- — a 
proposition  opposed  as  we  have  seen  to  statistical 
evidence, — there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  nine 
years  of  high  tariff,  through  which  America  has 
passed,  have  been  attended  by  considerable  loss  of 
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real  wages  and  a  lowering-  of  standard  of  life  among 
a  great  and  a  growing  number  of  workers. 

The  late  Edward  Atkinson,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  American  Industrial  Commission,  showed  that  the 
industries,  to  which  protection  against  foreign  com- 
petition was  afforded  by  the  Tariff,  employed  not 
more  than  1,000,000  out  of  26,000,000  of  the  American 
population  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  Even  in 
the  case  of  this  million — those  employed  in  certain 
metal,  textile  and  other  manufacturing  industries — we 
have  seen  that  any  high  money  wages  which  the  Tariff 
may  have  assisted  them  to  gain  were  more  than  offset 
by  the  rise  of  prices,  while  the  rest  of  the  26,000,000 
have  simply  been  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  favoured 
1,000,000,  or  more  correctly  of  the  favoured  masters 
of  this  million. 

12.  Standard  of  Living  Impaired  by  Dingley 
Tariff. 
So  far  from  raising  the  wages  and  standard  of 
life  of  the  workers,  the  Dingley  Tariff  has  reduced  the 
wages  and  impaired  the  standard.  By  facilitating  the 
creation  of  trusts,  monopolies  and  other  combines,  it 
has  weakened  the  bargaining  power  of  organized 
labour,  reduced  the  demand  for  skilled,  as  compared 
with  unskilled,  closed  down  large  numbers  of  mills 
and  workshops  ;  by  resisting  competition  and  securing 
to  the  trusts  a  full  control  over  the  American  consumer 
it  has  enabled  corporations  to  raise  prices,  and  most 
of  all  in  the  necessaries  of  life  which  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  expenditure  of  the  working-classes. 

13.    Unemployment. 

Protectionists  claim  that  a  tariff  can  secure  full  and 
continuous  employment  for  labour.    But  such  evidence 


as  is  available  shows  that  the  fluctuation  of  employ- 
ment and  the  actual  waste  of  labour  power  are  quite 
as  great  in  the  United  States  as  in  Great  Britain. 
No  federal  collection  of  the  figures  based  upon  Trade 
Union  returns  exists,  so  that  a  direct  comparison  in 
the  two  countries  is  impossible,  but  the  Trade  Union 
returns  for  New  York  State  show  a  far  larger  amount 
of  irregularity  and  loss  of  time  than  would  be  found 
in  any  industrial  area  of  corresponding  size  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  mean  percentages 
of  idle  members  of  Trade  Unions  in  New  York  State 
during  certain  recent  years  in  the  principal  depart- 
ments of  industry : 


1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

Building,  &c. 

27.6 

28.4 

19.5 

26.0 

18.6 

17,1 

Clothing  and  Textile 

24.4 

357 

15. 1 

33-2 

20.9 

24. 

Metals,  Machinery... 

21. 

7-5 

5.7 

8,8 

8.2 

5.2 

Transportation 

— 

— 

8,1 

16.3 

I3-I 

16.3 

Printing,  (S:c. 

I5-9 

n-3 

8.0 

8.8 

8.3 

13.1 

Woodworking      and 

Furnishing 

26.3 

16.8 

12.8 

12.7 

12,5 

157 

It  is  right  to  explain  that  these  figures  include 
persons  unable  to  work  owing  to  strikes,  lockouts, 
sickness  or  superannuation,  as  well  as  those  unem- 
ployed through  lack  of  work.  But  the  factors  of 
sickness  and  superannuation  may  be  regarded  as 
constant,  and  in  most  of  these  groups  strikes  and 
lockouts  large  enough  to  swell  the  percentage  appre- 
ciably have  not  occurred.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  difference  between  the  5.7  per 
cent,  of  unemployed  labour  in  the  metal  trades  of 
1 899  and  the  21.0  in  1897,  or  between  the  8.1  per 
cent,  of  unemployed  labour  in  Transportation  in  1899 
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and  the  16.3  in  1902  must  reasonably  be  imputed  to 
trade  fluctuation  and  must  be  taken  as  -prima  facie 
evidence  of  a  great  excess  of  supplied  labour  over  the 
demand  in  the  years  of  high  percentages. 

The  most  scientific  inquiry  into  employment  or 
loss  of  working  time  was  made  by  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Labour  in  1904.  From  returns  drawn 
from  a  great  variety  of  industries,  including  the  build- 
ing trades,  car  workers,  printers,  tailors,  woodworkers, 
etc.,  it  compiled  a  very  instructive  table,  showing: 

(i.)  The  average  time  wasted  and  lost  in  the 
various  trades. 

(2.)  The  relative  importance  of  personal,  climatic, 
and  trade  causes  of  loss  of  work. 

The  general  summary  may  be  quoted  here : 


Averages 

Number 

Per- 

(hours per 

of  hours. 

centages. 

week). 

Total  working  time 

•  ••     37,7651 

78.08 

38-9 

Total  time  lost 

...      10,601 1 

21.92 

10.9 

Sickness 

...         1,228* 

2.54 

1-3 

Weather      

...         2,491* 

515 

2.6 

Out  of  Stock 

1,306* 

-      2.70 

1-3 

Out  of  Work 

-      5,575t 

11-53 

57 

"The  total  time  worked  was  37,7653/^  hours,  or 
78.08  per  cent,  of  full  time.  The  total  time  lost  was 
10,601 3/^  hours,  or  21.92  per  cent.  Of  this  lost  time 
2.54  per  cent,  was  due  to  sickness,  5.15  per  cent,  to 
bad  weather,  2.70  per  cent,  to  the  lack  of  stock,  and 
the  11.53  ps^^  cent,  to  lack  of  work."  (Report  of  the 
Statistics  of  Labour — Massachusetts — 1904,  p.  10.) 

This  inquiry  into  the  industries  of  a  typical  manu- 
facturing State  during  a  period  of  general  prosperity 
shows  an  amount  of  unemployment  from  trade  causes 
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amounting-  to  11.53  P^r  cent,  and  considerably  exceed- 
ing the  waste  due  to  all  other  causes. 

One  more  record  of  fluctuation  of  employment  is 
furnished  by  the  Labour  Bureau  Statistics  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, an  inquiry  into  the  employment  in  350  busi- 
nesses of  various  sorts,  employing  132,092  workpeople 
during  the  period  1 892-1 901,  yields  results  which  are 
expressed  in  the  following  table:  (The  year  1900  is 
taken  as  the  standard  with  a  measure  of  100,  and  the 
numbers  for  the  other  years  mark  the  variations  from 
this  standard). 


Year. 

Index  Number 

1892     

100.05 

1893     

89.38 

1894     

79.95 

1895     

93.09 

1896     

86.32 

1897     

88.65 

1898     

100.86 

1899     

112.87 

1900     

100.00 

1901     

114-33 

Here  in  the  chief  State  of  protected  industry  we 
find  no  stability  of  employment,  but  a  fluctuation 
larger  and  more  various  than  in  any  section  of  in- 
dustrial Britain.  Turning  from  sections  to  the  country 
as  a  whole  we  find  the  1900  Census  registering  the 
fact  that  no  less  than  6,468,964,  or  22  3-10  per  cent, 
of  all  the  workers  in  the  country,  were  unemployed 
at  some  time  during  the  year,  and  that  of  the  male 
portion  of  the  unemployed  body,  39  per  cent.,  or 
2,069,546  persons,  were  out  of  work  during  a  period 
of  from  four  to  six  months.  Such  statistical  evidence, 
then,  as  is  available  does  not  support  the  allegation 
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that  Protection  by  securing  the  home  market  for 
American  producers  makes  full  and  continuous  em- 
ployment for  the  working-classes. 

14.    The  Effect  of  Tariff  Upon  Prices. 

Protectionists  often  m.aintain  that  the  secure  posi- 
tion of  the  home  market  afforded  by  a  Tariff  enables 
manufacturers  to  utilize  all  the  economies  of  large- 
scale  production  more  advantageously  than  if  the 
home  market  were  liable  to  invasion  by  foreign  com- 
petitors, and  that  manufactured  goods  thus  produced 
more  cheaply  will  be  sold  at  lower  prices  to  con- 
sumers. 

An  effective  exposure  of  the  falseness  of  this  con- 
tention is  afforded  by  recent  evidence  of  the  difference 
between  home  prices  and  export  prices  in  the  case  of 
the  protected  manufactures  of  the  United  States. 
Attention  was  first  called  to  this  price-discrimination 
sixteen  years  ago  in  relation  to  the  machine-making 
industries.  A  few  quotation^  from  trade  journals  and 
other  authoritative  sources  illustrate  this  point. 

The  "  An^erican  Machinist,"  September  26,  1889,  said  : 

"  Just  why  American  manufacturers  will  sell  machinery 
and  other  goods  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  cheaper  in  Europe 
than  they  will  sell  them  to  be  used  at  home  is  rather  puzzling  ; 
hut  anyone  curious  in  the  matter  can  easily  enough  find  out 
that  many  of  them  do  this.  It  may  be  necessary  to  cut  prices 
in  order  to  secure  trade  from  abroad,  but  it  is  likely  to 
strike  the  American  purchaser  as  being  a  little  rough  on 
him." 

The  "Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,"  March  15^ 
1890,  said  : 

"  So  soon  as  an  industry  has  attained  the  position 
where  it  can  more  than  supply  our  home  market  and  has 
to  send  its  goods  abroad,  where  they  com,pete  with  those 
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of  foreign  manufacturers,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  either 
giving  the  foreigners  the  benefit  of  lower  rates  than  they 
do  our  own  people,  or  that  they  are  able  to  get  along  at 
home  without  any  protection  from  foreign  manufactures. 
It  is  not  fair  that  our  own  people  should  be  made  to  pay 
more  than  foreigners  for  the  products  of  our  own  land." 

The  Republican  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Jeremiah 
M.  Rusk,  gave  some  expert  testimony  on  this  subject  in 
1890.     He  said  : 

"  I  had  an  opportunity  to  take  some  stock  in  the  com- 
bination (American  Harvester  Company),  and  I  know 
what  inducements  were  offered.  An  investigation  will 
show  that  this  same  combination  is  now  selling  or  offering 
to  sell  machinery  in  Russia  and  Australia  and  other  wheat- 
growing  countries  at  a  lower  figure  than  they  do  in  this 
country.  This  won't  do,  and  I  need  not  offer  any  argu- 
ment to  prove  the  weight  or  truth  of  the  assertion.  The 
first  thing  the  farmer  will  do  when  he  is  acquainted  with 
the  facts  will  be  to  make  a  howl  against  the  trusts  and 
protection  that  does  not  protect.  Whether  justly  or  no, 
he  will  charge  it  to  the  Republican  party.  I  am  as  certain 
as  I  can  be  of  anything  that  this  Mower  and  Reaper  Trust 
will  cost  the  Republican  party  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
votes  at  the  next  Presidential  election  unless  it  takes  a 
firm  stand  against  it  and  trusts  in  general." 

In  1890  it  appears  that  agricultural  implements, 
machinery  and  tools  were  sold  for  export  at  prices 
from  5  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  below  those  charged 
in  the  home  market.  "  Barbed  wire  was  then  sold  for 
export  at  $2  and  at  home  at  $3  per  hundred  lbs. 
Wire  nails  at  $1.35  and  $2.25  respectively.  Rivets 
at  $5.55  and  $10.  Typewriters  at  $60  and  $100. 
Sewing  machines  at  $20.75  '^^^  $27.50." 

The  effect  of  this  artificial  rise  of  prices  in  the  iron 
and  steel  trades  upon  the  "  higher  "  industries  where 
these  protected  products  entered  as  "  materials  "  Nvas 
c 
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recognized  in  the  damage  done  shipbuilding.  The 
following  quotation  is  from  a  special  article  on  iron 
and  steel  in  the  official  "  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  on  Commerce  and  Finance "  for  August, 
1900: 

"  The  progress  of  work  on  shipbuilding  in  the  United 
States  has  likewise  been  retarded,  because  makers  of  steel 
materials  required  a  higher  price  from  the  American  con- 
sumers than  they  did  from  the  foreign  consumers  for 
substantially  similar  products.  Of  course,  American 
exporters  have  to  get  foreign  contracts  in  competition 
with  foreign  plate  makers,  who  are  excluded  from 
our  domestic  market.  In  addition  to  this,  American 
export  plate  makers  are  interested  in  preventing  the 
establishment  of  plate  manufacturing  in  their  customer 
nations  abroad,  and  to  that  end  bid  low  enough  to  dis- 
courage foreign  nations  from  entering  the  field  for  pro- 
ducing their  own  plate  at  home.  The  progress  of  domestic 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  goods  may  likewise  be 
handicapped  by  the  sale  of  iron  and  steel  in  their  manu- 
factured state  at  so  much  lower  a  price  to  foreigners  than 
to  domestic  customers  as  to  keep  the  American  com- 
petitor out  of  foreign  markets  generally.  The  natural 
limit  to  such  a  policy  of  maintaining  a  higher  level  of 
prices  for  these  materials  at  home  than  abroad  is  found 
in  the  restriction  of  domestic  consumption  and  the  import 
duty.  If  restriction  of  consumption  at  home  does  not 
operate  to  prevent  the  short-sighted  policy  of  discrimina- 
tion against  domestic  development  of  manufacturing 
industries,  the  other  contingency  is  more  or  less  sure  to  rise, 
namely,  the  demand  for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  un- 
finished iron  and  steel,  in  order  to  equalise  the  opportunity 
of  makers  of  finished  products  in  foreign  markets:  To  this 
policy  the  domestic  consumer  is  usually  ready  to  lend 
himself,  thus  making  a  powerful  combination  of  interests 
to  set  limits  to  the  rise  of  domestic  prices  on  iron  and 
steel  materials. 
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15-    President  Schwab's  Confession. 

The  best  evidence  of  this  policy  of  price  dis- 
crimination in  the  iron  and  steel  trades  is  contained 
in  the  avowal  by  President  Schwab  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  before  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission in  1901 : 

"  Q.  Is  it  a  fact  generally  true  of  all  exporters  in  this 
country  that  they  do  sell  at  lower  prices  in  foreign  markets 
than  they  do  in  the  home  market  ? 

"  A.  That  is  true,  perfectly  true.  I  just  want  to  inter- 
rupt you  and  say  that  American  steel  has  been  sold  in 
the  American  market  at  as  low  prices  in  times  of  extreme 
depression  as  it  has  been  in  foreign  markets,  but  it  has 
been  sold  without  profit.  You  know  we  do  run  for  a  space 
of  time  at  a  loss. 

"  Q.  Would  you  say  that  when  business  is  in  a  normal 
condition  the  export  prices  are  regularly  somewhat  lower 
than  home  prices  ? 

"A.  Oh,  yes  ;    always. 

"  Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks)  I  should  like  to  go  back  a  moment 
to  the  question  of  export  prices.  You  said  that  during 
last  year  the  export  price  was  considerably  lower  than 
the  price  in  the  United  States.  Would  you  mind  giving 
us  definite  figures  ? 

"  A.  1  have  not  them  at  hand,  but  it  would  vary  with 
each  article. 

"  Q.  Suppose  you  take  the  case  of  steel  rails.  Could 
you  give  us  about  the  difference  between  the  export  and 
domestic  price  ? 

"A.  I  would  have  to  make  a  guess  ;  I  do  not  know 
definitely.     The  export  price  was  about  23  dollars  a  ton. 

"  Q.  And  the  price  here  ? 

"A.  Was  26  and  28  dollars. 

"  Q.  At  the  same  time  ? 

"A.  At  the  same  time. 

"  Q.  In  making  these  export  prices,  are  the  export 
prices  at  all  uniform  or  do  they  vary  ? 

"  A.  They  vary  with  the  competition  we  may  have." 
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1 6.    Price  Discrimination  in  Favour  of 
Foreigners. 

Considering  that  the  Industrial  Commission  was  a 
strongly  partizan  body  appointed  by  a  Protectionist 
Government,  the  body  of  testimony  elicited  by  it  upon 
this  important  subject  is  of  great  significance.  It  sent 
schedules  of  inquiry  to  2,000  out  of  the  600,000  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  the  country.  Out  of  the 
2,000  it  received  416  replies,  75  of  which  contained 
an  admission  that  they  were  discriminating  in  favour 
of  foreign  consumers.  Considering  that  there  was  no 
obligation  to  reply  to  the  inquiry,  and  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  respondents  would,  as  good  Protec- 
tionists, be  indisposed  to  give  a  weapon  to  the  enemy, 
it  was  remarkable  that  so  m.any  admissions  of  dis- 
criminative prices  were  obtained.  Very  few  replies 
were  received  from  the  Trusts,  although  they  have 
notoriously  been  the  chief  discriminators. 

Since  the  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  has 
been  published,  several  other  official  inquiries  have 
been  held,  in  the  course  of  which  supplementary 
evidence  upon  export  prices  has  been  given. 

In  April,  1902,  Mr.  John  M.  Peters  testified  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Congress  that  lead 
was  exported  and  sold  for  a  little  more  than  half  the 
home  price,  while  the  President  of  the  New  England 
Shoe  Association  testified  that  leather  was  sold  for 
export  at  5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  below  domestic 
prices.  Before  the  Congressional  Merchant  Marine 
Commission  (1904)  "Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  stated  that  competing  roads  in 
Canada  were  obtaining  American  rails  at  $10  per 
ton  less  than  he  had  to  pay  for  them,  and,  since  that 
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testimony  was  given,  the  trade  papers  have  reported 
heavy  sales  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  to 
the  Canadian  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  at  $20  per  ton— $8 
lower  than  the  lowest  domestic  price."  (Reform  Club 
Pamphlet,  Export  Prices,  1904.) 

Senator  Bacon  of  Georgia,  in  a  speech  before  the 
Senate  in  April,  1904,  produced  convincing  proof  that 
steel  rails  were  offered  to  Plonduras  at  $20  per  ton, 
when  the  same  rails  could  only  be  bought  for  $29 
for  American  railroads.  Here  was  an  excess  charge 
of  $33,000  on  50  miles  of  railroad.  "  Because  we  were 
Americans  interested  in  the  development  of  a  small 
section  of  our  country,  inviting  faith  and  sacrifices, 
we  were  compelled  to  pay  out  as  a  bonus  an  excess 
of  $600  per  mile." 

The  difficulty  of  getting  exhaustive  evidence  upon 
matters  of  price  discrimination,  where  there  is  a 
premium  on  secrecy,  is  obvious.  But  the  Tariff  Re- 
form Committee  of  the  New  York  Reform  Club*  has 
made  a  careful  compilation  from  leading  trade  jour- 
nals, supplemented  by  private  inquiries,  which  contains 
several  hundred  instances  of  goods  sold  abroad  at 
lower  prices.  The  difference  takes  two  forms :  a 
special  or  a  larger  discount  is  offered  in  goods  for 
export,  or  a  low  list  of  prices  cited.  In  many  cases 
both  discriminations  exist. 

From  two  lists  we  cite  a  few  cases  illustrating  the 
magnitude  of  the  differences  and  the  variety  of  goods 
which  comes  under  the  discrimination. 


*  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  America  this  is  a  Free  Trade 
body. 
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Axes  (Yankee  in  handles") 
Baking  Powder  (Horsford,  per 

case)        

Braces,  drill 

Brushes    (Painter's   A,   quality 

No.  2.6} 

Canned  Peas     

Canned  3-lb  Apples,  per  doz... 
Cartridges    U.M.C.   Co.    Army 

use,  per  M. 
Chairs,  maple,  cane  seat.   No. 

2584,  per  doz.... 
Clocks  (8-day,  Akron  orAldrich) 
Cutlery,    table    knives    and    3 

prong  forks,  No.  632  (per 

gross,  pairs) 
Drills,  breach,  Nos.   lo-ii   per 

doz.  

Fountain  Pens,  No.  12,  plain... 
Gas    Machines,   acetylene,    10 

lights 
Glue,  in  glass  bottles,  per  doz. 
Harness,    cart    or    dray,    best 

quality.  No.  2085 
Kerosene  Oil  in  cases  ... 
Leather  Belting,  first  quality,  6 

in.,  per  foot 
Naphtha,  76",  per  gal.... 
Pails,   wooden,   2    hoops,    oak 

grained,  per  doz. 
Pencils,   lead,   fine,   even,    pe; 

gross        ...         

Printing  Presses,  No.  6 
Ploughs,  2-horse  Eagle  W.  &  C 
Saws,  circular,  22  in.    ... 

Soap,  Violet,  per  gross 

„      Glycerine 
Sozodont,  large  size      


Export 

Home 

Differences 

Price. 

Price. 

Per  Cent. 

$6.75 

$7.50 

1 1 

3-f6 

4.15 

13 

23.09 

24.30 

17 

3.20 

4  GO 

25 

.85 

1.05 

-3 

.80 

I. GO 

25 

783 

13.00 
1.50 


10.97 


1-35 


8.70 

17.50 
2.00 


12.75 


1.75 


2.25  3.00 
550.00      1,000.00 

4.15  5.25 

4.62  5.50 

32.00  40.80 

8.34  12.75 

54.72  65.40 
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33 


16 


23.40 
1.47 

27-54 
2.50 

18 
70 

28.80 

•49 

48.00 
.56 

662-3 
16 

26.75 
.11 

35.00 
.15 

31 
36 

.38 
.12 

•53 
.14 

44 
16 

33  1-3 
18 

25 
18 

25 
52 
25 


Export 

Home 

Differences 

Price. 

Price. 

Per  Cent. 

11.97 

16  00 

33 

5  to. 19 

25  to  .30 

60 

23.10 

26.40 

15 

2.50 

3-25 

30 

.58^ 

.70 

20 

40.00 

50.00 

25 

3; 


Stoves,  No.  8,  square  top 
Tobacco  (due  to  int.  rev.  ta.\ — 

B.  H.  Holt)  per  lb. 

Trucks,  railroad  

Trunks,  No.  175,  28-in. 
Vaseline,  blue  seal,  No.  2  size, 

per  doz.  ... 
Watches,    18   carat   gold,  No. 

2400,  18  size  hunting  cases 

The  differences  of  discounts  between  export  and 
home  prices  are  similar  in  variety  and  size,  ranging 
from  5  per  cent,  in  paints  to  66  per  cent,  in  gas 
machines  and  100  per  cent,  or  more  in  shot,  playing 
cards,  talking  machines,  etc.  So  the  foreigner  gets  all 
his  chairs  35  per  cent,  below  the  home  prices,  his 
cutlery  at  16  per  cent.,  his  gas  engines  at  66  2-3  per 
cent,  his  harness  at  31  per  cent.,  his  pencil  at  33  1-3 
per  cent. 

The  great  variety  of  the  trades  practicing  this  dis^- 
crimination  certainly  bear  out  the  conclusion  of  the 
Tariff  Reform  Committee,  that  of  the  manufactured 
exports  for  the  year  ending  June,  1900,  valued  at 
$452,000,000,  "  the  great  bulk  are  sold  at  prices  materi- 
ally lower  than  those  prevailing  in  the  United  States. 
Those  who  have  been  connected  with  the  export 
trade  for  many  years  estimate  that  85  per  cent,  or  90 
per  cent,  of  our  exports  are  sold  at  an  average  of 
about  20  per  cent,  less  than  they  would  have  brought 
if  sold  at  home-market  prices." 

This  "  dumping  "  is  not  a  merely  brief  and  casual 
expedient,  a  panic  policy  in  times  of  over-production, 
or  a  temporary  dodge  to  force  an  entrance  into  a 
new  foreign  market. 
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We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Schwab's  answers  to  the  Industrial  Commission,  pre- 
viously noticed.  The  reason  he  assigns  for  lowering 
export  prices  of  course  only  explains  why  American 
exporters  must  underbid  the  prices  of  the  goods  pro- 
duced in  foreign  countries.  He  does  not  explain  why 
the  prices  of  steel  rails,  which  on  his  own  admission 
could  be  produced  at  lower  cost  in  Pittsburg  than  in 
England  or  elsewhere,  should  be  so  much  higher  m 
America  itself  than  in  the  export  trade. 

The  evidence  of  the  "  dumping  "  as  a  regular  trade 
policy  forbids  us  to  entertain  the  notion  that  the  ex- 
ported goods  are  sold  at  a  loss.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  export  trade  at  the  lower  prices  is  normally 
run  on  a  profitable  basis. 

Conversely,  we  must  suppose  that  America  suf- 
fered doubly  by  the  discriminative  price ;  not  only 
had  her  consumers  to  pay  higher  prices  for  their 
commodities,  but  the  American  industries,  into  which 
these  goods  entered  as  materials,  found  their  com- 
petitors abroad  actually  subsidized  at  their  own  cost, 
they  paying  artificially  enhanced  prices  for  their  pig- 
iron  and  their  steel  bars,  in  order  that  the  foreign  firrhs 
with  whom  they  compete  for  neutral  trade  might  be 
enabled  to  produce  more  cheaply. 

i;.    The  Tariff  Injures,  Not  Protects, 
American  Industry. 

Nowhere  is  the  logic  of  the  false  economy  of  a 
tariff  more  plainly  driven  home  than  here.  What  is 
the  natural  policy  of  American  industries  which  find 
that  their  national  tariff  handicaps  them  by  raising 
the  prices  of  their  raw  materials  ?     It  is  to  set  up 
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their  plants  abroad  where  they  can  get  the  advantage 
of  cheap  export  prices  from  their  own  country.  This 
is  in  fact  what  American  manufacturers  of  articles 
into  which  iron  enters  as  a  chief  element  of  cost  are 
constantly  doing.  The  following  striking  testimony 
to  this  tendency  of  Protection  to  drive  capital  out  of 
the  country  is  borne  by  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  Director 
of  the  Census,  himself  a  Republican,  writing  in  an 
economic  journal  (Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  PoHtical  and  Social  Science,  Jan.,  1900). 

"  It  remains  the  fact  that  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  our  great  manufacturing  corporations  are 
constructing  vast  plants  abroad  to  supply  their  foreign 
customers;  and,  of  course,  they  would  not  do  this  unless 
experience  proved  there  was  an  advantage  in  it.  I  have 
before  me  a  long  list  of  these  establishments.  It  indicates 
that  more  than  40,000,000  dollars  of  American  money 
is  now  invested  in  European  plants  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  various  American  specialties,  including  all  descrip- 
tions of  electric  apparatus,  sewing  machines,  belting 
radiators,  shoe  machinery,  coal-conveying  apparatus, 
steel  chains,  machine  tools,  hoisting  machinery,  boilers, 
pumps,  blowing  engines,  mining  machinery,  printing  ma- 
chinery, elevators,  match-making  machinery,  pneumatic 
tools  and  photographic  apparatus. 

"  The  Western  Electric  Company,  of  Chicago,  111., 
is  interested  in  extensive  factories  in  London,  Paris, 
Antwerp  and  Berlin,  not  all  of  them  carried  under  the 
name  of  that  company,  but  all  of  them  established  and 
controlled  by  its  capital.  The  General  Electric  Company 
has  three  or  four  such  establishments,  and  has  recently 
constructed  a  huge  new  factoiy  in  Kugby,  England.  The 
Westinghouse  Company  has  just  finished,  at  Trafford 
Park,  in  England,  one  of  the  largest  electric  factories  in 
Europe,  employing  two  or  three  thousand  men,  and  it  has 
other    factories    in    Havre,    France,    and    St.    Petersburg, 
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Russia.  The  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company  has  three 
large  plants  in  Europe,  under  its  direct  control.  The 
Chicago  American  Tool  Company  is  building  a  plant  at 
Frazerburgh,  near  Aberdeen.  The  Hoe  printing  presses 
are  made  in  London,  as  is  also  the  American  linotype 
machinery.  The  Draper  Company  has  recently  com- 
pleted its  new  factory  in  Lancashire,  to  supply  the  greatest 
cotton  manufacturing  district  in  the  world  with  American 
fast-running  Northrup  looms.  This  list  might  be  extended 
indefinitely,  and  a  fine  field  for  investigation  opened  for 
the  full  measurement  of  this  remarkable  transplanta- 
tion." 

Here  is  a  very  practical  answer  to  the  Protectionist 
contention  that  a  tariff  by  fostering  industry  draws 
capital  into  the  protected  area.  Even  trades  which 
themselves  have  a  high  protection  on  the  goods  they 
produce  are  found  placing  large  plants  abroad,  be- 
cause of  the  injury  they  sustain  by  the  protection  of 
other  trades  engaged  in  producing  their  raw  materials. 

18.    Protection's  Actual  Beneficiaries. 

The  only  industries  which  "  enjoy  "  Protection  in 
security  are  those  engaged  in  the  primary  processes 
of  converting  the  produce  of  the  earth  into  material 
for  higher  manufactures.  All  other  industries,  whether 
themselves  protected  or  not,  pay  a  heavy  toll  to  the 
mine-owners,  foundry  men,  lumber  men,  millers  and 
other  makers  of  raw  materials.  As  for  the  total  bul 
paid  by  the  American  nation  in  its  capacity  of  con- 
sumer, no  close  computation  is  possible.  But  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  great  rise  of  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  proved  to  have  taken  place  in  recent 
years,  there  seems  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  enor- 
mous figure  suggested  by  the  Tariff  Reform  Com- 
mittee, as  the  real  price  of  Protection : 
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"  The  total  price  of  manufactured  goods  sold  to 
final  consumers  in  this  country  can  hardly  be  less  than 
$6,000,000,000,  and  may  be  as  high  as  $8,000,000,000. 
If,  as  is  reasonable  and  probable,  their  goods  are  worth 
20  per  cent,  more  in  the  home  market  than  they  would 
command  for  export,  or  more  than  they  would 
command  in  our  markets,  were  there  no  tariff-pro- 
tected trusts  and  monopolies  in  control  here,  then  we 
are  paying  something  more  than  a  thousand  million 
dollars  a  year  for  our  tariff  whistle.  This  is  the  cost 
at  wholesale  prices.  At  retail  prices  the  cost  of  '  Pro- 
tection'  is  probably  $1,500,000,000  or  $1,600,000,000. 
This  is  about  $go  per  family  for  our  entire  population." 

"  Yes,"  perhaps  our  Protectionists  may  say,  "  but 
this  is  only  the  consumers'  standpoint.  The  family 
gets  back  the  $90  through  the  profitable  nature  of 
production.  The  producer  gains  all  the  consumer 
loses  and  perhaps  more."     Does  he  .-* 

We  have  already  tested  the  bold  surmise  as  re- 
gards the  great  majority  of  producers,  the  working- 
classes,  and  have  seen  that  their  wages  have  not  risen 
commensurably  with  the  rise  of  prices  in  their  food, 
clothes,  shelter,  and  other  commodities  ;  that  they  are 
heavy  net  losers  by  a  tariff.  We  have  seen  that  this 
applies  not  only  to  the  workers  in  trades  which,  not 
being  subjected  to  foreign  competition,  are  unpro- 
tected, but  also  to  the  employees  in  their  metal,  textile 
and  other  high  protected  manufactures 

The  answer  is  a  double  one.  The  greater  part  of 
the  loss  to  the  nation  is  not  a  gain  to  anyone  ;  it 
simply  represents  national  waste  by  a  wasteful  distri- 
bution of  economic  power  in  the  production  of  wealth. 
Protection  has  diverted  American  capital  and  labour 
from  its  naturally  most  productive  channels  into  less 


productive  ones,  and  for  this  false  economy  the  con- 
sumer has  to  pay.  The  rest  goes  into  the  pockets  of 
a  comparatively  small  fraction  of  the  community,  the 
financiers,  organisers,  or  employers  in  those  industries 
which  have  succeeded  in  getting  so  strong  a  pull  on 
the  tariff,  that  the  gains  they  make  on  the  enhanced 
prices  they  can  charge,  outweigh  any  losses  they  sus- 
tain by  the  action  of  other  portions  of  the  tariff  upon 
the  price  of  their  materials  and  any  other  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Protectionism  thrives  on  bluff.  The  small  group 
of  organised  interests  with  political  "  pull  "  persuades 
Governments  that  a  high  tariff  is  essential  to  the 
"  national  industry,"  asserting  that  the  benefit  of  Pro- 
tection is  generally  diffused  throughout  the  capital 
and  labour  of  the  country.  Actual  analysis  of  industry 
and  of  the  occupations  of  the  people  exposes  the 
falsehood  of  this  pretence. 

The  late  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  presented 
a  close  analysis  of  the  1900  Census,  with  reference  to 
Protection,  in  which  he  shows  that  the  population 
whose  employment  would  be  prejudicially  affected  by 
the  immediate  and  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the 
tariff,  would  probably  not  exceed  600,000,  and  cer- 
tainly would  not  exceed  1,000,000  out  of  the 
29,000,000  persons  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in 
the  United  States. 
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The  following  diagram  expresses  the  proportion  of 
persons  engaged  in  industries  benefited  by  the  tariff, 


to  those  not  so  engaged  :* 


I.       AGRICULTURE. 
10,381,765. 

a  Subject  to  foreign  competition    200,000 

Free  from  foreign  competition    10,181.765 


Average  proportion  of  the  products  of  agriculture  exported 
in  recent  years. 


2.     PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE,  1.258,739.     Free  from  foreign 
competition. 


3.       DOMESTIC    AND    PERSONAL    SERVICE. 
5,580,657. 

Free  from  foreign  competition. 


4.    TRADE    AND    TRANSPORTATION. 
4,766,964. 

Free  from  foreign  competition. 


// 


/// 


5.       MANUFACTURES,    MECHANIC    ARTS,    AND 
MINING. 

Subject  to  urgent  foreign  competition,  II....    400,000 
Subject  in  part  to  urgent   foreign  compe- 
tition, III 400,000 

Free  from  foreign  competition 6,285,992 

Total 7.085,992 


The  sizes  in  this  diagram  are  proportional  to  the  amounts  of 


the  figures. 
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Mr.  Atkinson's  computation  of  course  includes  the 
employees  in  those  industries  which  would  be  injured 
by  a  removal  of  the  tariff  aid  which  they  now  enjoy. 
But  though  a  sudden  removal,  or  even  large  reduction 
of  the  tariff  would  reduce  the  employment  of  those 
classes  of  workers,  it  must  not  be  presumed  that  a 
gradual  reform  would  have  any  such  effect.  It  would 
simply  divert  the  fresh  labour  which  continually  flows 
in  to  feed  these  protected  industries  into  other  non- 
protected channels.  For  a  tariff  has  no  influence  in 
enlarging  the  aggregate  of  employment  in  the  country, 
nor  are  the  real  wages  of  employees  in  protected 
industries  higher  than  in  non-protected  ones. 

This  being  so  we  cannot  rightly  regard  the  workers 
among  the  1,000,000  whom  Mr.  Atkinson  accredits  to 
the  protected  trades  as  genuine  beneficiaries  of  the 
tariff.  They  make  nothing  out  of  Protection  now,  and 
would  not  suffer  by  the  entire  withdrawal  of  the  tariff 
gradually  accomplished.  Indeed  it  is  obvious  that 
they  would  share  with  the  rest  of  the  workers  of 
America  in  the  higher  money  wages  and  the  lower 
prices  which  would  naturally  flow  from  the  greater 
productivity  imparted  to  capital  and  labour  by  the 
adoption  of  Free  Trade. 

19.    The  Tariff  as  a  Foster-mother  of  Trusts. 

If  the  whole  or  the  larger  part  of  the  enhanced 
prices  paid  by  the  consuming  public  in  consequence 
of  import  duties  passed  into  the  coffers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  organised  industrial  interests  of  the  United 
States  would  not  spend  so  much  money  or  trouble  m 
agitating  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  these 
duties.  In  point  of  fact,  the  major  part  of  the  en- 
hanced prices  extorted  from  the  consumer  passed  not 
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into  the  public  Treasury  but  into  the  private  purses  of 
the  Capitalists  of  the  protected  industries. 

By  causing  a  restriction  of  supply  a  tariff  always 
raises  the  price  for  all  goods  sold  in  the  home  market. 
An  elaborate  calculation  made  by  the  Reform  Club 
showed  that  in  1903,  out  of  an  average  family  expendi- 
ture of  $940,  no  less  than  $iii  represented  the  total 
tariff  tax,  and  that  of  this  $111  only  $16.52  was  taken 
by  the  Government,  the  other  $94.48  passing  to  the 
Capitalists  in  the  protected  trades. 

Though  such  nice  calculations  involve  a  consider- 
able element  of  hypothesis,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  private  business  takes  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  people  several  times  as  much  as  the  public  treasury, 
from  the  increased  prices  due  to  import  duties. 

How  much  they  can  take  depends,  however,  very 
largely  on  the  effect  of  the  Tariff  in  establishing  free- 
dom of  competition  among  home  producers.  If  a 
sufficient  number  of  independent  manufacturing  firms 
exists,  enjoying  substantially  equal  access  to  raw 
materials,  transport  facilities,  etc.,  and  competing 
closely  among  themselves,  the  enhancement  of  prices 
caused  by  the  tariff  may  not  be  considerable.  It 
cannot,  for  instance,  be  contended  that  the  tariff  upon 
leather  and  shoes  raises  the  American  prices  for  shoes 
by  the  amount  of  the  duty.  If  hides  were  on  the  free 
list  shoes  could  be  produced  in  America  as  cheaply 
as  they  could  be  imported  free  of  duty,  and  the 
effective  competition  among  New  England  manu- 
facturers is  such  as  to  keep  prices  close  down  to  cost 
of  production.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  that 
steel  rails,  though  admittedly  produced  as  cheaply  in 
the  United  States  as  anywhere  in  the  world,  are  sold 
at  some  $6  per  ton  dearer.       This  could  not  occur 
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merely  as  the  result  of  an  import  duty,  unless  a  com- 
bination in  restraint  of  competition  enables  the  steel 
producers  of  America  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
Protection  for  their  private  ends. 

In  order  that  home  prices  may  rise  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  import  duties,  one  of  two  conditions 
must  be  present.  Either  the  natural  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  must  be  so  much  higher  than 
the  costs  of  production  in  foreign  countries,  -plus 
cost  of  carriage,  that  domestic  products  can  only  be 
put  upon  the  market  at  a  price  practically  equivalent 
to  the  imports  which  are  saddled  with  the  tariff  ;  or 
else  a  conspiracy  of  home  producers  must  succeed  in 
restraining  free  competition,  so  as  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  tariff  in  raising  prices  and  in  securing  the 
profits  of  a  monopoly. 

Now  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  important  re- 
sults of  a  tariff  is  to  assist  the  organization  and  the 
maintenance  of  such  combinations.  In  the  United 
States  the  name  Trust  is  commonly  given  to  all  large 
corporate  businesses  which  are  strong  enough  to  exer- 
cise an  absolute  or  a  partial  control  of  markets.  A 
Trust  is  apt  to  arise  in  any  industry  where  the 
economy  of  producing  on  a  large  scale  is  justified  by 
one  or  more  of  the  following  conditions : 

(i)     Superior  access  to  raw  materials  or  position. 

(2)  Superior  control  of  transport  or  other  means  of 

distribution. 

(3)  Patents,  trade-marks,  secret  processes,  or  other 

special  advantages. 

(4)  Public  franchises,  licenses,  or  other  privileges  in 

restraint  of  competition. 

(5)  Tariff  legislation. 
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Most  strong  Trusts  in  America  are  found  to 
be  in  possession  of  these  supports.  But,  so  far  as 
manufactured  products  are  concerned,  none  of  the 
other  aids  is  effective  unless  supported  by  a  tariff. 
Strong  internal  combinations  of  capital  may  be 
founded  upon  other  advantages — a  pool  of  all  the 
manufacturing  businesses  in  the  United  States  might 
be  formed,  or  a  binding  agreement  as  to  prices  might 
be  made  among  independent  firms.  But  such  an 
arrangement  could  seldom  succeed  in  raising  appreci- 
ably the  price  of  manufactured  articles,  provided  free 
access  were  gi\^en  to  foreign  products  to  enter  and 
comipete  in  American  markets. 

What  the  Tariff  really  does  is  to  enable  an  industry 
already  far  advanced  towards  combination  to  complete 
its  pooling  process  and  to  maintain  the  monopoly  thus 
acquired.  The  existence  of  a  protective  tariff  or  the 
probability  of  getting  one,  is  a  strong  incentive  and 
assistance  for  a  business,  or  a  group  of  businesses 
already  commanding  a  strong  position  in  the  market, 
to  come  to  terms  with  its  remaining  competitors,  so  as 
to  form  a  substantial  monopoly. 

Upon  this  point  also  the  Census  Bulletins  yield 
sufficient  information  bearing  upon  the  part  played 
by  the  Tariff  in  generating  Trusts.  Out  of  a  total 
number  of  183  Industrial  Combinations  registered  in 
the  1900  Census  Returns,  no  fewer  than  120  came 
into  being  after  the  introduction  of  the  Dingley  Tariff. 

This  is  what  happened  in  the  extension  of  the 
great  Cordage  Combine  proposed  in  1 890,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  McKinley  Act  (Von  Halle,  "  Trusts,"  p.  61). 
And  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  the 
rapid  ripening  of  industrial  combination,  which  began 
in  1898,  was  materially  assisted  by  the  Dingley  Tariff. 
P 
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Though  no  more  recent  official  hst  is  available  than 
that  given  by  the  Census  Report  for  1900,  the  sum- 
mary of  Industrial  Combinations  given  there  throws 
interesting  light  upon  the  classes  of  industry  which 
have  advanced  the  furthest  in  the  processes. 


No. 

of  Com- 

bina- 

No. 0 

r 

Wage- 

Industry  Group. 

tions. 

Plants. 

Capital. 

earners. 

I. 

Iron,  Steel, and  pi 

oducts 

40 

447 

$341,779,954 

145,609 

n 

Food  and  kindred  pro- 

ducts 

OO 

282 

247,944,675 

33,165 

3- 

Chemicals    and 

allied 

products 

•5 

250 

176,512,835 

28,401 

4- 

Metals  other  than  iron 

and  steel     ... 

1 1 

89 

118,519,401 

20,522 

5- 

Liquors 

... 

28 

219 

118,459,158 

7,624 

6. 

Vehicles 

6 

65 

85,965,683 

34,422 

7- 

Tobacco 

4 

41 

16,191,818 

17,661 

8. 

Textiles 

8 

72 

92,468,606 

yi,i^-}> 

9- 

Leather,  <S:c.    .. 

5 

100 

62,737,011 

9,898 

10. 

Paper  and  printing    ... 

7 

116 

59,271,691 

16,706 

II. 

Clay,  glass,  &c. 

15 

180 

46,878,928 

20,294 

12. 

Lumber,  &c.    .. 

8 

61 

24,470,281 

10,778 

13- 

Miscellaneous.. 

16 

118 

45,408,869 

17,243 

Total     185    2,040  $1,436,625,910    400,046 

Since  the  last  Census,  combination  in  restraint  of 
competition  has  gone  much  farther,  especially  in  the 
metal  trade,  by  the  formation  of  the  gigantic  United 
States  .Steel  Corporation. 

But  if  we  consider  the  last  Census  with  reference 
to  import  trade,  we  shall  perceive  that  industries  which 
here  exhibit  the  concentrative  tendency  are  those 
which  are  most  exposed  to  foreign  competition,  and 
which  have  exerted  the  strongest  influence  in  the 
formation  of  the  protective  tariff. 

The  duties  on  Iron  and  Steel,  on  those  chemicals 
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which  are  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  on  china 
and  earthenware,  on  tobacco,  on  wool  and  woollens, 
on  cotton  and  silk  goods,  and  on  sugar,  are  in  all  cases 
more  than  the  entire  American  wage-cost,  are  in  many 
cases  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent.,  and  therefore 
practically  prohibitory.  Their  true  character  is  con- 
cealed by  the  device  of  compound  duties.  A  specific 
tax  of  so  much  per  pound  is  added  to  an  ad  valorem 
rate.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  duties  on  the 
cheaper  grades  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods. 

It  thus  becomes  evident  that  the  great  Industrial 
Combinations  most  exposed  to  foreign  competition 
have  most  adequately  protected  themselves  by  rates 
of  import  duties. 

The  tariff  thus  helps  the  formation  and  the  main- 
tenance of  Trusts  with  their  artificially  enhanced 
prices,  their  restraint  of  competition,  control  of  labour 
and  corruption  of  legislation  and  administration. 

It  is,  however,  sometimes  argued  that  the  removal 
of  the  tariff  would  not  restore  effective  competition, 
and  that  an  international  combination  would  be 
formed.  This  is  pure  assumption.  The  formation 
and  maintenance  of  an  international  trust  on  a  great 
scale,  really  effective  in  its  working,  is  impossible.  A 
few  instances  of  international  trusts,  of  working  agree- 
ments partially  successful  in  the  restriction  of  com- 
petition and  the  maintenance  of  prices,  have  existed 
in  a  few  minor  trades,  the  most  conspicuous  instance 
being  the  Coates-Clark  Cotton  Thread  Trust.  Even 
in  so  strongly  organized  an  industry  as  that  of  oil  no 
firm  abiding  compact  has  been  feasible  between  the 
few  companies  controlling  the  chief  sources  of  the 
world's  supply  of  crude  oil ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  believe 
that  such  an  arrangement  as  that  recently  essayed 
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between  the  great  Iron  and  Steel  Corporations  in 
Europe  and  America  for  the  apportionment  of  output 
and  the  relation  of  prices  in  the  several  countries,  can 
be  maintained  against  the  pressure  of  outside  capital 
seeking-  to  sliare  the  surplus  profits  which  would  pro- 
ceed from  such  a  monopolistic  contrivance. 

An  attempt,  years  ago,  to  form  an  international 
copper  trust  broke  down  of  its  own  weight.  A  recent 
attempt  to  form  an  international  shipping  trust  also 
failed.  The  Cunard  Steamship  Company,  the  Ham- 
burg Line,  the  North  German  Lloyd  and  the  French 
Line  refused  to  join  in  it,  and  still  maintain  the  free- 
dom of  the  sea. 

The  stout  and  expensive  opposition  maintained  by 
the  industrial  trust  against  the  reduction  of  import 
duties,  is,  of  course,  a  plain  confession  that  the  free 
admission  of  foreign  supplies  would  reduce  prices  in 
the  American  markets,  and  that  the  substitution  of  an 
international  or  a  national  trust,  so  as  to  prevent  this 
reduction  of  prices,  is  not  in  their  opinion  the  "  simple  " 
step  which  it  seems  to  some  Protectionists. 

If  not  the  true  mother,  a  Tariff  is  the  foster- 
mother  of  Trusts,  and  the  chief  source  of  the  power 
exercised  by  these  gigantic  compacts  to  stifle  com- 
petition, raise  prices,  restrict  output,  and  corrupt 
Governments. 

In  point  of  fact,  by  letting  down  the  Tariff  barrier, 
the  consumers  would  secure  generally  competitive 
prices,  by  making  the  Trusts  compete  with  large  well- 
equipped  foreign  producers,  instead  of  with  the  small 
inferior  firms  inside  America,  which  are  permitted  to 
survive  because  their  influence  as  competitors  is  negli- 
gible. 
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20.    How  THE  Protected  Interests  Maintain 
Their  Privilege. 

By  an  accumulation  of  statistical  and  other  evi- 
dence drawn  from  various  sources,  we  have  shown 
that  the  high  protective  tariff  of  the  United  States 
is  injurious  to  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of  the 
population  of  that  countr\',  that  the  wage  earners 
in  particular  have  been  hurt  by  it,  in  respect 
to  wages,  prices,  and  regularity  and  security  of 
employment ;  that  the  public  revenue  has  shared 
to  a  comparatively  small  extent  in  the  enhance- 
ment of  prices  occasioned  by  protection,  and 
that  the  chief  beneficiaries  are  a  small  number 
of  capitalists  in  those  industries  which,  being  most 
strongly  organized  for  purposes  of  political  "  pull, ' 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  federal  legisla- 
ture the  power  to  tax  the  general  consumer  for  their 
private  profit. 

In  the  face  of  testimony  so  overwhelming,  how  do 
the  protected  interests  succeed  in  maintaining  that 
privilege  ?  In  answer  to  this  question,  it  must  suffice 
to  explain  briefly  the  inertia  in  American  Democracy 
which  has  enabled  the  protected  interests  to  resist 
recent  attempts  to  lighten  the  burden  of  tariff  taxation. 

We  may  set  aside  as  a  negligible  factor  the  pre- 
tence occasionally  put  forward  by  Protectionist  politi- 
cians, that  the  present,  or  indeed  any  past  American 
tariff  is  a  "  scientific  "  tariff  adjusted  to  a  disinterested 
consideration  of  national  economy  by  the  fostering  of 
infant  industries  in  proportion  to  present  workers  and 
future  work,  and  by  the  protection  of  older  but  still 
struggling  industries  against  the  "  unfair  "  competition 
of  foreit{n   businesses   based   on   sweated   labour  or 
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public  subsidies.  The  ideal  of  the  United  States  as  a 
virtually  self-sufficing  economic  system  with  all  essen- 
tial industries  developed  in  due  proportion,  indepen- 
dent as  far  as  possible  of  foreign  markets,  either  for 
buying  or  for  selling,  and  thus  secure  from  political 
entanglements  which  attend  the  large  world  commerce, 
an  ideal  never  consciously  held  by  any  considerable 
number  of  Americans,  must  be  considered  to  be  defin- 
itely and  finally  abandoned,  in  view  of  the  growing 
international  position  which  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  are  taking  both  in 
politics  and  industry. 

Even  in  earlier  times  it  was  not  seriously  con- 
tended that  the  formation  of  a  tariff  was  really  de- 
manded either  by  the  needs  of  the  general  exchequer 
or  by  the  public  advantage  which  might  accrue  from 
various  measures  of  Protection  accorded  to  the 
different  domestic  industries.  Knowledge  of  the 
actual  pressure  which  moulded  the  tariffs  in  passing 
through  the  Committees  at  Washington,  suffices  to 
dispel  any  such  illusion.  A  tariff  never  was  based 
on  a  "  scientific "  interpretation  of  "  national 
economy."  Still  less  is  such  a  notion  tenable  to-day, 
for  the  great  recent  development  of  an  export  trade, 
not  only  in  raw  materials  but  in  manufactures,  has 
removed  the  foundation  of  a  "  national  economy," 
such  as  Carey  contemplated.  The  great  protected 
industries  are  themselves  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
recent  rapid  extension  of  the  export  trade,  involving, 
if  not  immediately,  at  any  rate  in  the  long  run,  a 
corresponding  extension  of  imports  and  a  consequent 
dependence  of  the  United  States  upon  other  countries 
for  some  considerable  number  of  commodities. 
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21.    Present  State  of  Public  Opinion. 

This  new  trend  of  events  has  helped  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  American  people.  The  old  widespread 
belief  that  a  protective  system  was  a  right  financial 
counterpart  of  the  political  system,  which  aimed  at 
minimising  international  relations,  has  disappeared. 
Few  thoughtful  men,  even  among  the  habitual  ad- 
herents of  the  Republican  Party,  believe  in  the  honesty 
or  impartiality  of  the  Dingley  Tariff  Act.  The 
ordinary  attitude  of  business  men  throughout  the 
country  is  one  of  cynical  disbelief  in  the  possibility  of 
a  "  scientific  "  or  even  a  "  fair  "  tariff.  Working  men 
everywhere  are  aware  that  it  is  a  form  of  capitalist 
plunder. 

Although  it  would  be  incorrect  to  affirm  that  any 
definite  apprehension  of  the  Free  Trade  theory  is 
w^idely  accepted  in  any  quarter,  there  has  been  for 
some  years  past  a  growing  disgust  with  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  tariff  and  a  desire  for  a  large  measure  of 
tariff  reform.  But  the  fierce  and  growing  animosity 
against  Trusts  has  helped  to  retard  the  efficacy  of 
the  movement,  for  Trusts  have  other  supports  and 
other  modes  of  extortion  more  galling  to  the  mass 
of  American  citizens  even  than  the  Tariff.  The  direct 
control  exercised  over  oil,  coal,  meat,  wheat  and  other 
necessaries,  by  conspiracy  with  the  railroads,  has 
served  to  direct  public  feeling  into  another  channel 
than  tariff  reform.  The  fierce  prolonged  attack  upon 
illicit  practices  of  railroads,  into  which  President 
Roosevelt  and  some  other  reforming  Republicans 
have  thrown  their  energies,  has  procured  a  respite  for 
Protection. 

Then  again  even  the  keenest  enemies  of  tiie  Tariff 
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hesitate  to  press  their  attack  at  a  time  of  great  and 
general  prosperity  among  the  business  classes  of  the 
country.  For  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  great  mass 
of  the  workers  are  not  better  off,  there  has  been  a 
great  growth  of  wealth  in  the  country,  shared  in  differ- 
ent degrees  by  those  engaged  in  the  organisation  and 
control  of  industry,  transport  and  distribution,  by  the 
professions,  the  growing  number  of  public  employees, 
and,  in  general,  by  most  of  the  influential  and  vocal 
classes  of  the  community.  Although  their  prosperity 
is  not  due  to  the  Tariff,  it  appears  to  be  consistent 
with  its  maintenance,  and  the  prospering  American 
business  man  or  professional  man  will  not  strike  such 
a  blow  at  the  Tariff  as  would  cause  even  a  temporary 
disturbance  of  business  at  such  a  time. 

But  it  is  right  to  recognise  that  the  real  strength 
of  American  Protection  lies  in  a  certain  equilibrium 
of  business  interests  represented  by  the  Dingley 
Tariff  Act.  This  indeed  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
"  Science "  that  American  Protection  can  claim,  the 
attainment  of  an  adjustment  of  interest  among  the 
industries  which  count  politically,  strong  enough  to 
resent  the  attacks  of  specialist  reformers.  Regarded 
thus  as  a  work  of  political  art  the  Dingley  Tariff  is 
worthy  of  admiration.  Its  prophets  and  high  priests, 
such  as  Senators  Aldrich  and  Lodge,  have  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  several  sections  of  Republicans, 
who  at  sundry  times  and  places  have  favoured  the 
free  admission  of  competitive  raw  materials,  reciprocity 
in  non-competitive  goods,  arid  general  treaties  of  reci- 
procity with  particular  countries,  that  such  disturb- 
ances of  the  scientific  equipoise  of  interest  at  any 
point  would  bring  down  the  whole  protective  tariff 
with  a  crash.     Farming  interests  are  set  off  against 
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manufacturing-,  East  against  West,  crude  manufacture 
against  finished  commodity,  so  as  to  maintain  a  plausi- 
ble appearance  of  a  justly  and  a  delicately  contrived 
adjustment. 

While  no  one  acquainted  with  the  political  process 
of  making  a  tariff  supposes  that  this  balance  of  in- 
terests is  just,  while  every  competent  observer  knows 
that  the  real  adjustment  was  one  of  political  influences 
measured  by  "  pull,"  not  of  economic  needs  or  advan- 
tages, the  false  pretence  of  scientific  harmony  has 
been  so  successfully  maintained  on  the  stage  of 
politics  as  to  crush  revolts  within  Republican  ranks. 

In  fact,  Protection  has  hardened  itself  since  the 
passing  of  the  Dingley  Act.  There  is  good  reason 
to  know  that  neither  President  McKinley  nor  the  bulk 
of  the  Protectionist  leaders  in  1897  really  intended 
that  the  fiscal  system  of  the  United  States  should  be 
operated  on  this  high  tariff  without  flexibility  or  dis- 
crimination. Not  merely  was  President  McKinley 
personally  a  strong  advocate  of  reciprocity,  but  he 
believed  that  he  had  provided  in  the  Dingley  Act  the 
machinery  for  operating  a  series  of  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments which  w^ould  have  the  effect  of  leaving  the 
Dingley  rates  applicable  only  to  exceptional  countries 
which  refused  to  treat  with  the  United  States  on 
liberal  terms. 

"  Reciprocity  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  our  won- 
derful industrial  development  under  the  domestic  policy 

now   firmly   established Reciprocity   treaties 

are  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  ;  measures 
of  retaliation  are  not.  If,  perchance,  some  of  the  tariffs 
are  no  longer  needed  for  revenue  or  to  encourage  and 
protect  our  industries  at  home,  why  should  they  not  be 
employed  to  extend  and  promote  our  market  abroad  ?  " 
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Indeed,  attempts  were  made  on  President  Mc- 
Kinley's  initiative  to  arrange  reciprocity  treaties  with 
a  number  of  foreign  countries  in  accordance  with  the 
fourth  Section  of  the  Dingley  Act,  which  permitted 
this  reduction  of  duties  by  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  in 
return  for  reciprocal  concessions.  Mr.  Kasson,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  completed  such  arrange- 
ments with  France,  Barbadoes,  British  Guiana,  Turks 
Island,  Jamaica,  the  Bermudas  and  Argentina.  The 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  reported 
favourably  in  each  case  (except  Argentina),  but  a 
rally  of  special  interests  in  the  Senate  made  it  im- 
possible to  secure  the  necessary  vote  of  two-thirds 
for  ratification,  so  that  the  treaties  were  withdrawn. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  for  the  last  nine  years  the 
United  States  has  been  fettered  by  a  more  rigorous 
protective  tariff  than  was  intended  by  the  makers  of 
the  Dingley  Act,  and  special  interests  favoured  be- 
yond their  needs  have  thriven  under  it  and,  entrench- 
ing themselves  in  the  high  places  of  politics,  offer 
uncompromising  opposition  to  all  reform. 

The  first  duty  of  the  American  people  is  to  break 
these  fetters. 
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What   Protection    Does   for   the 
Farmer  and   Labourer 


''Of  all  things  an  indiscreet  tampering  with  the  trade  of 
provisions  is  the  most  dangerous  ...  because  there  is  nothing 
on  which  the  passions  of  men  are  so  violent,  and  their  judgment 
so  weak,  anfl  on  which  there  e.xists  a  multitude  of  ill-founded 
popular  prejudices.  ' 

"  It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  try  experiments  on  the  Farmer." 
Edmund  Bukkk, 
"  Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcit)'." 

During  the  great  French  war  which  came  to  a  close  Historv  oi 
in  1815  considerable  difficulty  was  at  times  experi-  Proteciior 
enced  in  provisioning  the  Army  and  Navy,  there  being 
at  that  time  no  exports  of  corn  from  America,  and  the 
corn  ports  of  the  Continent  being  shut  against  us  by 
Napoleon.  This  necessarily  enhanced  the  price  of  food 
at  home,  and  caused  inferior  soils  to  be  brought  into 
cultivation.  Barley,  rye,  and  oats  were  largely  employed 
for  human  food,  and  so  apprehensive  was  the  Legislature 
of  dearth  that  it  was  enacted  that  bread  should  not  be 
sold  by  the  bakers  until  it  had  been  at  least  twenty-four 
hours  out  of  the  oven,  and  thereby  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of  staleness  which  should  render  it  less  liable  to 
be  cut  to  waste. 

In  1 80 1  the  average  price  of  British  wheat  rose  to 
119s.  6d.  a  quarter.  This  extraordinary  price  further 
enlarged  *^^he  corn  area.  With  wheat  at  such  quotations 
the  Farmer  of  to-day  might  think  himself  prosperous  ; 
nevertheless  in  1802-3  and  1804,  as  prices  declined  there  1802-4. 
were  complaints  of  agficui/urai  distfess.  The  Committee  farmers' 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  whom  petitions  relating  to 
agricultural  distress  were  referred,  reported  :  "  It  appears 
to  your  Committee  that  the  price  of  corn  from  1791-1803 
has  been  very  irregular.  The  casual  high  prices  have 
had  the  effect  of  bringing  into  cultivation  large  tracts  of 
waste  land,  which,  combined  with  the  two  last  productive 
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seasons  and  other  causes,  have  occasioned  such  a  depres- 
sion in  the  vakie  of  grain  as,  it  is  feared,  will  greaUy  tend 
to  the  discouragement  of  agriculture,  unless  maintained 
by  the  support  of  Parliament."  Accordingly,  in  1804,  the 
first  Corn  Law  of  the  century  was  passed,  imposing  a 
prohibitory  duty  of  24s.  3d.  when  the  price  was  below 
63s.,  and  extending  the  operation  of  the  existing  bounty 
on  export.  The  object  of  this  Act  was  the  relief  of  agri- 
culture by  keeping  prices  at  something  like  the  height  of 
1801. 

From  1805  to  181 3  the  price  of  wheat  was  maintained. 
In  1812  it  reached  126s.  6d.,*  and  the  average  for  the 
five  years  prior  to  1814  was  107s.  The  opening  of 
foreign  ports  which  followed  upon  the  return  of  peace 
rapidly  lowered  prices.  The  Landlords  became  alarmed, 
and  insisted  that  the  ruin  of  the  British  farmer  must 
ensue  with  wheat  at  74s.  4d.  and  threatening  further 
decline.  Such  a  result  was  certainly  inevitable  if  Rents 
were  to  be  mavitaitied  ?^\.  the  high  rates  they  had  reached. 
In  1 8 14,  therefore,  a  Select  Committee  was  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  consider  petitions  relating  to 
the  Corn  Laws.  The  Committee  inquired  with  much 
diligence  into  the  "  present  expenses  of  cultivation,  in- 
cluding the  Rent"  and  its  Report  contains  passages  which 
show  to  whose  real  advantage  the  high  prices  of  wheat 
had  conduced.  In  the  years  of  distress  which  followed, 
and  which  will  hereafter  be  considered,  the  Farmer 
frequently  looked  back  with  regret  to  this  period.  Those 
who  had  leases  dating  from  the  preceding  century  no 
doubt  derived  considerable  profit ;  but  to  the  majority 
the  "expenses  of  cultivation"  rose  faster  than  the  prices 
of  produce.  In  the  years  1790 — 1795  the  Farmer  had 
found  little  difficulty  in  earning  a  livelihood  with  wheat 
1814.  as  low  as  43s.       But  on  the  7th  of  March,   1S14,  Mr. 

inquiryinto  Western,  a  Protectionist  member,  laid  upon  the  table  of 
Farmers"      the  House  of  Commons  a  series  of  fourteen  resolutions, 
declaring  the  "  unexampled  distress  "  of  the  agriculturists, 
the  danger  of  its  continuance,  the  slackness  of  the  demand 
tor  agricultural  produce,  the  heaviness   of  the  burdens 

*  The  depreciation  of  the  currency  had  incieased.     The  real  price 
was  not  beyond  loos.  a  quarter. 
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upon  the  P"armcis  in  the  shape  of  Tithes,  Taxes,  and 
Poor  Rates.  "  Thousands  have  been  already  ruined, 
and  destitution  seems  to  impend  over  the  property  of  all 
those  whose  capital  is  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil."  The  outcome  of  these  complaints  was  a  demand 
for  increased  Protection.  It  was  "the  concurrent  opinion 
of  most  of  the  witnesses  before  the  House  of  Commons 
Committee  in  1S14  that  80s.  per  cjuarter  is  the  lowest 
price  which  would  afford  to  the  British  grower  an  ade- 
quate remuneration,  while  several  other  witnesses,  equally 
distinguished  for  their  knowledge  and  experience  in 
matters  connected  with  the  letting  of  estates  and  the 
agriculture  of  the  country,  state  that  the  price  of  80s. 
a  quarter  will  not  afford  sufficient  protection  to  the 
British  grower.  Several  prices,  from  84s.  to  96s.,  have 
been  stated  by  different  witnesses  as  the  lowest  which, 
under  the  present  charges  and  expenses  of  cultivation, 
would  afford  a  fair  remuneration  to  the  grower." 

The  first  ground  for  these  estimates  was  that  "  it  is 
stated  by  all  the  evidence  that,  within  the  period  of 
twenty  years,  the  money  Rent  of  land,  taken  upon  an  Rent 
average,  has  been  doubled."  This  had  been  the  first  <iouf*ied  in 
effect  of  the  high  prices  for  which  the  Farmers  were  yeai".^ 
desirous.  In  view  of  the  item  of  Rent  alone,  those  high 
prices  had  brought  no  benefit  to  the  Farmers,  but  the 
contrary.  The  average  price  of  wheat  for  the  years  1775 — 
1794  (inclusive)  had  been  46s.  3d. ;  *  the  average  price  of 
wheat  for  the  years  1795 — 1814  (inclusive)  was  85s.  4d. 
It  is  plain  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Farmer,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  receive  such  a  price  as  would  cover  the 
addition  made  to  his  rent.f  But  he  did  not.  Rents,  it 
may  be  said,  rose  gradually,  but  so  did  the  price  of  wheat. 
In  1 80 1  wheat  had  attained  its  maximum  ;  but,  as  we  see 
from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1814,  though  prices  1814. 
had  declined.  Rents  had  been  maintained  by  the  specula- 
tive competition  of  the  Farmers  themselves.  Nor  is  the 
extent  of  the  Farmers'  losses  through  these  years  of 
Protection  and  high  prices  to  be  measured  only  by  the 
difference  between  the  doubled  Rent  which  he  paid  his 

*  The  imperial  quarter  is  the  measure  taken  throughout, 
f  Compare  the  evidence  of  Mr.  W.  Ilott  in  1821  on  p.  32. 
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Landlord,  and  the  inadequately  increased  price  which  he 
received   in    the    market.       Mr.    William    Driver,    Land 
wSurveyor,  being  asked  by  the  Committee,  "  Are  you  aware 
that  the  Poor  Rates  have  increased  rapidly  within  the 
last  ten  years?"  answers,  "Yes,  I  am  aware  that  they 
have  very  materially."     "  To  what  do  you  attribute  that 
increase?"     "To  the  high  price  of  corn."     Mr.  William 
Henning,    of  Dellington,    Somerset,    Landowner,    being 
High  prices'  asked,  "  Has  the  Poor  Rate  increased  in  the  course  of  the 
and  Poor      last  ten  years  ?"  answers,  "From  ten  to  fifteen  years  it 
Kates.  j^^g  increased  more  than  double."     As  will  be  seen  from 

evidence  given  before  subsequent  Committees,  when 
harvests  were  abundant  and  wheat  was  cheap,  the  returns 
to  the  Farmer  were  so  much  below  his  outgoings  that  he 
was  unable  to  support  his  labourers.  They  were,  there- 
fore, thrown  upon  the  parish.  Official  statistics  prove  that 
in  1801  the  sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
^4,017,871,  and  in  1814,  ;^6,294,58i.  The  evidence 
of  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee  of  18 14,  and  the 
comparative  cheapness  of  corn,  show  that  most  of  this 
increase  was  in  the  agricultural  districts,  for  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  occupied  a  somewhat  anomalous  position. 
The  Poor  Rates  showed  less  agricultural  pauperism  during 
high  prices  of  corn,  whence  it  was  seriously  argued  that 
dear  bread  was  beneficial  to  the  labourer.  The  fact  was 
that,  whether  bread  was  dear  or  cheap,  the  labourer 
was  in  a  state  of  continuous  pauperism,  engendered 
of  a  vicious  Poor  Law  system.  When  the  returns  upon 
wheat  were  high,  the  Farmers  could  afford  to  give  full 
employment,  and  the  labourers  contrived,  with  difiiculty, 
to  maintain  existence,  independent  of  the  Poor  Rates,  on 
sums  averaging  about  6s.  a  week.*  When  the  price  of 
'     wheat  was   low,  and   the  Farmers  were  themselves  im- 

*  The  natural  and  necessary  tendency  of  Protection  is  to  depress 
wages.  Wages  may  be  defined  as  the  labourer's  share  of  that  which 
is  produced.  It  is  admitted  ihat  under  Protection  production  is 
diverted  into  channels  less  ])roductive  than  it  would  otherwise  seek. 
But  if  under  Protection  the  productiveness  of  capital  be  less,  it  follows 
that  the  labourer's  share  will  be  le?s,  unless  he  can  make  profits 
bear  the  loss.  This,  however,  he  cannot  do,  for  capital  being  less  pro- 
ductive there  is  less  return  to  be  employed  in  jetting  labour  in  motion. 
Instead  of  capital  competing  for  labour,  labour  coiupetes  with  labour 
for  employment.  Want  of  employment  drives  the  artisans  into  the  field, 
and  a  fall  of  agricultural  laboureis'  wages  is  the  inevitable  consequence. 
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poverished,  a  condition  of  things  which,  in  view  of  the 
prices  with  reference  to  which  their  Rents  had  been 
fixed,  was  the  more  frequent,  the  labourers'  destitution 
was  reheved  out  of  the  Poor  Rates,  which  accordingly 
increased  in  amount.  To  be  well  within  the  mark,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  assumed  that  the  growth  of  the  Poor 
Rates  between  1801  and  18 14,  a  dear)  ear  and  a  com- 
paratively cheap  one,  was  not  greater  in  the  agricultural 
districts  than  elsewhere.  Yet  even  so  an  increment  is 
exhibited  of  50  per  cent.,  an  additional  burden  upon  the 
Planners'  shoulders. 

Early  in  1816,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  addressed 
circular  letters  of  inquiry  as  to  the  agricultural  state  of 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  One  of  its  queries  was  as  to 
the  "  State  of  the  Labouring  Poor  and  Poor  Rates," 
and  the  replies  received  by  it  are  summarised  as 
follows  : — 

"The  total  number  of  letters  containing  replies  on 
the  first  of  these  subjects  amounts  to  273. 

"Two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  letters  describe  the 
state  of  the  poor  under  various  expressions,  denoting 
a  want  of  employment  in  terms  more  or  less  forcible. 

"One  hundred  and  one  of  the  above  letters,  ex])atiating 
on  the  degree  of  this  want  of  employment,  describe  the 
extreme  distress  resulting  from  it  as  amounting  to  great 
misery  and  wretchedness,  and  in  some  cases  to  an 
alarming  degree. 

"Eighteen  letters  describe  the  state  of  the  Labouring 
Poor  as  neither  better  nor  worse  than  formerly. 

"Twenty-five  letters  give  a  favourable  report,  represent- 
ing their  state  as  not  in  want  of  employment,  and  therefore 
not  distressed. 

"These  forty-three  cases  so  much  more  favourable  than 
the  rest  require  a  few  words  of  explanation,  as  in  fifteen 
of  them  there  occur  circumstances  tending  to  show  that 
whatever  the  present  state  may  be,  it  will  soon  become  not 
superior  to  that  of  the  rest.  In  seven  of  these  cases, 
they  are  attended  by  minutes  of  unoccupied  farms  and 
notices  to  cjuit.  \n  two  others,  Poor  Rates  are  stated 
to  be  high  and  increased.  In  one  other,  the  favourable 
report  combines  with  the  fact  of  fifty  farmers  being  dis- 
trained for  rent,     In  another  case,  the  favourable  report 
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is  confined  to  one  or  two  parishes  with  much  distress  in 
their  vicinity.  In  one  other,  in  which  the  Poor  are  re- 
presented as  not  suffering,  it  is  admitted  that  they  have 
less  employment  than  heretofore.  In  another  case, 
employment  is  found  by  manufacturers,  and  in  one,  the 
Reporter  employs  all  the  poor  of  his  parish,  on  a  princi- 
ple of  charity." 

Taking  these  two  items  of  Rent  and  Poor  Rates 
alone,  therefore,  the  net  result  to  the  Farmer  of 
Protectionist  legislation  for  enhancing  the  price  of  corn 
was,  on  the  evidence  of  the  distressed  Protectionist 
Farmers  themselves,  a  serious  annual  loss.  During  the 
twenty  years  1795-1814  wheat  had,  as  has  been  seen, 
risen  less  than  85  per  cent.  Rent,  on  the  other  hand, 
which,  as  witnesses  before  the  later  Parliamentary 
Committees  testify,  was  adjusted  upon  the  basis  of 
the  anticipated  returns  to  wheat,  had  risen  100  per 
cent.  ;  and  Poor  Rates,  at  the  lowest  possible  estimate, 
50  per  cent. 

How  much  under  the  mark  this  estimate  is,  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  Northern  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  conjectured  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Low,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1833,  as  to  the  rise  of  Rents  during  this  period  in  Scot- 
land. He  says  :  "  Comparing  the  period  from  the  year 
1 781  to  1794  with  the  period  from  1800  to  1804,  I  think 
the  average  rise  of  Rents  in  Scotland  was  about  86  per 
cent.;  and  comparing  the  same  period^  1781  to  1794, 
with  that  from  1804  to  the  end  of  the  war  (18 14),  I 
think  there  was  a  rise  of  150  per  cent,  on  a  medium." 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  official  estimates  of  the  Rental 
of  Scotland  as  ;^2, 000,000  in  1795,  and  p{^5, 278,685 
(exclusive  of  houses)  in  1815.  If  these  be  just  calcula- 
tions, the  balance  against  the  Scottish  Farmer  would  be 
yet  heavier.  The  rise  in  Poor  Rates,  which  were  below 
the  Rates  in  the  South  of  England,  may  be  reduced  to 
25  per  cent.  Yet  even  this  is  a  portentous  growth.  It 
is  of  more  importance  to  observe  again  that  the  rise  of 
Rent  150  per  cent,  was  a  rise  infinitely  exceeding  in 
proportion  the  rise  of  wheat.  Nor  did  the  Farmer 
derive  any  compensation  from  the  price  of  meat.     Im- 
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portation  was  prohibited,  consumption  was  comparatively 
unprogressive,  and  the  excessive  fluctuations  (loo  per 
cent,  in  six  years — 1808-14)  which  were  the  natural 
effect  of  Protection,  served  only  to  the  further  enhance- 
ment of  Rents.  It  is  therefore  no  matter  for  astonish- 
ment that  by  18 14  the  cry  of  agricultural  distress  had 
grown  loud  and  universal. 

In  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Tlieremody 
18 14  a  Bill  was  carried  through  Parliament  in  the  ^°''!^,'" "} 
following  year  for  the  purpose  of  affording  further  piotection. 
Protection  to  the  depressed  industry  of  agriculture. 
Considering  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  as  to  the 
lowest  remunerative  price  of  corn — evidence,  l)e  it 
remembered,  in  all  cases  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
Rents  were  to  be  maintained  at  their  existing  level — this 
measure  of  Protection  was  exceedingly  moderate.  This 
was  due,  perhaps,  to  the  discontent  which  it  aroused  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  which  in  some  places 
broke  out  into  disturbances,  only  quelled  by  military 
force.  It  was  unblushingly  maintained  by  the  Land- 
owners that  it  was  for  the  welfare  of  the  State  to  uphold 
at  their  accustomed  level  the  fortunes  of  a  class  which 
supplied  officers  to  the  public  service.*  The  Parliament 
of  18 1 5,  therefore,  being  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  Landowners,  proceeded  to  enact  a  Corn  Law  which 
excluded  foreign  wheat  when  the  price  was  under  80s. 
a  quarter,  allowing  its  free  importation  when  above  80s. 

It  was  not  only  by  the  manufacturers  that  this  enact-  Oi^posiiion 
ment  was  opposed.     In  the  House  of  Lords  it  gave  occa-   'V  *^"'''''!''' 
sion  to  a  weighty  protest  drawn  up  by  Lord  drenville,  the 

*  In  December,  1884,  Lord  Walsingliam,  in  reply  to  a  circular  of 
Loid  Rosebery  rec|uesting  the  opinions  of  the  peers  as  to  the  refoiin 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  indicated  a  protective  measure  as  the  reform 
really  needed,  for  "if  ju-ers,  who  are  for  the  most  part  landowners, 
were  not  forced  by  one-sided  Fn  e  Tr.ide  to  let  their  Lf)ndon  houses  and 
live  in  the  country,  the  attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords  would  be 
greatly  increased."  This  shows  a  landlord's  opinion  as  to  which  class 
it  is  that  reaps  the  benefit  of  agricultural  protective  duties  anil  ought 
to  do  so.  A  later  expression  of  the  same  view  occurs  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  a  demonstration  of  "The  National  Association  for  the 
Preservation  of  Agriculture  and  our  other  Industries"  in  St.  James's 
Hall  on  the  8th  December,  1887.  Mr.  Poynter,  Chairman  of  the 
Association,  speaking  of  food,  said:  "The  so-called  cheapness  had 
only  been  brought  about  by  the  ai)propriation  of  a  large  part  of  the 
landlorcjs'  projjerty.' 
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friend  of  Pitt,  framed  not  merely  upon  abstract  economic 
principles,  but  upon  the  teaching  of  recent  experience.  It 
was  a  prophecy  of  consequences  which  inevitably  ensued. 

1815.  Protest  Subscrib?:d  by  Ten  Peers,  entered  in  the 

Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  against  the 
Corn  Law  of  181 5. 

"Dissentient  L — Because  we  are  adverse  in  principle 
to  all  new  restraints  on  commerce.  We  think  it  is 
certain  that  public  prosperity  is  best  promoted  by  leaving 
uncontrolled  the  free  current  of  national  industry,  and  we 
wish  rather,  by  well-considered  steps,  to  bring  back  our 
commercial  legislation  to  the  straight  and  simple  line  of 
wisdom,  than  to  increase  the  deviation  by  subjecting 
additional  and  extensive  branches  of  the  public  interest 
to  fresh  systems  of  artificial  and  injurious  restrictions. 

"  II. — Because  we  think  that  the  great  practical  rule  of 
leaving  all  commerce  unfettered  applies  more  peculiarly, 
and  on  still  stronger  grounds  of  justice  as  well  as  policy, 
to  the  Gorn  Trade  than  to  any  other.  Irresistible, 
indeed,  must  be  that  necessity  which  could,  in  our 
judgment,  authorise  the  Legislature  to  tamper  with  the 
sustenance  of  the  people,  and  to  impede  the  free  purchase 
of  that  article  on  which  depends  the  existence  of  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  community. 

"III. — Because  we  think  that  the  expectations  of 
ultimate  benefit  from  this  measure  are  founded  on  a 
delusive  theory.  We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  this 
law  will  ever  contribute  to  produce  plenty,  cheapness,  or 
steadiness  of  price.  So  long  as  it  operates  at  all,  its 
effect  must  be  the  opposite  of  these.  Monopoly  is  the 
parent  of  scarcity,  of  dearness,  and  of  luicertainty.  To  cut 
off  any  of  the  sources  of  supply  can  only  tend  to  lessen 
its  abundance  ;  to  close  against  ourselves  the  cheapest 
market  for  any  commodity  must  enhance  the  price  at 
which  we  purchase  it ;  and  to  confine  the  consumer  of 
corn  to  the  produce  of  his  own  country  is  to  refuse  to 
ourselves  the  benefit  of  that  provision  which  Providence 
itself  has  made  for  equalising  to  man  the  varieties  of 
climate  and  of  seasons. 

"  IV,^ — But  whatever  may  be  the  future  consequences 
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of  this  law  at  some  distant  and  uncertain  period,  we  see  The  Corn 
with  pain  that  these  hopes  must  be   purchased  at  the   ''-^^^'  ^^ 
expense   of  a  great   and    present  evil.     'i"o  compel  the   '^'^' 
consumer  to  purchase  corn  dearer  at  home  than  it  might 
be   imported   from   abroad    is    the   immediate   practical 
effect  of  this  law.     In  this  way  alone  can  it  operate.     Its 
present  protection,  its  promised  extension  of  agriculture, 
must  result  (if  at  all)  from  the  pro.'its  which  it  creates  by 
keeping  up  the  price  of  corn  to  an  artificial  level.     These 
future  benefits  are  the  consequences  expected,  but,  as  we 
believe,  erroneously  expected,  from  giving  a  bounty  to 
the  grower  of  corn  by  a  tax  levied  on  its  consumer. 

"  V. — Because  we  think  the  adoption  of  any  permanent 
law  for  such  a  purpose  required  the  fullest  and  most 
laborious  investigation.  Nor  would  it  have  been  suffi- 
cient for  our  satisfaction  could  we  have  been  convinced 
of  the  general  policy  of  a  hazardous  experiment.  A  still 
further  inquiry  would  have  been  necessary  to  persuade 
us  that  the  present  moment  is  fit  for  its  adoption.  In 
such  an  inquiry  we  must  have  had  the  means  of  satisfying 
ourselves  what  its  immediate  operation  will  be,  as 
connected  with  the  various  pressing  circumstances  of 
public  difficulty  and  distress  with  which  the  country  is 
surrounded;  with  the  state  of  our  circulation  and 
currency,  of  our  agriculture  and  manufactures,  of  our 
internal  and  ex/er?ial  commerce,  and,  above  all,  with 
the  condition  and  reward  of  the  industrious  and  labour- 
ing classes  of  our  community. 

"  On  all  these  particulars,  as  they  respect  this  question, 
we  think  that  Parliament  is  almost  wholly  uninformed  ; 
on  all  we  see  reason  for  the  utmost  anxiety  and  alarm 
from  the  operation  of  this  law. 

"  Lastly,  Because  if  we  could  approve  of  the  principle 
and  purpose  of  this  law  we  think  that  no  sufficient 
foundation  has  been  laid  for  its  details.  The  evidence 
before  us,  unsatisfactory  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  seems  to 
us  rather  to  disprove  than  to  support  the  propriety  of  the 
high  price  adopted  as  the  standard  of  importation,  and  the 
lallacious  mode  by  which  that  price  is  to  be  ascertained. 
And  on  all  these  grounds  we  are  anxious  to  record  our 
dissent  from  a  measure  so  precipitate  in  its  course,  and, 
as  we  fear,  so  injurious  in  its  consequences." 
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18(5-1822.  "To  this   Bill,"  wrote  Earl   Fitzwilliam,   twenty-five 

years  later,  in  his  address  to  the  Landowners  of  England, 
"  I  gave  my  assent,  and  of  all  the  important  questions 
upon  which  I  voted  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-five  years 
during  which,  with  one  short  interval,  I  have  sat  in 
Parliament,  it  is  the  only  one  upon  which  I  regret  the 
part  I  took.  I  am  and  have  been  for  years  satisfied 
that  that  measure  was  founded  on  the  most  erroneous 
principles,  and  that  it  has  been  attended  by  the  most 
disastrous  consequences.  In  this  place  allow  me  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  effects  which  it  produced  upon  poor 
Tenants.  Relying  upon  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the 
Legislature,  they  were  induced  by  it  to  expect  prices  for 
their  produce  which  the  law  and  the  proceedings  that  led 
to  its  enactment  held  out  to  them  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
If  prices  rose  to  an  extravagant  height,  as  they  did  in 
18 1 7,  in  consequence  of  the  deficient  harvest  of  181 6, 
the  expectations  of  the  Farmers  and  Land  Valuers  rose 
still  higher  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  fell  below 
the  Parliamentary  standard,  the  fall  was  attributed  to 
some  accidental  and  transient  cause,  and  was  disregarded 
in  fixing  Rents,  both  by  the  Landlord,  the  Valuer,  and 
the  Tenant." 
Hopes  The   Act  was,  however,  passed   amidst  the   general 

of  the  congratulations  of  the  Farmers.      The  bidding  for  farms 

armers.  gj-^^y  brisk  :  Rents  shot  up.  Inferior  land  was  reclaimed 
at  vast  expenditure  of  Tenants'  capitals,  and  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  soil  already  m  cultivation  was  stimulated, 
though  with  necessarily  decreasing  returns.  The  impetus 
thus  artificially  applied  to  corn-growing  worked  its  natural 
results.  In  view  of  the  abundance  of  wheat  in  the 
market,  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  it  at  the  promised 
price  of  80s,  a  quarter.  The  year  after  the  passmg  of 
the  Act  and  before  the  effects  of  the  Farmers'  internecine 
competition  had  fully  disclosed  themselves,  it  reached  an 
average  of  78s.  6d.  The  harvest  of  181 7  was  extra- 
ordinarily deficient.  The  average  price  of  wheat  in  the 
last  two  years  of  scaicity,  181 2  and  18 13,  had  been 
126s.  6d.  and  109s.  gd.  a  quarter;  yet  in  1817  it 
only  reached  96s.  xid.  a  quarter,  though  for  a  short  time 
in  the  spring  of  that  year  it  rose  to  what  Lord  Fitz- 
william justly  called  "the  extravagant  price  "  of  120s.  a 


I 
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quarter.       After    1S17    prices   gradually    fell,    and    it   is  The  hopes 
important  to  observe  that /;vw/   1819  to  the  present  day  Farmers 
the   average  price   of  7vheat  has  never  reached  even    that  disap- 
niiniinuin  ivhich  the  Legislature  promised  to  the  Farmer  iti   po'"iccl. 
the  Corn  Law  ry  1815.     Nevertheless,  the  Farmers  were 
still    hopeful.     They    paid    their   exorbitant    Rents   and 
continued  their  expenditure  of  capital.     Yet  year  by  year 
prices  continued  to  sink.     The  efforts  of  the  Farmers  to 
make  up  in  quantity  what  they  lost  in  price,  only  recoiled 
upon  themselves,  until  in  the  year  1S22,  without  having 
been  exposed  to  foreign  competition,  they  had  brought 
wheat  down  to  the  price  of  44s.  yd.  a  quarter.     In  the 
winter  of  1821-22  wheat  had  actually  sold  at  less  than 
40s.  a  quarter.*     "  The  consequences  of  this  state  of 
things,"  says  Lord  FitzwiUiam,t   "cannot  have  escaped 
recollection.       Great   difficulties   had    been   felt   by   the   Unexampled 
agricultural  interest   in  1814,   1815,  and   1816,  but  the  distress  of 
difficulties   of  all    former   years  were  surpassed  by  the     ^^    armcr  . 
distress  of  the  winter  of  1821-22.     The  insolvency  of 
Tenants  at  this  period  was  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  agricultural  classes  ;  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  Act  of 
1 81 5  was  so  universally  acknowledged  that  an  alteration 
in  the  law  was  made  in  the  Session  of  1822  ;  but  the 
alteration  being  contingent  on  circumstances  which  never 
occurred,  no  permanent  or  practical  change  took  place 
till  the  year  1828.     During  the  whole  period,  therefore, 
from  1815  to   1828,  the  prohibitory  system  of  1815  was 
in  virtual    operation.      Year  after  year  the  Farmer  was 
deluded    by  fallacious  hopes,  excited   by  the  law  itself. 
His  Rent  was  paid  out  of  his  capital  and  not  out  of  his 
profits,  till  that  capital  became  insufficient  for  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  land." 

Lord  Fitzwilliam,  though,  as  a  Landowner,  at  least  a 
disinterested  witness,  was  an  avowed  opponent  of  the 
C'orn  Laws.  To  obtain,  therefore,  unquestionable  testi- 
mony of  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  181 5,  it  is  better  to  turn 
to  the  evidence  given  by  Farmers  themselves  still  clinging 
to  Protection  before  a  Protectionist  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1821. 

Among  the  Parliamentary  papers  for  1822  occurs  a 

*  See  Preface  to  the  fifth  edition,  pp.  xxvii,  xxviii. 
t  First  Address  to  the  Landowners  of  England,  i83q. 
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1 82 1.     Par- 
liamentary 
Inquiry 
into  the 
Farmers' 
distress. 


"  List  of  Petitions  vv'hich  have  been  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  years  1820,  i82i,and  1822 
(up  to  March,  1822),  complaining  of  agricultural  distress." 
There  were  : — 


Evidence  of 
Farmers 
before  the 
Parlia- 
mentary 
Committee. 


Exhausted 
Capital. 


Intolerable 
Kates. 


In  1820 

In  1821 

And  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1822  ... 

Total     


159  1        .  . 

187  I  Petitions   from    Towns,    Districts, 

(         Counties,  &c. 
129  ) 

475  in  27  months. 


The  petitions  for  1822  show  an  increase  of  175  per 
cent,  over  those  for  the  previous  year,  and  although  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  this  is  to  be  taken  as  a  gauge  of  the 
growth  of  the  distress,  it  indicates  at  least  that  the  evid- 
ence given  in  the  early  part  of  1821  does  not  measure 
the  full  height  of  the  crisis.  Yet  that  evidence  draws  a 
forcible  picture  of  the  Farmers'  calamities.  "  Are  you  of 
opinion  that  Farmers  in  general,  in  your  knowledge,  have 
incurred  a  great  loss  of  capital?" — "1  have  no  question 
of  it  :  a  friend  and  neighbour  of  mine  had  occasion  to 
newly  arrange  some  estates,  and  new-let  them.  Two 
years  since,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the  Tenants  got 
upon  the  estate — some,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  partly  upon  a 
borrowed  capital.  If  a  Distress  was  taken  now  (they 
cannot  pay  Rent,  and  I  believe  they  will  not  be  able  the 
next  Rent  day),  I  am  convinced  those  persons  would  be 
annihilated,  inasmuch  as  they  would  have  no  capital 
left."* — "  Within  your  knowledge,  confining  yourself  to 
the  county  of  Sussex,  do  you  believe  that  the  capital  of 
the  Farmer  has  decreased  ?" — "I  can  speak  positively  to 
my  own  capital  being  very  considerably  decreased  ;  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  is  so  generally  through- 
out the  county."- — "  If  these  unfortunate  times  should 
continue,  what  must  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
Farmer  and  his  productions?" — "My  opinion  is  that 
those  who  commenced  farming  within  the  last  ten  years 
with  little  capital  must  all  give  up  their  farms."! 

"  Is  it  not  very  difficult  to  collect  Rates,  from  the 
poverty  of  the  Farmers?" — "Excessively  so:  Warrants 
of  Distress  have  never  been  issued  without  the  greatest 

*  Mr.  William  Henning,  Farmer,  of  llminster,  Somersetshire. 
Mr.  John  EUman,  Farmer,  of  Glynde,  Sussex. 
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pains,  by  the  parish  officers  and  magistrates,  to  collect 
the  Rates  without  them."* 

"  Are  there  many  persons  leaving  their  farms  in  conse- 
quence of  distress  in  your  neighbourhood  ?  and  what  is 
the  extent  of  the  distress?" — "I  believe  it  is  only  the 
hope  of  some  relief  being  granted  that  at  this  time  pre- 
vents hundreds  from  leaving  their  farms.  A  Farmer  of 
forty  years'  standing  has  lately  been  distressed  for  Rent  ; 
another  is  now  upon  the  parish  who,  but  a  little  while 
ago,  was  worth  ^2,000,  and  hundreds  with  large  families 
are  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  and  are  obliged  to  mort- 
gage the  next  crop  of  corn  before  they  can  gather  in  the 
same.  The  labourers  are  unemployed,  the  tradesmen  are 
applying  to  the  parish  for  relief,  the  shopkeepers  and 
manufacturers  in  large  towns  arc  without  customers, 
except  on  credit."! 

"  At  what  period  do  you  think  your  losses  com- 
menced?"— "I  think  from  the  year  1814." — "Down  to 
the  present  time?"— "  Yes." — "Can  you  at  all  estimate 
what  your  aggregate  loss  has  been  during  that  time  alto- 
gether?"— "1  think  in  the  year  18 13  1  could  have  re- 
tired with  ^10,000  or  ^12,000,  and  now  I  should  think 
not  more  than  half  the  sum,  at  least  not  more  than  two- 
thirds."! 

"  Farming  is  a  most  ruinous  business.  In  my  state- 
ment it  appears  that  the  Farmer  is  minus  in  the  cultivation 
of  100  acres  of  arable  land,  at  the  present  prices, 
^137  2S.  6d.,  or  per  acre  per  annum  £^\  7s.  5d.  Since 
1813  we  have  mostly  been  declining  in  circumstances. 
With  respect  to  the  existing  Com  Law.,  the  more  I  con- 
template it  the  more  I  consider  it  a  mere  phantom,  and 
qiiite  incompetent  to  afford  any  effectual  relief  to  British 
agriculture.  It  having  been  demonstrated  to  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  Lords  and  Commons  that  an  average  of 
80s.  per  quarter  for  wheat  was  requisite  to  remunerate 
the  British  grower,  it  was,  no  doubt,  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  to  grant  Protection  to  that  extent,  though  in 
its  operation  it  will  have  no  such  effect.  As  the  present 
law  opens  the  British  market  to  foreign  grain  for  at  least 


General 
rural 

distress. 


Estimates 
of  Farmers' 
losses. 


The  Corn 
Law  of  1815 
discovered 
to  be  a 
delusion. 


*  Mr.  Thomas  Barton,  Clerk  to  the  Magistrates,  Battle,  Sussex. 

f  Mr.  Job  Lousley,  Farmer,  of  Blewberry,  Berks. 

j  Mr.  William  Ilott,  Farmer,  of  Abbey  Milton,  Dorsetshire. 
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'^2*'  six  weeks,  where  the  prices  attain  80s.  per  quarter  for 

wheat,  27s.  for  oats,  53s.  for  beans,  and  40s.  for  barley,  at 
the  opening  of  the  ports  there  is  generally  such  an  influx  of 
foreign  grain  that  wheat  will  speedily  fall  from  20s.  to  30s. 
per  quarter,  and  other  grain  in  proportion,  It  is,  there- 
fore, sufficiently  evident  that  nothing  but  total  prohibition^ 
or  a  duty  equivalent  thereto,  can  re-establish  confidence."*' 

"  Are  the  present  Corn  Laws  of  any  use  to  the 
Farmer  ?  " — "  Certainly  they  are  not :  they  are  insufficient 
and  ineffectual,  and  were  so  from  the  beginning,  "t 

Causes  of  Such  being  the  condition  to  which  the  Farmers  were 

thedistress.   reduced,  the  evidence  further  shows  how  the  Corn  Laws 
operated  to  bring  about  this  state  of  things.     "  What  has 

Rents.  jj^g  Rent  of  your  farm  increased  from  the  year  1792  ?" — 

"  The  farm  was  let  upon  lease  for  twenty-one  years,  from 
Michaelmas,  1790,  which  ended  in  181 1.  It  was  in- 
creased in  1811  from  ^680  per  annum  to^i, 200" — i.e., 
an  increase  of  76  per  cent. — "  When  was  the  first  abate- 
ment in  rent  ?  " — "  The  first  abatement,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  was  in  18 15.  Three  years  after  I  took  a 
fresh  lease.'' — "  To  what  amount  was  that?  " — "  ;!^2oo  a 
year,  reducing  it  to  ;^i,ooo,  the  rent  I  now  pay.":J:  The 
total  rise,  therefore,  between  1790  and  18 15,  after  the 
depression  had  begun,  was  47  per  cent. 

"  How  long  have  you  occupied  this  farm  ?  " — "  From 
the  year  1796." — "Was  it  upon  a  lease?" — "Yes." — 
"  For  how  many  years  !  " — "  The  first  was  fifteen." — 
"  From  1796  to  181 1  ?  "— "  Yes."—"  At  what  Rent  ?"— 
"^300  a  year." — "At  the  expiration  ofthe  lease  in  181 1 
did  you  take  a  fresh  lease  ?  " — "  Yes." — "  For  what  term  ? ' 
— "  Eleven  years." —  '  At  what  rent?  " — "  ^500  a  year  ' 
— i.e.,  at  an  increase  of  66  per  cent.§ — "  With  regard  to 
the  payment  of  Rent  at  the  last  Michaelmas,  when 
Rents  are  generally  due  in  Kent,  do  you  beUeve  that 
any  Farmers  have  paid  that  rent  out  of  profit  ?  " — "  I  do 
not  know  an  instance  Vk-here  they  have." — "  Do  you  con- 
ceive the  Tenantry  in  the  county  of  Kent  at  this  moment 
are  in  a  state  of  solvency  ?  " — "  I  think  it  very  doubtful."|i 

*  Mr.  William  Stickney,  Farmer,  of  Holderness,  East  Yorks. 

tMr.  G.  Webb  Hall,  Farmer,  of  Sneed  Park,  Gloucestershire. 

X  Mr.  John  Ellman,  supra. 

)  Mr.  S.  Capper,  Farmer,  of  Pottern  Manor,  Wilts. 

jl  Mr.  John  Lake,  Farmer,  of  Hupchild,  near  Sittingbourne,  Kent, 
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''  Have  the  Farmers  on  the  arable  farms  paid  their  1815-22. 
Rents    from   the  profits   of  their   farms,  or   from    their  I'-^idenceat 

t  IIP  I  **! rliM- 

capital  ?  " — "  I  have  had  the  remark  made  by  many  most  niontary 
respectable  Tenants  that  they  are  paying  their  rents  out  irnmiry. 
of  their  capital  at  the  present  moment." — "  Do  you  see 
any  chance  of  the  condition  of  the  Farmer  being 
bettered  ?  " — ■"  Not  unless  the  price  of  corn  can  be  ad- 
vanced."— "Can  you  point  out  any  other  means?" — "  A 
reduction  of  his  Rent  and  other  outgoings." — "  Have 
you  the  means  of  stating  whether  the  Rents  have  in- 
creased very  much  within  the  last  thirty  years?"—"  From 
1796  to  the  present  time  they  have  increased  double,  or 
more." — "  Upon  what  calculation  did  you  fix  the  Rent?" 
— "  The  average  of  wheat  at  \os.  a  bushel.  ...  I 
have  heard  of  particular  cases  where  Landlords  have 
asked  more  than  the  valuations,  and  I  have  heard  of 
others  putting  them  up  to  auction  and  very  high  Rents 
obtained."  * 

"  What  has  been  the  increase  of  Rents  from  1797  to 
1813?" — "I  think  they  are  trebled." — "In  what  pro- 
portion do  you  suppose  the  charges  of  cultivation  in- 
creased?"—  "I  am  inclined  to  think  the  charges  in- 
creased with  the  Rent."  f 

No  doubt  part  of  this  rise  was  a  rise  upon  the 
Tenant's  own  improvements  certain  to  be  imposed  in  a 
time  of  factitious  competition.  Of  this,  too,  we  have 
direct  evidence.  "  To  what  extent  have  the  Rents  been 
raised  during  the  period  of  the  high  prices?" — "  I  think 
considerably  more  than  double ;  certainly  more  than 
double." — "  Has  there  been  any  considerable  outlay  of 
capital  to  produce  this  rise  of  Rent  ? "  "  Yes ;  un- 
doubtedly there  has." — "  Has  not  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  those  advances  of  capital  been  made  by  the 
Tenants  ?  " — "  Yes  ;  a  very  great  deal  of  that  lias  been 
laid  out  by  the  Tenants  ;  no  doubt  of  it." — "  More  than 
by  the  Landlord,  do  you  conceive,  with  enclosures, 
draining,  and  so  on?" — "I  should  think  it  had.  I 
should  think  so,  certainly."  \ 

The  guarantees  of  the  Legislature  were  thus  successful 

*  Mr.  William  Custance,  of  London,  Receiver  of  Rents. 
t  Mr.  E.  Wakefield,  of  Essex,  Land  Valuer. 
X  Mr.  John  Iveson,  Land  Agent. 
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1815-22. 

Evidence  of 
Farmers  at 
the  Parlia- 
mentary 
Inquiry. 


in  stimulating  Rents,  but  were  impotent  to  maintain 
prices.  The  difference  between  expected  prices  and 
prices  realised  was  thus,  as  in  18 14,  a  measure  of  the 
Farmer's  loss,  though  not,  as  will  be  seen,  of  his  whole 
loss.  "  Do  the  present  prices  at  which  corn  is  selling 
(wheat  56s.  id.,  barley  26s.,  oats  19s.  6d.)  remunerate 
the  Farmer  for  the  expense  of  tillage,  Poor  Rates,  and 
Rent?" — "  I  am  certain  they  do  not,  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, in  the  county  of  Sussex." — "Do  you  attribute  the 
whole  fall  in  the  price  of  corn  to  the  increased  supply  of 
corn  or  the  decreased  consumption?"- — "It  must  be 
principally  from  the  increased  supply  at  market."  * 

"Since  18 14  all  produce  has  been  at  a  high  price. 
How  do  you  account  for  having  sustained  losses  when 
the  produce  was  at  a  high  price?" — "Since  1814  it  has 
only  been  a  short  time  at  a  high  price,  or  a  remunerating 
price  ;  not  during  the  wliole  time." — "  At  ivhat  price 
should  wheat  be  to  rermmerate  you  in  a  proper  way  for 
growing  it  ?  " — "  /  thinA  at  g6s.  a  quarter."  f  Another 
witness  says  :  "  There  is  a  depreciation  in  the  average 
of  all  agricultural  produce  of  nearly  31  per  cent.,  and  in 
those  which  the  Farmer  has  most  to  depend  upon  of  40 
per  cent.  ;  while  the  Poor  Rate  is  advanced  82  per  cent, 
and  the  Taxes  75  per  cent.,  the  price  of  labour  is  reduced 
only  i2h  per  cent."  + 

So  far  as  meat  was  concerned,  the  decline  in  prices 
was  due  to  the  paralysis  of  trade  and  manufactures  which 
was  a  common  feature  of  the  Protectionist  system.  Mr. 
Thomas  Attwood,  of  Birmingham,  put  in  a  statement 
showing  the  decreased  consumption  of  meat  in  the  large 
towns  of  the  Midlands  in  the  years  1818-20. 


Birmingham  decreased  consumption  3  beef  and  g  mutt  ^n. 
Leeds  ,,  ,,  ^         .t        r       .. 

Sheffield  ,,  ,,  }         ,,        i       .. 

Walsall  ,,  ,,  i 


Uudlev 


i 


slisjlit 


"  I    think,"  added   the   witness,  "  these   returns   are 
calculated    to  show   the  distress   of  the    manufacturing 


*  Mr.  John  Ellman,  siipra. 

\  Mr.  W.  Ilott,  supra. 

X  Mr.  R.  C.  Harvey,  Farmer,  of  Alburgh,  Norfolk. 
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districts,  and  the  effect  which  the  diminution  01  con- 
sumption in  those  districts  must  necessarily  have  on  the 
sales  and  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  classes."  To  this 
cause  of  slackness  is  to  be  added  the  fact  that,  as  the 
evidence  shows,  the  Farmers  were  rapidly  diminishing 
their  stock  of  cattle  under  the  pressure,  and  were  thus 
overdoing  the  markets.  Since  the  Farmers  were  crushed  increasing 
by  their  Rents,  and  unaided  by  remunerative  prices,  it  fi«titution 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  those  in  dependence  inir'ciasses 
upon  them  sank  into  destitution.  The  Poor  Rates  in- 
creased notably — an  increase,  it  is  only  fair  to  recognise, 
due  in  part  to  the  injudicious  encouragement  to  popu- 
lation afforded  by  the  old  Poor  Law.  "  From  your  ob- 
servation among  the  working  classes,  is  their  situation 
better  or  worse  ?  " — "  I  consider  the  labourers  employed 
in  agriculture  to  be  considerably  worse  off  than  they  were 
five  or  ten  years  ago."* 

"  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  labourers  being 
much  out  of  employment  ?  " — "  The  principal  cause  is 
the  inability  of  the  Farmers  to  pay  them  their  wages."! — 
"  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  the  number  of  persons 
thrown  out  of  employ  ?  " — "Certainly;  the  inability  of 
the  Farmers  to  pay  them.  I  could  in  three  or  four  days 
bring  forward  a  thousand  able-bodied  labourers  who 
have  no  employment."! 

"  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  whether  your  Poor   Enormous 
Rates  are  in  general  high  in  your  part  of  the  county  ?" —   riseof  Poor 
"  The  Poor  Rates  probably  have  in  the  last  twenty-five   ^^''^'^s. 
years  increased  in    a   threefold  degree.'% — "In    the   year 
18 1 9  the  Poor  Rates  were  increased  enormously,  at  least 
one-third  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  decrease  in 
the  year  1820  in  not  any  favourable  symptom,  as  there 
would  most  likely  have  been  a  greater  number  out  of 
employ  than  ever,  had  not   the   farmers  agreed  to  take 
each  a  share  of  the  unemployed  men  and  pay  them  out 
of  their  own  pockets;  and  in  dividing  them  it  amounted 
to  about  one  man  to  every  fifty  acres,  who  are  a  most 
heavy  burden    on    their   hands.      In    the   year    18 18    I 

*  Mr.  John  Elliiian,  supra. 

t  Mr.  S.  Capper,  supra. 

t  Mr.  T.  Barton,  s.-pra. 

^  Mr,  Thomas  Orton,  Farmer,  of  March,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely. 
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n  occupied  about  200  acres  of  land  at  Hagbourne,  and 
although  1  employed  my  usual  number  of  labourers  and 
paid  them  in  full,  yet  my  Poor  Rates  in  that  year  amounted 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  ^121,  or  12s.  an  acre."*  Mr. 
Harvey  was  obliged  to  employ  fifty  labourers  on  a  farm 
of  1,400  acres,  "  to  keep  them  off  the  parish." 

Mr.  William  Ilott  put  in  evidence  a  statement  of  Poor 
Rates  in  the  parish  of  Dowlesh,  Dorsetshire,  from  18 14 
to  1820  (shillings  and  pence  omitted) : — 


increase,  97  per  cent. 


A  statement  was  put  in  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, which  presents  an  almost  incredible  picture  of 
agricultural  pauperism.  It  was  an  extract  from  a  Report 
of  a  Committee  of  the  Cuardians  of  the  poor,  for  forty- 
four  Parishes  within  the  Hundred  of  131)  thing,  Suffolk, 
showing  the  amount  paid  for  able  workmen  unemployed 
(shillings  and  pence  omitted). 

From  Easter  1814  to  Easter  1815     ^5. 

,,  ,,        1815         ,,  1816        1,384,  increase  27,680  per  cent, 

,,  ,,        1816        ,,  1817        2,704,  increase  95  per  cent. 

These  were  years  of  comparatively  cheap  corn,  when 
the  J'armers  were  therefore  in  straits.  Yet  the  extra- 
ordinary increase  between  Easter,  181 5,  and  Easter, 
1816,  seems  to  point  to  some  new  disposition  of  the 
returns.  This  does  not,  however,  appear  in  the  witness's 
evidence.  "  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  account  for  the 
very  great  increase?" — "Because  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  thrown  out  of  employment." — "  Were 
they  agricultural  labourers  or  otherwise?" — "Entirely 
agricultural." — "  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the 
result  was  the  same  in  the  parishes  adjoining?" — "/ 
believe  they  increased  in  a  much  greater  proportio7i,  because 
I  believe  that  the  poor  are  much  better  managed  in  these 


*  Mr.  J.  Lousley,  supra. 
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incorporated  Hundreds  than  they  are  in  the  neighbour- 
ing Hundreds,  where  they  are  not  incorporated." —At 
the  end  of  March,  1816,  Mr.  Brand  declared  in  Parha- 
ment  of  the  agricultural  population  that  "  the  poor,  in 
many  cases,  abandoned  their  own  residences.  A\'hole 
parishes  had  been  deserted,  and  the  crowd  of  paupers, 
increasing  in  numbers  as  they  went  from  parish  to  parish, 
spread  wider  and  wider  this  awful  desolation."  "In 
Suffolk  nightly  fires  of  incendiaries  began  to  blaze  in  eveiy 
district,  threshing  machines  were  broken  or  burnt  in 
open  day  ;  mills  were  attacked.  At  Brandon,  near  Bury, 
large  bodies  of  labourers  assembled  to  prescribe  a  maxi- 
mum price  of  grain  and  meat,  and  to  pull  down  the 
houses  of  butchers  and  bakers.  They  bore  flags  with 
the  motto,  '  Bread  or  blood.'  At  Bury  and  at  Norwich 
disturbances  of  a  similar  nature  were  quickly  repressed. 
But  the  most  serious  demonstration  of  the  spirit  of  the 
peasantry  arose  in  what  is  called  the  Isle  of  Ely.  .  . 
Early  in  the  Session  Mr.  Western  described  the  agricul- 
tural distress  of  this  district  as  exceeding  that  of  most 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Executions  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  the  cultivators,  distresses  for  Rent,  insolvencies, 
farms  untenanted,  were  the  symptoms  of  this  remarkable 
depression.  ...  In  the  Fen  countries  the  tempta- 
tion of  immediate  profit  had  more  than  commonly  led 
the  Farmer  to  raise  exhausting  crops.  .  .  .  The  high 
prices  of  wheat  from  18 10  to  1814  had  supplied  this 
temptation."* 

No  resources  could  withstand  such  a  congeries  of 
burdens,  and  as  the  Farmers  suffered,  their  land  fell  back, 
"  From  your  long  experience  are  you  of  opinion  that  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  has  advanced  or  deteriorated 
within  the  last  three  years?" — "I  conceive  it  to  be  very 
considerably  deteriorated."! 

Mr.  Rodwell,  a  Farmer  and  Land  Agent  in  Suffolk,  said 
"  there  was  not  then  one-tenth  part  of  the  beasts  fattening 
upon  corn  and  oilcake  there  had  been  a  few  years  be- 
fore." Mr.  Harvey^  spoke  of  reductions  of  stock,  growing 
less  turnips,  and  much  double-cropping.     Farmers  were 

*  Martineau's  "History  of  the  Peace,"  Book  I.,  ch.  iv. 
+  Mr.  J.  Ellman,  supfd. 
X  Supra, 
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catching  at  a  straw,  and  desirous  of  getting  all  they  could 

in  a  year. 
A  Farmer's         Mr.  Lake*  handed  in  an  account,   a  specimen,   it  is 
Balance       jq   {^^   feared,    of  the   balance-sheets  of  most  Farmers 

sheet  under     ,      .  ' 

Protection,  durmg  these  years. 

"  Losses  sustained  c.n  three  Holdings  of  Land,  the  principal 
part  of  arable  ;  all  in  most  e.xcellent  condition,  and  carried  c>n  with 
the  greatest  economy,  and  without  even  a  riding  horse  on  either," 


No. 
No. 

No. 


;^i,788        •  976     1,788     1,995  10    3| 

2 

~-  £       s.       d. 

Rent  paid  ...;^3, 576— Loss  1,995   10     3^ 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  which  received 
this  impressive  evidence,  so  confirmatory  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  years  prior  to  18 14,  and  so  illustrative  of 
the  anticipations  of  Lord  Grenville  and  the  Free  Traders, 
showed  that  the  belief  as  to  the  advantages  of  Protection 
with  which  they  had  entered  upon  the  inquiry,  had 
sustained  a  complete  shock.  They  saw  that  the  total 
prohibition  advocated  by  some  of  the  witnesses  as  the 
sole  remedy  was  impossible  in  an  overflowing  population. 
Stringent  Protection  had  served  but  to  bring  ruin  upon 
the  Farmers,  who  yet  were  unprepared  to  welcome  a 
relaxation.  The  Committee,  therefore,  were  unable  to 
recommend  any  specific  remedy,  but  they  embodied  in 
their  Report  some  observations  which  are  noteworthy  as 
being  the  earliest  symptoms  of  conversion  to  Free  Trade 
in  Corn  of  an  influential  section  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  your  Committee  have  to 
commence  their  Report  by  stating  that,  in  their  judgment, 
the  complaints  of  the  petitioners  are  founded  in  fact,  in 
so  far  as  they  represent  that,  at  the  present  price  of  corn, 

*  Supra. 
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the   returns    to    the   occupier  of  an  arable    farm,  after 

allowing   for  the  interest  of  his  investment,  are  by  no 

means  adequate  to  the  charges  and  outgoings  ;  of  which 

a  considerable  proportion   can   be  paid   only  out   of  the   l'"aini Rents 

capitals^  and  7iot  from  the  profits,  of  the  Tenantry.  capital  °^ 

"  This  pressure  upon  the  Farmer  is  stated  by  some  of 
the  witnesses  to  have  materially  affected  the  retail 
business  of  shopkeepers  in  country  towns  connected 
with  the  agricultural  districts 

"  The  opinion  of  your  Committee,  in  respect  to  the 
present  pressure  upon  the  Tenantry,  is  formed  upon  the 
best  documentary  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits  of,  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  many  respect- 
able witnesses,  as  well  occupiers  of  land  as  surveyors  and 
land  agents  ;  and  it  is  further  strengthened  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  difference  between  the  existing  price  and 
the  average  price  of  the  last  ten  years,  the  period  within 
which  most  of  the  present  engagements,  affecting  the 
Tenant  of  the  soil,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
contracted.  If  the  present  price  could,  under  all  the 
present  circumstances,  be  remunerative,  the  average  price 
of  that  period  must  have  afforded  an  excessive  profit, 
which  does  not  appear  probable,  nor  warranted  by  facts. 

"  It  is  no  more  than  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
Tenantry  of  Great  Britain  to  state  that,  so  far  as  your 
Committee  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  Rents,  with 
some  exceptions  in  particular  districts,  have  hitherto  been 
collected,  without  more  arrear  than  has  occurred  on 
several  former  occasions.  This  punctuality,  whilst  it  is 
highly  honourable  to  the  character  of  the  Tenantry, 
affords  (your  Committee  trust)  a  ground  of  hope  that  the 
great  body  of  the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  either  from  the  savings 
of  more  prosperous  times,  or  from  that  credit  which 
punctuality  will  generally  command  in  this  country, 
possess  resources  which  will  enable  them  to  surmount  the 
difficulties  under  which  they  now  labour. 

"The  ruinously  low  prices  of  agricultural  produce  at   i>ifi 
this  moment  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  deficiency  in  the   "'^""I'oly 

Dcnt^iit  the 
protectmg  power  of  the  law.      Protection  cannot  be  carried  Farmer? 

further  than    monopoly.      This    monopoly    the    British 

grower   has    enjoyed   for   the   produce   of  the  two  last 

harvests ;  the  ports  (with  the  exception  of  the  ill-timed 
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and  unnecessary  importation  of  oats  during  six  weeks  of 
the  last  summer)  having  been  uninterruptedly  shut 
against  all  foreign  import  for  nearly  thirty  months. 

"  Your  Committee  may  entertain  a  doubt  (a  doubt 
however,  which  they  wish  to  state  with  that  diffidence 
which  a  subject  so  extensive  naturally  imposes  upon  their 
judgment)  whether  the  only  solid  foundation  of  the 
flourishing  state  of  agriculture  is  not  laid  in  abstaining, 
as  much  as  possible,  from  interference,  either  by  Protec- 
tion or  Prohibition,  with  the  application  of  capital  in  any 
branch  of  industry  ?  Whether  all  fears  for  the  decline  of 
agriculture,  either  from  temporary  vicissitudes  to  which 
all  speculations  are  liable,  or  from  the  extension  of  other 
pursuits  of  general  industry,  are  not,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, imaginary  ?  Whether  commerce  can  expand, 
manufactures  thrive,  and  great  public  works  be  undertaken 
without  furnishing  to  the  skill  and  labour  which  the 
capitals  they  employ  put  in  motion,  increased  means  of 
paying  for  the  production  of  the  land  ?  Whether  the 
principal  part  of  those  productions  which  contribute  to 
the  gratification  of  the  wants  and  desires  of  the  different 
classes  of  the  community  must  not  necessarily  be  drawn 
from  our  own  soil,  the  demand  increasing  with  the 
population,  as  the  population  must  increase  with  the 
riches  of  the  country?  Whether  a  great  part  of  the  same 
capital  which  is  employed  in  supporting  the  industry 
connected  with  manufactures,  commerce,  and  public 
works,  does  not,  passing  by  a  very  rapid  course  into  the 
hands  of  the  occupier  of  the  soil,  serve  also  as  a  capital 
for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  ?  Whether  in  our 
own  country  in  former  times,  and  in  other  naturally 
fertile  countries  up  to  the  present  time,  agriculture  has 
not  languished  from  the  want  of  such  a  stimulus  ?  and 
whether,  in  these  countries,  the  proprietors  of  land  are 
not  themselves  poor  and  the  people  wretched  in  propor- 
tion as,  from  want  of  capital,  their  labour  is  more 
exclusively  confined  to  raising  from  their  own  soil  the 
means  of  their  own  scanty  subsistence  ? 

"  If  these  questions  should  be  answered  in  the 
aftirmative,  it  follows  that  the  present  solidity  and  future 
improvement  of  our  national  wealth  depend  on  the  con- 
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tinuance  of  that  union  by  which  our  agricultural  prosperity 
is  so  closely  connected  with  the  preserving  of  our  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  greatness." 

The  Committee  concludes  its  Report  by  expressing  its 
regret  at  being  unable  to  point  to  specific  remedial  mea- 
sures, especially  in  the  direction  of  further  Protection. 

The  public,  who  had  not  studied  the  evidence,  and 
the  mass  of  the  Farmers,  who  were  unable  to  interpret 
its  teaching,  showed  no  disposition  to  concur  with  the 
unpopular  doctrines  of  the  Select  Committee.  Yet,  as 
some  change  was  necessary,  a  statute  was  passed  in  1822 
reducing  the  limit  of  prices  at  which  importations  could 
take  place  to  70s.  for  wheat,  35s.  for  barley,  25s.  for  oats. 
Behind  this  ostensible  relaxation,  however,  ranged  a  new 
scale  of  import  duties,  by  which  foreign  grain  was  subject 
to  heavy  three-month  duties  up  to  a  price  of  85s.,  to  a 
duty  of  17s.  when  wheat  was  at  70s.,  of  12a.  when 
between  70s.  and  80s.,  and  of  los.  when  at  85s.  It 
happened  that  prices  continued  too  low  for  this  measure 
to  come  into  operation,  but  its  enactment  is  an  indi- 
cation how  little  had  been  learned  by  agriculturists  from 
the  trials  of  the  preceding  years. 

Save   the   general  abatement   of  Rents,  which  were  continued 
swallowing  up  the  whole  produce  of  the  land,  no  change  distress  of 
took  place  for  many  years  after  the  inquiry  of  1821-22    ^^'^'''iiers. 
to    improve  the  condition  of  the  Farmers.     They  were  Huctuations 
existing   on  the  sufferance  of  their  Landlords.     So  far  in  the  price 
from  being  maintained  at  the   expected  80s.  a  quarter,    °^^^'^'^'^*- 
wheat  averaged  for  the  ten  years  1820-29  58s.  5d.  per 
quarter  ;*  yet  there  were  violent  and  ruinous  fluctuations. 
Thus  the  competition  stimulated  by  promised  high  prices 
doubled  the  supply  of  wheat,  and  in    1822   the  fall  o. 
price  since  1817  was  54  per  cent.     Seven  years  later  a 
rise  of  53  per  cent,  occurred,  to  be  followed  in  1835  by  a 
fall  of  41  per  cent.,  succeeded  again  in  three  years  by  a 
rise  of  64  per  cent.     These  fluctuations  were,  of  course, 

*  The  disproportion  between  the  average  prices  experienced  in  the 
two  divisions  of  time  (1811-21  and  1821-31)  was  not  so  great  in  reality 
as  in  appearance,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  in  the 
former  decade  ;  but  still,  when  full  allowance  has  been  made  for  this 
consideration,  it  will  be  found  that  the  fall  of  price  was  nearly  25  per 
cent. 
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in  reciprocal  relation  to  the  extensions  and  contractions 
of  the  wheat  area,  alternating  according  to  the  hopes  or 
apprehensions  of  the  Farmer.  The  sliding  scale  enacted 
in  1829  only  served  to  accentuate  these  movements,  and 
to  the  uncertainty  of  an  industry  necessarily  dependent 
upon  the  seasons  were  added  the  oscillations  of  the 
Exchange.  By  the  Corn  Law  of  1829  64s.  took  the 
place  of  80s.,  the  price  guaranteed  by  the  Legislature  in 
18 1 5.  Below  64s.  a  prohibitory  duty  of  23s.  8d.  was 
imposed  ;  between  64s.  and  69s.  this  was  reduced  to 
i6s.  8d. ;  and  when  the  price  exceeded  73s.  the  import 
duty  was  the  nominal  sum  of  is.  a  quarter.  The  effect 
of  this  was,  of  course,  to  convert  the  Farmer's  trade  into 
a  rampant  speculation  ;  and  at  the  moment  when  the 
rise  of  prices  was  about  to  reward  him  for  the  penury  of 
years  an  influx  of  foreign  wheat  would  lower  the  value  of 
his  crops  25  per  cent. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
agricultural  distress  seemed  a  permanent  condition  of 
things.  In  1827,  in  a  single  newspaper  published  at 
Norwich  there  were  1 20  advertisements  of  sales  of  farming 
stock  in  one  day.  The  distress  of  the  country  was 
referred  to  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  in  1830,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year  alarming  riots  broke  out  in 
the  agricultural  districts,  which  were,  in  fact,  occasioned 
by  the  abuses  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  aggravated  by  general 
high  prices  and  universally  inadequate  wages.  Land- 
owners themselves  were  suffering,  being  obliged  by  their 
Tenants'  insolvency  to  abate  their  excessive  Rents  by  20, 
30,  or  40  per  cent.,  and  yet  then,  in  many  districts,  they 
had  large  tracts  of  country  on  their  hands.  Since  all  the 
conditions  productive  of  distress  continued  their  virulent 
operation.  Rents,  despite  abatements,  being  maintained 
at  their  artificial  level,  and  Poor  Rates  mounting  to  an 
appalling  height,  as  time  went  on  the  state  of  the  Farmers 
grew  worse.  In  1832  the  Poor  Rates  in  the  following 
agricultural  counties,  levied  on  each  head  of  the  popula- 
tion, were  as  under  : — 

s.     d.  s.     d. 


Berkshire 

.     16 

8 

Kent       ... 

...      15     2 

Dorsetshire 

..     II 

7 

Sussex    ... 

...     20  II 

Essex     ... 

..     17 

6 

Wihshire 

...     16     7 
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The  burden  upon  the  Farmers  must  therefore  have 
been  infinitely  greater.  In  the  manufacturing  counties 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  (^\^est  Riding),  Cornwall, 
Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Staffordshire,  on  the 
other  hand,  Poor  Rates  varied  from  4s.  8d.  to  6s.  lod.  per 
head  only.  The  average  payment  for  the  whole  poj)uIa- 
tion  was  9s.  iiid.  per  head.  The  pauperism  of  those 
labourers  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  employment 
as  contrasted  with  the  wealth  conferred  upon  the  Land- 
lords by  the  Corn  Laws  was  well  sketched  in  a  broadside 
circulated  in  1826,  but  not  less  true  in  1832. 

"The  Real  Cause  of  the  Distressed  Condition 
OF  ALL  Classes — A  Few  Plain  Questions  to  a 
Landowner. 

How  many  acres  does  your  estate  consist  of? — 10,000. 

AVhat  was  it  let  for  forty  years  ago  (1786)  ? —  10s.  per 
acre,  or  ^^5,000. 

How  much  do  you  receive  now  (1826)? — 30s.  per 
acre,  or  ^^  15,000. 

How  many  farms  have  you  upon  it  ? — Fifty. 

How  many  labourers  do  they  employ  ? — About  500. 

What  was  the  price  of  wheat  forty  years  ago  (1786)? 
— 4s.  a  bushel. 

What  is  the  price  of  wheat  now  (1826)? — 8s.  per  bushel. 

What  was  the  price  of  labour  in  1786  ? — 8s.  a  week. 

What  is  the  price  of  labour  now  (1826)? — 8s.  ;  the 
same. 

Then  the  labourers  lose  by  the  present  system  one 
bushel  of  wheat  per  week  ? — Yes  ;  they  do. 

What  is  the  loss  to  the  labourer  in  money  now  the 
bushel  of  wheat  is  8s.  ?— ;^2o  i6s.  a  year  each. 

Then  the  500  labourers  employed  on  your  estate  lose 
^200  a  week  ? — Yes. 

And  their  loss  yearly  amounts  to  ^10,400? — Exactly 
so. 

And  the  shopkeepers  in  the  neighbourhood  lose  cus- 
tomers to  the  same  amount  ? — Yes. 

And  the  wholesale  traders  who  supply  the  shopkeepers 
lose  in  the  same  proportion  ?— They  do. 

And  the  manufacturers  also  are  deprived  of  a  market 
for  their  goods  in  the  same  ratio  ? — Certainly  they  are. 
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Then  all  classes  must  be  in  distress  in  consequence  ? — 
Most  assuredly,  in  great  distress." 

In  1833,  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  having  again 
specified  the  distress  of  agriculture,  it  was  determined 
once  more  to  resort  to  Parliament  for  a  remedy,  and  a 
Select  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject. 

The  Report  of  this  Conmiittee  is  especially  instructive, 
both  because  it  reviews  the  fortunes  of  the  Farmers  since 
the  investigation  of  1822,  and,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Committee  of  that  year,  is  unable  to  prescribe  a  cure. 
It  shows  that  during  the  intervening  period  of  thirteen 
years  agricultural  distress  had  been  deepening.  The 
Report  runs  as  follows  : — ■ 


Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  State 
OF  Agriculture,  1833. 

"  On  looking  back  at  the  report  of  the  Committee  in 
182 1,  to  whom  the  Petitions  complaining  of  the  depressed 
state  of  agriculture  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  referred, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  Report  commences  by  stating 
that  the  complaints  of  the  Petitioners  are  founded  in  fact, 
in  so  far  as  they  represent  that  at  tlw  present  price  of  corn 
the  returns  to  the  occupier  of  an  arable  farm,  after  allow- 
ing for  the  interest  of  his  investment,  are  by  no  means 
adequate  to  the  charges  and  outgoings,  of  which  a  con- 
siderable proportion  can  be  paid  only  out  of  the  capitals 
and  not  out  of  the  profits  of  the  Tenantry.  The  average 
price  of  wheat  for  the  year  1821  was  54s.  sd.  per  quarter. 
The  average  price  of  the  present  year  is  53s.  id.,  and 
although  some  of  the  charges  connected  with  general 
taxation  have  been  reduced  since  182 1,  yet  the  local 
burthens,  such  as  Poor  Rate  and  County  Rate,  have  in 
most  parts  of  England  been  grievously  augmented.  The 
Committee  of  1821  arrived  at  the  conclusion  'that  the 
returns  of  farming  capital  were  at  that  time  considerably 
below  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,'  and  no  evidence 
adduced  before  your  Committee  of  diminibhed  out- 
goings, contrasted  with  the  change  of  prices  in  the 
interval,  would  warrant,  at  this  momenf:  a  different 
conclusion. 
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"The  Committee  of  182 1  express  a  hope  'that  the 
great  body  of  the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  either  from  the 
savings  of  more  prosperous  times,  or  from  the  credit 
which  punctuahty  commands  in  this  country,  possess  re- 
sources which  will  enable  them  to  surmount  the  difficulties 
under  which  they  now  labour.'  Your  Committee,  with 
deep  regret,  are  bound  rather  to  express  a  fear  that  the 
difficulties  alone  remain  unchanged,  but  that  the  savings 
are  either  gone  or  greatly  exhausted,  the  credit  failing, 
and  "CciQ  resources  \i€vi\^ generally  exhausted.  The  Com- 
mittee of  1821  assumed  what  they  believed  to  be  then 
true,  that  '  the  annual  produce  of  corn,  the  growth  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  was  upon  an  average  crop  about  equal 
to  the  annual  consumption.'  Your  Committee  have 
formed  a  decided  opinion  that  the  produce  of  Great 
Britain  is,  in  the  average  of  years,  unequal  to  the  con- 
sumption, that  the  increased  supply  from  Ireland  does 
not  cover  the  deficiency,  and  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
agriculture,  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  years  of  ordinary 
production  partly  dependent  on  the  supply  of  wheat  from 
foreign  countries. 

"  Your  Committee  have  already  glanced  at  the  in- 
crease of  certain  outgoings  borne  by  the  Farmer,  which 
it  is  clearly  established  in  evidence  have  not  been  com- 
pensated by  a  corresponding  reduction  of  his  fixed  money 
payments  ;  on  the  contrary,  while  the  profitable  returns 
from  land  have  generally  decreased,  the  burthens  to  which 
it  is  subjected  have  been  augmented.  The  Poor  Rate  is 
heavier  ;  the  County  Rate  is  heavier  ;  the  Highway  Rate 
has  increased  ;  and  this  evidence  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  outgoings  of  the  Farmer  are  generally 
larger  than  he  can  afford  to  pay  during  the  present  prices 
of  agricultural  produce,  without  a  sacrifice  of  the  profit 
on  his  capital  which  he  is  entitled  to  realise.  Your  Com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  that  the  present  reluctance  to 
purchase  land,  or  to  take  it  on  lease,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
losses  recently  sustained  in  agriculture. 

"  The  present  price  of  Meat,  as  compared  with  Corn, 
is  high  ;  but  this  has  been  in  a  great  measure  attributed 
to  an  extensive  loss  in  the  flocks  of  sheep,  occasioned  by 
rot,  which  recently  prevailed  amongst  them  for  two  or 
three  years  consecutively. 
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"  In  conclusion,  your  Committee  avow  their  opinion 
that  hopes  of  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the 
Landed  Interest  rest  rather  on  the  cautious  forbearance 
than  on  the  active  interposition  of  Parliament." 

Such  is  the  picture  of  the  condition  of  agriculture 
under  the  laws  which  had  been  specially  enacted  for  its 
assistance,  drawn  by  a  Committee  not  yet  converted,  as 
their  Report  shows,  to  the  abolition  of  a  system  proved 
so  disastrous.  Since  the  inquiry  of  1822,  the  Farmers,  it 
would  seem,  had  been  yearly  brought  nearer  ruin.  Rents 
had  been  maintained  at  speculative  heights,  yet  prices 
had  fallen  despite  the  restrictions  on  importation ;  the 
Poor  Rates  had  continued  to  grow,  yet  the  Farmers  were 
obliged  to  employ  an  increasing  quantity  of  superfluous 
labour  to  keep  able-bodied  men  off  the  parish  ;  wages 
were  being  paid  out  of  capital,  and  the  tradesmen  and 
manufacturers,  the  Farmers'  customers,  were  being  con- 
tinuously impoverished.  These  are  results  described  by 
witnesses  not  hostile  to  the  Corn  Laws,  the  popular 
movement  against  which  had  not  as  yet  begun.  The 
following  extracts  from  their  evidence  disclose  unmis- 
takably the  extent  and  disaster  of  the  Farmers'  ruin  : — 

Extracts  from  Evidence  given  before  the 

Select  Committee 

ON  Agricultural  Distress,  1833. 

"  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  Farmers,  their 
capital  is  diminishing,  I  think  considerably,  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  The  Tenant  cannot  lay  out  money  in 
improving  the  land  ;  he  has  not  the  means."* 

"  Supposing  a  Tenant  were  sold  up  in  Scotland,  what 
proportion  of  capital  would  be  left,  in  your  opinion?" — 
"  Perhaps  none.  In  general  a  large  proportion  of  his 
means  goes  to  the  Landlord  ;  the  remainder  is  equally 
divided  among  his  other  creditors."! 

"  You  say  that  a  good  many  Farmers,  if  sold  up, 
would  have  nothing  left ;  do  you  apply  that  to  prudent 
Farmers,  and  well  acquainted  with  their  business  ?  "— 
"  I  apply  that  to  hard-working,  honest,  industrious  men." 


*  216-17. 

Lothian. 
t  2,886. 


Mr.  Adam  Murray,  Farmer  and   Land  Agent,  of  East 
Mr.  T.  Oliver,  Farmer,  of  Midlothian. 
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— "  Do  you  speak  of  Farmers  who  had  an  adequate 
capital  to  stock  the  land,  at  one  time  ?" — "  Yes."* 

"  Supposing  100  Fanners  to  be  taken  indiscriminately 
from  the  district  of  which  you  are  speaking  (Doncaster), 
and  to  be  sold  up,  how  many  of  those,  do  you  think, 
would  have  anythmg  left?" — "I  should  thmk  half  the 
smaller  Farmers — Tenants  renting  from  50  to  150  acres 
— would  be  insolvent."! 

"You  say  a  large  portion  of  the  Farmers  are  at 
present  insolvent,  and  that  they  have  been  sinking  in 
their  condition:  what  diminution  of  existing  Rents  would, 
in  your  opinion,  put  them  in  the  case  of  living  comfort- 
ably, with  that  reasonable  profit  that  you  think  a  Tenant 
should  make  ?  "^"  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  must  require 
a  great  reduction  of  Rent  or  much  better  times,  that 
if  there  were  better  times  there  need  not  be  much 
reduction." — ",What  you  mean  by  '  better  times '  is 
better  prices  ?  " — "  Yes  ;  everything  seems  to  stand  still. "| 

"  I  know  several  Farms  where  there  have  been  three 
Tenants  who  have  become  paupers." — "  Each  going  in  as 
a  Farmer  upon  the  Farm,  and  carrying  capital  in  ? " — 
"  Yes,  sufficient  to  stock  it." — "  Each  losing  every 
shilling?" — "Yes,  and  becoming  workers  on  the  road." 
— •'  Did  you  say  that  throughout  the  Weald  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  there  is  scarcely  a  solvent  Farmer  ?  " — "  There  is 
scarcely  that  description  of  Farmer." — "Are  you  speaking 
of  the  men  that  had  once  capital  to  stock  their  own 
farms  ?  " — "Yes,  well."§ 

"  Have  you  made  your  rent  fairly  from  your  land  ?  " 
— "  No.  I  have  not  done  that  upon  the  average  ;  many 
years  I  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  money." — "  It  has  been 
a  losing  occupation  ?  " — "  Yes  ;  with  many  others  besides 
myself,  to  a  very  great  extent."  || 

"  What  is  the  general  state  of  the  farming  interest  of 
the   county  ? " — "  I   consider  that  the  Farmers  are  very 

*  7,388-9.  Mr.  Richard  Peyton,  Land  Agent  in  Essex,  Surrey, 
Sussex,   Kent. 

t  3,127.  Mr.  William  Simpson,  Farmer  and  Land  Valuer,  of 
Loversall,  near  Doncaster. 

t  12,531-2.     Mr.  William  Smith,  Farmer,  of  Swarlston  Lows,  Derby. 

1^  12,778-9.  Mr.  George  Smallpiece,  Farmer  and  Landowner,  of 
Cobham,  Surrey. 

II  10,507-8.     Mr.  J.  Hallard,  Farmer,  of  Worcester. 
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much  impoverished,  and  the  labourers  are  unemployed, 
except  where  the  Landlords  exert  themselves  to  make 
substantial  improvements." 

"  Has  that  long  been  the  condition  of  the  Farmer  ?  " 
— "It  has  been  gradually  arising  and  increasing." 

"  Do  you  consider  that  Farmers  generally  have  lost 
their  capital  ?  "• — "  Very  much  so."  * 

"  The  condition  of  the  Farmers — is  that  better, 
stationary,  or  worse?" — "It  is  not  better,  and  certainly 
worse  than  in  1818."  f 

"  Has  the  capital  of  the  Farmers  in  the  district  you 
speak  of  been  greatly  diminished  of  late  years?" — "Yes, 
greatly  diminished." 

"  Have  a  great  number  of  them  been  ruined  entirely  ?  " 
— "  A  great  many."  % 

Similar  evidence  could  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  The 
witnesses,  from  whatever  part  of  the  country  they  come, 
testify  to  the  same  state  of  things,  that  the  condition  of 
the  Farmers — to  say  nothing  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
— has  been  for  years  steadily  deteriorating.  The  causes 
specified  as  at  work  to  produce  this  result — all,  it  must 
be  remembered,  subject  to  the  operation  of  productive 
restrictions  upon  importation  of  food  and  goods — were 
manifold.  The  sum  and  substance  of  them,  however, 
was  that  the  outgoings  of  the  Farmer,  notably  his  Rent, 
were  too  high,  and,  despite  the  promise  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
prices  were  too  low  and  the  demand  for  his  produce  too 
slack.  The  poverty  of  the  labourers  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  the  relief  of  which  fell  upon  the  Farmers' 
shoulders,  was  appalling.  "  The  farmers  suffer  now,  you 
say,  with  their  present  Rent?" — "They  merely  make 
observations  upon  it,  but  those  observations  apply  more 
to  the  increased  Poor  Rates,  because  in  those  parts 
(Sussex)  the  Poor  Rates  are  exceedingly  high — from  15s. 
to  20s.  in  the  jQ." — "Do  you  state  that  15s.  in  the  ;£  is 
the  average  Poor  Rate  of  this  land  in  Sussex  that  you 
have  been  speaking  of?" — "Perhaps  it  may  not  be  the 
average,  because  we  have  nineteen  parishes  there ;  but  I 

*  8,297-8,304.     Mr.    J.    B.    Turner,    of    Leominster,    Farmer    and 
Landowner. 

t  2,141.     Mr.  R.  Wright,  of  Norwich,  Land  Agent. 

X  6,508-9.     Mr.  WiUiain  Taylor,  Farmer,  of  Gillingham,  Kent, 
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should  think  it  would  be  very  nearly  that,  say  from  13s. 
to  15s. ;  certainly  in  many  cases  it  is  19s.  ;  there  is  nothing 
lower  than  iis.  I  should  say  the  average  might  be  from 
13s.  to  15s." — "Upon  two-thirds  of  the  Rent?" — "No. 
In  many  cases  the  assessment  is  higher  than  the  Rent  ; 
and  this  happens  in  a  great  many  cases." — "  Has  it 
happened  to  you  to  hear  that  the  crimes  of  poaching, 
robbery,  and  so  on,  have  been  on  the  increase  in  the 
agricultural  districts  of  late  years?" — "Yes,  I  think  that 
is  the  case." — "  What  do  you  consider  to  have  been  the 
cause  ?  " — "  Want  of  employment,  and  want  of  means  on 
the  part  of  the  Farmers  to  employ  them."  * 

"  Are  there  more  paupers  than  there  used  to  be  ?  " — 
"  Yes,  a  great  many  more."  t 

"  Has   the  custom  of  giving  able-bodied    men  relief  Despera- 
from  the  Poor  Rates  grown  up  within  the  last  three  or  JabourVrs!" 
four  years  ?  " — -"  Very  much  so." — "  Have  you  had  any  Wages 
fires  in  your  neighbourhood  ?  " — "  Yes,  in  the  neighbour-  fxtorted  by 
hood,  but  not  in  the  district  that  I  manage." — "  Do  you   ^^^^ 
think  that  the  relief  which  is  given  out  of  the  Poor  Rates, 
or  the  wages,  which  you  say  are  higher  than  the  Farmers 
can  pay,  are  paid  under  intimidation,  in  any  degree,  or 
voluntarily  ?  " — "  They  have  been   ]:)aid  under  intimida- 
tion."— "  Does  that  observation  apply  to  the  payment  out 
of  the  Rate  ?  " — "  Not  out  of  the  Rate  :  the  men  were 
paid  by  the  Farmer  more  money  for  the  same  work  per- 
formed, in  consequence  of  the  intimidation  arising  out 
of  the  fear  of  fires." — "  Has  that  fear  which  has  extorted 
this  higher  payment  arisen  within  the  last  three  years  ?  " 
— "Yes,    since   the   almost   general   discontent    in    the 
labouring  population  showed  itself."! 

"  If  the  wages  of  labour  have  not  fallen  to  the 
effective  labourer,  and  the  Farmer  be  forced  to  maintain 
the  non-effective  one  by  his  contribution  to  the  Rate, 
does  not  that  go  far  to  explain  the  diminution  of  his 
capital  and  his  distress?"- — "To  a  certain  degree  it  may, 
for  while  he  employs  his  full  portion  of  labour,  he  has  to 
contribute  to  the  surplus  he  does  not  want."  § 

*  11,869,  &c.     Mr.  E.  Driver,  Land  Agent,  Sussex, 
t  5'329.     Mr.  John  Neve,  Land  Agent,  of  Tenterden,  Kent. 
X  9,542-52.     Mr.  John  Cooper,   Land  Agent,   Potiersbury,   Norlh- 
amptonshire. 

§  935-6.     Mr.  Richard  Webb,  Land  Agent  and  Farmer,  Wiltshire. 
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"  Are  the  Poor  Rates  much  increased  of  late  years  ?  " 
^"  I  think  they  must  have  increased^  within  the  last  five 
or  six  years,  one-fourth."* 

This  steady  increase  of  the  Poor  Rate  was  not  the 
sole  measure  of  the  pressure  upon  the  Farmer  of  the 
starving  rural  population.  In  the  vain  endeavour  to 
check  this  swelling  item  of  expenditure,  the  Farmers  all 
over  the  country  voluntarily  imposed  upon  themselves 
"  Labour  Rates,"  by  which  the  able-bodied  poor  of  a 
parish  were  distributed  amongst  them  for  employment. 
The  effect  of  this  was  that  the  Farmer  made  work  for 
surplus  labour  instead  of  supporting  it  in  absolute  idle- 
ness, and,  after  all,  since  the  wages  thus  paid  for  an  in- 
adequate equivalent  were  naturally  insufficient  to  sustain 
life,  they  were  necessarily  supplemented  from  the 
parochial  funds.  The  employment  found  by  the  Farmer 
was  an  unremunerative  expenditure  which  every  year  sub- 
tracted from  his  declining  capital.  "  You  do  not  think 
that  wages  have  fallen  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  pro- 
duce where  labourers  are  employed  ?  " — "  No." — "  Is  that 
state  of  things  likely  to  continue  ?  " — "  It  must  continue, 
for  there  is  no  remedy :  if  I  do  not  pay  them  they  must 
be  paid  out  of  the  Poor  Rates  :  they  must  be  sustained." 
— "  Is  that  not  breaking  down  the  capital  of  the  Farmer  ?  " 
-— "  Certainly."t 

"  Do  you  think  Farmers  are  paying  wages  in  propor- 
tion to  the  profits  they  gain?" — "  No.  I  think  they  are 
out  of  proportion  to  the  profits." — "  Do  you  think  they 
are  paying  them  out  of  capital  ?  " — "  I  think  they  are. "I 
— "Can  Farmers  go  on  paying  these  wages?" — "They 
cannot  go  on  ;  they  must  be  using  their  property." — 
"What  will  be  the  end  of  that  ?"— "Ruin."§  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  no  less  "  ruin  "  if  the  Farmers  refused 
these  so-called  wages.  The  evidence  is  overwhelming 
that  the  Farmer,  by  these  alms,  purchased  the  safety  of 
his  family  and  his  property.  "You  think  a  further  re- 
duction of  wages  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  peace  of 
the  district  ?  "— "  Yes."|| 

*  5,681-2.  Mr.  John  Crampe,  Farmer,  of  Garlinge,  Isle  of  Thanet. 
t  2,980.     Mr.  William  Simpson,  of  Loversall,  Doncaster,  Farm  and 
Land  Valuer.     J  5,202-3.    Mr.  J.  Neve,  Land  Agent,  Tenterden,  Kent. 
§  6,388-9.     Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Farmer,  of  Gillingham,  Kent. 
II  9,907.     Mr.  C.  Osborn,  of  Havant,  Hants. 
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"  To  what  do  you  ascribe  the  rise  of  wages  within  the  Rise  of 
last  few  years  ?  " — "  In  several  instances  in  consecjuence  wages 
of  intimidation.      There  was  a  strong  recommendation   f,y  \^^^n. 
from  the  magistrates  of  our  county."^"  What  was  that  diarism. 
recommendation  in  consequence  of?" — "In  myoi)inion, 
from  intimidation."* 

"There  have  been  a  good  many  fires  in  Kent?"-^"  I 
know  an  instance  in  the  county  of  Kent  in  which  a  man 
reduced  the  wages  of  his  labourers,  and  his  premises 
were  burnt  down  in  consequence.  The  wages  are  kept 
up  in  many  instances  in  consequence  of  intimidation."t 

Even  the  high  prices  promised  by  the  Corn  Law 
would  have  been  insufficient  to  meet  such  demands  as 
these.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  operation  of  the  law  for 
protecting  the  Farmers'  interest,  passed  in  1829,  had 
been  no  less  prejudicial  than  the  measure  which  it  re- 
pealed. In  1829  the  Farmer  had  been  still  unconvinced 
by  the  failure  of  18 15.  He  had  not  learned  to  see  the 
fact  lucidly  stated  by  Mr.  Oliver,  Farmer,  of  Midlothian, 
in  1833,  that  "the  Corn  Law  is  the  Landlord's  matter 
alone.  Where  it  is  settled  under  an  erroneous  impression, 
when  the  scale  is  regulated  under  the  expectation  that  it 
will  secure  70s.  a  quarter  and  it  realises  only  65s., 
Farmers  sustain  a  heavy  loss,  and  matters  are  not  ad- 
justed, perhaps,  until  the  Tenant  has  become  em- 
barrassed, and  has  lost  part  of  his  capital.  It  seems  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  the  Farmer  whether  he 
sells  at  60s.,  with  a  Rent  adjusted  to  that  price,  or  at 
1 20s.,  with  a  correspondingly  high  Rent."t 

The  Corn  Law  of  1829  led  the  Farmer  to  believe  The  Com 
that  64s.  would  be  the  normal  price  of  wheat.     The  in-  Law  of 
evitable  consequence  was  a  readjustment  of  Rent  to  that  ^^f9  ^ 

TT    r  1,-iT-  •  1  J    delusion 

price.     Unfortunately  for  the  l^armer,  prices  were  beyond  andasnare. 
the  control  of  the  Corn  Law.     The  prices  of  wheat  for 
ten  years  after  the  Act  of  1829  were  : — 

1835.  1836.  1837.  1838.  1839. 

s.    d.      s.    d.     s.       d.      s.    d.      s.     d. 

39  4    48  6     55  10    64  7     70  8 
During   the    first  four  years   the  price  of  corn  had 

*  982,6.     Mr.  R.  Webb,  Land  Agent  and  Farmer,  Wiltshire. 
t  7,308-9.     Mr.  R.  Peyton,  Land  Agent,  wprd. 

X  2,841. 


1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833- 

1834. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.       d. 

s.    d. 

64  3 

66  4 

58  8 

52  11 

46    2 
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Protection  exceeded  the  expected  minimum  by  3d.  in  1830  and  2s.  4d. 
j:esponsible  {^  jg^j^  but  had  fallen  below  it  by  5s.  4d.  in  1832  and 
Farmers'  ^^s.  id.  in  1833,  and  at  this  latter  price  was  still  only  at 
distress.  the  commencement  of  its  decline.  On  the  first  five  years, 
then,  taken  together,  the  Farmer  had  been  the  loser,  by 
It  enhanced  the  fall  of  prices  alone,  of  13s.  for  every  quarter  of  corn 
Rents.  raised  by  him.     The  excessive  height  of  Rents  thus  artifici- 

ally prodidced  by  a  Jaw  which  professed  to  be  for  his 
benefit  is  testified  to  by  witness  after  witness  as  the  7nain 
cause  of  the  prevalent  insolvency. 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  an  understanding  in  the 
country  that  the  present  Corn  Law  tends  to  keep  up 
prices?" — "They  did  expect  in  the  year  1828--29  it 
would  have  that  effect."* 

"The  Committee  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
Farmers  generally  upon  the  good  land  are  paying  from 
10-15  per  cent,  too  high  Rent:  how  is  it  that  there  is 
no  distress  except  among  the  tenants  of  bad  lands  ?  " — - 
"Those  Farmers  are  enabled  to  bear  that  loss,  but  they 
cannot  support  it :  they  have  some  capital,  and  they  are 
paying  most  of  those  Rents  out  of  their  capital.  The 
small  Farmers,  and  those  who  are  living  upon  and  have 
poor  lands,  are  in  very  great  distress  and  unable  to  pay 
the  Rent  at  this  moment."t 

"  If  the  prices  realised  permanently  remain  ranging 
from  50s.  to  54s.,  and  the  landlords  hold  them  to  their 
engagements,  can  the  tenants  go  on  without  insolvency  ?  " 
— "  I  conceive  not  without  a  loss  of  profits  or  capital,  or 
perhaps  insolvency,  taking  the  aggregate  of  the  farms. "t 
'■'■Rents  have  not  fallen  so  fast  as  prices.S  "  Speaking  of 
the  circle  round  Doncaster,  can  the  Rents  now  generally 
paid  be  maintained  if  the  present  prices  continue  ? " — 
"  Certainly  not ;  they  are  much  higher  than  the  present 
prices." — "  How  much  higher  should  you  say  they  are 
than  the  present  scale  for  paying  Rents?" — ^"  I  should 
think  some  20  per  cent."|| 

"  To  what  extent  should  you  say  that  Rents  were  now 

*  2,912.     Mr.  Oliver,  supra. 
+  6,232-5.     Mr.  J.  Lee,  of  Mai  pas,  Cheshire. 
X  11,435.     ^'I''-  D.  Low,  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Edinburgh, 
§  5,018.  Mr.  J.W.Peters,  Farmer,  of  South  Petherton,  Somersetshire. 
II  2,950-1.     Mr.  W.  Simpson,  Farmer  and  Land  Valuer,  of  Lover- 
sail,  near  Doncaster. 
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too  high  generally  in  Worcestershire,  with  regard  to  the 
present  scale  of  prices?" — "From  10  to  20  percent."* 
"  The  Farmers  are  disposed  to  take  a  Rent  which  is 
improvident."t 

"  You  state  that  the  Tenants  have  become  destitute  Farmers' 
of  capital  :  can  you  assign  the  cause?" — "I  suppose  '^i^^'^*^^^' 
their  want  of  remunerating  price  for  their  produce." — • 
"  You  state  that  a  great  many  of  them  are  in  arrear  ? '' — 
"  Yes." — "  Suppose  the  Landlords  were  to  be  hard- 
hearted and  to  call  in  those  arrears,  what  would  be  the 
condition  of  the  Tenants  ?  " — "  They  would  half  of  them 
come  upon  the  Poor  Rate,  I  believe."!  The  effect 
upon  the  land  of  the  fruitless  struggle  to  pay  exorbitant 
Rents  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine.  The  Farmers  clung 
desperately  to  the  hope  that  at  least  at  some  future  time 
the  law  designed  for  their  protection  would  bring  them 
succour.  Meanwhile  they  redoubled  their  eftorts  to 
retain  their  holdings.  Despite  restrictive  covenants, 
payment,  with  their  dwindling  capitals,  could  only  be 
maintained  by  scourging  the  land.  "  If  Rents  are  not  re- 
duced in  proportion  to  the  prices,  Farmers  will  be  apt  to 
over-crop  the  land  to  enable  them  to  discharge  their 
engagements,  until  it  will  not  pay  even  for  a  diminished 
quantity  of  labour,  when  it  will  be  thrown  out  of  cultiva- 
tion in  a  deteriorated  state. "§  This  had,  in  fact,  been 
happening  for  some  time  past. 

"  The  land  throughout  the  Kingdom  is  going  back  in    Retrogres- 
cultivation.     I    think  that  the  F^armers  on  all  the  cold  l^grlcuiture. 
clay  lands  have  been  paying  their  Rents  for  these  several 
years  more  from  hard  cropping  and  capital. "|| 

"  The  state  of  agriculture  in  Hampshire  and  West 
Sussex  is  within  the  last  fifteen  years  decidedly  worsc."11 

"  What  is  the  state  of  cultivation  in  the  counties  of 
Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Bucks, 
Berks,  and  Herts,  compared  with  what  it  was  twenty 
years  ago  ?" — "  It  is  very  much  worse."** 

*  1,755.     Mr.  W.  Woodward,  Fanner,  of  Worcester. 

f  3,340.     Mr.  E.  Coode,  Land  Agent,  of  St.  Austell,  Cornwall. 

X  4,858-60.     Mr.  Peters,  supra. 

§  2,853.     M""-  Oliver,  supra. 

1 1   168.     Mr.  A.  Murray,  Land  Agent. 

11  9,804.     Mr.  C.  Osborn,  supra. 

*  *  I39i3i7'     Mr-  W.  Downes,  Land  Agent. 
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"  In  1792  the  farms  were  in  good  condition,  but  they 
have  been  faHing  off  ever  since  that  time."  * 

"  Since  the  passing  of  the  last  Corn  Bill,  which  was 
in  1828,  has  the  agriculture  of  these  eighteen  counties 
been  going  back  since  that  ? "— "  I  think  the  distress 
they  feel  has  increased  since  the  period  of  1828. "f 

The  evidence  of  this  deterioration  of  agriculture  was, 
of  course,  the  diminution  of  produce,  a  diminution 
which  still  further  aggravated  the  Farmers'  difficulties. 
"  In  what  particular  has  the  state  of  agriculture  in  North- 
amptonshire gone  back?" — ^"  In  its  produce.  The  gross 
produce  has,  I  think,  diminished.''^ 

"  The  gross  produce  in  South  Wales  has  very  much 
diminished,  and  the  Tenants  are  very  much  reduced  in 
circumstances."  § 

"  I  think  the  gross  produce  is  decreasing,  because, 
generally  speaking,  the  whole  lands  in  that  neighbourhood 
(Somersetshire)  have  been  neglected  very  much  through 
the  Farmers  wanting  capital."  || 

"  The  produce  has  diminished."  1" 

When  the  land  would  bear  no  longer,  and  the 
Tenant,  overwhelmed  with  Rent  and  Rates,  was  at  last 
sold  up,  the  area  of  cultivation  naturally  contracted. 
"  Do  you  know  any  large  districts  of  land  thrown  out  of 
cultivation  within  the  last  ten  years,  which  have  returned 
to  grass  or  down  ?  " — "  I  know  a  great  deal  of  land  which 
has  got  into  that  situation  at  different  places."** 

"  I  think  that  throwing  a  certain  quantity  of  land 
out  of  cultivation  is  inevitable."  f  f 

"  Has  any  portion  of  land  gone  entirely  out  of 
cultivation  ?  " — "  A  good  deal  of  the  very  poor  land  in 
Sussex."  X  X 

The  Corn  Law,  in  short,  was,  at  least  as  far  as  some 
of  the  Landlords  were  concerned,  no  more  of  a  benefit  to 

*  12,541.     Mr.  W.  Smith,  Farmer,  of  Swarlston  Lows,  near  Derby. 
-}■  11,669.     ^Ir.  E.  Driver,  Land  Surveyor. 

X  9,506.     Mr.  J.  Cooper,  Land  Agent  and  Farmer,  of  Pottersbiiry, 
Northants. 

^  126.     Mr.  A.  Murray,  supra. 

Ij  4,738.     Mr.  Peters,  supra. 

II   11,109.     ^1^''.  Harvey  Wyatt,  of  Stafford,  Land  Agent. 

*  *  275.  Mr.  A.  Murray,  supra. 
tt  3.253.  Mr.  T.  Oliver,  supra. 
XX  7.243.     Mr.  R.  Peyton,  supra. 
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the  class  which  had  been  instrumental  in  passing  it  than 
it  had  proved  to  the  Farmers  themselves.  It  was  no 
matter  for  astonishment,  therefore,  when  Landlords  were 
uncertain  of  receiving  their  Rents,  and  Farmers  were 
crushed  by  insolvency,  that  the  distress  of  the  traders  in 
the  agricultural  districts  was  also  a  source  of  trouble. 
The  internal  trade  of  the  country  was  in  a  state  of 
paralysis.  Such  is  a  picture  of  agriculture,  drawn,  not 
by  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Cobden  or  Mr.  Bright,  but  by 
the  experiences  of  Protectionist  Farmers  before  a  Pro- 
tectionist Committee,  after  five  years'  trial  of  a  new  and 
comparatively  moderate  duty  upon  corn  which  was  to 
remedy  the  defects  of  the  more  restrictive  measure  of 
1815. 

If  the  distress  in  agriculture  was  severe  in  1833  the 
operation  of  the  existing  Corn  Law  of  1828  had  not 
served  to  relieve  it  after  a  further  trial  of  three  years. 
On  the  contrary,  despite  the  intention  of  Protection  to 
secure  remunerative  prices,  there  had  in  fact  been  a 
steady  decline  in  wheat  since  the  year  1831.  In  the 
interval  between  1833  and  1836  it  is  certain  that,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  evidence  brought  before  Parliament, 
a  number  of  once  well-to-do  Farmers  must  have  been 
brought  upon  the  Poor  Rate,  and  their  places  taken  by 
fresh  Tenants  with  the  same  delusive  expectations.  It 
will  be  seen,  from  the  statements  of  the  witnesses  before 
the  Committees  of  1836,  that  where  the  Tenantry  had 
contrived  to  maintain  their  existence  under  the  pressure 
of  exaggerated  Rents  and  amidst  ever  disappointed  hopes, 
the  struggle  had  become,  year  by  year,  one  of  increasing 
difficulty.  The  new  Poor  Law  had  alleviated  the  local 
burdens.  Yet  it  appeared  "from  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  many  witnesses,  examined  before  the  Agricultural 
Committee,  that  in  various  parts  of  England  the  Farmer's 
capital  is  gradually  sinking."*  For  example  :  "  I  do  not 
think  the  condition  of  the  Farmers  generally  in  the 
county  of  Sussex  is  better  than  it  was  three  or  four  years 

*  "  Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of  Agriculture,"  by  (,'.  Shavv- 
Lefevre,  Esq.,  MP.  (afterwards  Lord  Eversley),  1836.  Mr.  Lefevre 
was  Chairman  of  the  Commons'  Committee,  and  his  remarks  embodied 
the  Report  which  he  had  drawn  up  for  that  Committee,  but  to  which 
the  Committee  failed  to  agree.  Neither  the  Lords'  nor  the  Commons' 
Committees  reported. 
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ago ;  in  fact,  I  think  the  Farmer's  condition  is  de- 
teriorated ;  his  capital  is  less."* 

"  Comparing  the  present  time  with  twenty  years  ago, 
which  is  the  best  for  the  Farmer?  " — "  Twenty  years  ago, 
considerably."! 

"  Do  you  consider  that  the  failures  in  the  last  three 
years  have  exceeded  those  in  any  former  three  years 
since  you  have  resided  there  ?  " — "  No  doubt  of  it.  1 
consider  that  the  Farmer  is  30  per  cent,  worse  than  in 
i8i8."| 

"  What  is  the  state  of  the  Farmer  ?  " — "  The  condi- 
tion of  the  Farmer  I  consider  to  be  bordering  on  ruin  ; 
he  is  not  so  luell  off  as  he  ivas  in  i833."§ 

"  Comparing  the  condition  of  the  Farmers  in  your 
neighbourhood  at  present  with  their  condition  in  1833, 
should  you  say  that  they  are  much  worse  than  they  were 
then?" — "No  doubt  of  it ;  they  are  deciinitig year  after 
year ;  and  my  belief  is  that  there  are  a  great  number 
upon  the  precipice  now  that  nothing  can  save."|| 

"Do  you  think  the  Tenants,  generally  speaking,  are 
in  a  very  deplorable  state  ?  " — "  Generally  speaking,  they 
are." — "If  they  were  hard  pushed  for  arrears  what  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  " — "  I  should  say,  taking  the  Farmers 
as  a  body,  they  are  an  insolvent  set — there  are  many 
exceptions."^ 

"  Are  the  Farmers  richer  or  poorer  than  they  were  in 
^^Z2,^" — "I  should  say  poorer." — "And  do  you  not 
think  that  since  that  time  there  has  been  any  reduction  in 
the  wages  of  labour  or  Rent  or  in  the  amount  of  trades- 
men's bills  adequate  to  the  prices  }" — "  Certainly  not." — 
"  What  would  be  their  situation  were  the  Landlord  to 
distrain  ?"^ — "They  might  go  to  the  Parish  and  work 
upon  the  roads." — "Are  the  Committee  to  understand 
that  they  would  have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  ?  " — - 
"  I  suppose  there  are  fifty  around  me  that  would  have 
nothing  if  all  arrears  were  paid  up."*  * 

*  13,123.     Mr.  Thomas  Boniface,  Farmer,  near  Littlehampton. 

•[■3,518.     Mr.  T.  Bowyer,  of  Buckden,  Hunts. 

J  7,794-6.     Mr.  Handley,  Corn  Merchant,  Spalding,  Lincolnshire. 

§  5,619.     Mr.  Cooper,  Farmer,  of  Blythburgh,  Suffolk. 

118,567.     Mr.  W.  Umbers,  Farmer,  of  Leamington,  Warwickshire. 

115,764.     Mr.  Coojjer,  supra. 

**  1,840-1,  1,805-6.     Mr.  J.  Cortis,  Farmer,  of  Amersham,  Bucks. 
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"  Is  there  much  distress  among  the  Farmers  in 
Glamorganshire?" — "Very  much:  the  capital  of  the 
Tenantry  has  been  disappearing  in  the  last  ten,  twelve,  or 
fifteen  years.  Many  have  become  insolvent,  and  I  could 
enumerate  several  others  whose  losses  have  been  very 
great.  I  should  say  nearly  ;^45,ooo  have  been  sunk  by 
five-and-twenty  Farmers  within  ten  miles  of  me  in  the 
period  I  have  stated."* 

"  Taking  the  period  since  the  last  Committee  sat  in 
'^'^2>Z,  what  do  you  consider  the  comparative  state  of  the 
farming  interest  now  and  at  that  time?" — "Decidedly 
and  progressively  worse. "t 

"  Farming  is  in  a  very  depressed  state  now  :  in  a 
much  more  depressed  state  than  I  recollect  it  to  have 
been  before."! 

"  You  have  been  asked  a  question  with  respect  to 
the  situation  of  the  Tenants,  and  your  answer  was  that 
many  of  them  were  almost  beggared,  and  could  not  pay 
their  Rents.  Now  supposing  the  Landlords  as  a  body 
were  to  endeavour  to  compel  the  payment  of  Rents, 
what  would  be  the  situation  of  a  great  part  of  the 
Tenants  of  this  country  ?  " — "  That  they  would  have  the 
land  on  their  own  hands." — "  Do  you  think,  then,  that 
the  Tenants  of  this  country  to  a  great  extent  hold  their 
farms  upon  sufferance  only,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Landlords  ?  " — "  Yes,  I  do.  One-half  of  the  Tenantry  in 
the  district  is  insolvent. "§ 

"  I  consider  the  whole  agricultural  body  insolve?it."\\ 

"  The  Farmers  are  so  badly  distressed  that  I  know 
perfectly  well  that,  taking  them  as  a  body,  they  can- 
not exist  from  the  profits  of  their  farms,  or  per- 
form their  engagements  to  their  Landlords  and  other 
creditors."^ 

The  Farmers  on  arable  farms  are  in  a  state  of  very 
great  depression.  The  prices  have  been  such  that  they 
cannot  pay  anything  like  the  former  Rents,  or  anything 

* 4,273-4.     Mr.  E.  David,  Fanner,  near  Cardift". 
t  5.327.      Mr.  C.  Koward,  Farmer,  York,  E.  Riding. 
+  15,572.     Mr.  Spooner,  Banker  and  Farmer. 
y  1,652-5.     Mr.  J.  kolfe,  Farmer,  of  Beaconstield,  Bucks. 
II  Lords'  Committee,  1,615,  Mr.  J.  B.  Bernard. 

H  Lords'  Ccmmittee,  771,  Mr.  J.J.  .Mlnatt,  of  W'allingford,    Berks, 
Land  Agent. 
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like  the  Rents  they  are  now  engaged  probably  to  pay."  * 
"  /  believe  Fanners  have  been  losing  Jor  almost  the  last 
twenty  years.'''  t 

"  When  do  you  consider  the  distress  to  have  begun  1 " — 
"/;/  1815."! 

"  As  a  banker  of  Birmingham,  can  you  give  an 
opinion  of  the  state  of  the  Farmers  round  the  country  ?  " 
— "  A  vast  number  are  insolvent.  They  are  all  insolvent 
as  it  affects  their  farms.,  unless  they  have  private 
property."  § 

Notwithstanding  this  intolerable  pressure  upon  the 
Farmer,  now  so  long  continued,  wages  had  not  declined 
in  proportion  to  prices.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the 
situation  of  the  agricultural  labourer  had  been  improved. 
This  favourable  change  was  not  universal.  "  Should  you 
say  that  the  condition  of  the  labourer  is  worse  or  better 
than  it  was  in  1833  ?" — ■"  1  consider  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  poor  in  our  district  (Suffolk)  to  be  worse, 
generally  speaking."  ||  It  was  natural  that  this  should  be 
so,  since  the  Farmer  had  been  for  years  supporting  them 
out  of  his  capital.  The  same  evidence  on  this  point  is 
given  as  had  been  given  before  the  Committee  of  1833. 
"  Taking  the  present  wages  of  the  labourers,  do  you 
think  that  they  are  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
Farmer?" — "No." — "  Do  you  think  they  are  paid  out  of 
his  capital?" — Certainly. "fl^  The  condition  of  the 
labourers,  according  to  one  witness,  had  long  been 
"  desperate,"  and  the  Farmer  had,  as  before,  the  choice 
of  gradual  impoverishment  or  the  sudden  ruin  of  incen- 
diarism. "  If  the  labourer  is  now  depending  for  his 
wages,  not  upon  the  profits  of  the  Farmer,  but  upon  his 
capital,  do  you  think  that  is  a  state  of  things  likely  to 
continue?" — "No.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  will  not 
continue ;  it  would  not  have  continued  in  the  state  we 
now  find  it  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  riots  of  1830,  in  our 
county.     If  it  had  not  been  for  those  riots,  wages  would 

*  Lords'  Committee,  4,851,  Mr.  B.  S.  Escott. 

f  Lords'  Committee,  1,555,  "^Ir.  R.  Peyton,  Land  Agfent,  of  London. 
X  Lords'  Committee,  920,  Mr.  Leurin,  Farmer,  of  Wickham  Market, 
Suffolk. 

§  Lords'  Committee,  4,338-9,  Mr.  R.  Spooner. 

II  5,637.     Mr.  Cooper,  supra. 

IT  14,847-8.     Mr.  J.  Freeland,  Farmer,  of  Chichester. 
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have  been  lower  at  this  time  than  they  are.     At  that  time   Desperate 
there  was   a  considerate  rise  of  7C'ages,  and  they  have   0^"^^'°" 
never  reduced  themselves   in  proportion   to  the  fall    in   labourers, 
the   price   of  wheat." — "The  rise  that   took  place  was   Wages 
from  intimidation    in   consequence   of  the  fires  V' — "  Un-  fnt'i°,'i'i j^- ^^ 
doubtedly." — "  And   the   fires  were   in    consequence  of  tion. 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Tenantry  to  reduce  the 
wages  corresponding  with  the  reduction    in  prices  ?  " — 
"  Yes."  * 

"With  respect  to  the  labourers,  we  are  paying  ^o  per 
cent,  more  for  labour  than  we  ought  to  do,  as  a  sort  of 
premium  of  insurance  to  prevent  our  farms  being  burnt 
down.  In  the  village  near  me  we  had  thirteen  fires  in 
one  year  and  a  half" — "To  what  do  you  attribute 
those  ?  " — "  To  the  desperate  state  of  the  labouring 
class."  t 

"  You  spoke  of  certain  calamitous  circumstances 
which  you  think  have  enhanced  unnaturally  the  price  of 
wages  ;  what  do  you  allude  to  ? " — "  I  mean  the  pre- 
valence of  fires  and  the  threatening  attitude  assumed  by 
the  labourers,  in  the  Southern  districts  of  England  more 
particularly." — "  Does  it  follow  that  if  the  present  rate 
of  agricultural  prices  continue,  ultimately  wages  must 
descend  to  a  lower  level?" — "Undoubtedly." — "Will 
that  be  an  easy  process,  or  will  it  be  accompanied 
whenever  it  takes  place  with  further  insubordination 
among  the  labourers  ?  " — "  With  desperate  and  alarming 
excesses  on  the  part  of  the  labouring  population."  X 

"  Can  you  keep  up  this  rate  of  wages  at  the  present 
prices  ?  " — "  No." — "  Then  you  must  lower  ?  " — "  Yes,  but 
the  Farmers  are  fearful  of  lowering."—"  What  are  they 
afraid  of?" — "They  are  afraid  that  the  labourers  will 
set  fire  to  their  premises  or  annoy  them  in  going 
about."  § 

"  Have  you  had  many  fires  in  your  neighbourhood 
lately  ?  " — "  We  had  one  last  Friday  week ;  that  is  one 
great  reason  why  we  cannot  reduce  labour."     "  Should 

*  13,172-4.     Mr.  T.  Boniface,  supra. 

f  2,351-4.     Mr.  W.  Thurnall,  Farmer,  of  Duxford,  Canibs. 

X  6,  i«9-92.  Mr.  H.  Burgess,  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of 
Country  Bankers. 

^  Lords'  Committee,  2,971-3.  Mr.  J.  Carter,  Farmer,  of  Hunstan- 
ton, Norfolk. 
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you  otherwise  have  reduced  your  labour?" — "I  should, 
certainly." — ■"  Can  you  go  on  paying  the  present  tvages  ?  " 
— "  JV'o." — "  You  would  decrease  them  but  for  the  fear  of 
fires  1 " — "  /  think  we  should  do  so,  certainly,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case.'"  *  The  only  alleviation  of  the 
Farmers'  load  was  derived  from  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  the  working  of  which  had  in  a  very  short  time 
sensibly  diminished  pauperism,  so  that  the  Poor  Rates 
Retiot^res-  "^  longer  amounted,  as  they  did  in  at  least  one  parish  in 
sion  of  Sussex,  to  2os.  in  the  ^.\  On  the  other  hand,  cultiva- 
agriculture.  jJq^j  ^^g  gtiU  deteriorating,  as  it  was  in  1833,  and  from 
the  same  causes.  "  Should  you  say  that  the  cultivation 
of  Buckinghamshire  has  fallen  off  within  these  last  eight 
or  ten  years  ?  " — "  I  should  say  so,  in  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  I  live."! 

"  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  within  your  district  better 
or  worse  than  it  was  when  you  became  a  Farmer  ?  " — 
"  Worse  ;  when  I  first  became  a  Farmer  it  was  much 
better  than  it  is  now."§ 

"  You  stated  that  the  Farmers  in  your  neighbourhood 
were  in  a  deplorable  situation.  Do  you  think  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  has  gone  back  in  your  neighbour- 
hood ?  " — "  Certainly,  in  many  instances  ;  I  do  not  say 
universally."  ||  "  Speaking  generally  (of  Warwickshire) 
the  land  is  deteriorating  in  cultivation."  H 

"There  is  a  greater  quantity  of  land  retrograding 
than  improving."  *  * 

"  It  has  been  by  persisting  in  the  high  Rents  that  the 
farms  have  been  worked  out  of  condition."  t  t 

"  Have  tenants  in  your  part  of  the  country  what  is 
called  scourged  the  land,  that  is,  by  over-cropping  or 
working  it  out?" — 'Tn  many  instances  they  have,  to  a 
very  great  extent." — "  Has  not  the  ruin  of  the  estate  in 
that  way  been  the  means  of  keeping  them  up  in  the  way 

*  Lords'  Committee,  93-96.  Mr.  Waring,  Farmer,  of  Chelsfield, 
Kent. 

t  13,156-8.     Mr.  Boniface,  supra. 

X  358.     Mr.  Brickwell,  Farmer,  of  Leckhampstead,  Bucks. 

\^  3,685.     Mr.  H.  Morson,  Farmer,  of  Denham,  Herts. 

II  2,395.     ^■'-  Thurnall,  supra. 

II  8,454.     Mr.  W.  Umbers,  supra. 

**  5,189.     Mr.  J.  Scott,  Corn  Merchant,  of  Liverpool. 

ft  12,409.  Mr.  C.  C.  Parker,  Farmer,  of  Woodham  Mortimer, 
Essex. 
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they  have  kept  up  ?  " — "  Yes." — "  And  so  saved  them- 
selves from  ruin?" — "They  have  done  everything  they 
could  to  prop  up  a  bad  concern  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
have  sunk  at  last."  *  Even  scourging  did  not  save 
the  Farmer's  capital,  which  was  ultimately  the  source 
from  which  the  Rents  were  paid — Rents  forced  up  by  the 
illusory  hopes  held  out  by  the  Corn  Laws.  "  What  is 
the  condition  of  the  Farmers  in  your  district  ?  " — "  There 
is  a  Landlord,  who  owns  several  parishes,  and  who  has 
exacted  extravagantly  large  Rents ;  he  naturally  makes 
his  Tenants  poor ;  he  perhaps  does  not  take  more  than 
2S.  or  3s.  an  acre  more  than  it  is  worth,  but  even  that 
will  deter  men  of  capital  and  experience  from  taking  the 
land  ;  he  is  always  making  distresses  and  in  hot  water 
with  his  Tenants."  t 

"  What   did   you  find   to   be   the   condition  of  the   Rent  paid 
Farmers  in    1832  from  all  the  returns  made  to  you?"  °"^ff, 
— "  That  at  that  time  no  less  than  half  the  average  Rent 
of  the  Kingdom  was  paid  out  of  capital  instead  of  out  of 
profits."  X 

"  Do  you  think  Farmers  have  any  means  of  paying 
Rent  out  of  the  profits  made  on  their  lands  ?  " — "  No, 
nor  have  they  had  for  some  time."  .§ 

"  Do  you  think  the  Farmers  have  been  paying  the 
expenses  of  their  farms  out  of  capital,  and  not  out  of  the 
produce  of  the  farm  ? " — "  Yes,  I  should  say  so,  in 
almost  all  cases." — "  Are  they  getting  worse  each  year  ?  " 
—"Yes."  II 

"How  are  Rents  paid  in  the  North?" — "In  my 
opinion  they  are  much  better  paid  than  they  ought  to  be  ; 
because  a  great  deal  of  Rent  must  come  out  of  the 
Tenant's  capital ;  and  besides,  I  understand  from  trades- 
men of  agricultural  towns  that  Farmers  leave  their  bills 
unpaid  in  order  to  scrape  together  the  Rent."  H 

*  Lords'  Committee,  1,822-4.  ^'I'".  H.  Wilson,  Farmer,  ofAllexton, 
Leicestershire. 

t  12,813.     Mr.  Crovvther,  Farmer,  of  Evesham. 

j  Lords'  Committee,  1,573.  Mr.  J.  B.  Bernard,  of  Sidmouth, 
Statistician. 

\J  Lords'  Committee,  2,435.  Mr.  Bradley,  Land  Agent,  of  Gla- 
morganshire. 

jl  Lords'  Committee,  800-1.     Mr.  J.  AUnatt,  of  Wallingford,  Berks. 

IT  Lords'  Committee,  3,573.  Mr.  Cayley,  M.P.  for  Yorks,  N. 
Riding. 
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"  The  Farmers  have  been  paying  their  Rents  out  of 
their  capital.  The  capital  of  most  is  reduced,  and  of 
some  entirely  gone." — "  Is  the  number  of  those  whose 
capital  is  entirely  gone  considerable  ?"— -"  It  is."* 

"  I  believe  the  Farmers  have  been  paying  Rents  out 
of  the  capital  they  employ.     It  has  been  my  case."t 

"  Do  you  think  the  Tenants  of  your  neighbourhood 
possess  as  much  capital  as  they  did  in  1820?" — "No." 
— "They  have  been  losing  capital  rather  than  gaining 
it?"_"Yes."t 

"  Do  you  believe  that  many  Farmers  are  now  paying 
their  Rent  from  their  capital  instead  of  their  profits  ?  " — 
"  I  am  quite  convinced  that  in  many  instances  it  has 
been  paid  out  of  capital,  and  where  they  had  not 
capital  it  has  been  paid  out  of  their  stock  on  their  farms, 
and  where  they  had  nothing  to  depend  on  but  their 
produce  the  land  has  gone  out  of  condition  and  the  Rent 
is  in  arrear."§ 

"Taking  the  whole  of  the  Farmers  of  Lothian,  do 
you  think  they  are  possessed  of  as  much  capital  as  they 
were  twenty  years  ago  ?  " — "  No  ;  the  Tenantry  of  the 
country  have  been  very  greatly  changed  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  (18 15);  there  was  a  complete  change 
in  their  circumstances;  from  being  generally  in  comfortable 
circumstances  the  great  majority  of  them  were  soon  reduced 
to  little  better  than  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  with  the  high 
money  Rents  they  had  contracted.'''^ 

"  Have  the  Farmers  who  hold  their  farms  at  money 
Rents  suffered  ?  " — "  Yes  ;  they  guffer  much  at  present, 
and  they  complain  much." — "  These  money  Rents  were 
fixed  under  the  operation  of  the  old  Corn  Law  (1815)  ?" 
— "  Yes  ;  under  the  expectation  that  the  prices  upon 
wheat  would  be  maintained  at  something  like  what  the 
Corn  Law  proposed. "H 

"You  were  making  a  good  deal  of  money  from  1801- 


Lords'  Committee,  4,211-2.    Mr.  Comfort,  Solicitor,  of  Rochford, 


Essex, 
t  3.236. 
X  ii,683. 
\  1.389. 

B  0.932- 
s^lll•e. 
*\  9,659. 


Mr.  R.  Babbs,  of  Bradville,  Essex. 
4.     Mr.  R.  H.  Stares,  Farmer,  of  Droxford,  Hants. 
Mr.  Rolfe,  Fanner,  of  Beaconsfield,  Bucks. 
Ml.    R.  Hope,  Farmer,  of  Fenton  Barns,  Haddington- 

Mr.  R.  Hope,  supra. 
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1814,  were  you  not?" — "  Not  so  much  as  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  hind  indicated." — "  If  you  had  started  farming 
in  1S20  with  ^3,000  capital,  how  much  more  than 
^3,000  would  you  have  had  at  present,  do  you  think  ?  " 
— I  believe  thai  every  one  tliat  started  farming  in  1820 
7oit/i  ;^3,ooo  capital  at  money  Rent,  as  it  was  generally 
paid  them,  is  hardly  solvent  at  the  present  day.^^*  As  in 
1833  and  previous  years,  then,  the  Farmers'  difficulties 
were,  at  bottom,  a  question  of  Rent,  of  Rent  unnaturally 
enhanced  by  the  Corn  Laws.  As  Mr.  Hope  put  it,  "  1 
am  sure,  if  it  had  fiot  been  for  the  Corn  Law,  Farmers 
would  7iot  have  given  so  high  a  Rent.  In  18 14  I  took  a 
new  lease  for  twenty-one  years  of  the  farm  I  at  present 
occupy,  and  have  agreed  to  pay  ^,'1,710  for  it,  under  the 
expectation  that  prices  would  keep  up  to  something  near 
80s.  a  quarter;  but  we  soon  found  we  were  under  a 
delusion  about  it."t — ■"  Can  you  suggest  anything  that 
the  Legislature  can  do?" — "Nothing." — ^^ And  you  think 
it  is  a  question  mainly  of  Rent  between  the  Landlord  and 
the  Tenant?  " — "  Certainly  it  is.^'X 

"The  consequence  of  the  Rents  being  kept  up  too 
high  has  been  that  the  land  has  been  overcropped  ?  " — 
"Yes;  when  I  have  conversed  with  the  Farmers  this 
appears  to  be  the  conclusion  they  have  come  to,  that 
they  have  paid  their  Landlords  what  they  ought  to  have 
paid  to  the  Labourers;  if  they  had  paid  it  to  the  Labourers 
they  would  have  had  value  for  their  money,  whereas 
they  paid  it  to  the  Landlord,  and,  of  course,  received 
nothing  back,  and  they  have  so  much  less  to  lay  out 
upon  their  farms."§ 

"  You  think  that  the  Rents  are  too  high  for  present 
prices  ?" — "  Certainly."]] 

"  The  Corn  Laws  induced  men  to  offer  more  than  has 
been  well  realised  by  the  price  of  corn,  because  it  7vas 
generally  expected  from  the  Corn  La^vs  that  prices  ivould 
be  kept  up  to  something  like  tvhat  they  promised j  that  the 
import  of  foreign  corn  would  be  restricted,  and  by  that 

*  9i7S3"7-     ^'I'".  R.  Hope,  supra. 

f  ^,TJ2.     Mr.  R.  Hope,  sup7-a. 

X  13,506-7.     Mr.  J.  Church,  of  Dumfries. 

\^  12,664.  Mr.  J.  Fison,  Corn  Merchant,  of  Thetforcl,  Norfolk. 

Il  11,380.     Mr.  J.  Hancock,  Dorsetshire. 
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1836-42.  means  keep  up  the  price  of  the  home  growth  to  70s.  or 
so." — "  Is  it  the  operation  of  the  law,  or  some  other 
cause,  that  has  made  the  price  of  wheat  so  low,  in  your 
opinion  ?  " — "  I  think  the  law  has  had  nothing  to  do  in 
bringing  down  the  price  of  wheat.  I  think  it  is  the 
favourable  seasons  and  the  abundant  crops." — "  Then 
ko'cv  has  the  Corn  Law  disappouited  your  expectations  ?  " 

Why  — "  Because    it    led    those    that    took   farms    at    money 

Protection     j^gjif^  fg  gi^^  ^  much  higher  Rent  than  they  zuould  have 

Rents.  doney* 

"  I  am  the  only  remaining  Farmer  in  the  parish 
where  I  was  brought  up  ;  except  myself,  there  is  not  a 
Farmer,  nor  the  son  of  a  Farmer,  remaining  within  the 
parish." — "  What  is  the  reason  of  their  all  having  gone 
away?"— "The  money  Rents  that  were  exacted  of  them  ; 
they  all  conceived  that  they  were  to  have  Zos.  a  quarter, 
and  their  calculations  were  made  upon  that.  It  soon 
appeared  that  that  could  not  be  realised,  and  they  were 
not  converted,  and  ruin  has  been  the  consequence"\ 

Notwithstanding  the  distress  which,  as  has  been  seen, 
had  been  prolonged  ever  since  the  Corn  Law  of  181 5, 
persons  inclined  to  agricultural  pursuits  continued  to 
embark  their  capital  in  agriculture.  They  were  "  not 
converted,"  save  by  ruin,  for  the  Corn  Laws,  like  an 
ignis  fatuus,  still  held  out  to  them  the  hope,  at  least  in 
years  of  scarcity,  of  excessive  profits.  Competition  was 
thus  stimulated  for  the  holdings  which  had,  after  years  of 
struggle,  drained  the  outgoing  Tenant  of  his  capital. 
"  The  present  duty  gives  the  Farmers  an  expectation 
that  something  is  to  come  to  their  relief  that  can  never 
arrive,  and  on  that  account  it  holds  up  the  value  of  land 
fictitiously."!  "  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  even 
during  these  low  prices  the  competition  for  farms  has 
continued.  The  Farmers  cannot  turn  themselves  to 
other  occupations. "§  "  Landlords  do  not  like  to  let  leases 
at  the  present  prices  :  they  do  not  think  that  wheat  can 
remain  in  its  present  very  low  state."||     "  The  competition 

*  9,738-41.     Mr.  R.  Hope,  supra. 

t  10,113-4.     M""-  '■^-  Howden,  Farmer,  of  East  Lothian. 
X  10,945.     M^-  J-  Ellis,  Farmer,  of  Leicester. 

^  8,158.     Mr.  G.  Calthrop,  Corn  Merchant,  of  Spalding,  Lincoln- 
shire. 

II  11,408.     Mr.  J.  Hancock,  supra. 
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for  farms  has  kept  up  the  Rents  ?  "  —  "  Yes."  Thus 
was  generation  after  generation  of  Farmers  sacrificed — 
not  simply  through  their  own  imprudence,  but  through 
the  illusions  spread  by  a  law  which,  while  it  was 
potent  to  injure,  could  not  but  be  powerless  to  protect 
them. 

It  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  these  disasters 
to  the  Farmer  that  those  who  were  dependent  upon  his 
custom  were  no  less  involved  in  difficulty.  It  has  been 
seen  that  the  Landlord's  Rent  first  enforced  its  claim 
upon  him.  Little,  indeed,  then  remained  for  the  trades- 
man. "  In  what  state  generally  are  the  tradesmen  in  the 
towns  surrounded  by  agricultural  districts  ?  "  "  Many  of 
them  have  been  bankrupt,  and  the  complaints  of  those 
who  remain  have  been  loud  for  some  years  that  the 
Farmers,  their  best  customers,  are  gone."*  "  The  trades- 
men are  in  a  most  deplorable  state.  I  can  speak  lo  that 
most  positively. "t  The  same  distress  existed  in  this 
class  throughout  the  country,  and  in  its  turn  reacted 
seriously  upon  the  Farmers,  whose  customers  these 
tradesmen  were,  by  lowering  the  demand,  and  therefore 
the  price  of  meat  and  dairy  produce. 

Neither  the  Committee  of  the  Lords  nor  of  the 
Commons  could  agree  upon  a  Report.  The  supporters 
of  the  Corn  Laws  were  unable  to  controvert  the  evidence 
of  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  Farmer,  and  the  advocates 
of  repeal  as  yet  very  inferior  in  numbers  and  influence. 
Matters  went  on  unchanged.  Between  1838  and  1841 
trade  was  normally  prosperous.  Exports  fluctuated  be- 
tween fifty  millions  in  the  former  year  and  fifty-one 
and  a  half  millions  in  1841  ;  the  prodigious  expansion 
of  commercial  wealth  which  followed  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  Free  Trade  being  in  those  days  unknown.  In 
1838  wheat  began  to  show  an  upward  tendency,  which 
was  continued  in  1839,  the  average  for  which  year  was 
70s.  8d.  Rents  immediately  rose  again  and  continued 
to  do  so  for  two  years.  The  Farmers,  whom  the  con- 
tinued distress  of  twenty-five  years  had  taught  to  refuse 
leases  at  the  Rents  asked,  were  called  upon  to  pay  an 


*  Lords'  CommiUee,  3,387,  Mr.  Cayhy,  M.P.,  supra. 
t  2,373.     Mr.  Thurnall,  supra. 
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additional  lo  to  30  per  cent,  for  their  holdings.*  There 
was  nothing  to  justify  this.  A  far  higher  advance  in  the 
price  of  wheat  would  not  have  recouped  their  losses;  and 
meat  had  for  years  remained  at  about  the  same  level. 
But  there  was  the  specious  hope  of  a  scarcity  and  of  a 
fortune  to  be  realised  in  a  single  season  which  the  Corn 
Law  dangled  before  their  eyes,  and  not  the  less  before 
those  of  the  Land  Agent. 
1842-  No  sooner,  then,  were  the  Rents  readjusted  to  the 

distress!  Landlords'  advantage  than  prices  began  to  decline 
afresh,  and  in  1843  wheat  had  fallen  to  50s.  id.  Beasts 
were  34  per  cent,  and  mutton  25  per  cent,  lower  than  in 
1836,  the  year  of  inquiry  into  the  distress,  and  the  year 
1844  witnessed  a  still  further  decUne.  The  condition  of 
the  Farmers'  customers,  the  manufacturing  population, 
was  appalling.  In  the  days  of  Protection  to  manufactures 
progress  was  so  slow  that  the  export  trade  in  the  year  of 
depression,  1842,  was  smaller  than  in  1835,  one  of  the 
prosperous  years  of  the  preceding  decade,  and  even 
than  that  of  the  years  1809,  1810,  and  181 5.  But 
population  was  not  stationary ;  in  the  best  times  it 
pressed  hard  upon  the  means  of  subsistence ;  the  savings 
of  workmen  were  infinitesimal  as  compared  to  those  at 
the  present  day,  and  a  paralysis  of  trade  brought  instant 
starvation.  \\\  1842  "there  seemed  to  be  no  class  that 
was  not  threatened  with  ruin."  The  Speech  from  the 
Throne  in  February  recommended  to  the  consideration 
of  Parliament  "the  state  of  the  laws  which  affect  the 
importation  of  corn  and  other  articles,  t'he  produce  of 
1842. What  foreign  countries."  It  also  mentioned  "with  deep  regret 
Protection  the  continued  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
artisan,  the  country."  There  was  a  growing  deficiency  in  the 
revenue.  The  difference  between  the  annual  income 
and  expenditure  had  increased  from  a  deficiency  of 
^1,593,000  in  1840  to  no  less  than  ^3,977,000  in  1842. 
But  details  of  public  insolvency  are  less  affecting  than 
those  which  depict  the  abysses  of  personal  distress.  In 
Carlisle  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  reported  that  a  fourth 

*  See  letter  in  Morning  Chronicle,  June  22,  1840.  There  was  no 
uniform  system  of  official  statistics  by  which  the  general  rise  of  Rent 
between  the  last  century  and  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  could  be 
accurately  measured. 
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of  the  population  was  in  a  state  of  starvation — actually 
certain  to  die  of  famine  unless  relieved  by  extraordinary 
exertions.  In  the  woollen  districts  of  Wiltshire  the 
allowance  to  the  independent  labourer  was  not  two-thirds 
of  the  minimum  in  the  workhouse  ;  and  the  large  existing 
population  consumed  only  a  fourth  of  the  meat  and 
bread  required  by  the  much  smaller  jiopulation  of  1820. 
In  Stockport  more  than  half  the  master  spinners  had  failed 
before  the  close  of  1842  ;  dwelling-houses  to  the  number 
of  3,000  were  shut  up,  and  the  occupiers  of  many 
hundreds  more  were  unable  to  pay  Rates  at  all.  "  Five 
thousand  persons  were  walking  the  streets  in  compulsory 
idleness ;  and  the  Burnley  Guardians  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  the  distress  was  far  beyond  their 
management  .  .  .  Provision  dealers  were  subject  to 
incursions  from  a  wolfish  man  prowling  for  food  for  his 
children,  or  from  a  half-frantic  woman  with  a  dying  baby 
at  her  breast,  or  from  parties  of  ten  or  a  dozen  desperate 
wretches,  who  were  levying  contributions  along  the  street. 
The  linen-draper  told  how  new  clothes  had  become  out 
of  the  question  among  his  customers,  and  they  bought 
only  remnants  and  patches  to  mend  the  old  ones.  The 
baker  was  more  and  more  surprised  at  the  number  of 
people  who  bought  halfpennyworths  of  bread.  A  pro- 
vision-dealer used  to  throw  away  outside  scraps  of  bacon, 
but  now  respectable  customers  of  twenty  years'  standing 
bought  them  in  pennyworths,  to  moisten  their  potatoes. 
These  shopkeepers  contemplated  nothing  but  ruin  from 
the  impoverished  condition  of  their  customers.  While 
Rates  were  increasing  beyond  all  precedent,  their  trade 
was  only  one-half,  or  one-third,  or  even  one-tenth,  what  it 
had  been  three  years  before.  ...  At  Leeds  the 
pauper  stone-heap  amounted  to  150,000  tons;  and  the 
Guardians  otTered  the  paupers  6s.  per  week  for  doing 
nothing,  rather  than  7s.  6d.  a  week  for  stone-breaking. 
The  millwrights  and  other  trades  were  offering  a  premium 
upon  emigration,  to  induce  their  hands  to  go  away.  At 
Hinckley  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  were  paupers  ;  more 
than  a  fifth  of  the  houses  stood  empty ;  and  there  was 
not  work  enough  in  the  place  to  employ  properly  one- 
third  of  the  weavers.  In  Dorsetshire,  a  man  and  his  and  for  the 
wife  had  for  wages  2s.  6d.  per  week  and  three  loaves, 


labourer. 
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and  the  ablest  labourers  had  6s.  or  7s."*  "  In  the  summer 
of  1839,"  writes  the  well  known  Mr.  Baptist  Noel,t 
"  several  poor  persons  with  whom  I  conversed  in  Devon- 
shire assured  me  that  the  whole  of  a  poor  man's  wages, 
at  that  time,  would  scarcely  produce  dry  bread  for  a 
family  of  four  or  five  children.  In  various  agricultural 
counties,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  labourers  and  their 
children  can  scarcely  ever  touch  meat."  Protection, 
therefore,  while  it  had  secured  for  the  Farmer  a  monopoly 
of  produce,  had  left  his  customers  without  the  means  !o 
purchase  it. 

Since  sufficient  testimony  has  been  accumulated 
from  the  reluctant  admissions  of  Protectionist  Farmers 
themselves  as  to  the  reality  of  their  distress,  and  from  an 
impartial  historian  as  to  the  desperate  circumstances  of 
their  customers,  the  case  against  Protection  need  not  be 
rested  upon  the  assertions  of  an  acknowledged  opponent 
like  Mr.  Cobden.  But  some  instructive  observations 
addressed  by  that  gentleman  to  Farmers  serve  to  impress 
the  manner  in  which  the  welfare  of  the  Farmer  is  linked 
with  that  of  the  consumer  :  "  I  find  that  in  Dundee,  in 
Leeds,  in  Kendal,  in  Carlisle,  ir  Birmingham,  and  in 
Manchester,  the  falling-off  in  the  consumption  of  butcher's 
meat  has  been  one-third  as  compared  with  what  it  was  five 
years  ago.  How  is  it  possible  that  this  great  falling-off 
in  the  consumption  should  take  place  without  causing  a 
diminution  in  the  price  of  the  article  ?  We  who  are  apt 
to  cultivate  our  connections,  to  nurse  our  customers,  to 
wish  them  well,  and  to  be  anxious  for  their  prosperity, 
should  take  a  very  different  view  of  the  thing.  If  we 
find  that  our  customers  are  declining,  and  that  they  have 
no  longer  the  means  to  purchase,  we  know  that  we.  as 
sellers,  must  suffer  in  consequence."  In  addressing  the 
Farmers  of  Hereford,  in  1843,  Mr.  Cobden  said:  "A 
reverend  friend  of  mine  in  Stockport  took  some  pains  to 
ascertain  what  the  falling-off  in  the  consumption  of  cattle 
was  between  1835  and  1842  ;  and  in  the  former  year,  in 
the  three  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  there 
were  sold  814  head  of  cattle  in  the  borough  of  Stockport; 

*  Martineau's  "  History  of  the  Peace."     Book  VI.,  chap.  v. 
t"A  Plea  for  the  Poor."     By  the  Hon.    and   Rev.  B.  W,  Noel. 
1841. 
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whilst  in  the  corresponding  three  months  of  1842  only 
194  head  were  sold,  being  about  one-third  of  the  (juantity   1842-44. 
which  was  consumed  in  tlie  same  period  of  1835.     Now,   '^  ondition 
there  was  this  falling-off  to  the  amount  of  600  head  of  i.armers'   1 
cattle  in  three  months  at  Stockport ;  the  same  melancholy  customers, 
fact    was    also    observable    in    Manchester    and    other 
manufacturing  towns.     If  all  this  diminution  was  going 
on  in  the  consumption,  it  does  not  require  much  philosophy 
to  see  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  you  would  be 
compelled  to  take  a  less  price  for  your  cattle  ;  for  as  your 
customers  diminish  in  number  you  will  get  a  less  price 
for  what  you  have  to  divide  among  them."     This  was 
the  secondary,  but  very  effectual   manner  in  which  the 
Protectionist  system  devoured  the  Farmer's  fortunes.     It 
was  not  merely  that  it  raised  his   Rent  and  Rates  ;    it 
hampered  him  in  the  discharge  of  those  outgoings  by 
impairing  the  means  of  his  customers,  and  thereby  com- 
pelling him  to  sell  his  meat  at  any  price  he  could  get 
for  it.     "  I  will  ask  the  Farmers,"  said  Mr.  Cobden,  in 
March,   1843,   "another  question,  and   that  is  a  home- 
thrust  ;   it  is  a  question  about  which,  as  the  son  of  a 
Farmer  myself,  1   may  be   presumed   to   possess   some 
knowledge.     I  ask  them,  have  you,  as  a  class,  since  the 
year    181 5,  done   as    well,  made  as   much  money,  and 
realised  as  much  profit  on  a  given  amount  of  capital,  as 
the  retail  trades — the  grocer,  the  linen-draper,  the  tailor, 
in  the  nearest  market-town  ?     Why,  when  such  a  question 
is  put,  the  Farmer   throws   up   his   eyes   in  anger  that 
he  should    be  called  upon    to    solve   such    a   question. 
'  Why,  make  as  much  ?  '  he  says.     '  No  ;  we  never  did  ; 
if  we  can  live  and  send  our  children  to  school,  and  make 
both  ends  meet,  that  is  all  we  expect,'  and  as  to  settle- 
ments with    their    Landlords,  and   payments  of  money, 
why,  the  generality  of  them  have  endless  accounts  with 
Mr.  Redtape,  the  steward,  and  indeed  they   are    never 
settled.     The  arrears,  it  is  true,  are  sometimes  paid  up  in 
dear  years,  and  then  they   run    on   again  until  another 
period  of  high  prices  enables  them  once  again  to  clear 
them  off.     The  Farmer  of  this  country  is  on  precisely 
the  same  footing  with    regard  to  the  Landlords  as  the 
Fellah  population  of  P^gypt   is   with    Mehemet    Ali.      I 
went  once,  when  in  Egypt,  into  the  fields  with  my  gun. 
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and  I  asked  a  Farmer  how  he  settled  his  accounts  with 
the  Pasha.  '  Do  you  have  any  settlements  ?  '  I  asked  ; 
'  how  are  the  accounts  arranged  ?  '  '  Oh,  sir,'  said  he,  '  the 
accounts  are  as  long  as  your  gun  !  We  have  no  settle- 
ment of  accounts  ;  he  takes  all  the  produce  and  leaves 
us  just  enough  to  live  upon.'  And  so  it  is  with  the 
Farmers." 
Practical  A  correspondent  of  the  Scotsman  in  1844  gives  the 

fh'^'b'^'^fi?'^  following  practical  examples  of  the  operation  of  Protection 
derived  by    upon  Tenants  :  Whatever  advantage  the  Landlords  may 
Farmers       derive  from  the  Corn  Laws,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the 
Protection    Tenants  have  got  no  benefit  from  them,  as  I  shall  proceed 
to  show  from  an  examination  of  the  result  of  farming 
on  the  estates  of  two  large  Landowners  in  this  county, 
the  rental  of  which  may  be  from  ;^"8,ooo  to  ;j^i 0,000 
per  annum.      The  first  estate  to  which  I  shall  allude  is 
Gilmerton,  belonging  to  Sir  David  Kinloch,  and  consisting 
of  six  farms,  besides  one  home  farm,  with  grass  parks,  &c. 
Within  the  last  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  three  Tenants 
have  left  this  property  without  being  ruined  (names  given) ; 
ruined  and  left  their  farms  seven  Tenants  within  thirty- 
five   years  (names  of  farms  given).     The  other   estate 
belongs  to  Mr.  Hope,  of  Luffness,  now  Under-Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  and  consists  of  five  farms,  with  grass 
parks,   (S:c.     There  have  left  this  property,  during  the 
same  time,  without  being  ruined,  two  Tenants  (names 
given).       Leases   were   renewed   to   three    old   Tenants 
(names  given).     Ruined  and  left  their  farms  during  the 
same  period  five  Tenants  (names  of  farms  given).     Now, 
of  the  five  Tenants  on  both  estates  who  have  left  their 
1836-44.       farms  without  being  ruined,  it  is  well  known  that  four  of 
Practical      them  succeeded  to  large  sums  of  money  by  the  death  of 

cxamplcsoi  .  . 

the  benefits  relations,  which  rendered  them  quite  mdependent  of 
derived  by  their  farms  (names  given) ;  and  hence  07tfy  one  Tenant 
rsf"from'^'  of  those  depending  e?itire/y  on  farming  has  left  these  estates 
Protection,   ifor  Upwards  of  thirty  years  without  being  mined.      Such 

has  been  the  working  of  the  Corn  Laws." 
1842.  T\\t  report  of  a  Times  Commissioner  on  the  condi- 

of°Farmers  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Welsh  Farmers  and  labourers,  which  appeared 
and  in  the  Times  of  December  2,  1843,  amply  confirms  this 

Labourers,   description    of   the    Farmers'    situation.       "  The    small 

Farmer  here  breakfasts  on    oatmeal   and   water  boiled, 
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called  '  duffery '  or  '  flummery,'  or  on  a  few  mashed 
potatoes  left  from  the  previous  night's  supper.  He  dines 
on  potatoes  and  buttermilk,  with  sometmies  a  little  white 
Welsh  cheese  and  barley-bread,  and,  as  an  occasional 
treat,  has  a  salt  herring.  Fresh  meat  is  never  seen  on 
the  Farmer's  table.  He  sups  on  mashed  potatoes.  His 
butter  he  never  tastes ;  he  sells  it  to  pay  his  Rent.  The 
pigs  he  feeds  are  sold  to  pay  his  Rent.  As  for  beef  or 
mutton,  they  are  quite  out  of  the  question— they  never 
form  the  Farmer's  food.  Is  not  this  a  '  muzzling  of  the 
ox  which  treadeth  out  the  corn  ?  '  The  condition  of  the 
labourer,  from  inability  in  the  Farmer  to  give  him  con- 
stant employment,  is  deplorable.  They  live  entirely  on 
potatoes,  and  have  seldom  enough  of  them,  having  only 
one  meal  a  day.  Being  half-starved  they  are  constantly 
upon  the  Parish.  They  live  in  mud  cottages,  with  only 
one  room  for  sleeping,  cooking,  and  living — different 
ages  and  sexes  herding  together.  Their  cottages  have 
no  windows,  but  a  hole  through  the  mud  wall  to  admit 
the  air  and  light,  into  which  a  bundle  of  rags  or  turf  is 
thrust  at  night  to  stop  it  up.  The  thinly-thatched  roofs 
are  seldom  drop-dry,  and  the  m.ud  floor  becomes  conse- 
quently damp  and  wet  and  dirty  almost  as  soon  as  the 
road ;  and  to  complete  the  wretched  picture,  huddled  in 
a  corner  are  the  rags  and  straw  of  which  their  beds  are 
composed." 

There  is  no  more  authoritative  and  comprehensive 
summary  of  the  condition  to  which  Protection  to  agri- 
culture and  Protection  to  manufactures  had  reduced 
Farmers  and  Traders  alike  than  a  resolution  passed  almost 
unanimously  by  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of 
London  on  December  8,  1842,  "Resolved:  That  the 
continuous  and  increasing  depression  of  the  manufac- 
turing, commercial,  and  agricultural  interests  of  this 
country,  and  the  widespread  distress  of  the  working 
classes  are  most  alarming  : — Manufacturers  without  a 
market,  and  shipping  without  freight ;  capital  without 
investment,  trade  without  profit,  and  Farmers  struggling 
under  a  system  of  high  Rents,  with  prices  falling  as  the 
means  of  consumption  by  the  people  fail ;  a  working 
population  rapidly  increasing,  and  a  daily  decreasing  de- 
mand for  its  labour ;  union  houses  overflowing  as  work- 
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shops  are  deserted  ;  Corn  Laws  to  restrain  importation 
and  inducing  a  starving  people  to  regard  the  laws  of 
their  country  with  a  deep  sense  of  their  injustice.  These 
facts  call  for  the  immediate  application  of  adequate  re- 
medies. That  this  Court  anxiously  appeals  to  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown  to  give  practical  effect  to  his 
declarations  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  by  bringing  forward 
at  the  earliest  possible  period  in  the  ensuing  Session  of 
Parliament  such  measures  for  securing  the  unrestricted 
supply  of  goods  and  the  employment  of  the  people  as 
may  effectually  remove  a  condition  of  depression  and 
distress  too  widely  prevaiHng,  and  too  rapidly  in- 
creasing, to  consist  with  the  safety  of  the  community 
and  the  preservation  of  our  social  and  political  insti- 
tutions." 

In  conformity  with  the  expressions  of  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  Sir  R.  Peel,  in  the  Session  of  1842,  in- 
troduced the  last  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  urgency  of 
the  distress  necessitated  a  repudiation  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  delusive  promises  with  which  the 
Farmers  had  been  flattered  by  the  measure  of  1829. 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  Bill  adhered  to  the  sliding  scale  in 
preference  to  a  fixed  duty  such  as  had  been  proposed  by 
Lord  John  Russell  in  May,  1841.  It  proposed  to  afford 
relief  to  the  consumer  and  to  decrease  the  Protection 
granted  to  the  home  grower.  But  though  it  materially 
abated  duties  which  were  ostensibly  prohibitory,  it  yet 
retained  a  substantial  monopoly.  When  wheat  was  at 
50s.,  for  instance,  the  existing  duty  of  36s.  8d.  was  re- 
laxed to  20s.,  a  change  which,  it  is  obvious,  would  carry 
no  practical  consequences.  Even  at  70s.  there  was  a 
duty  of  5s.,  though  this  was  less  than  half  the  duty  up 
to  that  time  leviable. 

Little  as  such  a  measure  relieved  the  consumer,  it 
could  effect  still  less  for  the  Farmer.  It  was  intended 
to  keep  wheat  steady  at  about  56s.,  but  in  1843  wheat 
had  declined  to  50s.  id.,  a  fall  in  five  years  of  29  per 
cent.,  and  in  two  years  of  22  per  cent.  Yet  rents  were 
still  fixed  at  starvation  prices.  The  abundant  harvest 
stimulated  trade,  and  supplied  the  wants  of  the  famished 
population,  but  only  served  to  add  to  the  inextricable 
embarrassments  of  the  Farmers. 
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In  1844  wheat  was  still  low,  and  the  Farmers  conse-    1842. 
quently  yet  less  able  to  struggle  under  their  burdens  than   Wheat 
in  the  year  preceding.     With  the  fortunes  of  the  Farmers   '^rotm^d^ 
sank  the  lot  of  their  labourers.      Wages  were  cut  down   as  before, 
again  to  5s.,  6s.,  or  7s.  a  week,  and  destitution  wrung 
the  country  districts.     In  the  county  of  Suffolk,  for  the 
quarter  ending  Lady  Day,  1843,  o^^  of  a  population  of 
314,722  persons  there  were  39,489  receiving  parish  relief, 
being   13   per  cent.,  or  more  than  one  in   eight  in  the 
whole  population.    In  the  county  of  Essex,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  320,818  there  were  44,694  receiving  relief,  or  14 
per  cent.,  or  about  one  in  seven  of  the  whole  population. 
In  the  county  of  Norfolk,  out  of  a  population  of  343,277 
there  were  37,666  receiving   relief,  or  11  per  cent.,  or 
about  one  in  nine  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  county. 

With  the  increase  in  the  Rentals  the  reward  of  the 
labourer  had  declined  till,  measured  in  food,  it  was  below 
the  standard  of  the  previous  century.*  The  agricultural 
poor  were  sinking  to  sustenance  upon  potatoes,  that  sure 
criterion  of  a  country's  misery.  Mr.  King,  a  surgeon  of 
Calne,  Wilts,  wrote  :  "  If  women  and  boys  who  labour  in 
the  fields  suffer  in  health  at  all,  it  is  not  from  the  work  they 
perform,  but  from  the  want  of  food  "  ;  and  the  wife  of  a  farm 
labourer  described  the  general  condition  of  her  class  in 
saying,  "  We  never  know  what  it  is  to  get  enough  to  eat 
.  .  .  of  bread  there  is  never  enough.  The  children 
are  always  asking  for  more  at  every  meal."  Even  if 
matters  stopped  short  of  starvation,  the  Farmers,  who, 
from  feelings  of  humanity  and  to  lighten  the  Poor  Rates, 
were  obliged  to  find  employment  for  two  pairs  of  hands 
enfeebled  by  famine  to  do  the  work  of  one,  could  not 
but  be  sensible  of  an  aggravation  of  their  burdens.  But 
there  was  worse  behind,  ^rhe  labourers,  ignorant  of  the 
real  causes  of  their  misery,  vented  that  irritation  with 
which  hunger  goads  the  brain  in  acts  of  savage  fury  upon 
their  employers'  property.  Incendiarism  once  more 
played  the  part  in  rural  economy  which  it  had  filled  in 
1833  and  1836.  The  one  class  in  the  country  for  which 
the  most  effective    Protection  was   maintained   was  the 

*At  the  rate  per  acre  for  reaping  wheat  "the  peasant  in  (Arthur) 
Young's  time  got  a  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  price  of  a  quarter  of 
wheat  for  his  labour,  and  the  fourteenth  century  peasant  about  two-thirds 
of  the  value  of  the  whole  produce." 
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class  whose  fortunes  were  most  signally  and  most  con- 
tinuously unprosperous. 

In  1845  wheat  fell  again  to  50s.  lod.  Mr.  Cobden, 
on  the  13th  of  March,  moved  for  a  Select  Committee 
"  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  extent  of  the  alleged 
existing  agricultural  distress,  and  into  the  effect  of  legis- 
lative Protection  upon  the  interests  of  Landowners, 
Tenants,  and  Farm  Labourers."  This  was  refused  by 
the  Conservative  majority.  Lord  John  Russell  attacked 
Protection  on  the  26th  of  May  with  the  direct  resolution 
"  That  the  present  Corn  Law  tends  to  check  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  produces  uncertainty  in  all  farming 
speculations,  and  holds  out  to  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  land  prospects  of  special  advantage  which  it  fails  to 
secure."  This  resolution  was  negatived,  not  by  argument, 
but  by  votes,  for  it  was  based  upon  the  patent  and  un- 
questionable fact  that  now,  when  the  Farmers  "had  a 
Protection  of  40  per  cent,  they  were  still  in  a  state  of 
difficulty  and  distress." 

Many  of  the  Farmers  had  by  this  time  learnt,  through 
bitter  experience,  that  the  Corn  Laws,  if  they  were  a 
Protection  to  the  Landlords,  meant  to  themselves  ruin. 
In  April,  1845,  the  Brighton  Ile7-ald  ?>iaXes,  "  in  illustration 
of  the  state  of  the  farming  interest  in  this  neighbourhood 
at  the  present  time,  that  there  is  almost  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  farms  reaching  from  Washington  to  Worthing — 
a  distance  of  eight  miles — now  to  be  let  or  about  to  be 
let."  As  Mr.  Hope,  of  Fenton  Barns,  at  this  time  pithily 
put  it : — "  Corn  Law  Rents,  at  Free  Trade  prices,  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Farmers'  distress."  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
conversion  but  put  the  seal  upon  the  change  now  matured 
in  public  opinion,  and  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in 
Ireland,  which  necessitated  an  instant  relaxation  of  re- 
strictive duties,  furnished  occasion  for  the  measure  of 
1846,  by  which  the  duties  on  imported  cattle  were  re- 
moved, and  after  three  years'  nominal  duty  corn  was  to 
be  admitted  entirely  free.*  So  far  as  the  Farmers  were 
concerned,  the  untaxed  admission  of  butter  and  cheese 
in  i860  completed  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade. 

*  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  Repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of 
Ripon,  who  had  himself  been  the  introducer  of  the  Corn  Law  Bill  of 
1815  into  the  House  of  Commons. 
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The  following  is  the  recapitulation  of  a  detailed 
account  published  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Lattimore,  Farmer,  of 
Wheathamstead,  Herts,  in  the  Alark  Lane  Express, 
December,  1845  : — 

"Account  of  Corn  crops  grown  upon  and  sold  off  Wheatham- 
steadplace  Farm  in  1844,  consisting  of  250  acres  arable  and  21  of 
grass  land.     Total,  271  acres. 

Recapitulation. 

Taking  the  mean  estimate  of  the  consumption  of  the 
Norfolk  labouier  which  gives  the  extra  cost  of  Pro- 
tection upon  his  food  at  £,2  7s.  8d.  per  annum,  it 
will  amount  to  : — 

For  18  labourers,  not  boarded,  at  £1  "js.  8d.    ... 

Allow  2  labourers  extra  for  harvest  work,  at  ;C2  7s.  8d. 
Ditto  10  per  cent,  on  tradesmen's  bills  (^65)  ... 
Ditto  10  per  cent,  on  household  expenses  (say  ;^30o) 
Ditto  for  Rents,  Rates,  and  Tithes  increased  by  Pro- 
tection, say     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     20     o 

Cost  of  Protection  duties  on  cattle  food  (details  given)  204  17 


£ 

s. 

42 

18 

4 

J5 

6 

10 

30 

0 

Total  cost  of  protective  duties         309     o 

Deduct  enhanced  value  of  produce...         ...     96  16 


Total  loss  to  Farmer  on   271   acres  through 

A  "moderate"  Protection  to  agriculture  212    4    4^ 


Thus  it  appears  that  the  loss  upon  271  acres  of  land  in  one  year 
from  Protection  amounted  to  the  sum  of  ;^2i2  4s.  4U\.,  or  15s.  8d, 
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per  acre.  I  anticipate  that  it  will  be  said  to  show  an  unusual  con- 
sumption of  cattle  food  upon  271  acres  of  land  ;  still  it  is  a  correct 
statement  of  facts,  and  upon  the  system  of  stock-feeding  pursued 
upon  this  farm  the  purchases  for  stock  and  cattle  food,  taking  an 
average  of  years,  have  considerably  exceeded  the  amount  realised 
from  the  sales  of  corn  produced  from  the  farm." 


FOR    THE   Farmer   and   Labourer.  6i 
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THE    FARMER   OF   KENT. 

"  The  League,''^  Oct.  i^th,  1843. 

I. 

Good  Farmers,  give  ear,  for  this  tale  is  for  you, 

And  it's  one,  as  you'll  find,  not  too  strange  to  be  true — 

It  relates  to  a  Farmer  of  Kent, 
Who  complained  to  himself,  as  he  walked  out  one  day, 
"  Here  I've  toiled  many  years  on  this  cold  hungry  clay, 
And  what  money  I  had  that's  not  melted  away 

Will  soon  all  be  swallowed  in  Rent." 

II. 
Then  he  went  to  his  Landlord,  and  "  Landlord,"  quoth  he, 
"  That  farm  on  the  hill  has  well-nigh  ruineil  me. 

For  my  capital's  nearly  all  spent  ; 
What  to  do  with  that  soil,  in  these  limes,  I  can't  guess, 
And  the  truth  is,  I'm  now  in  that  state  of  distress, 
That  unless  you  are  willing  to  take  one  half  less 

I  never  can  pay  you  your  Rent." 

III. 
"  Worthy  Farmer,"  the  Landlord  replied,  "  understand 
That  the  one  thing  we  want  is  Protection  for  land — 

We  must  keep  foreign  corn  out  of  Kent  ; 
Come  with  me  to  the  poll,  vote  as  I  shall  advise. 
And  then  open  your  mouth  (but  be  sure  close  your  eyes), 
And  what  good  things  will  drop  in  you'll  see  with  surprise, 

But  pray  say  no  more  about  Rent." 

IV. 

The  Landlord  was  civil,  the  Farmer  obeyed. 
With  his  help  a  monopolist  member  was  made, 

And  straightway  to  Parliament  sent  ; 
Laws  were  passed  to  decree  that  the  poor  man  might  die. 
But  that  food  from  abroad  should  no  starving  wretch  buy, 
"  And  yet,"  said  the  Farmer,  "  no  better  am  I, 

For  my  profit  goes  always  in  Rent." 
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But  in  vain  to  his  Landlord  again  he  complained, 
The  Landlord  said,  knowing  his  object  was  gained, 

"  You  may  quit  if  you  can't  be  content ; 
As  to  lowering  your  farm,  that's  all  fiddle-de-dee, 
(Then  aside)  Don't  you  wish  you  may  get  it  ?  "  said  he, 
"Protection,  you  fool,  was  intended  for  me, 

And  its  use  is  to  keep  up  my  Rent." 


"  Well-a-day,"  said  the  Farmer,  "let  those  laugh  that  win. 
But  I'll  not  be  a  second  time  so  taken  in 

By  monopolist  Landlords  of  Kent ; 
Try  an  old  bird  with  chaff,  and  to  catch  him  you'll  fail, 
I  now  see  through  the  juggle  of  Peel's  sliding  scale — 
Protection's  a  cheat,  and  the  end  of  the  tale 

Is — the  Corn  Laws  mean  nothing  but  Rent  !  " 
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INTRODUCTORY    NOTE 

The  Cobden  Club,  in  its  publications,  has,  for  the 
most  part,  devoted  itself  to  the  scientific,  economic, 
and  historical  defence  of  the  citadel  of  Free  Trade, 
and  to  following-  and  exposing  the  fallacies  of  Pro- 
tection in  all  the  Protean  forms  they  assume  in  its 
modern  developments.  It  has  generally  left  the 
equally  necessary  statistical,  local,  and  personal 
departments  of  the  controversy  to  others. 

But  there  are  occasions  when  it  is  necessary  to 
leave  the  citadel,  sally  into  the  open  field,  and  slay 
a  heretic  as  well  as  refute  a  heresy. 

When  a  prominent  politician,  in  his  protectionist 
propaganda,  has  been  rash  enough,  not  only  to  lay 
himself  open  to  so  crushing  a  reply  to  his  mis- 
statements of  facts,  and  his  consequently  ridiculous 
deductions  from  them,  but  to  point  his  speeches  by 
attacks  upon  a  prominent  member  of  the  committee 
of  the  Cobden  Club,  one  who  is  so  well  able  to 
demolish  his  arguments  and  straighten  out  his 
"  facts  "  as  Mr.  Henry  Vivian,  I  think  that  such  an 
occasion  has  arrived.  And,  speaking  for  the 
Cobden  Club,  I  may  say  that  we  are  glad  that  the 
champion  who  has,  on  this  occasion  at  any  rate, 
overthrown  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  bears  on  his  helm  the 
sign  and  crest  of  the  Cobden  Club. 

Russell  Rea. 


FACT  V.  FICTION 

In  Two  Open  Letters  to  Mr.  F.  E.  SMITH,  M.P., 
from  HENRY  VIVIAN,  M.P. 

FIRST  LETTER 

Dear  Mr.  Smith, — On  November  20th,  1908,  across 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  you  were  good 
enough  to  offer  of  your  own  vohtion  to  discuss  with 
me  "  on  a  proper  occasion  the  whole  issue  as  between 
Free  Trade  and  Protection."  As  you  know,  the 
subject  is  still  one  of  great  public  interest,  and  if, 
with  a  view  of  enabling  you  to  carry  out  your  offer, 
you  could  see  your  way  to  fix  "  a  proper  occasion  " 
at  an  early  date,  I  shall  be  quite  willing  to  do  my 
best  to  meet  your  convenience.  It  is  not,  however, 
upon  this  point  that  I  now  desire  to  address  you. 
My  present  purpose  is  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
number  of  misleading— and,  indeed,  I  think  I  may 
fairly  add  untrue — statements  in  your  speeches  on 
Tariff  Reform.  The  great  dearth  of  debating  power 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Conservative  side 
during  1906  resulted  in  your  speeches  attracting  an 
unusual  degree  of  attention,  particularly  in  the  Liver- 
pool district.  While  congratulating  you  on  this,  I 
venture  to  point  out  that  it  greatly  increases  your 
responsibility  to  the  public  and  puts  on  you  an 
obligation  to  do  your  best  to  see  that  your  undoubted 
speaking  abilities  are  not  used  to  misquote  facts  or 
disseminate  untruths.  I  am  aware  that  every  man 
is  more  or  less  the  victim  of  his  training,  and  that 


in  the  legal  profession  which  you  adorn  it  is  your 
duty  to  put  the  best  face  on  your  client's  case.  In 
the  great  public  issue  involved,  however,  in  the  ques- 
tion of  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  both  sides  have 
the  same  client,  the  public  ;  and  not  only  is  it  not 
our  duty  so  to  arrange  our  facts  as  to  mislead  the 
jury  we  address,  but  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  try 
and  abstain  from  doing  so.  I  must  ask  you  to  forgive 
me  for  presuming  to  address  you  thus,  but  as  I  have 
already,  in  a  speech  at  the  Sun  Hall,  Liverpool,  on 
February  25th,  drawn  your  attention  to  the  points  I 
now  propose  to  cite,  and,  as  no  reply  has  been 
forthcoming  from  you,  I  felt  it  was  due  to  you 
that  I  should  emphasise  the  stigma  under  which  you 
will  lie  if  you  continue  to  circulate  what  I  complain 
of,  without  qualification  or  explanation.  When  your 
political  opponents  have,  in  your  opinion,  circulated 
untruths  or  misused  facts  so  as  to  suggest  an  untruth, 
you  have  not  hesitated  to  compare  them  to  Ananias 
of  old.  Dealing  with  one's  opponents  in  this  manner 
only  inflames  the  passions,  and  I  do  not  propose  to 
follow  your  example,  but  will  simply  call  your  atten- 
tion in  the  clearest  language  to  some  of  your  errors, 
and  rely  on  your  sense  of  honour  to  withdraw  or 
explain.  I  will  not  weary  you  with  all,  but  take 
only  a  few  important  examples. 

I  will  first  give  an  example  of  the  presentation 
by  you  of  facts  which  suggests  what  is  not  true  to 
the  minds  of  your  audience.  In  order  to  expose 
what  you  contend  is  the  failure  of  Free  Trade  as 
compared  with  Protection,  you  submit,  amongst  other 
evidence,    the    following    extract    from    Mr.    Charles 


Booth's  "  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  in  London  " : 
"The  result  of  all  our  inquiries  makes  it  reasonably 
sure  that  one-third  of  the  population  are  on  or  about 
the  line  of  poverty,  or  are  below  it,  having  at  most 
an  income  which,  one  time  with  another,  averages 
2 IS.  or  22S.  for  a  small  family  (or  up  to  25s.  or  26s. 
for  one  of  larger  size),  and  in  many  cases  falling 
below  that  level."  If,  you  suggested,  the  state  of 
things  implied  in  this  quotation  and  in  other  facts 
submitted  "be  true  of  Great  Britain  and  not 
true  of  our  greatest  Protectionist  rivals,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  ask  what  difference  of  circumstances 
or  policy  or  other  fiscal  difference  is  available  as  an 
explanation."  (The  italics  are  mine.)  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  my  present  purpose  to  dispute  the  evidence 
you  submit  as  to  the  poverty  in  our  country.  This 
is  so  great  that  the  question  as  to  whether  you  have 
somewhat  overdrawn  the  picture  is  relatively  unim- 
portant. I  do,  however,  protest  against  your  neglect 
to  present  the  available  facts  of  the  same  kind  con- 
cerning "  our  greatest  Protectionist  rivals,"  which 
would  have  shown  your  audience  that  Protection  has 
not  proved  itself  a  remedy  for  preventing  a  low 
standard  of  life — indeed,  that  as  regards  practically 
all  the  Protectionist  countries  in  Europe,  the  wages 
of  their  workpeople  are  lower,  their  hours  longer,  and 
as  a  rule  their  poverty  more  intense.  This  fact  is  so 
notorious  concerning  such  countries  as  Spain  and 
Italy  that  you  never  even  refer  to  them.  Even  as 
regards  Germany,  whose  position  is  perhaps  more 
nearly  comparable  with  our  own,  whilst  it  may  have 
succeeded  by  its  Insurance  scheme  and  other  forms 


of  State  and  Municipal  action  in  cutting  off  or  keep- 
ing away  from  the  public  gaze  certain  aspects  of 
poverty  which  we  have  in  this  country,  the  evidence 
we  have  very  strongly  supports  the  contention  that 
her  working  people  as  a  whole  have  not  won  under 
Protection  as  good  a  standard  of  life  as  prevails  in 
this  country. 

I  am  not  for  the  moment  concerned  with  trying 
to  prove  that  the  failure  of  Germany  to  reach  our 
standard  is  due  to  her  Protective  policy.  I  merely 
say  that  if  you  had  presented  the  facts  for  Germany 
corresponding  to  the  facts  you  present  for  England 
on  this  point,  your  case  for  Protection  as  a  remedy 
for  poverty  and  a  low  standard  of  life  would 
have  failed.  For  example,  you  might  have  put 
side  by  side  with  Mr.  Booth's  figures  the  facts 
that,  according  to  the  "  Official  Wages  Tables  of 
the  German  Imperial  Insurance  Bureau  for  igoo," 
"  the  average  earnings  of  over  six  million  workers 
only  amounted  to  14s.  2d.  a  week  ;  four  millions,  or 
two-thirds,  earning  less  than  15s.  a  week;  over  85 
per  cent,  earning  less  than  £1  a  week."  It  would, 
no  doubt,  be  quite  as  reliable  to  generalise  from 
these  facts,  which  apply  to  six  million  German 
workers,  and  say  that  they  show  that  85  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  German  workpeople  earn  less  than  £1  di 
week,  as  it  is  to  generalise  from  Mr.  Booth's  figures, 
which  concern  London  alone,  and  apply  them  to  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain.  To  retail,  as  you  did  to 
your  audience  at  Chatham,  a  number  of  distressing 
facts  concerning  poverty  in  this  country,  thus  enlist- 
ing their  sympathy  and  feeling,  and  then,  without 


establishing  any  kind  of  connection  by  an  appeal 
either  to  reason,  authority,  or  experience,  invite  them 
to  take  your  all-powerful  "pill"  of  Protection,  is 
really  to  degrade  the  political  advocate  to  the  level 
of  a  medicinal  quack.  I  cannot,  in  the  space  of  a 
single  letter,  deal  as  fully  as  I  should  like  with  this 
point,  but  I  do  submit  to  you  one  or  two  opinions 
of  some  weight  which  go  to  show  that  your  presenta- 
tion of  this  case  is  one-sided,  and  the  conclusion  you 
invited  your  audience  and  your  readers  to  come  to  is 
without  justification. 

Our  Consul-General  at  Berlin  not  long  ago  re- 
ported that  "  No  statistical  proofs  are  necessary  to 
show  the  prejudicial  influence  exercised  by  the  Ger- 
man Protective  duties  on  the  national  prosperity  of 
Germany."  This  is  evident  from  the  increased  cost 
of  most  necessaries  of  life.  "  It  is  just  the  poorest 
part  of  the  population  which  has  been  most  heavily 
burdened  by  this  policy."  Again,  our  Consul  at 
Dusseldorf  (Germany)  reports  to  us :  "  The  main 
features  of  the  year  1908  were  bad  prices,  and,  in 
consequence,  want  of  employment,  or  at  least  less 
employment,  and  generally  less  wages  for  the  em- 
ployees. .  .  .  The  unemployed  question  has  become 
a  burning  one  .  .  .  everyone  was  obliged  to  restrict 
his  household  expenses,  and  the  home  markets  became 
as  depressed  as  they  possibly  could  be." 

You  lead  those  who  read  your  speech  to  believe 
that  these  things  were  "not  true  of  our  greatest  Pro- 
tectionist rivals."  Professor  Marshall,  the  eminent 
economist,  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  a  prolonged 
study  of  the  subject,  that,  "In  spite  of  Germany's 


vast  technical  advances,  in  spite  of  the  growing 
energy  of  her  people,  in  spite  of  the  development  of 
German  iron  ores,  while  those  of  England  are  run- 
ning short,  I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  the  real  wages 
of  the  German  are  increasing  less  rapidly  than  those 
of  the  Englishman,  and  that  if  Germany  abandoned 
Protection,  which  has  now  no  considerable  service  to 
render  her,  the  wages  of  the  German  would  rise  a 
great  deal.  To  hazard  a  bold  guess,  I  should  expect 
them  to  rise  by  about  one-fifth." 

Surely  with  such  evidence  accessible  it  is  more 
than  bold  of  you  to  continue  to  lead  your  readers 
to  believe  that  poverty,  low  wages,  etc.,  are  the 
consequence  of  Free  Trade,  and  do  not  prevail  with 
our  "  greatest  Protectionist  rivals." 

Again,  in  order  to  convey  the  impression  that  a 
Free  Trade  system  produced  unemployment  in  this 
country,  whilst  Protection  gave  abundant  employ- 
ment to  our  rivals,  you  quote  in  your  speech  (which 
was  delivered  on  March  26th,  1909,  and  revised  later 
by  you),  from  a  report  of  the  British  Commercial 
Agent  in  the  U.S.A.,  "That  in  1905  all  branches  of 
trade  and  industry  of  this  country  were  more  busily 
engaged  than  in  any  previous  periods  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States."  Why  did  you  select,  when 
speaking  in  1909,  a  report  for  1905  ?  Were  you 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  reports  for  succeedmg 
years  were  already  published,  and  that  some  of  them 
told  an  entirely  different  story .?  Failing  the  official 
report,  the  columns  of  your  Tariff  Reform  organs 
would  have  enlightened  you.  For  example,  the 
Morning  Post  on  April  8th,   1908,  pointed  out  that 
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"  More  than  4,750,000  mechanics  and  labourers  are 
now  unemployed  in  the  United  States."  "  There  is 
also  a  general  decrease  in  wages  of  20  per  cent." 
Or,  later  still,  the  Times  of  October  2nd,  1908, 
pointed  out  that  in  the  U.S.A.  "The  total  number  of 
persons  unemployed  entirely,  or  in  part,  in  the 
country  cannot  be  less  than  from  three  to  four  mil- 
lions." Why  did  you  not  present  these  later  facts  to 
your  Chatham  audience }  Such  methods  may  be  ex- 
cused in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  speaker,  but  are 
really  unpardonable  in  the  case  of  one,  like  yourself, 
accustomed  to  weigh  evidence  with  care  and  give 
each  part  its  true  value. 

You  also  proposed  a  tax  on  motor  cars  and  parts, 
which  you  thought  might  possibly  keep  out  half  the 
present  imports  of  motor  cars,  and  if  it  did,  you  say 
in  your  speech  that  it  would  probably  result  in  addi- 
tional employment  for  20,000  men,  at  iJ^i  a  week,  m 
making  the  cars  so  excluded.  Do  you  then  deny, 
what  Mr.  Balfour  said  was  a  "  mathematical  cer- 
tainty "  which  "  did  not  admit  of  controversy,"  that 
goods  are  paid  for  by  goods  or  their  equivalent  ?  If 
you  do  not  deny  this  theory,  which  is  accepted  by 
every  competent  thinker  on  the  subject,  how  can  you 
bring  yourself  to  keep  from  your  audience  and  readers 
the  fact  that  whilst  you  might  possibly  create  for  a 
time  employment  for  motor  car  workers,  you  diminish 
the  market  for  those  now  engaged  in  this  country 
making  the  goods  which  go  to  pay  for  the  cars  ?  In 
short,  as  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  put  it,  is  not  the  claim 
that  the  policy  you  recommend  will  make  more  em- 
ployment mere  "  quackery  1 " 


Hitherto  I  have  confined  myself  to  showing  how 
you  have,  in  my  opinion,  used  facts  in  a  misleading 
manner.  I  now  invite  your  attention  to  statements 
which  are  absolutely  untrue  in  themselves.  In  the 
Birkenhead  News  of  October  7th,  1909,  you  are  re- 
ported as  saying  "  That  the  markets  of  all  the  im- 
portant countries  being  closed  to  us,  only  a  neg- 
ligible quantity  remained  outside  the  Colonies.  The 
Colonial  market  we  still  have  access  to."  What  are 
the  facts  ?  I  quote,  in  order  to  absolutely  avoid 
even  the  semblance  of  partisanship  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  figures,  from  an  article  in  the  Statist  of 
February  12th,  page  315:  "It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  period  from  1903  to  1909  the  great  ex- 
pansion in  our  exports  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures  has  been  to  foreign  countries,  and  that 
the  expansion  in  exports  to  our  own  Colonies  have 
been  relatively  small.  To  foreign  countries  the  ex- 
pansion has  been  nearly  40  per  cent,  in  the  six  years, 
to  India  and  to  the  Colonies  the  increase  has  been 
only  14^  per  cent."  The  following  figures  taken 
from  the  Statist  show  the  exports  of  produce  and 
manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  :  — 

EXPORTS  OF  PRODUCE  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  U.K. 

To  Foreign  To  India  and 

Countries.  Colonies. 

Year.                                                 %  oi  %  oi             Total 

£                 Total.  £                Total.                 £ 

1909      251,120,000       66.4  127,259,000       336  378,379,000 

1905      250,339,000       66.4  126,765,000       33.6  377,104,000 

1907      287,891,000       67.6  138,144,000       32.4  426,035,000 

1906      254,234,000       67.7  121,341,000       32.3  375.575.000 

1905      216,379,000       65.6  113,438,000       34.4  329,817,000 

1904      188,773,000       62.8  111,938,000       37.2  300,711,000 

1903      179,653,000       61.8  111,147,000       38.2  290.800,000 
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With  these  facts  before  you,  how  do  you  defend 
your  assertion  ?  I  will  only  trouble  you  with  one 
more  point,  which  seems  to  me  the  most  unpardon- 
able of  all.  Your  boldness  seems  to  carry  you  on 
until  you  become  almost  abandoned  in  the  use  of 
words  to  justify  your  case.  In  your  Chatham 
speech  you  said:  "Perhaps,  gentlemen,  as  we  are 
always  accused  of  economic  heresy,  I  may  appeal  at 
this  point  to  one  of  the  fathers  of  political  economy, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  who  said :  '  A  country  cannot  be 
expected  to  renounce  the  power  of  taxing  foreigners 
unless  the  foreigners  will  in  return  practise  towards 
themselves  the  same  forbearance.  The  only  mode 
in  which  a  country  can  save  itself  from  being  a  loser 
by  the  revenue  duties  imposed  by  other  countries 
on  its  commodities,  is  to  impose  corresponding 
revenue  duties  on  theirs.'  Now  mark  (you  say)  how 
our  experience  confirms  Mill's  prescience."  What 
other  conclusion  could  your  working-class  audience 
at  Chatham,  or  the  readers  of  your  published  speech, 
draw  from  this  than  that  Mill  was  in  sympathy  with 
what  is  now  the  Tariff  Reform  position,  and  that 
this  quotation,  given  without  explanation,  went  to 
support  that  conclusion.  As  indicated  in  the  words 
I  have  emphasised,  Mill  in  this  sentence  was  refer- 
ring to  revenue  duties  only,  and  as  you  must  know 
perfectly  well,  revenue  duties  do  not  conflict  with 
Free  Trade  principles.  A  leading  feature  of  the  pro- 
posals you  and  other  Tariff  Reformers  seek  to  secure 
public  approval  for  is  the  substitution  of  -protective 
duties  for  revenue  duties.  How,  then,  can  you  bring 
yourself  to  continue  to  circulate  a  quotation  from  a 
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great  economist's  work  as  being  in  defence  of  your 
theory,  when  the  intention  of  its  author,  as  judged 
either  by  the  sentence  itself  or  coupled  with  the 
context,  was  to  condemn  your  principles  and  defend 
the  non-protective  system  of  taxation  ?  It  is  charit- 
able to  assume  that  you  took  your  quotation  just  as 
it  appears  in  the  "  Tariff  Reform  Handbook  for 
Speakers,"  without  reading  your  Mill,  a  course  I 
would  strongly  advise  you  not  to  follow  in  future 
when  making  up  your  speeches.  If  you  had  read 
Mill,  as  I  trust  you  will  now  see  your  way  to  do,  you 
will  find  that  a  few  sentences  before  he  used  the 
words  you  quoted  he  says :  "  A  protecting  duty  can 
never  be  a  cause  of  gain  but  always  and  necessarily 
of  loss  to  the  country  imposing  it  just  so  far  as 
it  is  efficacious  to  its  end!'  Again,  the  very  next 
sentence  to  the  one  you  quoted  reads :  "  Only  it  [the 
country  imposing  revenue  duties]  must  take  care  that 
those  duties  be  not  so  high  as  ...  to  put  an  end 
to  the  importation  altogether,  causing  the  article  to 
be  made  either  at  home  or  imported  from  another 
and  dearer  market." 

In  other  words,  the  revenue  duty  implied  in  the 
sentence  quoted  by  you  must,  according  to  Mill,  on 
no  account  be  used  to  achieve  the  main  object  you 
have  in  view  in  your  speech,  viz.  to  cause  the  article 
to  be  "  made  at  home,"  and  yet  you  do  not  hesitate 
to  use  the  name  of  Mill  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey 
the  idea  that  he  favours  your  principles.  Tariff  Re- 
formers have  doile  strange  things  in  order  to  win 
votes,  but  this  action  of  yours,  due,  I  am  sure, 
to    ignorance    rather   than   intention,    exceeds    any- 


thing  which  has  been  brought  to  my  knowledge.  I 
hope  and  believe  that,  now  your  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  your  blunder,  you  will  in  justice  to  your- 
self, as  well  as  to  the  name  of  an  eminent  man  who 
devoted  much  of  life  to  proving  that  the  policy  you 
are  now  advocating  was  wrong,  cause  the  copies  of 
the  speech  you  are  circulating  to  be  amended. — ■ 
Yours  faithfully,  Henry  ViVlAN. 

House  of  Commons,  March  17th,  19 10. 

SECOND    LETTER 

Dear  Mr.  Smith, — On  April  13th,  in  the  Sun 
Hall,  Liverpool,  you  replied  to  my  criticism  of  your 
Tariff  Reform  speeches.  According  to  the  Liverpool 
Courier  you  gave  a  "  conclusive  answer "  and  a 
"  stinging  retort  to  Mr.  Vivian."  It  is  only  to  be 
expected  therefore  that  I  should  make  some  reply. 
In  the  course  of  your  address  you  prefaced  some 
personal  observations  not  very  complimentary  to 
myself  by  the  remark  that  you  did  not  wish  to  hurt 
my  feelings.  I  assure  you  that  you  have  not  done 
so.  My  feelings  would  have  been  hurt  if  you  had 
shown  your  audience  that  I  had  contrived  to  support 
my  case  by  statements  which  I  knew  to  be  untrue. 
As  it  is,  I  do  not  find  that  you  challenge  one  single 
fact  I  alleged  as  distinguished  from  matters  of 
opinion.  I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  your  feelings,  but  I 
am  compelled  to  point  out  that  you  make  no  with- 
drawal of  your  assertion  "That  the  market  of  all 
the  important  countries  being  closed  to  us,  only  a 
negligible  quantity  remained  outside  the  Colonies," 
or  of  what  was  in  substance  a  claim  that  John  Stuart 
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Mill  was  favourably  disposed  to  "your  policy  of 
Tariff  Reform,"  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I 
proved  in  the  most  definite  way  that  on  these  two 
points  you  were  wrong.  I  gather  that  on  the  general 
question  you  are  willing  to  reply  to  me  further  at 
Westminster  some  day,  but  surely  it  is  not  right  to 
put  off  a  day  longer  than  is  possible  the  recall  of 
what  I  presume  you  do  not  dispute  are  inaccurate 
statements  made  by  you  on  important  points.  In  a 
court  of  law  you  would,  as  you  know,  be  compelled 
to  drop  statements  so  unfounded  at  once.  Why 
should  you  submit  yourself  to  a  less  rigid  standard 
of  truth  and  conduct  when  presenting  issues  in  which 
the  public  interests  are  involved,  than  when  purely 
private  interests  are  at  stake  ?  Again,  it  is  quite  a 
small  matter,  but  it  illustrates  what  appears  to  be  an 
unfortunate  characteristic  with  you,  the  neglect  of 
accuracy.  You  say,  apparently  by  way  of  complaint, 
that  I  should  venture  to  visit  your  constituency  ;  that 
you  "  have  spoken  several  times "  in  my  constitu- 
ency, and,  so  far  as  you  know,  "  you  have  never  even 
mentioned  "  my  name. 

Have  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  visited  Birkenhead 
and  made  a  single  political  speech  since  I  have  been 
candidate  or  Member  without  attacking  me  ?  Why, 
you  carried  it  right  up  to  the  day  of  the  poll,  when 
you  declared  that  "  Vivian  was  a  beaten  man,"  and 
that  "  Traitors  ought  to  be  turned  out."  I  do  not 
complain  of  your  visiting  Birkenhead  and  controvert- 
ing my  arguments.  If  I  am  wrong  it  is  well  you 
should  do  so  ;  but  I  do  venture  to  suggest  that  you 
should   reflect   a   little   on   vour   own   record   in   the 
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matter  of  accuracy  before  again  labelling  your  politi- 
cal opponents  with  the  odious  term  "Ananias." 

I  now  pass  to  the  substance  of  your  latest  speech, 
which  is  said  to  be  a  "  conclusive  answer  "  to  me. 
You  say,  "We  have  in  England  i,j 00,000  paupers, 
maintained  by  those  of  us  who  pay  our  own  way  at 
an  annual  cost  of  17  millions  (shame)."  I  do  not 
know  where  your  number  is  taken  from,  but  have  no 
doubt  that,  coupled  with  some  explanation  by  you  as 
to  time  and  place,  it  is  correct.  Surely  such  a  figure 
should  not  be  used  in  the  way  in  which  you  used  it 
without  some  analysis  ?  The  return  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  of  July  ist,  1909,  showed  that 
there  were  in  England  and  Wales  904,028  paupers 
of  all  kinds.  Of  these  242,546  were  children  and 
115,163  were  insane;  of  the  remaining  546,319, 
which  included  men  and  women,  412,133  were  "  non- 
ablebodied,"  most  of  them  probably  very  aged  and 
crippled,  leaving  134,186  men  and  women  ablebodicd 
paupers.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  further  analysis 
even  of  these  last  figures  would  give  us  a  greatly 
reduced  number  for  possible  workers.  I  take  it  that 
it  is  not  intended  to  increase  employment  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  draw  into  the  workshops  the  insane,  the 
children,  and  the  crippled  paupers,  although  with  Mr. 
Bigland's  v/onder-working  scheme  of  one  man  find- 
ing work  for  five,  one  never  knows  where  Tariff 
Reform  is  likely  to  land  us.  Don't  you  see  how 
different  the  picture  would  be  if  an  analysis  of  your 
million  odd  paupers  were  given  .^  I  find  thiit  tiic 
return  referred  to  shows  that  whereas  our  paupers 
were  38  per  1,000  in  1872,  the  great  and  prosperous 
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year  since  which,  according  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  we 
have  made  no  real  progress,  in  1908  they  were  25 
per  1,000,  or  a  drop  of  30  per  cent.  This  is  a  fact 
worth  noting. 

In  reply  to  my  point  that  in  international  ex- 
change goods  must  be  paid  for  with  goods  or  their 
equivalent,  you  say,  "I  never  supposed  they  must  be 
paid  for  with  words."  Perhaps  not ;  but  if  you  admit 
that  international  trade  is  an  exchange,  which  your 
colleague,  Mr.  Bigland,  denies,  how  do  you  defend 
your  claim  that  by  taxing  imported  motor  cars,  thus 
keeping  out,  as  you  think,  possibly  half  the  present 
import,  you  will  make  additional  work  for  20,000 
people  in  this  country  ?  The  people  engaged  in 
making  the  goods  which  now  go  out  in  exchange  for 
the  cars  will  surely  not  have  this  function  to  per- 
form. The  Free  Trader  believes  that  cars  should 
be  made  in  England  if  they  can  be  made  here  best, 
but  suggests  that  the  customers  who  pay  should  be 
the  judges  of  this,  not  a  State  official.  This  ensures 
on  the  whole  that  international  as  well  as  national 
trade  will  take  place  under  conditions  which  give 
the  buyer  the  best  and  most  for  his  money,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  not  lessening  the  volume  of  demand 
for  labour.  It  also  keeps  our  workers  and  employers 
up  to  date  by  making  efficiency  the  test.  The  motor 
industry,  strange  to  say,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
instances  of  the  healthy  effect  of  Free  Trade.  The 
Morning  Post  (a  leading  Tariff  Reform  organ)  told 
us  a  short  time  ago  that,  "As  far  as  the  Eastern 
hemisphere  is  concerned,  the  heart  of  the  motoring 
industry  has  shifted  wholly  from  France  to  Britain." 
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To-day,  if  you  wish  to  be  a  very  fashionable  French- 
man, it  is  the  thing  to  possess  a  British-built  motor 
car.  The  pioneer  British  motor  factory  is  supplying 
machines  by  hundreds  to  France,  but  even  so,  it  can 
keep  pace  only  with  a  comparatively  small  percent- 
age of  the  orders  offered  from  that  country. 

"  I  affirm,"  you  said  on  the  question  of  taxing 
the  foreigner,  "  that  the  majority  of  the  classical 
economists  in  England  have  assented  to  this  view 
that  some  compensation  can  be  obtained  from 
foreigners  for  the  use  of  our  market.  What  is 
possible  is  to  shift  a  considerable  burden  of  taxation 
on  the  foreigner  in  the  manner  in  which  for  the  last 
thirty  years  they  have  been  shifting  considerable 
burdens  on  us."  Will  you  give  a  sample  list  of  the 
classical  English  economists  who  hold  this  view  ? 
Some  fourteen  of  the  leading  economists  of  the 
country,  including  Professor  C.  F.  Bastable,  Professor 
Edgeworth,  Professor  Conner,  Professor  Marshall, 
Professor  Nicholson,  and  Professor  Smart,  in  1903 
issued  a  manifesto  in  defence  of  Free  Trade  in  the 
course  of  which  they  said  :  "  It  is  very  improbable 
that  a  tax  on  food  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom would  result  in  an  equivalent — or  more  than 
equivalent — rise  in  wages.  The  result  which  may  be 
anticipated  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  tax  is  a 
lowering  of  the  real  remuneration  of  labour.  The 
injury  which  the  British  consumer  would  receive  from 
an  import  tax  on  wheat  might  be  slightly  reduced  in 
the  possible,  but,  under  existing  conditions,  very  im- 
probable, event  of  a  small  portion  of  the  burden 
being  thrown  permanently  on  the  foreign  producer." 
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Professor  Marshall,  in  his  Memorandum  on  the 
subject,  said :  "  It  is  my  opinion  that,  in  nearly  all 
important  cases,  they  [taxes  on  imports]  are  borne 
almost  exclusively  by  the  consumer."  "  Possibly 
Germany  and  even  Austria-Hungary  may  be  able  to 
throw  a  small  part  of  the  burden  of  their  import 
duties  on  countries  lying  to  the  east  of  them.  And 
yet  Germany  cannot  throw  on  England  any  share  of 
the  burden  of  her  own  import  duties.  And  what  is 
true  of  Germany  with  regard  to  England  is  true  of 
England  with  regard  to  the  whole  Western  world. 
There  is  thus  no  considerable  exception  to  the  rule 
that  England  has  now  to  pay  the  burden  of  her  own 
import  duties." 

Do  you  know  of  anything  comparable  in  weight 
and  numbers  with  this  testimony  issued  by  English 
economists  to  justify  your  affirmation  ?  If  not,  ought 
you  to  make  the  claim  you  do  ?  Quite  apart  from 
the  opinion  of  economists,  experience  is  practically 
universal  against  your  contention.  The  effect  of  the 
German  corn  duty  is  notorious.  Even  in  the  United 
States,  where  one  would  have  thought  taxes  on  com, 
meat,  and  similar  articles,  could  have  the  least  in- 
jurious effect  because  of  the  enormous  agricultural 
areas  within  its  own  boundary,  the  taxes  on  im- 
ports are  being  felt  very  severely.  Messrs.  Bache 
and  Co.,  the  well-known  New  York  Bankers,  recently 
pointed  out  in  a  circular  that  "  The  protest  and  dis- 
satisfaction among"  the  people  at  the  high  cost  of 
living  continues.  This  cost  had  steadily  risen  for 
the  last  twenty  years  and  has  grown  to  huge  figures. 
A  pampered  class,  the  political  rulers,  big  and  little. 
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are  daily  adding  to  the  expense  of  living,  through 
high  salaries,  wasteful  contracts,  and  graft  generally, 
thus  helping  to  sap  the  incomes  of  millions  of  toilers. 
These  rulers  are  the  drones  who  infest  the  hives, 
steal  the  honey,  and  monopolise  the  pleasures  at  the 
expense  of  the  millions  of  sober  workers  who  slave 
from  morning  to  night  without  adequate  compensa- 
tion or  share  of  the  joy  of  living." 

In  a  leading  article  the  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chrojticle  of  New  York  says :  "  The  object 
of  these  protective  duties  is  to  shut  out  foreign  pro- 
ducts, and  the  tendency  and  effect  is  to  raise  the 
level  of  prices  at  home.  Every  householder  can 
testify  to  the  fact  that  he  has  to  pay  more  for 
practically  all  articles  of  food  he  buys  than  at 
any  time  since,  perhaps,  the  Civil  War.  In  these 
circumstances  the  lot  of  the  wage-earner,  with 
his  limited  stipend,  is  a  particularly  hard  one. 
Take  the  case  of  wheat  and  flour,  the  constituents 
of  bread — '  the  staff  of  life.'  Speculators  have  run 
up  the  price  to  inordinate  figures,  and  are  holding 
it  there.  In  the  interest  of  the  entire  community 
we  will  make  the  bold  suggestion  that  wheat,  at 
least,  should  be  put  on  the  free  list." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York,  recently 
said  in  an  article:  "Underlying  the  superficial  cur- 
rent of  business  there  is  still  the  tremendous  problem 
of  the  high  cost  of  living.  It  is  the  explanation  of 
dulness  in  many  lines  of  business.  It  is  the  cause  of 
the  broad  unrest  among  the  workers."  , 

Mr.  Byron  Holt,  in  the  April  number  of  Every- 
body s   Magazine,    New   York,    said:    "In   the   past 


thirteen  years  the  cost  of  Hving  in  the  States  has 
advanced  more  than  6i  per  cent.  In  the  past  eigh- 
teen months  it  has  advanced  19^  per  cent.,  in  the 
past  year  ii'2  per  cent.,  and  in  the  past  four  months 
7'4  per  cent."  The  figures  are  based  upon  the  prices 
of  ninety-six  articles  in  general  consumption.  He 
says :  "  To  some  these  figures  mean  longer  hours  of 
work,  shorter  rations,  to  others  starvation  or  shame, 
to  others  loss  of  income  and  profits,  to  still  others 
loss  of  power." 

The  Hon,  Sydney  Fisher,  the  Canadian  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  in  the  course  of  an  address  at  the 
Canadian  Club  of  Ottawa,  said :  "  The  statement  was 
made  the  other  day  in  Chicago  by  a  representative  of 
English  labour  that  the  English  labourer  could  buy 
his  daily  bread  in  London,  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
and  Manchester  cheaper  than  the  Chicago  labourer 
could  buy  his  in  Chicago.  The  statement  was  abso- 
lutely true,  and  I  can  emphasise  it  a  little  further  by 
telling  you  that  the  householders  in  London,  Liver- 
pool and  these  other  large  cities  in  England,  can 
buy  their  bread  (made  out  of  Canadian  wheat)  con- 
siderably cheaper  than  the  householders  in  Ottawa, 
Montreal,  or  Toronto  can  buy  their  bread  made  out 
of  the  same  wheat." 

On  the  back  of  the  flour  contracts  issued  by 
Joseph  Rank,  Ltd.,  flour  millers  and  Tariff  Re- 
formers, of  Hull,  to  their  British  customers,  these 
words  appear  :  "  Should  a  duty  on  wheat  be  imposed, 
repealed,  or  varied,  the  price  per  cwt.  of  all  flour 
delivered  under  this  contract  is  at  once  to  be  in- 
creased or  reduced  by  the  said  amount  as  the  altera- 
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tion  of  the  duty  per  cwt.  on  wheat  whether  the  wheat 
used  in  its  manufacture  shall  have  been  affected  by 
such  alteration  or  not !  " 

Again,  take  the  Western  Morjting  News  (a 
Tariff  Reform  organ),  which  some  time  ago,  by  way 
of  apology  for  using  foreign-made  paper,  said :  "  The 
fact  is  that  up  to  about  fifteen  months  ago  all  the 
paper  used  in  printing  in  this  office  was  British-made. 
Something  very  like  a  '  ring '  among  British  paper- 
makers  at  that  time  put  up  the  price  of  British-made 
paper  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  impossible  to 
continue  to  buy  from  them  without  a  serious  addi- 
tion to  the  cost  of  production  of  this  paper.  English 
newspaper  proprietors,  therefore,  in  order  to  protect 
themselves,  were  forced  to  import  paper  from  abroad 
so  long  as  the  operations  of  the  paper-makers'  com- 
bination continued  to  maintain  the  price  of  British- 
made  paper  at  a  prohibitive  price." 

With  this  kind  of  evidence,  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception,  how  can  you  continue  to  assert  that  the 
Tariff  Reform  programme,  with  its  attempt  to  ex- 
clude foreign  products  and  its  taxation  of  corn  and 
meat  and  dairy  produce,  will  "  shift  a  considerable 
burden  of  taxation  on  the  foreigner."  Where  and 
what  is  your  case  ?  Where  is  the  evidence,  or  what 
is  the  authority  on  which  you  base  your  contention  ? 
Are  we  not  entitled  to  some  better  proof  from  one 
who,  in  effect,  openly  proclaims  himself,  as  you  did 
in  your  speech,  a  political  success  ? 

"  We  are  going,"  you  say,  "  to  import  more  and 
more   untaxed   raw  material,   and   we   are  going  to 
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export  more  and  more  manufactured  goods  made  by 
the  working  men  of  this  country." 

Are  not  practically  all  the  articles  we  export 
made  by  the  working  men  of  this  country  ?  And 
what  do  you  mean  by  raw  material  ?  The  Tariff 
"  Reform "  Commission,  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
scientific  scheme  for  a  Tariff  Reform  Government, 
proposes  a  2s.  per  quarter  duty  on  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
rye  and  maize;  flour  25s.  a  ton;  animals  and  meat, 
dairy  produce,  poultry,  eggs,  potatoes,  hay  and  straw 
5  to  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Such  things  make  a 
large  proportion  of  our  present  imports.  Are  they 
not  the  raw  material  of  the  home,  and  if  not  why 
not  ?  We  say  they  are,  and  that  you  propose  to  tax 
them.  Your  party  won  many  agricultural  seats  by 
the  promise  of  taxes  on  these  articles,  but  you  seldom 
refer  to  them  in  your  addresses ;  you  appear  to 
prefer  to  talk  about  cycles  and  motor  cars.  Farmers 
and  agricultural  landlords  do  not  support  Tariff  Re- 
form because  they  hope  you  will  tax  cycles  and  motor 
cars. 

You  ask  how  it  is  we  free  importers  never  "  deal 
with  the  admitted  and  humiliating  breakdown "  of 
Mr.  Cobden's  predictions.  Don't  you  think  you 
might  on  this  point  usefully  spend  a  little  time  in 
reading  up  the  "  predictions  "  of  your  Tariff  Reform 
leaders,  made  only  six  or  seven  years  ago  ?  Seldom 
has  experience  falsified  the  predictions  of  a  political 
party  more  strikingly. 

Speaking  at  Newcastle  on  October  20th,  1903, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  said:  "It  is  to  our  exports,  I  will 
not  say  entirely,  but  it  is  mainly  to  our  exports  that 
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we  must  look  for  the  test  of  the  progress  of  our 
trade."  Then,  taking  the  great  boom  year  of  1872 
as  his  starting-point,  he  sought  to  show  that  our 
export  trade  was  practically  stagnant,  warning  us 
that  unless  we  promptly  adopted  Tariff  Reform  our 
fate  was  sealed.     These  were  his  figures : — 


i8;3 
1883 

1893 

igo2 


Exports  in 
millions  of  £. 

..  255 

, . .  240 

..  218 

..  283 


"  Look,"  cried  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  "  whilst  our 
population  has  increased  30  per  cent,  our  export 
trade  has  increased  only  7j^  per  cent."  Even  whilst 
he  was  speaking  his  case  was  vanishing,  as  the 
following  figures  show  : — • 


Exports  in 

millions  of  £ 

1903   .. 

. . .      290 

1904    .. 

...       300 

1905    .. 

...       320 

1 906    . . 

•••     375 

190;    .. 

..  *426 

1908     .. 

•••     377 

1909   .. 

•••     378 

*  Eq 

ual  to  50 

per  cen 

t.  increase  on  i<. 

02. 

Did  ever  a  system  vindicate  itself  by  the  test  of 
its  opponents  more  completely  or  promptly.? 


There  was  a  drop  during  the  slump  of  1908,  but 
the  end  of  1909  saw  a  revival,  and  19 10  promises 
to  be  another  record  exceeding  that  of  1907. 

At  Greenock,  October  7th,  1903,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
said:  "The  argument  which  I  use,  and  which  I  defy 
the  Glasgow  Herald  to  contradict — (cheers) — is  that 
since  these  tariffs  were  raised  against  us  our  exports 
to  the  countries  which  raised  them  have  been  con- 
tinuously decreasing." 

Again,  he  said :  "  While  our  exports  to  them  have 
continually  been  decreasing,  their  exports  to  us  have 
been  continually  increasing." 

What  are  the  facts  ? 
Exports  of  British  Merchandise  in  Millions 
OF  Pounds. 


Six  countries  with 
high  tariffs :  Ger- 
many,  France, 
Russia,  Italy, 
Austria,  and 
Spain     ... 

The  United  States 

Other  Foreign 
Countries 

Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand  ... 

India 

Other  British  Pos- 
sessions 


1904 


1905 


igcG 


1907 


Per- 
centage 
Increase 


63 
20-2 


68.7 

23-9 


80.8 

27-7 


89-5 

30-9 


58 
53 


102.5     123.7     1457     158.350.3 


34-2 
40-6 


35-2 
42.9 


41-3 
45.1 


49.9 
52.1 


45 
28 


31. 1       36-3       34.8       35-4    13-8 


Our  exports  to   Germany  alone  have   increased 
69  per  cent,  in  four  years,  whilst  our  imports  have 
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grown  by  20  per  cent;  only.  We  export  in  manu- 
factured goods  per  head  of  the  population  £6  I2s., 
Germany  £t,  8s.,  France  ;^3  2s.,  U.S.A.  £i  i8s. 
Surely  it  is  not  the  Free  Trade  party  at  which  your 
charge  of  falsified  predictions  should  be  levelled. 
You  said  at  your  meeting :  "  Mr.  McKinley  in- 
troduced a  tariff  which  has  done  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  injure  our  greatest  staple  industries." 
Which  are  the  great  staple  industries  you  referred 
to  ?  The  McKinley  tariff  was  specially  directed 
against  the  tin-plate  trade.     With  what  result  ? 

Our  average  exports  of  tin-plates  have  been  as 
follows : — 

1 88 1  to  1890  ...  6%  million  boxes. 
1 89 1  to  1900  ...  7  million  boxes. 
1 90 1  to  1906  ...  8^  million  boxes. 
1907  to  1908     ...     g}4.  million  boxes. 

This  gives  practically  a  50  per  cent,  increase. 

America  was  our  largest  customer  for  tin-plates 
before  the  new  tariff ;  she  is  our  largest  customer 
to-day. 

Or  take  from  the  return  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons (1904-8) the  value  of  tin-plates  exported: 

I. — Froin  the  United  Kingdom. 

To  the  To  all  other 

Years  United  States  destinations. 

1904  ...     i:890,4o6     ...     ;^3,705,i62 

1905  ...    £796,626    ...    £3,770,35^ 

1906  ...     ;^797,o64     ...     A.  1 39,804 

1907  ...     ;^833,88o     ...     i:5,o83,224 

1908  ...    £885,359     ...     £4,sg4'7^6 
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II. — From  the  United  States. 

Years  (ended                 To  the  To  all  other 

30th  June).          United  Kingdom.  destinations. 

1904  ...         Nil.          ...  i^63,944 

1905  ...         ;^43          ...  ;^i  83,459 

1906  ...       ;^i,867       ...  ;£'i96,83i 

1907  ...          Nil.          ...  ;^i6i,782 

1 908  . . .  Not  available  . . .  £'2'j2,'j^'j 


It  is  obvious  that,  whilst  not  shutting  us  out,  she 
has  shut  herself  in,  and  that  in  our  home  market  she 
is  not  in  the  running. 

Is  it  iron  and  steel  goods  1  For  I  fmd  that  in 
1908  the  exports  were: 

Great  Britain     ... 
Germany... 

U.S.A 

France 

Is  it  cotton  manufactures .'' 
1908  the  exports  were: 

Great  Britain 
Germany... 
France     ... 
America 


i^90 ,000,000 

^50,000,000 

^40,000,000 

i^9,ooo,ooo 

For   I  find  that  in 


;£"9  5, 000,000 
£  1 9,000,000 
i^  1 2,000,000 

;£"  5, 000,000 


Or  is  it  shipping  ?  Surely  it  cannot  be,  for  we  do 
half  the  whole  world's  shipping  trade. 

Is  it  woollens  ?  Why,  our  people  are  working 
almost  day  and  night  to  cope  with  their  orders,  as 
they  are  in  the  motor-car  industry,  and  it  is  practically 
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the  same  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  and  engineer- 
ing. Even  in  shipbuilding  a  great  revival  is  in  full 
swing. 

Where,  then,  are  the  great  "  staple  industries " 
which  the  McKinley  tariff  has  injured  ? 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  when  comparing 
the  efficiency  of  our  Free  Trade  with  Tariff  "  Reform  " 
abroad,  that  we  have  no  monopolies  to  help  us,  and 
that  we  have  a  much  smaller  population  than  Ger- 
many or  the  United  States,  whilst  they  have  a  greater 
control  over  iron  and  coal.  Their  educational  system 
is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  ours,  and  there  is  no 
deficiency  of  capital  or  organising  ability.  Will  you, 
then,  tell  me  what  it  is  that  gives  us  the  great 
supremacy  in  the  branches  of  industry  and  commerce 
to  which  my  figures  refer  ? 

Further,  why  do  we  send  twice  as  much  produce 
to  China  as  all  Europe  combined  ?  Why  do  we  send 
three  times  as  much  to  India  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together  ?  Tariff  "  Reform  "  countries 
have  the  same  opportunities  as  we  have  to  get  into 
these  markets.  Again,  if  you  agree,  as  you  appear 
to  do,  that  every  import  must  develop  a  correspond- 
ing export,  then  surely  the  more  easily  the  imports 
come  in  the  more  inevitable  it  is  that  the  exports 
will  go  out. 

To  welcome  imports  is  to  encourage  exports.  A 
tax  which  checks  the  inflow,  as  a  Tariff  Reform  tax 
would  and  is  intended  to,  would  check  the  outflow 
or  export  trade. 

It  seems  obvious,  therefore,  that  you  cannot  in- 
crease the  volume  of  trade  by  your  proposed  checks, 
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and  if  you  sacrifice  volume  to  change  in  the  kind, 
there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  you  can  im- 
prove it. 

In  your  speech  you  referred  to  the  U.S.A.,  and 
in  effect  asked  why  should  it  adhere  to  Protection 
if  it  is  such  a  bad  policy.  I  answer  by  saying  that 
when  once  you  have  entrenched  interests  behind 
tariff  walls,  their  power  is  so  great  that  they  make 
it  worth  the  while  of  legislators  to  be  subservient  to 
them  to  the  neglect  of  wider  national  interests. 
Perhaps  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bayard,  once  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  may  be  helpful 
to  you  on  this  point.  On  November  /th,  1895,  at 
the  Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh,  he  said : 

"  In  my  own  country  I  have  witnessed  the  insati- 
able growth  of  that  form  of  State  Socialism,  styled 
'  Protection,'  which,  I  believe,  has  done  more  than  any 
other  single  cause  to  foster  class  legislation  and  create 
inequality  of  fortune,  to  corrupt  public  life,  to  banish 
men  of  independent  mind  and  character  from  the  public 
councils,  to  lower  the  tone  of  national  representation, 
blunt  public  conscience,  create  false  standards  in  the 
popular  mind,  to  familiarise  it  with  reliance  on  State 
aid,  and  guardianship  in  private  affairs,  divorce  ethics 
from  politics,  and  place  politics  upon  the  low  level  of  a 
mercenary  scramble." 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  that  suggested  in  the 
remarkable  indictment  of  Tariff  Reform  contained 
in  the  words  I  have  just  quoted,  I  think  it  desirable 
we  should  do  all  we  can  to  prevent  our  country 
adopting  the  policy,  and  I  trust  that  an  increasing 
number  will  agree  with  this  view.     At  any  rate,  I 


invite  you  to  give  some  better  justification  than  you 
have  for  making  the  vital  change  you  advocate, 
which  seems  to  stand  condemned  on  account  of  the 
moral  degradation  it  would  inflict  on  our  public  life, 
no  less  than  the  injury  it  involves  to  our  great  trade 
and  commerce. — Yours  faithfully, 

Henry  Vivian. 
House  of  Commons,  June  9th,  1910. 
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FREE  TRADE. 

The  world  has  been  so  arranged  by  Providence 
that  different  countries  have  different  chmates,  soils, 
minerals,  plants,  and  animals.  The  tropics  produce 
certain  fruits  which  will  not  ripen  in  the  open  air 
with  us,  while  we,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rich  in 
coal  and  iron.  We  used  to  make  wine,  but  we  fmd 
it  better  to  buy  the  clarets  and  champagnes  of 
France,  the  hocks  of  Germany,  the  port  and  sherry 
of  Portugal  and  Spain,  paying  for  them  with  coal, 
iron,  cotton  and  other  goods. 

Even  in  one  great  article,  such  as  iron,  there 
are  different  qualities — in  the  first  place,  of  ore,  and 
even  of  the  metal  itself;  so  that  we  import  certain 
classes  of  iron  and  export  others — for  instance,  from 
and  to  Germany. 

Some  differences  are  even  more  subtle. 

The  character  of  the  water  is  supposed  to  give 
some  places  an  advantage  as  regards  certain  manu- 
factures. 

The  dryness  or  dampness  of  the  air  has  im- 
portant consequences.  For  the  finer  qualities  of 
cotton  thread  the  air  of  Lancashire  is  said  to  be 
especially  suitable. 

Moreover,  when  an  industry  hns  flourished  fc)r 
a  time  in  one  district,  the  inhabitants  acquire  special 
gifts    and    aptitudes.      The     excellence    of    claret 


depends  partly,  no  doubt,  on  the  climate  and  soil  of 
France,  but  much  also  on  the  skill  of  the  French 
workmen.  The  people  of  Lancashire  have  acquired 
remarkable  skill  in  cotton  manufactures ;  Yorkshire 
is  celebrated  for  its  woollens  ;    Dundee  for  jute. 

Differences  such  as  these  have  formed  the  basis 
and  constitute  the  advantage  of  Commerce.  The 
products  of  one  country  are  exchanged  for  those 
of  another.     Goods  are  paid  for  in  goods. 

Of  course,  there  is  one  drawback  in  Commerce, 
namely,  that  the  transport  involves  a  certain  expense. 
It  is  evident  that  goods  will  not  be  sent  from  one 
country  to  another  unless  the  cost  of  transport  is 
covered  by  the  difference  of  price. 

Hence,  it  has  always  been  considered  an  advan- 
tage to  improve  the  means  of  communication,  to 
construct  roads,  build  harbours,  and,  more  recently, 
railways,  in  order  to  promote  Commerce. 

But  if  the  Protectionist  view  is  correct,  this  is 
a  great  m.istake.  Bad  roads,  the  absence  of  rail- 
ways, a  stormbound  coast,  the  absence  of  harbours 
are  a  merciful  dispensation  of  Providence  to  protect 
native  industry  by  keeping  out   foreign  goods. 

It  follows  logically  from  the  extreme  Protectionist 
view  that  the  more  unsuited  an  object  was  to  our 
climate  and  soil  the  greater  the  advantage  of  pro- 
ducing it.  Tropical  fruits,  for  instance,  such  as 
oranges  or  bananas,  would  he  specially  important, 
because  they  would  provide  so  much  employment 
for  our  people ! 
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Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  Hague 
Conference  had  succeeded  in  aboHshing  armaments, 
and  that  duties  were  no  longer  necessary  for  revenue. 
Would  anyone  seriously  suggest  that  they  should 
be  imposed  in  order  that  by  the  imposition  of  barriers 
Commerce  might  be  improved  ?  Germany  does  not 
suppose  she  would  improve  trade  by  erecting  barriers 
between  Saxony  and  Prussia.  Why,  then,  between 
Germany  and  Switzerland  or  Austria  ?  Across  the 
Atlantic  no  one  would  propose  to  improve  the  trade 
of  Massachusetts  or  New  York  by  imposing  duties 
between  them.  Then  why  between  them  and  Mexico 
or  Canada  ? 

We  know  the  ideal  of  Free  Traders- — viz.  that 
each  country  should  produce  those  commodities  for 
which  it  is  best  suited,  and  with  them  purchase  the 
products  of  other  countries. 

But  what  is  the  ideal  of  Protectionists  ?  Suppose 
they  succeeded  in  protecting  all  industries  by  suffi- 
cient duties.  Of  course  that  is  an  extreme  case,  but 
in  such  an  economical  paradise  nothing  would  be 
imported.  We  should  grow  or  manufacture  every- 
thing for  ourselves.  Instead  of  Spanish  we  should 
have  hothouse  oranges,  for  those  who  could  afford 
them ;  cowslip  wine  instead  of  claret  or  champagne, 
and  so  on. 

Imports  are  the  price  we  receive  for  our  exports. 
They  are  the  price  at  which  we  sell  them,  flut, 
if    we    get    nothing    from    over    the    water,    how 


about  our  exports  ?  Do  Tariff  Reformers  pro- 
pose that  we  should  give  them  away  ?  1  f  not, 
the  results  of  this  economical  Elysium  would  be 
that  our  exports  would  cease.  Commerce  would  be 
at  an  end,  and  Britons  must  content  themselves  with 
what  Britain  can  produce.  It  is  evident  that,  if 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  Protection  of  British 
industry  is  synonymous  with  the  destruction  of 
British  Commerce,  and  every  step  in  the  direction 
of  Protection,  so  far  as  it  goes,  has  the  same 
tendency. 

Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons 
last  Session  (May,  1907),  said,  and  I  think  said 
wisely :  — 

"If  by  Protection  is  meant — and  it  is  probably 
the  most  accurate  scientific  meaning  of  that  much 
abused  term — a  policy  which  has  for  its  object  the 
diverting  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  a  nation 
or  of  the  world  from  its  natural  channels  by  artificial 
legislative  means,  that  has  never  been,  and  is  not 
now,  any  part  of  the  policy  which  I  recommend."* 

When  Mr.  Chamberlain  took  up  this  question 
with  his  usual  energy  and  ability,  he  did  so  on  two 
grounds : — 

1.  Because  in  his  judgment  our  Commerce  was 
dwindling. 

2.  In  order  to  draw  us  more  closely  to  the  Colonies. 
Let  us  consider   both   of  these   arguments. 

*  1907,  Hansard,  p.  S37. 
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As  regards  the  first,  we  lui\e  liad  four  years' 
experience.  Have  they  borne  out  the  Protectionist 
apprehensions  or  our  confidence  in  Free  Trade  ? 

IS    OUR    TRADE    SUFFERING? 

Mr.  Chamberlain  told  us  in  vigorous  and  pictur- 
esque language  that  "  agriculture,  as  the  greatest 
of  all  industries  of  this  country,  has  been  practically 
destroyed.  Sugar  has  gone ;  silk  has  gone ;  iron 
is  threatened ;  cotton  will  go !  How  long  are  you 
going  to  stand  it  ?  At  the  present  moment  these 
industries  and  the  working  men  who  depend  upon 
them  are  like  sheep  in  a  fold.  One  by  one  they 
allow  themselves  to  be  led  out  to  slaughter,  and 
there  is  no  combination,  no  apparent  prevision  of 
what  is  in  store  for  the  rest  of  them."  * 

Now  four  years  have  passed,  and  how  do  we 
stand  ?  No  one  will  allege  that  agriculture  has 
leased. 

The  Exports  of  the  goods  specially  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  from  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1 902  and  1 907  were  :  — 

1902.  i907« 

/  / 

Silk 1,100,307  2,010,796 

Wool  24,237,826  37,368,989 

Iron  and  Steel     29,214,100  47,235,177 

Cotton     72,458,100  110,438,231 

■■  Speech  at  Greenock,  7th  October,  1903. 


■     The  total  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
as  follows :  -— 

/  £ 

1895 702,522,065     iqo5 q72, 616,444 

1900 877,448,917      I'^oy 1,072,108,772 

But  as  Protectionists  attach  more  importance  to 
Exports  than  to  Imports,  it  may  be  well  that  I 
should  give  the  Exports  separately.  They  are  as 
follows :  — 

i"  / 

1895*  ...      226,000,000         1905 330,000,000 

1900 291,000,000         1907!  ...      426,205,000 

It  cannot  then  be  alleged  that  a  change  is  neces- 
sary, because  our  Commerce  is  suffering.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  expanded  marvellously. 

We  cannot  expect  an  increase  on  this  scale  to 
continue  indefinitely,  and  must  be  prepared  for  bad 
times  to  return. 

But  it  is  often  said  that  Protectionist  countries 
have  prospered  even  more.     Is  this  so  .-* 

Let  us  compare  our  Commerce  with  that  of  the 
three  principal  Protectionist  countries. 

Exports. 
United  United 

Kingdom.         States.  France.       Germany. 

is  ^  ii>  ih 

I9OOI:    291,000,000  286,000,000  164,000,000  227,000,000 

190711   426,000,000  395,000,000  221,600,000  338,000,000 

Increase    135,000,000   109,000,000      57,6oO,000   111,000,000 

*  Stat.  Abs.  United  Kingdom  (Cd.  3,691),  1907,  p.  63  and  table  4G. 
t  Board  of  Trade  Return,  United  Kingdom,  1907,  7,  XL,  p.  5. 
X  Stat.  Abstract  Foreign  Countries,  1907,  p.  58. 
\  Trade  Return,  1908,  69,  XI.,  p.  5. 
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Thus,  tlien,  with  a  much  smaller  population  than 
either  Germany  or  the  United  States,  our  increase 
was  larger  than  theirs,  and  with  a  population  about 
the  same  as  that  of  France  it  is  more  than  double. 

Moreover,  it  is  well  maintained  up  to  the  very- 
last  year.  In  1907,  as  compared  with  1905,  the 
increase  of  France  was  13.9  per  cent.,  of  Germany 
19.8  per  cent.,  of  the  United  States  18.5  per  cent., 
and  ours  29.2  per  cent. 

Let  us  look  at  it  from  one  other  point  of  view, 
and  contrast  Commerce  and  Population. 

1907. 

Population."  E.xports.t 

Under  Free  Trade.  j[, 

Britain 43,659,000  426,205,000 

Under  Protection, 

France 39,250,000  221,081,000 

Germany 61,102,000  337,722,000 

United  States 84, 1 54,000  394,88 1 ,000 

Thus,  if  we  contrast  our  Exports  with  those  of 
the  three  principal  Protectionist  countries,  we  find 
that  with  half  the  population  of  the  United  States 
we  export  £31,324,000  more;  with  17,000,000  fewer 
people  than  Germany  we  export  ;^88,483,ooo  more  ; 
with  5,000,000  more  people  than  France  we  export 
ii"204, 5  24,000  more. 

*  Trade  Return  for  Foreign  Countries,  1907,  69,  p.  5. 
+  Trade  Return,   1908,  69,  XI. 
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The  Exports  of  Germany  in  1905  wer€;^4  H^-  3^^- 
[)er  head;  of  France,  £4  i6s.  iid.  ;  of  the  United 
States,  £4  OS.  2d. ;  ours,  £2  1 2s.  gd. ! 

And  yet  we  are  seriously  asked  to  abandon  our 
system  and  adopt  theirs! 

Look  again  at  our  trade  with  Protectionist 
countries  as  against  theirs  with  one  another:  — 

Imports  into  France  fro.m  the  following  Countries  : 

1005.  £ 

United  Kingdom    23,699,720 

Germany 19,089,400 

United  States  20,490,q6o 

Imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  following 
Countries  : 

1905.  £ 

United  Kingdom    35,162,400 

Germany 23,65  3 ,600 

France 17,966,000 

We  are  continually  told  that  Germany  is  pro- 
gressing more  satisfactorily  than  we  are  because  her 
Commerce  is  increasing  per  cent,  more  than  ours. 
The  fallacy  of  this  argument  is  well  pointed  out  by 
our  Consul-General  for  Belgium,  Sir  Cecil  Hertslet, 
in  his  last  Report  (1906)  to  the  Foreign  Office  on 
the  Shipping  of  Antwerp. 

He  says  that  statistics  might  "  give  rise  to  the 
impression  that  the  tonnage  of  German  vessels 
entering   Antwerp    is    rapidly   overhauling    that    of 
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British  vessels.  Take,  lor  the  sake  of  example,  the 
figures  of  British  and  German  shipping."  Taking 
percentages  it  might  seem  that  German  tonnage  is 
increasing  greatly  in  comparison  with  British  ton- 
nage. "  If,  however,  the  statistics  are  taken,"  he 
says,  "  by  actual  figures  rather  than  by  percentage, 
it  will  be  seen  that  not  German  but  British  shipping 
is  in  reality  increasing  the  more  rapidly.  In  eighteen 
years  the  twelve  months'  total  of  British  .shipping 
has  increased  by  3,243,486  tons,  while  German  ship- 
ping has  only  increased  by  2,352,800  tons;  it  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  German  shipping  can  never 
overtake  British  shipping  at  Antwerp  at  the  present 
rate  of  progress." 

So  far,  then,  as  figures  and  the  state  of  our 
Commerce  are  concerned  I  submit  that  there  is  no 
case  for  a  change.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  pointed 
out  that  figures  are  not  conclusive,  though  useful  as 
illustrations. 

The  Commerce  of  a  Free  Trade  countr)-  might 
fall  off  from  various  causes — war,  pestilence,  the 
exhaustion  of  mines,  etc. — without  affecting  the 
argument  for  Free  Trade. 


ON   WHOM   DO   DUTIES   FALL.? 

Now   in   considering  this  question  one  most   im- 
portant problem   is  :     On  whom  do  the  duties  frill .' 
On   this    vital    (picstion    Protectionists   are  xery    in- 
* 
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consistent.  They  admit  that  the  people  of  the 
importing  country  pay  the  duties,  and  yet  they  allege 
that  we  can  benefit  the  importing  country  by  im- 
posing them. 

Free  Traders,  on  the  other  hand,  are  quite  con- 
sistent. We  maintain  that  as  a  rule — in  999  cases 
out  of  1,000 — L  might  say  in  9,999  out  of  10,000 — 
the  consumer  pays  the  duty.  This  may,  I  think,  be 
clearly  brought  out  if  we  consider  the  course,  say, 
of  the  wheat  trade. 

When  wheat  comes,  say,  from  Argentina,  the 
vessel  "  calls  for  orders  "  at  Queenstown,  Plymouth, 
Havre,  Southampton,  or  some  other  European  port. 
The  merchant  carefully  compares  the  prices  at  the 
principal  markets,  calculating  all  the  expenses- 
freight,  insurance,  port  clues,  etc.,  including  of  course 
the  Customs  duty — to  a  fraction.  If  he  finds  that 
the  highest  price,  including  the  duty,  is  at  Berlin, 
to  Berlin  it  goes  ;  but  it  will  not  go  to  Berlin  until 
the  price  there  has  risen  to  cover  all  the  charges, 
including  the  duty.  If,  after  allowing  for  all  other 
charges,  the  price  in  London  and  Berlin  is  the  same, 
the  wheat  will,  of  course,  be  sent  on  to  London. 
There  being  no  duty  in  England,  and  assuming  the 
German  duty  to  be  12s.  2d.  a  quarter,  no  wheat  will 
go  to  Berlin  until  the  difference  in  price  exceeds, 
or  at  least  equals,  the  German  duty.  It  is  surely, 
therefore,  ol:)vious  tliat  the  consumer  pnys  tlic  dut}-. 
As  n    mntler  of    fnct,   the  price  of  wheat   in  Berlin 
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as  compared  with   London   rules  rather   more   than 
the  duty. 

The  Economist,  on  November  30th,  1907,  pointed 
out  that :  "  While  the  Berlin  workman  has  to  pay 
6d.  for  a  3-lb.  loaf  of  black  bread,  the  London 
workman  gets  a  4-lb.  loaf  of  white  bread  for  5)2^." 

But  then  it  is  often  said  that  the  price  in  France, 
where  there  is  also  a  duty,  is  sometimes  no  higher 
than  in  England.  The  explanation  is  really  very 
simple.  The  Board  of  Trade*  point  out  that  "  the 
degree  of  dependence  of  France  on  foreign  wheat 
supplies  varies  very  greatly  from  year  to  year." 

Even  when  the  importation  was  at  a  minimum 
the  price  in  France  was  as  a  rule  substantially  above 
that  in  England.  When,  however,  France  had  a  bad 
harvest,  and  consequently  a  considerable  importa- 
tion, the  price  was  enhanced  even  more  than  the 
amount  of  the  duty.  The  average  difference  of  price 
was,  in  fact,  2s.  5Xd.  more  than  the  duty. 

But  then  we  are  told  that  when  the  late  Govern- 
ment imposed  a  tax  of  is.  a  quarter,  the  price  of 
bread  was  not  raised,  and  when  it  was  taken  off 
again  the  price  did  not  fall.  Here,  again,  the  ex- 
planation is  very  simple.  The  harvest  affects  the 
price  by  several  shillings.  If  a  tax  of  is.  a  quarter 
is  put  on,  and  there  is  a  good  harvest,  the  harvest 
affects  the  price  by   porlinps  Icn   limes  llic   nmoinit 

*  Memorandum,  1902. 
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of  the  tax,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that 
even  though  a  tax  be  imposed  the  price  may  fall. 

I  have  said  that  even  our  opponents  admit  that 
the  consumer  pays  the  duties. 

They  propose  to  omit  maize  and  bacon  from  the 
suggested  duties.  Why  do  they  do  so  ^  Because 
maize  and  bacon  are  the  food  of  the  very  poor.  This 
is  a  clear  admission  that  the  consumer  pays  them. 
I  f  the  foreigner  pays  them  why  not  impose  them  ? 

A  defeated  Unionist  candidate  for  one  of  our 
Southern  Counties  said  to  me  recently  that  he  should 
never  stand  again  as  a  Protectionist.  The  labourers 
and  artisans  protested  against  duties  on  corn ; 
the  lawyers  and  doctors,  clergymen  and  school- 
masters, complained  that  they  would  have  to  pay 
more  for  their  food  and  clothing,  for  houses  and 
books,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  would  gain  nothing ; 
even  the  farmers,  except  the  comparatively  few  who 
grew  wheat  for  sale,  complained  that  they  would 
lose  more  than  they  would  gain. 

And  how  about  manufacturers.^  I  was  talking 
to  a  partner  in  one  of  our  greatest  shipbuilding- 
firms — a  man  who  had  been  a  Liberal  Unionist,  but 
had  gone  over  at  the  last  election. 

"  How  could  I  help  it  ^  "  he  said.  "  M)'  business 
depends  on  cheap  iron  and  chenp  materials  generally. 
At  present  we  have  the  shipbuilding  of  the  world. 
Neither  the  United  States,  nor  Germany,  nor  France 
can  compete  with  us  because  the)-  are  handicapped 
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by  Protection.  If  our  materials  were  taxed  we  slioukl 
be  ruined,  and  thousands  of  our  men  thrown  out  of 
employment." 

I  have  shown,  then,  how  Germany  and  France 
and  the  United  States  injure  themselves  by  their 
Protective  policy.  No  doubt  a  few  gain  by  it,  but 
it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of 
the  population  do  so.  The  other  95  per  cent,  pay 
more  than  they  need  for  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  we  should  benefit  if  countries 
producing  goods  similar  to  ours  were  to  adopt  Free 
Trade.  They  would  certainly  become  much  more 
formidable  rivals. 

Then  we  are  continually  told  that  the  new  duties 
are  to  be  kept  low.  That  again  presupposes  that 
the  consumer  pays  them.  If  the  foreigner  pays 
them,  why  keep  them  low  ?  The  higher  they  are 
the  better. 

This  retrograde  policy  is  often  supported  as  a 
means  of  attacking  the  protective  policy  of  foreign 
countries.  But  1  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that 
it  has  greatly  strengthened  the  Protectioni.st  party 
in  foreign  countries  and  in  our  Colonies.  They 
naturally  point  with  exultation  to  the  fact  that  Free 
Trade  is  being  attacked  even  in  the  country  of  Peel 
and  Cobden  and  Bright. 

Senator  Pulsford,  a  leading  Australian  Free 
Trader,  tells  us  that:   "If  supporters  of  Preference 
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in  the  United  Kingdom  could  but  know  how  they 
have  strengthened  the  barriers  that  exclude  British 
goods  in  Australia,  and  probably  throughout  the 
world,  they  would  feel  both  sorry  and  ashamed." 

It  is,  I  think,  clear  that  we  have  benefited  by 
our  Free  Trade  policy. 

But  now  let  us  endeavour  to  analyse  the  effect 
of  Protection  on  one  of  the  most  prosperous  Pro- 
tectionist countries — namely,   Germany. 

EFFECT  OF  DUTIES  ON  TRADE. 

The  Germans  are  men  of  our  own  race — pains- 
taking, hardworking,  intelligent,  and  as  well  educated 
as,  if  not  commercially  better  than,  we  are. 

The  Gilchrist  Thomas  process,  moreover,  has 
rendered  much  of  the  German  iron  ore  for  the  first 
time  available,  and  thus  given  an  immense  stimulus 
to  their  iron  industry. 

The  Germans  are  nearly  18,000,000  more  than 
we  are — almost  half  again  as  numerous — but  their 
exports  are  much  lower. 

German  manufacturers  complain  bitterly,  and  with 
reason,  of  the  favour  shown  to  certain  trades,  and 
the  unfair  disadvantage  at  which  others  are  placed. 
The  Halbzcugcrbrancher,  for  instance,  the  organ  of 
the  consumers  of  semi-manufactured  steel,  has 
issued  a  statement  in  which,  after  quoting  the  low 
prices  charged  by  the  Steel  Union  in  the  foreign 
market,  it  says  : — 
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"  Buyers  ui  Uciinaii  bcnii  nuuiulacUiicd  blcel, 
that  is,  the  foreign  rolling  mills,  are  thus,  by  means 
of  this  supply  of  the  German  raw  material,  placed 
in  a  position  to  dispose  of  the  rolling  products  and 
finished  goods  at  such  low  prices  that  the  German 
export  of  the  same  products  is  handicapped  to  an 
extraordinary  degree — in  fact,  made  almost  im- 
possible. 

"  The  consumers  of  semi-manufactured  steel  are 
exasperated  over  this  '  dumping '  of  German  raw- 
material  abroad,  because  it  only  promotes  the  foreign 
trade  in  manufactured  articles  at  the  expense  of 
the  German  manufacturers  of  similar  products,  and 
ousts  the  latter  from  competition  in  the  foreign 
market."  * 

Thus,  as  the  Board  of  Tradef  points  out :  "  One 
striking  result  of  the  dumping  policy  is  that  by 
supplying  manufacturers  abroad  with  materials  at 
low  prices  the  German  syndicates  make  it  possible 
for  these  foreigners  to  compete  on  very  favourable 
terms  with  their  rivals  in  Germany  in  regard  to  the 
sale  of  finished  products." 

In  fact,  while  their  artificial  and  elaborate  system 
has  artificially  fostered  and  coddled  some  of  their 
trades,  it  has  injured  and  practically  destroyed 
others. 

The  Report  for  1902  of  the  Cologne  Chamber  of 

*  Quoted  in  the  "Free  Trader,"  November,  11J04. 
f  Memoranda,  etc.,  1903,  loc.  cit.,  p.  304. 
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('t)iniiierce  complains  that  German  half-manufa'cturcd 
goods  "are  sold  in  the  trade  centres  of  England  at 
I  OS.  a  ton  less  than  in  Germany,"  and  the  result  is 
that  "  the  German  finished  wares  cannot  be  exported 
to  Great  Britain,"  and  of  course  are  heavily  handi- 
capped elsewhere. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  many  other  trades. 
Foreign  and  Colonial  statesmen,  and  now,  alas, 
some  of  ours  also,  seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
imposition  by  any  country  of  high  protective  duties 
tends  to  shut  that  country  out  of  foreign  markets. 
Fences,  indeed,  always  shut  out  more  than  they 
shut   in. 

The  Protectionist  policy  of  Germany,  France,  the 
United  States,  and  other  countries  gives  us  a  great 
advantage,  and  places  them  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  neutral  markets. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  trade  with  India.  India 
gives  us  no  preference.  The  products  of  other 
nations  are  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  ours,  but 
look  what  a  supremacy  we  owe  to  our  Free  Trade 
policy.  The  imports  of  India*  are  X50,ooo,ooo,  and 
of  this  no  less  than  ^^38,000,000  came  from  the 
British  Empire,  and  most  of  the  rest  consisted  of 
articles  which  we  do  not  produce. 

The  imports  from  Germany  were  only  ;^  1,500,000  ; 
from   the  United   States,  i^8oo,ooo ;     from   France, 

*  I  take  the  year  selected  as  tj'pical  by  the  Indian  Government 
in  their  reply  to  our  Government  on  the  question  of  Preferential 
Tariffs  (Cd.  1931,  1904). 
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X8oo,ooo,  and  e\cii  of  these  coiupariilixely  trilling' 
amounts  a  substantial  [)roiJortion  consisted  of  articles, 
such  as  wine  and  oil,  which  we  do  not  export. 

Or  take  Argentina.  She  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  37,000,000  pesos  ;  from  the  United  States, 
1 3,000,000  pesos  ;  from  Germany,  13,000,000  pesos; 
from  France,  9,000,000  pesos. 

Take  again  China.  We  export  to  China  58,000,000 
taels.  This,  moreover,  is  exclusive  of  Hong  Kong, 
which  would  raise  it  to  231,000,000,  and  a  great 
deal  of  which  is  British.  Now  what  is  the  trade 
of  other  co^mtries  ?  The  continent  of  Europe — 
Germany,  France,  Russia,  Austria,  Italy — in  fact, 
the  whole  of  Europe  together  send  19,000,000^ 
19,000,000   only! — about  one-third  of  ours 

The  United  States  are  more  favourably  situated 
for  trade  with  China  than  we  are  ;  their  population 
is  nearly  double  ours.  What  do  they  send  ?  Thirt\' 
million  taels!  Scarcely  more  than  half  as  much  as 
we  do. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  but  for  their  Protective  policy 
the  trade  of  these  great  countries  would  have  been 
far  more  important  in  these  neutral  markets,  and 
that  if  we  follow  the  policy  of  Germany  and  France 
we  have  much  to  lose  and  little  to  gain. 

ON    DUMPING. 

Commerce  after  all  is  only  shopping  on  a  large 
scale.     We  go  into  the  market  of  the  world  to  buy 
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wluit  \\c  wiuil,  as  d  customer  gues  intu  a  shop  tu  l)iiy 
what  he  wants.  Yet  our  Tariff  Reformers  cry  out 
because  they  allege,  not  that  foreigners  charge  us 
too  much,  but  that  they  sell  us  their  goods  too  cheap. 
In  two  well-known  lines  Canning  once  complained 
that 

■•  In  matters  of  Commerce  the  fault  of  the  Dutch 
Is  gi\ing  too  little  and  asking  too  much." 

But  the  complaint  now  is  that  foreigners,  and 
especially  Germans,  are  said  to  charge  their  own 
people  too  much,  and  us  too  little.  If  they  do,  or 
so  far  as  they  do,  I  could  understand  Germans  crying- 
out,  but  it  seems  a  singular  grievance  for  us  to  com- 
plain of.  Those  who  sell  goods  below  cost  price  are 
more  likely  to  be  ruined  than  those  who  buy  them. 

EFFECT  OF  PROTECTION  ON  THE 
PROTECTIONIST  COUNTRY. 

No  doubt  Protectionist  countries  retain  to  some 
extent  their  own  markets— the  United  States  that 
of  80,000,000  people,  Germany  of  70,000,000;  but 
to  do  so  they  cripple  themselves  in  the  world's  trade 
— that  of  1,500,000,000  people — surely  a  very  bad 
bargain ! 

We  used  to  hear  great  complaints  about  the 
United  States  duty  on  tin  jolates,  and  the  case  is 
interesting  and  instructive — not  to  .say  amusing.  It 
has  been  admirably  told  by  Sir  J.  J.  Jenkins  (Lord 
Glantawe),  who  knows  the  trade  intimately.  As 
soon  as  the  duty  was  suggested,  the  price  went  up 
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in  the  United  States,  and  uiu"  UKinulacUu'crs  sent 
over  large  supplies,  on  wliieli  they  made  a  niagnilieent 
profit.  When  the  tariff  came  into  operation,  the 
trade  of  course  fell  off.  But  the  change  proved 
disastrous  to  the  American  industries  dependent  on 
tin  plates.  The  American  fruit  growers  could  no 
longer  compete  with  those  of  Mexico.  Millions  of 
bushels  of  fruit  and  vegetables  were  left  to  rot  on 
the  ground.  Canadian  salmon  could  be  canned  much 
more  cheaply  than  those  of  the  United  States,  so 
that  if  our  tin  plate  manufacturers  suffered  in  the 
United  States,  their  trade  with  other  countries  was 
increased.  Eventually  the  outcry  in  the  United 
States  became  irresistible,  Congress  agreed  to 
give  a  rebate  of  no  less  than  99  per  cent,  of  the 
duty,  and  at  present  almost  the  whole  of  the  canned 
goods  exported  from  the  United  States  are  packed 
in  Welsh  tin  plates.  This  rebate  on  the  Welsh  tm 
plates  is  more  than  the  cost  of  the  carriage  and 
insurance,  so  the  result  of  the  American  duties, 
therefore,  is  that  Californian  fruits  are  sold  in 
London  as  cheap,  or  even  cheaper  than,  in  San 
Francisco.* 

I  may  add  that  the  tin  plate  industry  in  America 
employed  15,000  people,  and  the  canning  indus- 
tries 2,000,000 ;  so  that  the  net  result  is  to  benefit 
15,000  people  to  injure  2,000,000,  and  to  give  us 
cheap  fruit  and  salmon ! 

*  Dip.  and  Cons.  Reports,  2988,  June,  1903. 


This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  absurd  results 
which  arise  from  Protection ! 

Speaking  of  this  "  vanishing  industry,"  the  Times* 
says :  "  The  year  which  has  just  closed  has  been, 
perhaps,  the  most  prosperous  one  on  record.  .  .  . 
W'hile  there  has  been  such  extraordinary  prosperity 
in  the  Welsh  tin  plate  industry ;  in  America,  notwith- 
standing the  existence  of  a  tariff,  there  are  now  only 
20  per  cent,  of  the  tin  plate  mills  at  work." 

No  one  would,  of  course,  deny  that  Protection 
benefits  the  trades  protected — at  least  for  a  time — 
but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, and  very  delicate  questions  arise  as  to  which 
trades  are  to  be  subsidised  and  which  are  to  be 
taxed.  This  part  of  the  question  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  one  of  the  leading  Fiscal  Reformers — 
Professor  Ashley,  Professor  of  Economics  in  the 
University  of  Birmingham.  You  cannot,  he  justly 
observes,  leave  the  determination  to  Government, 
because  you  would  place  in  their  hands  a  gigantic 
opportunit}-  for  briber)' ;  you  cannot  entrust  it  to 
the  commercial  communit)',  because  ever\'  trade 
would  demand  Protection  for  itself;  you  cannot 
leave  it  to  the  House  of  Commons,  because  you 
would  create  an  endless  amount  of  lobbying  and 
corruption. 

Mr.    Ashley's    suggestion    is    to    leave   it   to    the 
Professors  of  Economy  in  the  new  Universities.     I 

*  Financial  and  Commercial  Supplement,  Jan.  3,  190S. 
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do  not  understand  why  he  would  exclude  the  i>ld 
ones,  but  however  much  there  may  be  to  be  said 
for  the  suggestion,  you  will,  I  feel  sure,  agree 
with  me  that  neither  the  Government,  the  com- 
mercial community,  nor  Parliament  are  likel)'  to 
adopt   it. 

Mr.  Bayard,  when  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  in  a  speech  before  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Association,  shows  how  Protection  has 
lowered  the  tone  of  public  life  in  the  United  States : 
"  In  my  own  country,"  he  said,  "  I  have  witnessed 
the  insatiable  growth  of  that  form  of  State  Socialism 
styled  '  Protection,'  which,  I  believe,  has  done  more 
to  foster  class  legislation  and  create  inequalit}-  of 
fortune,  to  corrupt  public  life,  to  banish  men  of 
independent  mind  and  character  from  the  public 
councils,  to  lower  the  tone  of  national  representation, 
blunt  public  conscience,  create  fal.se  standards  in 
the  public  mind,  to  familiarise  it  with  reliance  on 
State  aid  and  guardianship  in  private  affairs,  divorce 
ethics  from  politics,  and  place  politics  upon  the  low 
level  of  a  mercenary  scramble  than  an\-  otlicr  single 
cause." 

TARIFF    NEGOTIATIONS  AND   TARIFF 
WARS. 

Another  reason  wliich  is  alleged  for  the  im]:)osition 
of  duties  is  retaliation  ;  and,  as  we  are  told,  to 
have    something  to  bargain   with.      Because    France 
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imposes  duties  on  our  goods   we   are  to  inflict   on 
ourselves  an  injury  by  imposing  duties  on  hers. 

We  are  told  that  duties  will  supply  us  with  a 
weapon  ;  but  I  must  observe  as  a  man  of  business 
that  a  weapon  is  all  very  well  as  against  an  enemy, 
but  it  is  a  poor  means  of  securing  a  customer. 

Moreover,  France  and  Germany,  the  United  States 
and  Russia  are  trying  this  plan,  and  have  been  trying 
it  for  years,  without  the  slightest  success. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  if  any  Pro- 
tectionist country  did  succeed  in  obtaining  any  ad- 
vantage, we  should  share  it  under  the  most  favoured 
nation  clause. 

Nor  have  we  only  the  experience  of  foreign 
countries.  We  have  tried  it  ourselves.  We  had  Pro- 
tection for  years,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  recorded 
that,  when  he  was  at  the  Board  of  Trade  :  ".From 
1 84 1  to  1844  we  were  anxiously  and  eagerly  en- 
deavouring to  make  tariff  treaties  with  many  foreign 
countries.  And  the  state  of  our  tariff,  even  after 
the  law  of  1824,  was  then  such  as  to  supply  us  with 
plenty  of  material  for  liberal  offers.  Notwithstanding 
this,  we  failed  in  every  case.  I  doubt  whether  we 
advanced  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  a  single  inch." 

The  truth  is  that  Tariff  wars,  like  others,  are 
most  injurious  to  those  who  enter  into  them.  The 
most  important  cases  of  late  years  have  been  the 
l\irirf  wars  between  France  and  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  nnd  Frnnce  with  Italy.     The  re- 
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suits  arc  given  in  a  most  interesting  Blue  Book,* 
which  shows  that  in  every  case  they  were  disastrous 
to  both  the  countries  engaged. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  our  early  Free  Traders 
advocated  Free  Trade  because  they  believed  that 
other  countries  would  follow  our  example.  That 
is  quite  a  mistake. 

Sir  R.  Peel,  for  instance,  speaking  in  the  Flouse 
af  Commons  in  1846,  said:  "Hostile  tariffs,  so  far 
from  being  an  argument  against  the  removal  of 
restrictive  duties,  furnish  a  strong  argument  in  its 
favour." 

And  again,  three  years  later,  in  1 849  :  "  I  contest 
the  principle  that  you  cannot  fight  hostile  tariffs  by 
free  imports.  I  so  totally  dissent  from  that  assump- 
tion that  I  maintain  that  the  best  way  to  compete 
with  hostile  tariffs  is  to  encourage  free  imports.  So 
far  from  thinking  the  principle  of  Protection  a 
salutary  principle,  I  maintain  that  the  more  widely 
)'ou  extend  it  the  greater  the  injury  you  inflict  on 
the  national  wealth  and  the  more  )'0u  cripple  the 
national  industry." 

It  is  understood  now  that  so-called  Tariff 
Reformers,  or,  at  any  rate,  some  of  them,  wish  to  see 
duties  placed  on  imports  generally,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  so-called  raw  materials.  In  fact,  however, 
all  imj^orts  are  in  a  sense  raw  mntcri.ils,  but  this  I 

pass  b}'. 

*  Report  on  Tarill  Wars  between  certain  European  States.  Cd. 
1938,  1904. 
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The  policy  is  a  return  to  the  evil  days  preceding 
the  great  reform  of  Sir  R.  Peel.  It  was  found  that 
these  numerous  duties  were  vexatious,  expensive, 
and  a  great  interference  to  Commerce. 

They  were  abolished  with  general  consent,  and 
yet  it  is  now  proposed  to  re-establish  them. 

The  result,  of  course,  would  be  a  general  rise  of 
prices,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  country  to  raise  the  general  cost 
of  living. 

COLONIAL  PREFERENCE. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  question  of  Colonial 
Preference.  I  should  be  glad  if  we  could  have  a 
zollverein  for  the  British  Empire.  That,  unfortu- 
nately, is  at  present  impossible.  The  Colonies  will 
not  agree.  Some  of  them  have,  however,  in  one 
sense  given  us  a  preference.  We  are  grateful,  and 
acknowledge  their  friendly  intentions,  which  have 
proved  as  great  an  advantage  to  them  as  to  us ; 
but,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  pointed  out  to  the  Colonial 
Premiers  at  the  Conference  in  1901,  Canada  has  so 
arranged  her  duties  that,  in  spite  of  the  preference, 
"  foreign  produce  at  the  present  time  in  Canada  has 
still  a  lower  average  tariff  than  British  produce  "  ; 
and  he  continued: — - 

"  What  return  has  been  made  to  them  by  the 
foreigner  for  the  advantage  which  the  foreigner 
has  derived  from  their  tariff .'  The  exports  from 
Canada  to   foreigners  have  decreased   40  per  cent.. 
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while  the  exports  fruni  foreigners  to  Canada  liavc, 
as  I  have  said,  largely  increased.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  spite  of  the  tariff,  in  spite  of  everything, 
in  the  natural  course  and  communication,  the  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom  have  increased  85  per  cent, 
in  fifteen  years,  and  the  net  result  is  that,  in  spite 
of  the  preference  which  Canada  has  given  us,  their 
tariff  has  pressed,  and  still  presses,  with  the  greatest 
severity  upon  its  best  customer,  and  has  favoured 
the  foreigner,  who  is  constantly  doing  his  best  to 
shut  out  her  goods. 

"  Now  what  is  the  present  position  ?  .  .  .  We 
take  already  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  Colonial 
exports,  but  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  we 
might  double  or  treble  the  amount  that  we  take, 
but  we  cannot  do  so  until  we  have  the  reciprocal 
advantage,  and  until  you  take  in  exchange  a  larger 
proportion  of  our  goods,  and  so  enable  us  to  pay 
for  the  imports  which  we  should  receive  from 
you."  * 

We  have  given  the  Colonies  long  ago  a  free 
market  for  all  their  produce,  while  they  almost  all 
endeavour  to  exclude  our  manufactures.  It  would 
be  only  fair  that  they  should  treat  us  as  we  treat 
them.  At  present  the  duties  of  various  foreign 
countries  are  lower  than  those  of  our  own  Colonies. 
Canada,  for  instance,  imposes  17  per  cent,  on  our 
goods,  Holland  less  than  3  per  cent.     The  Colonial 

*Mr.  Chamberlain,  Colonial  Conference,  Cd.  1299,  1902. 
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duties,  moreover,  are  avowedly  Protectionist.  We 
give  our  producers  no  advantage  in  our  markets  over 
theirs ;  they  give  their  producers  an  advantage  of 
from  I  o  to  20  per  cent,  over  ours. 

They  insist  on  what  they  call  "  adequate  "  Pro- 
tection. Adequate  for  what?  To  keep  our  goods 
out  when  they  compete  with  their  own  manufac- 
tures. As  a  witty  Australian  Free  Trader  said: 
"  They  will  only  admit  our  goods  on  payment  of  a 
duty  which  will  keep  them  out." 

THE     COLONIAL    POLICY. 

They  are  themselves,  as  we  believe,  the  greatest 
sufferers  from  their  policy. 

Canada  is  in  winter  a  very  cold  country ;  she 
has  immense  tracts  of  fertile  land  which  might  be 
opened  up  by  more  railroads,  and  yet  in  order  to 
benefit  a  few  manufacturers  she  artificially  raises 
the  price  of  warm  woollen  clothing,  and  checks  the 
development  of  railways  by  raising  the  price  of 
rails !  The  great  suft'erers  from  this  short-sighted 
policy  are,  of  course,  the  people  of  Canada  them- 
selves. Their  population  might  be  most  profitably 
engaged  on  the  land,  and  they  are  themselves  the 
great  sufferers  by  their  own  policy.  But  no  doubt 
it  also  checks  our  trade.  Yet  who  would  propose 
to  retaliate  on  Canada  ? 

Australia  has  millions  of  acres  of  uncultivated 
land.     Agriculture  would    fully  occupy  many  times 
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her  prebent  pc>pulutiuu  ;  it  is  her  iiiubt  fcniuucialivc 
industry;  and  yet  her  policy  is  to  discourage  ay^ri- 
culture  and  keep  her  people  in  cities,  and  on  less 
remunerative  occupations.  I  say  less  remunerative, 
because  if  this  were  not  the  case  they  need  not  be 
bolstered  up  by  duties  which  compel  the  agricultural 
community  to  pay  some  lo  per  cent,  more  for  much 
of  what  they  require.  I  could  understand  a  nation 
making  some  sacrifice  to  encourage  a  healthy  countr)- 
life  and  keep  the  j^eople  away  from  the  slums  of 
great  cities.  The  opposite  policy  fills  me  with  re- 
gret and  astonishment,  though,  of  course,  Australians 
must  judge  for  themselves. 

Another  argument  is  that  Preference  would 
strengthen  our  union  with  the  Colonies.  Is  this  so  ? 
Already  we  have  heard  the  complaint  that  we  have 
"  slammed  the  door  in  their  face,"  when  the  facts 
are  that  we  admit  all  their  produce  free  from  duties, 
while  they  put  heavy  ones  on  ours,  not  for  revenue, 
but  avowedly  to  keep  them  out.  So  far  from  having 
"  slammed  "  our  door  in  their  face,  it  stands  f reel)- 
open,  while  theirs  is  closed  and  entrance  is  only 
permitted  on  payment  of  heavy  fees. 

As  soon  as  we  began  to  arrange  and  bargain 
about  duties  we  should  find  endless  difficulties  be- 
tween different  Colonies  and  different  interests  in 
each  Colony.  The  duties  would  prove  bones  of 
contention  rather  than  bonds  of  union.  Here,  again, 
I  may  quote  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Speaking  in  1897 
he  said :  — 
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"  Anything  in  the  direction  of  un  Imperial  Com- 
mercial League  would  weaken  the  Empire  internally 
and  excite  the  permanent  hostility  of  the  whole 
world.  It  would  check  the  free  import  of  the  food 
of  the  people.  It  is  impracticable,  but  if  it  were 
practicable,  and  done  in  the  name  of  Empire,  it 
would  make  the  Empire  odious  to  the  working 
people,  it  would  combine  the  world  against  us,  we 
would  be  a  cause  of  irritation." 

DIFFICULTIES    OF    PREFERENCE. 

And  how  is  Preference  to  be  given  }  Take  Canada 
and  Australia. 

The  Canadian  wheat  ripens  late,  and,  reaching 
the  coast  when  the  Canadian  ports  are  closed,  comes 
to  us  in  bond  through  the  courtesy  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  true  that  there  are  three  small  ports 
still  open,  but  they  are  quite  unsuited  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  increased  railway  expenses  would  be 
almost  prohibitive. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  places  a  preferential  agree- 
ment as  regards  Canadian  wheat  out  of  the  pale  of 
practical  politics. 

Take  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Our  principal 
import  from  Australasia  is  wool.  But  no  preference 
on  wool  would  benefit  Australasia,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  she  produces  more  than  we  consume. 
Even  as  it  is,  much  of  the  Australasian  wool  goes  to 
the  Continent,  because  it  cannot  be  used  up  here. 
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A  Preference  on  wool  would,  tlierefore,  be  no  ad- 
vantage to  Australia. 

EFFECT    OF    PROTECTION   ON   HOME 
TRADE. 

But  it  is  sometimes  said  that  if  we  make  an 
article  at  home  instead  of  importing  it  we  make 
two  profits  instead  of  one,  and  secure  increased 
employment  for  our  people.  The  argument  seems 
to  be  that  if  we  buy,  say,  certain  silk  goods 
worth  ;^i,ooo,  the  foreigner  secures  the  profit  and 
wages ;  while  if  we  make  them  here  our  country- 
men do  so.  That,  however,  is  not  a  complete  state- 
ment. How  do  we  pay  for  the  silk  ?  B}'  an  export 
of  equivalent  value,  say,  of  cotton  goods  or  iron. 
If,  then,  we  make  more  silk  goods  and  less  cotton 
or  iron,  there  is  no  doubt  an  increase  of  employment 
in  the  silk  industry,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
corresponding  diminution  in  that  of  cotton  or  iron. 
Moreover,  we  get  more  silk  goods  by  the  amount 
of  labour  spent  on  the  iron  or  cotton  goods  than 
if  it  was  devoted  to  the  production  of  the  silk  goods 
directly.  But  it  is  said  that  we  might  make  botli 
the  iron  and  the  silk,  and  so  make  two  profits.  Is 
this  so  ? 

Why  are  we  to  assume  that  it  is  possible  to  sell 
more  goods  at  home  .^  If  this  can  be  done,  such 
a  transaction  may  stand  by  itself.  Let  us  make  the 
goods  and  sell  them  at  home.     But,  as  regards  the 
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silk,  it  will  still  be  better,  instead  of  making  the 
silk,  to  make  more  iron  or  cotton  goods,  and  ex- 
change them  for  silk.  The  employment  of  labour 
will  be  the  same,  and  we  shall  get  more  silk  if  we 
spend  our  time  on  iron  or  cotton  than  if  we  devote 
it  directly  to  the  silk  itself. 

Everyone  sees  this  in  the  case  of  wine  or  oranges, 
tropical  spices  or  fruits.  The  same  argument  applies 
where  the  difference  of  advantage  is  less.  When 
the  difference  vanishes,  the  exchange  will  pay  the 
cost  of  the  transport  and  will  cease.  We  cannot 
secure  more  employment  by  diverting  our  energies 
from  a  more  profitable  to  a  less  profitable  industry. 

THE    FUTURE    OF    BRITISH    COMMERCE 
UNDER    FREE    TRADE. 

When  we  consider  the  very  high  duties  imposed 
by  various  countries  on  our  goods — duties  imposed 
not  for  revenue,  but  to  keep  out  our  products,  or, 
as  it  is  euphemistically  called,  to  "  protect  native 
industries" — it  seems  at  first  wonderful  that  we  can 
do  business  v/ith  them  at  all.  The  average  duties 
imposed  on  our  goods  are  estimated  by  the  Board 
of  Trade* — to  take  a  few  of  the  highest  and  the 
lowest — as:  By  Russia,  131  per  cent.;  by  the 
United  States,  /  }^  per  cent.  ;  by  France,  34  per 
cent.  ;   by  Germany,  25  per  rent.  ;  by  Cnnadn,  17  per 
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cent.  ;  while  in  contrast  may  be  mentioned  :  Switzer- 
land, 7  per  cent.  ;  China,  5  per  cent.  ;  and  Holland 
only  3  per  cent. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  we  send  into  the  United 
States  ;£"53, 240,325  ;  into  Russia,  ;if  15,942,057  ;  into 
Germany  ;^33,6oo,ooo,  and  into  France  ;^28,784,82g.* 

The  explanation,  no  doubt,  partly  is  that,  firstly, 
manufacturers  in  these  countries  take  advantage  of 
their  own  countrymen,  raise  prices  to  the  extent 
of  the  duties,  and  put  the  money  into  their  own 
pockets  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  This 
enables  our  manufacturers  to  pay  the  duties  and  )'et 
compete  with  them. 

And,  secondly,  no  country  produces  all  that  it 
requires.  It  is  impossible  to  protect  manufactures 
which  do  not  exist.  If  a  country  requires  anything 
which  it  cannot,  or  does  not,  produce— some  metal, 
some  machinery,  woollen  or  cotton  or  linen  goods  of 
some  special  pattern  or  texture,  and  a  hundred  other 
illustrations  might  be  given — it  must  import  them 
and  pay  the  duty.  So  enormously  varied  are  the 
requirements  of  civilised  men  (and  women)  that  even 
now,  in  spite  of  the  ingenuity  of  lawmakers  and 
the  multiplicity  of  duties,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  our  exports  are  of  non-dutiable  products. 

These  considerations  seem  to  me  to  relieve  us 
from  the  apprehensions  felt  li}'  some  of  onr  states- 

-    *Stat.  Abs.,  United  Kingdom,  1907  (Cd,  s'^gt),  p.  65. 
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men  that  if  foreign  countries  and  our  own  Colonies 
become  more  and  more  Protectionist  they  will  thus 
more  and  more  restrict  our  Commerce. 

We  may  regret  that  the  United  States,  and  our 
own  Colonies,  instead  of  developing  their  enormous 
agricultural  resources,  have  preferred  to  compete 
with  us  in  the  matter  of  manufactures.  They  have 
suffered  very  much  from  this  short-sighted  policy. 
If  they  had  adopted  a  different  course  they  would 
have  made  much  more  progress,  and  we  should  have 
shared  in  their  prosperity. 

We  may  regret  it,  but  we  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain. 

By  this  short-sighted  policy  they  have  deprived, 
and,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  will  deprive,  their  own  people 
of  many  comforts,  make  their  life  less  pleasant  and 
more  expensive ;  tliey  may  restrict  their  own  trade, 
but  they  would  shut  themselves  out  of  neutral 
markets. 

We  should,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  advan- 
tage of  cheap  raw  materials,  and  whatever  any  other 
country  required,  if  they  could  not  produce  it  and 
we  could,  they  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
purchase  of  us,  rather  than  from  any  Protectionist 
country.  In  fact.  Protectionist  countries  would  sur- 
render, as  I  have  shown  that  they  have  already  to  a 
great  extent  surrendered,  to  us  the  neutral  markets, 
so  far  as  we  can  supply  them  and  they  cannot  supply 
themselves.     Such  markets  are  so  numerous  and  so 
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wide  that  we  need  have  no  fear  for  our  Commerce 
in  the  future  so  long  as  we  maintain  our  Free  Trade 
poHcy.  Our  trade,  therefore,  is  not,  as  is  sometimes 
supposed,  at  the  mercy  of  other  countries  ;  they  may 
injure  their  own  Commerce,  they  may  injure  their 
own  countrymen,  they  may  to  some  extent  diminish 
the  Commerce  of  the  world  (and  ours  as  part  of  it), 
but  they  will  restrict  and  injure  their  own  most. 

If  all  the  rest  of  the  world  became  Protectionist 
we  should  still  be  wise  to  remain  Free  Traders. 

I   think,  then,  it  is  proved  to  demonstration  : — 

1.  That  our  Commerce  and  Manufactures  are 

expanding. 

2.  That,    though    particular    trades    might    be 

benefited  by  Protection,  it  would  be  at 
the  expense  of  others  and  of  the  general 
community :  that  our  Commerce  as  a 
whole  benefits  by  Free  Trade  and  would 
suffer  by  Protection. 

3.  That  duties  on  Imports  are  paid  by  Con- 

sumers, and  consequently  that  Protection 
would  raise  prices. 

4.  That  Tariff  wars  are  disastrous. 

5.  That  while    freer   trade  with  the    Colonies 

would  benefit  them  even  more  than  us, 
no  practicable  system  of  Preference  has 
yet  been  suggested ;  and  that  the  bar- 
gaining that   would  be  a  necessary  pre- 
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cedent,  and  the  conflict  of  interests  which 
would  be  raised,  would  be  more  likely 
to  disintegrate  than  to  consolidate  the 
Empire. 

The  late  Lord  Goschen  once  implored  us  not 
to  gamble  with  the  food  of  our  people.  I  most 
anxiously  hope  that  we  shall  not  gamble  with  the 
Commerce  of  the  country.  I  trust,  however,  and 
full}'  believe  that  the  sagacity  and  common  sense  of 
our  countrymen  will  retain  and  maintain  our  system 
of  Free  Trade,  under  which  our  Commerce  has  at- 
tained a  magnitude  and  prosperity  unsurpassed  and 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
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